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Thus can the demigod^ Authority^ 

Make us pay down for our c^ence by weight. 

The words of heaven; — whom it will^ it will; 

On whom it will not^ so: yet still His just. 

— Measure for Measure 




FOREWORD TO FIRST EDITION 


interest in political philosophies it is necessary 

I to reanimate dead men, forgotten issues, and fading ideas 
in such a way as to make them vivid and real to mod- 
ern minds. The method which, in my experience, has tended 
to accomplish this result most consistently is embodied in this 
book. 

Repeated experimentation in presenting political philosophies to 
groups of various kinds, including college classes, revealed that 
four kinds of material invariably received closer attention and were 
more largely remembered than any others. These were: (1) a lively 
biographical sketch of the man behind the philosophy; (2) a concise 
exposition of the nature and significance of his work; (3) a para- 
phrased summary of his major writings and doctrines; and (4) a 
few characteristic quotations in which he would speak for himself. 
It was also found that, with a little ingenuity, these materials could 
be woven into a context in which the philosophy would appear as 
an integral part of an animated historical scene. 

Continued use of this method ultimately produced a survey of 
political philosophies which seemed sufficiently different and also 
sufficiently useful to justify its transfer to the printed page. This 
book is the outcome of that endeavor. The reader will quickly 
note that there has been no attempt to write a critical treatise on 
political theories or an exhaustive history of political thought. The 
aim has been merely to tell the story of the most illustrious political 
thinkers and their works in such a way as to make them live again 
in the conscious appreciation of the reader. 

Few of the political classics are widely read to-day. Many, by 
reason of archaisms of style and vocabulary, have become almost 
unreadable.* Special students peruse them comprehendingly, but 
the ordinary reader knows them not. It is hoped that the present 
volume may contribute to a better understanding and a wider ap- 
preciation of these immortal works of human genius. Readers 
desiring to extend their acquaintance with the political classics will 
find convenient citations in the footnotes and at the end of each 
chapter. The chapter-end references also include many standard 
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commentaries and other works of a secondary nature which should 
be helpful in further reading. 

I am under a heavy obligation to the meticulous scholarship of 
Dr. Edward McChesney Sait of Pomona College, whose patient 
and kindly reading of the manuscript has corrected numerous errors 
and prevented many others. I hasten to add, however, that the 
defects and shortcomings of the book are entirely of my own making. 

Chester C. Maxey 

August, 1938 


FOREWORD TO SECOND EDITION 

The primary purpose of this book, as was stated in the preface 
to the first edition, is to serve as a text for undergraduate students. 
The book embodies a method of ^presenting the subject of political 
philosophies which I have found effective in my own teaching, 
and which, during the past ten years, many of my professional col- 
leagues have been kind enough to commend. For that reason, no 
drastic changes have been made in the present edition. Minor 
textual revisions have been made in Chapters I-XXVIII, but the 
only chapters wholly rewritten are XXIX-XXXV, which deal 
with the political ideologies of the twentieth century. World events 
since 1938 obviously require a new presentation and a new evalua- 
tion of contemporary political thought. In addition to the fore- 
going changes, all of the chapter-end bibliographies have been 
revised in order to include more recent reference material. 

Chester C. Maxey 


July, 1948 
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CHAPTER I 


REASON AND AUTHORITY 


^j^EWILDERED by the contradictions of life, Oliver Alden, 
the hero of George Santayana^s novel. The Last Puritan^ was 
even more bewildered by the study of philosophy. It was a 
subject, he thought, that “belonged to the shady side of the world: 
it was all a chaos of talk, of argument, of opinion.’’ ^ Political 
philosophies were particularly disappointing. “He had read prodi- 
giously in the major historians ^and philosophers, never with the 
joy of finding a great revelation, but often with satisfaction and 
always, he thought, with profit: because the wildest errors were 
instructive if you understood how people had come to embrace 
them. It was the living, however, that disappointed him most. 
What the Germans called Wissenschaft wasn’t knowledge but the- 
ory; and this flow of theory, while it carried any amount of learning 
in its controversial currents, was absolutely arbitrary in its direc- 
tion. It moved with the Zeitgeist in the direction of a trade wind. 
Yet this professional science, or fashionable theory, was proclaimed 
in a surprising tone of authority, and with the expectation of brow- 
beating the world into accepting it until the Zeitgeist and the path 
of national consciousness should take another turn.” ^ 

Every student of political thought must have felt at times a simi- 
lar sense of disillusionment. Much of what is called political philos- 
ophy displays the qualities that Oliver Alden disliked. It is fre- 
quently partisan and jesuitical. Very often it does little more than 
reflect the "direction of national consciousness, or more accurately, 
perhaps, of^national impulse. In many cases it is as deficient in 
knowledge asjt is long on theory. Its most vital quality oftentimes 
is a dogmatic eloquence and nothing more. Yet, granting all this, 
it is none the less a fact that political philosophies are to-day and 
have always been one of the great moving forces of human be- 
^Op. cit., pp. 437, 509. 
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havior. What men have thought, or thought they thought, about 
government has so vastly shaped their deeds that the political lilc 
of mankind, without an understanding of its underlying and moti- 
vating ideologies, is largely barren of meaning. Eor the student 
of history, political philosophies provide an indispensable key; for 
the student of contemporary public affairs and the inquirer who 
wishes to peer into the future, they provide an equally valual,)lc 
guide. History may not repeat itself, but in every age there is a 
large carry-over of past political thinking and a heavy seeding of 
ideas that will bear fruit in years to come. 

The institution of government is one of the major facts of social 
evolution. Nothing has influenced the history of the human race 
more decisively; nothing has challenged the human mind more 
provocatively. In facing such an overwhelming reality as thc^ in- 
stitution of government men are inexorably impelled to incpiiry 
and rationalization; for government is a fact with respect to which 
they must daily order and adjust their lives. Men think aboxit 
government because it thrusts itself upon them. They cannot avoid 
thinking about it, if they think at all. And as they think, so to a 
very large extent do they also act. 

Affirmatively or negatively, and often in both ways, the members 
of every social system are forced, by the very fact of being members 
of a social order, to elect certain courses of behavior in relation to 
government; and the courses thus adopted arc often profoundly 
influenced by prevalent political ideas and doctrines. Most persons 
do not originate a political creed of their own, but 
quently without real understanding, the ideas of others which seem 
to be in harmony with their own particular interests, prejudices, 
and points of view. For this reason political thinkers whose teach- 
ings have been widely welcomed and followed 
among the moulders of human destiny. Not less than soldiers, 
statesmen, scientists, and religious leaders have they shaped the 
course of human life. ' 

The authors of great political philosophies have been men of 
every kind and condition, actuated by motives as vai:icd and com- 
plex as men can have. Detached intellects, seeking truth for its 
own sake, have not been numerous, and intellects unaffected by 
parsonal circumstance and social experience have been even more 
rare. The origin and nature of government, its forms and func- 
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tionS;, powers and duties^ means and ends have been viewed in. so 
many different lights and treated with so little respect for reality 
that truth has often been obscured and the actual meaning of 
political phenomena sadly misconceived. But this has not dimin- 
ished the importance of political philosophies in the processes of 
history, nor does it detract from their value in explaining how mod- 
ern government has come to be what it is. 

II 

Nobody invented government or consciously planned its intro- 
duction into human society. Professor F. H. Hankins, a competent 
student of the subject, is of the opinion that the question of exact 
political origins is unanswerable in the present state of knowledge.^ 
He states, however, that modern political society is the culmina- 
tion of three principal stages of social evolution — tribalism, feudal- 
ism, and nationalism — and thaf the factors chiefly influencing 
social development from first to last have been the feeling of kin- 
ship, attachment to territory, social stratification, physical force, 
and the consciousness of kind. It would be interesting to review 
the technical arguments of anthropologists and sociologists as to the 
precise way in which these or other factors worked together to 
produce the institution of government, but it would be a confus- 
ing digression. For our purpose the important thing is to realize 
that somewhere along the road from savagery to civilization there 
has been established among every people a system of regulative 
authority which has come to be a distinct and dominant part of 
the social whole. 

Many students of political origins believe that permanent sys- 
tems, of authority and social regulation first appeared in family or 
kinship groups, and that these in the course of social development 
were transformed into political institutions. Be that as it may, the 
time came, in groups having competent leadership and authority, 
when kinshipTcould not be the basic social tie. Success in husbandry, 
trade, and war had multiplied their possessions, added to their 
membership, and extended the territories over which they could 
assert dominion. With these changes came a more complex social 
structure and a less personal relationship between the individual 
and the group than could be accounted for by any principle of blood 

^ An Jntrod iction to the Study of Society (rev. ed., 1935), p. 723. 
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kinship. Men began to feci a unity in the ocx^upation of a (X)minon 
territory, in the possession of identical or kindred langiiag<^s, in the 
worship of the same or similar gods, in the practicx^ of c'oinmon or 
related customs, in the habitual associations of socual and (XX)nomic 
intercourse, and particularly in subjection to a conunon autliority 
which regulated the most important social relationships. 

Gradually there emerged the political group -that is to say, a 

group differentiated by a system of institutional lif(^ in whicli <\sUib- 
lished social authority, regularly organized and applicxl, wxis the 
paramount cohesive force; in other words, a group liaving a recog- 
nized system of government. This system of governnuatt was not, 
in the earlier stages at least, particularly set ai)art as a unkiue and 
isolated element of the social structure. In many inslantx^s it was 
integrated with war organization, land ownership, nTigious prac- 
tice, and other vital aspects of group life. But it was govcaaunent 
none the less, because it spoke a^id acted for tlu^ community as a 
whole and wielded .authority as a social function. 

It was but a short s^ep[ to the next stage of political cUwclopment. 
The institution of government, whatever its original (brm and how- 
ever linked with other communal processes, mad(^ for greiiUn^ soli- 
darity and permanence in every phase of social cxisiciKX^ and Uaukxl 
to beget a feeling that unity under a common authority was a, dis- 
tinctive characteristic of societal life. Settled habits of (Tonomic 
and social existence furthered these tend(uicies, and gradually 
there appeared populous and highly organized cornmuni tit's, per- 
manently located in regions which they claimed as their own to 
the exclusion of all others, and maintaining within these t)ounds an 
institutional system of authority to which all must submit and give 
allegiance as a matter of recognized social obligation. Tht'. first 
communities of this kind seem to have been city-s talers springing 
up in such favorable areas as the valleys of the Nile, the 'I'igris, and 
the Euphrates rivers. In course of time conquest, alliances, inter- 
marriage, and various other consolidating factors 'Wrought forth 
larger entities, ■which absorbed scores of small communities and 
exercised authority over imperial domains. Witjh the establish- 
ment and administration of political authority as a dominant 
and decisive factor in community life came the first definite 

emergence of special problems of government to engage the 
human mind. 
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III 

Men undoubtedly lived under some sort of political authority 
many hundreds of years before they began to glimpse the porten- 
tous significance of this development in the institutional life. But 
when simple societies grew into complex states and tiny com- 
munities extended themselves into vast empires, thinking minds 
were shaken into action. The tasks of government were greatly 
multiplied, its scope enlarged, and its powers hugely increased. 
Ancient customs, traditional forms, and long-accepted processes 
were rudely disturbed and sometimes grossly violated. The iron 
hand of authority appeared less in the aspect of communal usage 
and ever more in the character of superimposed might. Reason 
was forced to challenge the pretensions of such authority. Minds 
that could conceive of justice, liberty, contract, property, and other 
ideas resting on social morality and wisdom could not passively 
resign themselves to the arrogant sway of unmitigated might. 

In the moment when reason thus began to question the right of ' 
man to rule over man, political philosophy was born. History 
knows not when or where the first political thinking was done, nor 
has it a satisfactory record of early political ideas. As far back, how- 
ever, as recorded history takes us we find conspicuous traces of 
genuine political thinking and convincing evidence of its antiquity. 
Some time in the early dawn of things political, government had 
claimed justice as its affair, and thus had stirred inquiring minds to 
address themselves to the problem of justice; had asserted authority 
over one phase or another of domestic life, thus arousing considera- 
tion of the question of political obligation against family obligation; 
had intruded upon the domain of religion and thereby started the 
perennial issue of ecclesiastical versus political authority; had up- 
held or upset certain gradations of rank and class and in so doing 
stirred up the hornet’s nest of caste and privilege; had exacted 
tribute frotufits subjects and inaugurated thereupon the eternal 
controversy over taxation. 

How lorfg, prior to the appearance of the state upon the stage 
of history, intellectual effort had been directed upon such questions 
we do not know. Long enough in some portions of the world, it 
seems clear, for notable bodies of thought to have developed. In 
the fragmentary survivals that have come down to us from the 
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literatures of the earliest dvilizatious we (ind eviclenee of great 
social struggles and great battles of ideas. The funda, menial issues 
were in many instances strikingly similar to those which have pro- 
duced the systematic political philosophies of later tinu's, and the 
ideas expressed in such literary remains as w'. have arc iudicalivc 
of once-existent clusters of political thought of genuinely signilicant 
scope and content. The endeavor to rationalize loolitieal authority; 
to explain and justify existing facts of political life or stipjdy a basis 
for a better political order; to theorize, ponder, and conclude, 
seems to have been coeval with the rise of systematic government. 
In the speculations of political philosophers, rulers and rebels, 
statesmen and politicians, reformers and reactionaries, and political 
actors in every role have found shibbok'ths and doctrines appro- 
priate to their wants and needs. 

History contains no more vital story than that of tlu'. great politi- 
cal philosophies, for nothing more truly reveals the soul of man in 
any age than his thinking on the problem of government. Nothing 
more accurately measures the fitness of mankind for that millennial 
society which some have called the Kingdom of Heaven and others 
the Republic of Utopia than the philosophies which reflect its 
efforts to construet a framework of reason for the process of author- 
ity. 
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CHAPTER II 


OUT OF THE PAST 


civilization readily acknowledges its debt to the 
\ A / cultures of Egypt and Asia for arts, crafts, letters, 

Y w sciences, and religions, but not for political ideas and 
institutions. All of these pre-European civilizations, according to 
the view frequently expressed by European and American scholars, 
were politically sterile; produced nothing in the realm of political 
thought and practice worthy of serious attention. Professor W. W. 
Willoughby, in his well-known treatise on ancient political theories, 
accepted the common dicta of Hegel, Janet, Rawlinson, Muller, 
and other classic authorities on ancient cultures to the effect that 
the principal contribution made to political thought by the early 
non-European civilizations was the imperial idea, which, “as they 
exemplified it in practice, was one quite different from that which 
the modern world knows.’’ ^ 

Even that dubious achievement is more than many Western 
historians have been willing to ascribe to the political genius of 
the precursors of European civilization. To them, as to Kipling, 
East was East and West was West and never the twain could meet 
on a common ground of political ideology, because, forsooth, the 
peoples of the East were not by nature political-minded, whereas 
those of the West were by nature lavishly endowed with talents 
for political thought and action. Wherefore, it followed from this 
premise, the Western races were not only destined for world su- 
premacy but also for unique preeminence in the philosophies of 
politics. 

Sweeping generalization of this sort is an untrustworthy vessel 
for cruising scantly explored seas of human experience. The pro- 
digious labors of archaeologists and historians during the past 
quarter-centufy have dredged up facts which impeach the validity 
of all former generalizations respecting the political life and thought 
of the ancient world. It is no use pretending that Egyptian and 
Asiatic political thought ever reached the high stage of systematic 

1 The Politic Theories oj the Ancient World (1903), p. 20. 
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fructification that has distinguished the political thought of the 
West: but it is no use pretending, either, that the anci(uit pre- 
European civilizations were unpolitical and produced neither po- 
litical ideas nor principles of governmental practice, llie closer 
and fuller acquaintance with the civilizations of rernoU^ milUaiiuins 
which we now enjoy reveals an astonishing abundance of political 
ideas among the peoples of those vanished eras, and shows lhat 
both in thought and practice they anticipated, paralU^led, and 
possibly to some extent laid foundations for ideas which' subse- 
quently appeared in European political consciousness. It was in 
those ancient political systems that the human mind first canic to 
grips with the problem of government and first attcanpted to formu- 
late ideas to account for the phenomena of politics and to systema- 
tize the exercise of political authority. 

n 

The story of ancient Egypt is not the story of a kingdom, an 
empire, a period, or a people; it is the story of a civilization lasting 
more than three thousand years and encompassing within its span 
of time many kingdoms, empires, periods, and peoples. Just when 
that civilization dawned, and whether it was original or derived, 
as has been suggested, from an older Mediterranean culture, we do 
not know. We do know, however, that as far back as there is any 
trace of civilization on the marvelously fertile margins of the Nile 
there are also traces of political life and political institutions. 

In the most remote times of which there is authentic it* tfl* t*) "t* tl tlit^ 
territory of the Nile Valley was inhabited by numerous local clans, 
each giving allegiance to its own tribal chieftains and worshipping 
its own local deities. Gradually, in the course of generations, these 
petty and independent political entities underwent a process of 
consolidation. Conquest doubtless played a potent part in effecting 
this progressive amalgamation of microscopic political societies, 
but some credit also must be given to such factors as the intermar- 
riage of ruling families, the similarities of religious . beliefs and 
usages, and voluntary federation for protection against invaders 
from the surrounding deserts. About 3500 B.G., according to the 
more modern reckoning, the loose galaxy of tiny city-states which 
fringed the banks of the life-giving river was definitely welded into 
a single body politic, which is sometimes known to history as the 
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Old Kingdom. Thenceforward the story of Egypt revolves about 
the rise and fall of dynasties, the growth and decay of empires, and 
all the manifold mutations of political institutions , a 

Thirty dynasties, more or less, are'*cornprise3'’m*^e chronology 
of Egypt from the founding of the Old Kingdom to the Alexandrian 
conquest which marked the end of truly independent and Egyptian 
Egypt. During those three thousand years Egypt was far from being 
the stagnant theocracy of popular supposition. The succession of 
dynasties was not simply a passing of power from monarch to mon- 
arch, but was often a phase of convulsive political processes as full 
of interest and significance as any the world has known. Egypt 
had her struggles between central and local authority, her con- 
flicts between crown and nobility, her quarrels between church 
and state, her contests between classes and masses, her revolutions 
and counter-revolutions, her tides of reform and waves of reaction, 
her creative statesmen and pettifogging politicians, her periods of 
intelligent progress and her periods of dark reactionism. Indeed, 
the more we learn of Egyptian civilization during the three mighty 
milleniums when Egypt was the radiant center of civilization, the 
more reason do we find for the belief that political ideas and politi- 
cal processes were transcendently influential in the shaping of her 
economic and social life. 

Entirely too much emphasis has been given to the theocratic 
externals .of Egyptian state organization and procedure. Profes- 
sor Willoughby, for example, quotes with approval the ancient 
saying of Diodorus that “The Egyptians respect and adore their 
kings as the equals of the Gods”; and then proceeds to develop the 
argument that “no discussions of the reasonableness or utility of 
political authority in general nor considerations of the relative 
merits of different forms of governmental control” could be ex- 
pected under a regime where “Divine sanction was supposed to 
support every exercise of political power.” In like manner the 
priest, Jdbn of Salisbury, in 1159 a.d. argued that the Roman Em- 
pire was a theocracy, because, as he said in his Policraticus, “Augus- 
tus Caesar wa? to such a degree subject to the priestly power of the 
pontiffs that in order to set himself free from this subjection and 
have no one at all over him, he caused himself to be created a pontiff 
of Vesta, and thereafter had himself promoted to be one of the 

^Willoughby, op. cit.^ p. 19. 
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gods during his own life-time.” ^ Modern historians do not so in- 
terpret the imperialism of Octavian; but modern historians prove 
the theocratic character of ancient Egypt by the same kind of evi- 
dence that the mediaeval champion of papal supremacy used to 
prove that the priestly power was superior to the secular in ancient 
Rome. The superficial evidence of theocracy in Rom(^ was over- 
whelming, but we know that the Roman government wa.s essen- 
tially secular. The same may have been true in Egypt. 

In reconstructing the institutional life of bygone peoples from 
surviving fragments of their civilization it is easy to bci mistakcui. 
A historian of the remote future, striving to recaptures the. esscuttial 
character of an American civilization nearly three thousaird years 
dead and having for evidential purposes such limiUxl mate'rial as 
inscriptions on the fragmentary remains of mouldering monu- 
ments and public buildings, the^ miscellaneous plunder of rilkxl 
graves and tombs, and the chance remains of once; great collt'c.tions 
of books and documents, might very plausibly interpret our present 
political system as a thorough-going theocracy. 

On surviving coins of our republic he would find on om* side the. 
inscription “In God We Trust” and on the other the lovely i)rofilc 
of a goddess called “Liberty”; in exhumed numbers of the Congres- 
sional Record he would discover that all proceedings in Congress 
were prefaced by the prayer of an ofBcial chaplain; in resurrected 
presidential proclamations and state papers he would fmd Janguage 
ascribing to God all the blessings of the American people in peace 
and war, and beseeching the favor of God in all future enterprises; 
in recovered law books and legal documents he would fmd that the 
Holy Bible was used to swear in presidents, governors, witnesses in 
court, and public functionaries generally; Ijr s 1 r 1 1 3^ s tt jr 1 

would learn that the properties of churches and religious institutions 
were exempt from taxation; and in surviving copies of school his- 
tories, Sunday school leaflets, and other literature of the common 
people he would discover that the American people were taught to 
believe that all of their presidents and other great public men were 
devout Christians guided by the clergy in every thought "and deed. 
With such reiterated evidence of theocracy at hand our 
archaeologist of time unborn might be easily persuaded that the 
great American Republic had no genuinely secular government. 

^ J. Dickinson, The Statesman's Book of John of Salisbury (1927), p. 64, 
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We who live under American institutions smile at the thought of 
such a fantastic interpretation of our political system; we know that 
the average American thinks of government not as a divinely or- 
dained and managed institution but as a thoroughly secular affair 
with very practical bearings upon mundane matters of property, 
business, and personal freedom. May it not be possible that the 
ancient Egyptians would have found similar amusement in the 
thought that remote posterity might misread the theocratic aspects 
of their*system of government? Government in old Eh^t was not so 
different in its practical bearing upon everyday affairs from govern- 
ment to-day. By means of government the Egyptians validated land 
titles, settled boundary works, regulated water rights, conserved na- 
tional resources against the peril of famine, constructed public build- 
ings, preserved order, punished c^mes, maintained armies and 
navies, levied and collected taxes, and performed scores of similar 
functions in common with the governments of the present time. 

Religion may have been a somewhat more potent force in shaping 
governmental policies and regulating governmental processes in 
Egypt than among the Greeks, the Romans, and later European 
peoples, though it would be difficult to prove conclusively that such 
was the case. The Egyptian religions did not doom the masses to 
enforced and slavish obedience to the will of a despotic theocracy 
any more than Christianity has done at various times in the history 
of European countries. Bushels of florid adjectives have been em- 
ployed in imaginary descriptions of the brutal drafting of the 
multitudes to build the great tombs and temples which Egypt has 
left to the world; but some modern authorities say there is consider- 
able evidence that much of this construction work was done in sea- 
sons of inundation, when all farm work was suspended on account 
of the benevolent overflow of the Nile and the idle population came 
gaily to the task of public building in a spirit of holiday and ad- 
venture. The Egyptian peasant of the olden times was not ground 
under the lieel of oppression any more than the fellah of to-day. 
He toiled mightily, of course, and knew not the meaning of politi- 
cal freedom; but Egyptian officialdom, judged by the standards of 
the time, was fairly benevolent, just, and wise; and the Egyptian 
serf, despite the exactions of the tax-gatherer and the landlord, 
sang and danced and feasted as men in health and security have 
done since the birth of time. J 
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The political ideology of ancient Egypt lias not been as well 
preserved as its religious ideology, for the very olwious reason that 
only temples and tombs have resisted the ravages of time. But the 
few political ideas which have sifted down throiigli tlie agt^s ai'C elo- 
quent in praise of noble principles and ideals of governuKait and 
show much evidence of reflection upon the reasonalihuK^ss and 
utility of political authority. The mighty Horexnheb, dynamic 
militarist who made an end of the chaos resulting from a, gciK'ration 
of religious controversy under his immediate predecessors, Tiitankh- 
amon and Akhaton, inscribed his formulary on the imperishalilc 
stone of a stela at Karnak: ‘'^My majesty is legislating for Egypt 
to prosper the life of her inhabitants’’— a doctrine to which Jeremy 
Bentham and the English Utilitarians could have subscribed with 
enthusiasm. And being a docr,pf the word as well as a proc'laiuKa', 
Horemheb proceeded to put his ideal into operation ))y attai'king 

I* ' 

that thorniest of all political problems, tax administration. I h' in- 
troduced new tax regulations, standardized the revenue's to h(^ col- 
lected, and provided drastic penalties for extortion and bribt'ry on 
the part of tax collectors — a program which savors not of theocratic 
absolutism but of enlightened political administration. 

The Egyptian legal code has not come down to us, but many 
of the writings which have survived are so larded with admoni- 
tions to public officials to exercise patience, maintain intpar- 
tiality, and do justice that it is difficult to escape the feeling that 
Egyptian political thinking reached high stages of idealism. A g(3od 
example of the standards of justice enjoined upon the officialdom 
of the middle dynasties is found in the famous Precapls of Plah- 
Hotep, which must have been a popular and widely read treatise 
in its day because five copies have been recovered. It purports to 
consist of the sage sayings of an old vizier, wearied by ptffilic life 
and seeking permission of the king to allow his son, after due in- 
struction, to succeed to the vizierate. “If thou hast, as a leader,” 
says Ptah-Hotep, “to decide on the conduct of a great number of 
men, seek the most perfect manner of doing so that „t}iy own con- 
duct may be without reproach. Justice is great, kivariablc, and 
assured. ... To throw obstacles in the way of the laws is to open 
the way to violence. ... If thou art a leader of peace, listen to 
the discourse of the petitioner. Be not abrupt with him; that would 
disturb him; that would trouble him. . . . The way to obtain a 
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clear explanation is to listen with kindness. . . . Let thy thoughts 
be abundant^ but let thy mouth be under restraint, and thou shalt 
argue with the great.” ^ In the same spirit as these humane coun- 
sels of the old vizier is a charge supposed to have been delivered 
by a king upon the appointment of a vizier: ‘Torget not justice. 
It is an abomination of god to show partiality. This is the teaching. 
Therefore do thou accordingly. Look upon him who is known to 
thee like him who is unknown to thee; and him who is near the king 
like him is afar. Behold, a prince who does this, and he shall endure 
in this place.” ^ 

Systematic political philosophies Egypt probably did not develop. 
But she cannot be denied credit for generating great political ideas. 
What the world owes to the political thought of Egypt we can never 
know. In connection with the temple at Heliopolis was a college 
to which, tradition says, came Solon, Thales, Pythagoras, Plato, 
and other great masters of Greek thought to study the wisdom of 
the ancient Egyptians, and whence they are said to have derived 
many of the resplendent doctrines of Greek philosophy. We may, 
if we choose, dismiss this as one of the romantic fictions of history; 
but we cannot doubt that the Greek world and many and frequent 
contacts with the great mother civilization of the Nile or that Greek 
thought borrowed generously from the store of ideas accumulated 
during Egypt’s three thousand years of political grandeur. 

Ill 

Of the political life and thought of the lusty civilizations which 
flourished in the valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates rivers between 
the years 3000 b.c. and 500 b.g. we know even less than of the politi- 
cal aspects of Egyptian civilization. Historians tell us with impres- 
sive unanimity that the city kingdoms of the Sumerians and the 
successive empires of the Babylonians, Assyrians, and Chaldeans 
were military despotisms resting upon theocratic principles quite 
uncongemaf to political thinking. We shall not quarrel with this 
opinion, though we may doubt whether the work of reclaiming the 
long-burifed records of the ancient civilizations of the Two Rivers 
has gone far enough to justify final conclusions. 

To suppose that civil government would be a secondary and rela- 

* Quoted in I. A. Wing and others, The Building oj Our Social Structure (1928), pp. 28- 
30. 
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tively inconsequential factor in the intellectual activities of peoples 
as highly organized and as deeply involved in political procc^sses 
of life as were these old Semitic social systems is hardly mor<^ plaus- 
ible than would be a similar supposition in regard to the Middle 
Ages in Europe, which, despite their theological preoccui)ations 
and theocratic tendencies, produced such notable political treatises 
as the Policraticus of John of Salisbury^ the De Reginiine Principtun of 
Thomas Aquinas, the Defensor Pacts of Marsiglio of Padua, and the 
De Monarchia of Dante. Government in the ancient Mcsopc;tamian 
empires had its armies to raise, its foreign relations to carry on, its 
irrigation canals to construct and maintain, its highways to build, 
its criminal laws to enforce, its commercial affairs to ix^guUiU^, its 
property rights to validate and protect, its civil wrongs to settle, its 
taxes to collect as well as its ecclesiastical functions to i)erform. 
The king, it is true, did claim sacerdotal prerogatives of llu' highest 
character and did succeed in clothing his secular ac.tivitic^s with 
religious sanctions; but so did Roman emperors once upon a time, 
and Russian czars, German kaisers, and, if the rcicords be not amiss, 
French and English kings of pre-revolutionary vintage. 

In spite of all theocratic pretensions on the part of royalty and 
prelacy, and in spite of popular acquiescence therein, the business 
of government is so overwhelmingly of the earth earthy that Its 
secular characteristics will prevail over all efforts to rt^legate them 
to the background. Striking confirmation of this is found in the 
famous code attributed to Hammurapi, the monarch who ruled in 
Babylon about 2100 b.c. The renowned laws of Hammur api cannot 
be reprded as royal fiats pure and simple. As Professor Breasted 
says, “The great king finally saw how necessary it was to bring into 
uniformity all the various and sometimes conflicting laws and bu.si- 
ness customs of the land. He therefore collected all the older written 
laws and usages of business and social life, and arranged them sys- 
tematically. He improved them or added new laws where his own 
judgment deemed wise, and he then combined them 'info a great 
code or body of laws.” ^ From the nature of its origin this code 
must be viewed as a social product, embodying the results of many 
generations of political experience, usage, and thought. If religion 
absorbed so much of the thought of the Babylonian people as is 
sometimes assumed, their legal code should bear little evidence of 

^ J. H. Breasted, Ancient Times (1916), pp. 130-131. 
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secular notions. But consider, if you will, a few random selections 
from the code of Hammurapi: * 

^‘If any man has borne false witness in a trial, or has not established 
the statement that he has made, if that case be a capital trial, that man 
shall be put to death. If any man has borne false witness in a civil law 
case, he shall pay the damages in that suit. 

‘‘If a patrician has stolen an ox, sheep, ass, pig or ship, whether from 
a temple or a house, he shall pay thirtyfold. If he be a plebeian, he 
shall return tenfold. If the thief cannot pay, he shall be put to death. 

“If a man has committed highway robbery and has been caught, 
that man shall be put to death. If the highwayman has not been caught, 
the man that has been robbed shall state on oath what he has lost and 
the city or district governor in whose territory or district the robbery 
took place shall restore to him what he lost. 

“If a man has taken a wife and has not executed the marriage con- 
tract, that woman is not his wife. If a^man has divorced his wife, who 
has not borne him children, he shall pay over to her as much money as 
was given for her bride-price anS the marriage portion which she 
brought from her father’s house, and so shall divorce her. If a man has 
married a wife, and she has borne him children, and that woman has 
gone to her fate, her father shall lay no claim to her marriage portion. 
Her marriage portion is her children’s only.” 

Does it seem probable that a society in which law and political 
authority were viewed as incontrovertible expressions of the will of 
the gods — gods more irrational, malign, and immoral than the 
men who worshipped them — does it seem probable, we repeat, 
that the legal code of such a people would impose no higher penalty 
for rifling a temple than for stealing from a private house, would 
impose heavier duties of restitution upon offenders of the patrician 
class than upon the common people, would compel public officials 
(presumably passive instruments in the hands of the gods) to reim- 
burse from their own pockets private citizens who may have suf- 
fered loss through the failure of the officials to catch the real of- 
fender, or would safeguard the property rights of a divorced wife or 
of the chikircn of a deceased wife? Could a people devoid of all 
conception of civil justice or of the reasonableness and utility of 
political authority develop such a body of laws? 

IV 

The most complete literature left by any of the ancient peoples 
is that fascinating compendium of Hebrew writings which the 
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Christian world has chosen to lump together as the Holy Bible. It 

is to be regretted that the average Christian reverences Bi!)le 
too deeply to understand it. Obsessed with a l)eli(rf in its sacro- 
sanct character, he fails to appreciate the sup(’:rb historical, socio- 
logical, and literary qualities of the Great Book. Few Biblical 
scholars of any repute to-day hold the Bible to be the Word of God 

in the sense that God wrote it or even dictated the writing of it; 

* 

but that the Bible contains the literary remains of one of the most 
gifted and articulate races that ever attained civilization is a hret 
too patent for even the most rabid skeptic to deny. Within the pur- 
view of its sixty-six books may be found history, biograi)hy, philos- 
ophy, poetry, folklore, romance, and even crotic'a of matcdiless 
power and beauty. But where are its political treatises? The com- 
mon assumption is that there^arc none; and, speaking strictly, that 
is true. 

The Hebrew people are said to have lacked political gemius and 
to have been motivated chiefly by religious ideas and aspirations. 
The Israelite state is said to have been an Oriental theocracy resting 
not upon the will of its rulers or of its people, but upon th<‘; will of 
Jehovah, who is described by Willoughby as “the legislatives source 
of the basic principles by which society was bound logctlier and 
controlled.” ^ Yet it is recorded in the First Book of Samuel ^ that 


the elders of Israel, not content with Jehovah’s manag<ancnt of 
their temporal affairs, “gathered themselves together, and came 
unto Samuel [Jehovah’s personal representative] unto Ramah, and 
said unto him, Behold, thou art old, and thy sons walk not in thy 
ways: now make us a king to judge us like all the nations. But 
the thing displeased Samuel, when they said make us <i king to 
judge us. And Samuel prayed unto the Lord. And the Lord said 
unto Samuel, Hearken unto the voice of the people in all that they 
say unto thee: for they have not rejected thee, but have rqcctcd 
me, that I should reign over them. . . , Now therefore hearken 
unto their voice: Howbeit yet protest solemnly unto tHcfii and shew 
them the manner of the king that shall reign over tjicm.” Samuel 
did as he was told, and warned the people of their Mly with a word- 
picture of monarchial tyrannies which should have sent a shudder 
up the spine of every father in Israel. Nevertheless, the Scripture 
says, “the people refused to obey the voice of Samuel; and they 

^ op. cit,^ p. 24. 2 j Samuel, vii, lx, x. 
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said. Nay; but we will have a king over us; that we also may be like 
other nations; and that our king may judge us, and go out before 
us, and fight our battles.’’ 

Now when Samuel reported back to the Lord how intractable 
the children of Israel were about this king business and asked for 
further instructions, Jehovah, regardless of his previous declara- 
tion that this would be a repudiation of his rule, took a very com- 
plaisant and urbane attitude, and “told Samuel in his ear the day 
before Saul came, saying . . . thou shalt anoint him to be cap- 
tain over my people, Israel, that he may save my people out of the 
hand of the Philistines : for I have looked upon my people, because 
their cry is come unto me.” 

Is this not a most astounding narrative to find in the literature of 
a people said to have taken their law and government directly 
from the mouth of the Most High? What manner of god must 
have been this Jehovah, to bow to popular clamor and give his 
precious people a kingly government that was destined to lead them 
straight to the altars of strange and alien gods? Did ever an Egyp- 
tian, Assyrian, Babylonian, Hindu, Greek, or Roman god make 
such a concession to the principle of vox populi vox Dei? Was ever a 
real theocracy founded upon such affable deference to popular will 
on the part of regnant deity? The Scriptures, to be sure, maintain 
. the fiction that the kings of Israel were merely temporal agents 
of Jehovah, but the vehement thunderings of the prophets down 
the ages show how empty that fiction was and how completely 
the people and their rulers were swayed by ideas of a different 
sort. 

Political motivation was an unquenchable element in Hebrew 
psychology. No catastrophe, not even captivity, exile, and utter 
loss of their homeland could extinguish the passionate will to power 
of the Jewish race. In the face of adversities such as utterly annihi- 
lated Greek and Roman political consciousness, the Jews preserved 
not only ttefir racial and religious unity but also their almost fanati- 
cal belief in the ultimate restoration of the Jewish state. The Messi- 
anic expectations of the Jews were certainly as much political as 
religious, and the political promises they held forth were undoubt- 
edly among the chief reasons for the credibility attached to them 
by an exceptionally incredulous race. The average Jew, and prob- 
ably also the average Jewish priest and prophet, never for a mo- 
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ment doubted that the Messiah would establish a poliiic'ai regime 
that would surpass the power and glory ol' all kingdonis of the 
earth. The Messianic prophecies are full of that sort of vatieinalion. 
'^And in that day/’ intones the majestically cloqiuaU Isaiah, ^Hhere 
shall be a root of Jesse which shall stand for an ensign of tlu^ pc^ople; 
to it the Gentiles shall seek; and his rest shall be glorious. And it 
shall come to pass in that day, that the Lord shall set liis hand 
again the second time to recover the remnant of his people, which 
shall be left, from Assyria, and from Egy])t, and from Pathros, and 
from Gush, and from Elam, and from Shinar, and from Hamath, 
and from the islands of the sea. And he shall set up an (aisign for 
the nations, and shall assemble the outcasts of Israel, and gather 
together the dispersed of Judah from the four corners of the earth.” 
Then in language of sublirne and awful eloquence the prophet 
foretells the destruction of all the kingdoms of the world sa.v(^ Israel, 
which “shall blossom and bud, and fill the face of tlic world with 
fruit.” To a people familiar with the splendors of Asiatic impe^iah 
ism, a people living on the high road between Egypt a.nd Assyria 
and Babylonia, a people who had sufTered oppression and desola- 
tion at the hands of those mighty monarchies such words were defi- 
nite political promises. Little wonder they had scant w(dcome for 
a Messiah who came saying, “My kingdom is not of this world.” 

No distinct literature of political thought, in fact no single treatise 
of exclusively political nature was ever produced by the anciemt 
Hebrews; but the Bible is a well-stored magazine of political ideas. 
So abundant and varied are the political ideas which make appear- 
ance in its pages, so typical are the factors in its political subject- 
matter, and so weighty is the authority accorded to it by Christian 
peoples that political controversialists have found it a never-failing 
source of substantiation for every kind of doctrine. The Bible has 
been used to support the doctrine of divine right of kings and to 
disprove it, to justify democracy and to subvert it, to vindicate the 
temporal supremacy of the church and to dispute/ ilj" to uphold 
religious liberty and to deny it, to defend slavery apd to oppose it, 
to condone revolution and to condemn it, to champion ciomrnunisna 
and to assail it, to sanction Prohibition and to combat it. And, 
being what it is the assembled literature of a many-sided and agile- 

minded people — the Bible has generously furnished ideas for all 
protagonists. 
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V 

The Chinese are Oriental people whom the West has likewise 
credited with few political ideas of any consequence. “While it is 
the habit of writers generally/’ says Senator E. D. Thomas, “to 
give China, as Dunning and Janet do, high place in the science of 
ethics and morality, the slight considerations given to political 
China are buried in such terms as ‘^Oriental Empire,’ or in stress- 
ing the morals, ethics, religion, and personal habits of propriety, 
they are forgotten. . . . Several writers give brief but worthy 
mention to Confucius vind Mencius. But the moral and ethical 
teachings of these great teachers are so heavily stressed that the 
ordinary student of political theories assumes that the field needs 
no further investigation.” ^ 

Senator Thomas’ own timely a»d valuable book on Chinese 
Political Thought bids us revise ouj: judgments of Chinese political 
institutions and ideas. To dismiss China as an Oriental empire in 
which political thought could not flourish betrays as little compre- 
hension of the true inwardness of Chinese political life as to deny 
that England has a constitution because it is not found embodied 
in a single written instrument. Although there is not, according to 
Thomas, a sharp distinction in Chinese political thought between 
political and moral ideas, “the political duty is the supreme duty. 
The prince’s or the subject’s duty to the State is made a moral duty 
as it undoubtedly has been wherever patriotism has developed. 
This has made for political morality, which is the highest of all 
moralities in the eyes of the Chinese when there is a conflict between 
duty to the State and any of the other many duties which propriety 
demands.” ^ 

The great thinkers of China did not neglect political thought, 
nor were political ideas alien to the Chinese people. Confucius 
was much occupied with public affairs and held several important 
public off ices during his long career. He taught that man should 
be brought into harmony with nature through education and the 
proper organiaation of government. Government he viewed not 
as an institution resting upon the absolute will of a divinely ordained 
emperor, but as one resting upon natural reason and sound virtue. 
In this doctrine he was essentially at one with Socrates, Plato, and 
scores of political thinkers who followed in their train. 

^ E. D, Thomas, Chinese Political Thought (1927), pp. 7-9. 
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Lao TzUj the Old Philosopher, ai^rctxl with Conriuuus tliai reason 
and virtue in conformity with the great priiu'iplt^s of uatuix' are the 
essential cornerstones of the institution of gcmaaniumt, but fell that 
the Confucian system of striving to attain Ihc ick^al through the 
formulation and observance of a niuUiUuk^ of meticulous rules of 
propriety was a mistake. A true prototyi)e of Rousscmu, Lao 'izu 
contended that man must be divested of all th(' artilieial eiuuim- 
brances of civilization and return to that id(^al state’; of natural being 
from which he had emerged in the building of civilizations.* In this 
Arcadian Naturreich it was believed that reason, virlu(‘, and good 
government were one and insepara1)k^ 

Mencius, like his revered master, Coitfucius, was an expouemt of 
the doctrine of natural reason and virtue as ilu^ basic ingreditmls 
of the state. Said he: Emperor Shun [my thical (Mupta^or-sage 

of Chinese antiquity] was but a man, and I also a nmn. . . , He 
who exerts himself will also become such as Slum was."’’’ (Jhuang 
Tzu, a renowned disciple of Lao Izu, rebelkxl against the com 
ventionalism and artificiality of the Confucian system, and went so 
far as to condemn all government. An institution, he argued, 
which imposed restraints on nature or created arbitrary standards 
of conduct was contrary to the great scheme of things— ii doctrine 
which libertarian thinkers of all ages have emijraced with ardor. 

The Chinese mind seems never to have accepted the notion that 
political authority was of supernatural derivation or that the em- 
peror was in any unique way a sacerdotal personage. Regicide and 
revolution were not only practiced, but were justified, and some- 
times extolled, by the philosophers. Menciu.s declares that a ruler 
who departs so far from the canons of reason and virtue as to be 
worthy of death is in no wise different from 

Ti. T" ^ /At 

JNot only is the ruler to be held responsible for the quality of govern- 
ment, but he may be brought to account by his subordinates. Con- 
fucius, though opposed in theory to regicide and revolution, cite! 
w-ithout disapproval a number of instances in Chinese lustory when 
kings and rulers were put to death. , , 

The Chinese conception of imperial authority “iippears to havt 
been that the emperor was a super-patriarch, the great and benevo 
lent father of his people; and when he ceased to be that, popula 
disapproval might assert itself against him. Confucius, who prob 
ably reflects the Chinese political mind as accurately as any of th 
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Chinese thinkers lays down in his Analects the following essentials 
for a sound and proper government: (1) to provide adequately for 
the economic needs of the people; (2) to maintain a military force 
sufficient to sustain the existence of the people; (3) to retain the 
support and confidence of the people. 

The ideal of an 'economically prosperous and flourishing people 
was ever present in Chinese political thought. The first duty of a 
ruler, say all the sages, is to prosper his people and conduct his 
government so as to promote the welfare of all. "'The earth provides 
enough for all. If all do not get it, it is the fault of the government.’’^ 
And still we hear that paternalism is a modern idea ! 

Though the imperial government of China was autocratic in 
form and often in practice, Chinese society has ever been essentially 
democratic in structure. The autocracy of the emperor was more 
that of a pater Jamilias than of a divinely sanctioned despot. True, 
the emperor ruled as the Son of Heaven, but, be it remembered, as 
the son of a Chinese and not of a Christian heaven. Heaven to the 
Chinese mind was not the mystic abode of an invisible and unap- 
proachable God, but a system of natural laws and relationships 
expressing the Perfect Mind and the Perfect Will. The state was an 
integral and indispensable part of this system, and at the apex of 
the state stood the emperor; but his authority was not supported 
by the mandates of God, but by the proximity of his conduct to 
that exalted fatherhood which he symbolized and was supposed 
to realize in the social process. In the vast and sublimated family 
of which the emperor was deemed to be the paternal head, the 
voice and will of the people could be felt and might at times out- 
weigh the voice and will of the emperor. 

VI 

Hindu political thought has received perhaps shabbier treatment 
at the hands of Western commentators than the political thought 
of any other Oriental people. Most of our information about 
Hindu political institutions and ideas has emanated from sources 
which could scarcely achieve a detached view of the political side 
of Indian life and character. The people of India have been repre- 
sented as being so intensely preoccupied with fantastic and stupe- 
factive religions as to be inherently unfitted for political responsi- 

^ E. D. Thomas, op. cit.^ p. 70. 
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bilities, and the political history of India, from tin- accounts of 
Western writers, would seem to be a delirious talc, full of the sound 
and fury of desolating civil wars and bloody religious struggles, but 
signifying nothing except sordid misgoverniiK'nl until lh(' British 
took hold and put things in order. 

To understand India and Indian political history out' must apply 
to his eyes corrective lenses through which lie mtiy s('c ca-rtain lacts 
not generally comprehended outside of Inditi. 'i’he (irst is thiil India 
never was a single country and never knew th(^ meaning of religions, 
economic, social, or political unity. Uke LuroiK', it luis always 
becira-i7ast continental area (the size and iiopuLation Ix'ing about 
the same as those of Europe minus Russia) mack' up of mtuiy race.s, 
religions, and political entities. The second corrc'caive fact to be 
noted is that India has had much the same sort of history :is Europe. 
Taking the history oTEuropc as a whcilc-, whu'h is tlie wliylyrisluiiilH' 
take the history of India, one may find in any con-('si)onding pc'riod 
of time in Europe just about as many liloody wtirs, dynastic, sti'ug- 
gles, and religious broils as may be. found in India. 'I’he third cor- 
rective fact to be observed is that thc^ backwardness of India as 
compared with Europe is of rc.dativ3y(rmmr^ 
from about the middle of the nineteenth century, wluai the' WestC'rn 
world began to reap the full fruits of the Industrial Rc'volution. 

It was the misfortune of India to be in a stale of disorder not un- 
like that of Europe during the Ihirty Years’ W:ir or thc' rc'ccnt 
World War at a time when powerful Euro[)ean states c'mbarkcd 
upon world-wide programs of economic imperialism. Being better 
organized at the time than any ol thc countries of India and, thanks 
to the Industrial Revolution, far better implemented, the Euro- 
pean powers were able to overrun India almost at will, much as 
the invading Huns and Moors had been able to do in Europe in 
earlier centuries. Superior organization, wealth, and technological 
equipment reduced India to dependency with quite the .same easy 
success as, at various periods in European history, they might have 
re uced Europe to dependency had there been a suErcicntly potent 
and aggressive non-European power seeking a foo{hold'in Europe. 

The ensuing dependence of India sliould not, thcnrforc, blind us 
to the fact that the political history of India is more ancient than 

at of Europe and not unfruitful in political ideas. During its many 
centuries of political independence the Indian continent witnessed 
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the rise and decline of states of every conceivable form and magni- 
tude, from tiny village commonwealths to mighty empires com- 
parable in area, population, and power with any the world has 
known. ‘‘^The Hindu Pericleses, Caesars, Justinians, Charlemagnes 
and Frederic Barbarossas,” says Eenoy Kumar Sarkar, “could 
easily challenge comparison with their western peers on their own 
terms.’’ ^ 

The Maurya Empire of Chandragupta and Asoka in the fourth 
and third centuries, b.c., was considerably more extensive than the 
present British Empire in India, and was in its day one of the great 
states of the world. It carried on diplomatic relations with Egypt 
and the states of Greece and was respected by them as an empire 
of world stature. TKeempire of the Hindu-Tartars in the north and 
northwest of India in the first and second centuries of the Christian 
era was also a state of world rai^k, maintaining diplomatic rela- 
tions with the rulers of China on the one hand and with those of 
Rome on the other. The southern empire of the Andhras, b.c. 200 
to A.D. 250, was another Indian state of great power and magnitude,' 
which enjoyed equal relations with the leading contemporary states 
of Europe and Asia. So one might continue the enumeration, nam- 
ing one by one the great kingdoms and empires which have made 
the history of India rich and varied in political experience. 

It would seem incredible that such long-continuing, far-sweeping, 
and widely, diverse political processes should produce no political 
thought. “Unfortunately,” to quote Mr. Sarkar again, “the impres- 
sion has gone abroad since the days of Max Muller that the litera- 
ture of the Hindus deals mainly with vague idealism, unpractical 
mysticism, and other-worldly absurdities — at best metaphysical 
philosophy. Besides, a few stray passages from one or two ancient 
Hindu authors have been erroneously taken to be the watchword 
of all Hindu thought. Sanscrit literature is in reality the literature 
of every human activity from cooking, dancing, painting, cattle- 
breeding, gardening, and grooming to erotics, thieving, burglary, 
warfare, navigation, and manufacture of military implements. 
Needless to observe, political and socio-legal treatises occupy a 
great deal of space.” ^ 

1 B. K. Sarkar, “Hindu Political Philosophy,” Political Science Quarterly, Vol. xxxiii 
(1918), pp. 482-500. 

2 Ibid,, p. 488. 
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'Mr. Sarkar, in the essay just quoted, infornis us that wrilings on 
political theory and practice arc to l)C found in TK%o,rly every branch 
of Sanscrit literature, and that there arc a uurnher of outstanding 
special treatises on politics and public administration wlxleh arc 
comparable in every respect with those winch adorn tlie litca^atures 
of European countries. Not many of these, how(':ver, have l)een 
translated into English, and none of them arc wcdl known to the 
western world. 

Among the leading doctrines of Hindu political thought, as 
condensed by Mr. Sarkar, are the following: (1) the ich^a that rulers 
are not all men elevated to high position in order tluit they may 
protect the interests of the people; (2) the ick^a tha t it is the duty of 
rulers to consult the people, keep in touch with thtar affairs, and 
consider matters brought forward by them; (3) tlu". idcci that it is 
the duty of the people to cooperate in the administration of govern- 
ment, obey the laws, and lend aid in their enrorexanent; (4) tlu^ idea 
that the proper functions of government include any activity which 
may be expedient according to social needs; (5) tlic idea that 
rulers should be guided and controlled by the advice of ministers 
and counselors; (6) the idea that the kingship is a secular institu- 
tion, subject to constitutional limitations and checks imposed 
through the ministry and people; (7) the idea that the governed 
have a right to resist and overthrow tyrannical government; (8) the 
idea that military service and valor arc of supreme importance in 
regulating and controlling the processes of government; (9) the 
idea that warfare should be conducted in as hiunanc". and chival- 
rous a manner as possible; (10) the idea that the first acciuisition of 
man through the state, and therefore perhaps the primary ol)ject of 
government, is property; (11) the idea that the second acquisition 
of man through the state is dharma^ a comprehensive 
embracing the concepts of law, justice, duty, 


one. 


This concept of dharma is most interesting. It is tlt^philo.sophic 
fructification of danda, which may be taken to me^ the physical 
potency of the state to employ coercive means of Effecting its will. 
By danda, out of political society, is begotten dharma in the sense of 
positive law, and also in the sense of natural law, moral law, and 
ethical jurisprudence. Out of the same wedlock is begotten dharma 
in the sense of theoretical and practical justice, and also in the 
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sense of civic duty and political virtue.^ The ability of the Hindu 
mind to spin out so elastic and many-sided a political concept 
argues a very considerable facility of political imagination and no 
little faculty of political invention. It cannot be said that Hindu 
political ideas have had any great influence upon Western political 
thought, but the extent of their influence upon the past and present, 
and possibly upon the future, political life of India no Western mind 
is wholly competent to measure. 
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I N the history of political ideas the plac(^ of Atluais is unique. 
From this incomparable City of th(^ Violet ( Irown (nnanaUxi the 
world’s first systematic political philosophies, and also nuiny of 
the world’s most dynamic and permanently vital politicail ideas. 
Hellenic culture was universal throughout tlu*: M('(lit<a'ran(‘a.n lit- 
toral; Hellenic art and literature flourished wherewer (Jixx'ks made 
their abode; Hellenic commerce encirclxxl the s(xis; Hellenic swoixls 
were everywhere unsheathed*'; Hellenic institutions of government 
spread to hundreds of cities in Europe, Asia, and Africa; but Hel- 
lenic political philosophies flowered almost excliisivcdy in Athens. 
In the realm of political thought the Athenian mind was the: sover- 
eign mind not only of Greece but of all antiquity, and, some would 
say, of all time. 

It was not by accident, nor yet perhaps by reason of innate quali- 
ties of mind that the Greek peoples inhabiting the tiny Plain of 
Attica came to be politically sensitized beyond any other aggix^gation 
of people the world has ever known. The conquering Aryan nomads 
who came pouring into the region of the Aegean about 1500 n.o. 
had few positive qualities betokening political fertility, but on 
the other hand they had equally few cncurnbranctcs and inhibi- 
tions. At the time of their first appearance upon the scene of their 
subsequent preeminence they were nothing more than a colloca- 
tion of racially related tribes of roving herdsmen. Such govern- 
ment as they had was inchoate and unsolidificd. Owing to their 
nomadic habits of life they had escaped the ‘formalizing and con- 
gealing effects of the temple-state and priest-king stages, of political 
development. Kings and priests they had, to be sure, but such 
kings and such priests! Their kings had no palacw; n^ courts, no 
lands, and no authority save as leaders in battle. And their priests 
formed no hierarchy, had few supernatural attributes, and exerted 
little influence in temporal affairs. 

Social organization was primarily familial. Each head of family 
enjoyed patriarchal prerogatives within his own sept and, if his 
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family were of sufficient importance, a certain titular prestige 
throughout the tribe. In time of war the head of one of the great 
families became a sort of general in chief, but lesser generals were 
nup^raus and often demonstrated their independence, like Achilles, 
by sulking in their tents. Greater and lesser families — nobles and 
commons — ^were to be found in each tribe, but these were not 
sharply differentiated or definitely set apart. 

Having no political antecedents, no sacred traditions to main- 
tain, no* long-established and complicated institutions to perpetu- 
ate, the Greek tribesmen were able to accommodate themselves to 
almost any set of conditions. Upon penetrating the Aegean penin- 
sula they found a full-grown but easily conquerable civilization, 
and simply moved in and took possession. Here were magnificent 
cities— Cnossus, Tiryns, Mycenae — ^walled towns, cultivated fields, 
industries, houses of trade, temples, and mystic religious rites, and 
elaborate social and political u*^ages. As military masters the 
barbaric Aryan raiders settled down upon this pre-Hellenic (prob- 
ably Semitic) social order and proceeded to absorb civilization. 
Not, however, as slavish copyists, but as learners unhampered by 
the past and prone to innovation and experiment. By this contact 
with an old civilization their political development was greatly 
speeded up, but not by the wholesale adoption of what they 
found in Greece. They retained their embryonic political institu- 
tions and rapidly developed them to meet new conditions. 

Had the story of Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, or Persia been re- 
peated, there would have been a gradual consolidation and coales- 
cence of city-states and tribal domains to form at last a vast Greek 
empire. But this did not occur until after the apogee of Greek 
civilization, when Macedonian might forged a fitful hegemony 
destined to expire almost in birth. Topography militated against 
Greek political unity. The invading Greek tribesmen found in^ 
the Aegean area a scrambled conglomerate of rugged mountains, 
isolated ^atteys, inthrust arms of the sea, and marginal islands. 
Each conquering band fell heir to a more or less insulated section 
of territory ai^ there proceeded to erect an independent com- 
monwealth. That rivalry which is natural among kinsmen tended 
to prevent voluntary amalgamation, and the transitory contacts 
between the different tribes did not encourage involuntary uni- 
fication. Hence they not only remained separate, but separadsm 
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became the very keynote of their political behavior. All their 
politics were local politics, and local politics, as we know from 
modern experience, engender the most violent passions aitd the 
most intense interest. The rivalries were so num<'rons, th<'. hidings 
so hot, and the collisions so frequent that pxiblic affairs oulraiiked 
all other interests. 

This preoccupation with politics was greatly accentuated by 
the social and political structures evolved by most of the. Greek 
states. We have already noted that the invading tribesmen were 
of two classes — nobles and commoners. These, upon the comple- 
tion of the conquest, became free citizens, while the conquered 
aboriginal population was reduced to the status of serfdom or 
slavery. The free citizens rarely constituted more than half and 
often much less than half of the total population; but they alon(‘ (m- 
joyed political rights and privileges. Though monarchial forms 
were preserved in some of the Greek states, the actual power of 


government soon fell into the hands of the nobility. But in course 
of time the patricians began to peter out. In most of the Greek 
states they got their estates hopelessly encumbered with indebted- 


ness and were too soft and stupid to maintain themselves either as 


military or economic overlords. So the commoners came into 


power. In some places only rich commoners were admitted to 
participation in public affairs, and this resultqd in a form of govern- 
ment known as oligarchy. In other places, of which Athens was 
the most conspicuous example, political rights and pfivil(;gcs to 
the fullest extent were accorded to all free-born citizens. I'his re- 


sulted in a form of government known 

meaning rule by direct action of the citizenry. Often in the 
factional struggles which characterized Greek politics a proemial 
Hitler would get the masses behind him, unseat the existing author- 
ities, and install himself as ruler of the state. Such a government 
was called a tyranny, not so much because of its arbitrary as be- 
cause of its extra-legal character. — - 

Greek political thought was begotten of democracy, csjpcciisilly 
Athenian democracy. In Athens, with a total pcy^Sulation of be- 
tween 300,000 and 400,000, the citizens and their families num- 
bered not more than 160,000, and of these scarcely more than 30,000 
were adult males qualified to partieipate in public affairs. No 
slave, no ffeedman, no resident alien, and no Greek, unless he 
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could establish descent from an Athenian citizen, could take partdn 
public assemblies, cast a vote, hold an office, appear in a court of 
law, or enjoy any of the privileges of membership in the body pol- 
itic. It was a closed communion of which none could partake who 
lacked the requisite genealogical qualifications. 

“One obvious result,’’ says Mr. H. G. Wells, “of this monopoli- 
zation of the state by the class of citizens was that the patriotism of 
these privileged people took an intense and narrow form. They 
would form alliances, but never coalesce with other city states. 
That would have obliterated every advantage by which they lived. 
There would have been no more fees, no more privileges. The nar- 
row geographical limits of these Greek states added to the inten- 
sity of their feeling. A man’s love for his country was reinforced 
by his love for his native town, his religion, and his home; for 
these were all one. Of course slaves did not share in these feelings, 
and in the oligarchic states very bften the excluded class got over 
its dislike of foreigners in its greater dislike of the class at home 
which oppressed it. But in the main, patriotism in the Greek was 
a personal passion of an inspiring and dangerous intensity.” ^ 

To the foregoing reasons for the extraordinary development of 
political consciousness among the Greeks, and particularly the 
Athenians, may be added their religion and their economic life. 
Fortunately the hearty Aryan herdsmen who overran the Aegean 
lands were not encumbered by an Oriental religion, or by over- 
much religion of any kind. Their gods capered and laughed like 
human beings, and were in truth little more than human beings of 
heroic mould. Their idea of compliance with the will of the gods 
was not subjection to a metaphysical and incomprehensible abso- 
lute, but conformity with natural forces which men could perceive 
and understand, and of which their gods were symbolic represen- 
tations. Of mysteries they had many, but of mysticism very little; 
of religious rites they had an abundance, but of theological dogmas 
almost nOijfC. Hence their political ideas were undefiled by reli- 
gious obfuscation, and their priestly class, by comparison with the 
corresponding\lass in Babylonia or Egypt, was small and incon- 
sequential — chiefly guardians of shrines and ceremonial function- 
aries. 

Economically Greek society, and notably Athenian society, re- 

1 H. G. Wells, The Outline of History (New York, 1930), p. 290. 
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fused to become permanently straliru'd. Agricultural r(;sourccs, 
except in a few sections, were too meager to pca-mit tlu'. risc^ of a 
permanently dominant landed aristocracy; but manufacturing and 
commerce opened roads to wealth and power for all (;lass('s. Dili- 
gent artisans, clever tradesmen, and even slave's made Cortuncs 
and rose to positions of consequence in thepolteries, nu'lal indvislrics, 
textile faetories, shipyards, mercantile establishments, and linancial 
houses which sprang up all over Greece. As economic power 
changes hands political power tends to do th(' sanu', tmcl as a 
consequence of constant mutations of economic, struc.lure the 
political life of Greek states was in a corresiK)ndingly continuous 
state of flux. Government was a decisively important fac'tor in 
the economic struggle, and was involved in (wery clash of ('co- 
nomic forces. 


Of the hundreds of city-states which nomislicd in ancuemt (Greece, 
Athens is the only one the world fondly loves to nnuendxa’. Others 
in their day were perhaps just as populous, just as mighty in war, 
just as prosperous in their economic affairs, just as wc^lhgoverned, 
just as great in every material way; but not one can be mentioned 
in the same breath with Athens as a center of intellectual and artistic 
achievement. Nor can any other compare with Athens in richness of 
political experience and boldness of political thought* More per- 
fectly in Athens than anywhere else in the Hellenic woi'ld ^‘Clrcek 
patriotism blended the emotions of school and family, of rc^ligion 
and politics, into one passionate whole.’’ * Nev(n^ b(;fore, and possi- 
bly never since, in human history has such complete identification 
of the individual and communal been achieved. 

Athens was slow in taking her place among the states of (Ircecc 
because she had much to overcome. The soil of Attica was thin and 
the terrain unsuited to either extensive or intensive agricultural de- 
velopment. The countryside lay open to marauders hf iand and 
sea, and not until there was a communal solidarity and- power suffi- 
cient to convert the Acropolis into an impregnable /trorighold was 
there any respite from pillage and spoliation. Of necCvSsity, there- 
fore, the settlements in the vicinity of the Acropolis coalesced into a 
strong state, and the kings who ruled from this Attic Gibraltar were 

^R. H. Murray, Th History of Political Science from Plato to the Present (1926), p* 1* 
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able to bring all the petty kingdoms of the surrounding territory 
under their sway. 

But kings were not destined to survive in the Athenian state. By 
713 B.G. monarchy had given way to aristocracy, which, subject to 
the numerous mutations incident to the transformation of the city 
from a bucolic garrison into an emporium of world trade, endured 
until about 508 b.g., when an aroused populace, taking advantage 
of factional struggles within the ruling class, forced through consti- 
tutional reforms which converted the government into a democracy. 
The active management of the Athenian state was now in the hands 
of its citizens. Every adult male citizen was ipso facto a member of 
the general assembly of citizens which wielded suprein^ 3 Ulba^^^ 
He might also be called upon for service in the 3i^^ries, oFcourts, 
which consisted of 6,000 citizens drawn by lot from the general body 
of citizens and divided into ten panels to function as judicial tri- 
bunals. For this duty the citizen received a fee equivalent to a day’s 
wages for a skilled laborer. Fees were also paid, in the later history 
of Athens, for attending the general assembly. While this practice 
gave poor citizens the same chance to take part in government as 
the wealthy, it also had a tendency to put citizenship on a merce- 
nary basis. Some historians have criticized the Athenian citizenry as 
a rabble of fee-seekers and bribe-takers. 

In addition to the assembly and the courts the principal organs of 
government were the archons, the generals, and the councils, es- 
pecially the Council of Five Hundred. The archons originally 
functioned as a board of magistrates, but in time their work was 
absorbed by the assembly. The ten generals may be likened to 
ministers of state in modern governments. The assembly elected 
them and determined their powers and duties. The Council of Five 
Hundred was a preconsidering, proposing, and supervising body 
elected by the citizens. 

Radically different was the scheme of government in Sparta, the 
chief contender with Athens for supremacy in Hellas and the im- 
placable rival who finally brought the Athenian Empire to ruin. 
Sparta was ai\ agricultural state with a monarchial form of govern- 
ment that was in reality dominated by a military junta. Full citizen- 
ship belonged only to the Spartans, who were descendents of the 
original conquerors. They were a minority of the total population, 
and were trained warriors ready for instant action. By a most rigid 
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system of athletics, military exercise, diet, and (xlucalion, the 
Spartan boy was trained from early youth for warlarct and g(W(Tn- 
ment. Women were subject to a correspondingly s(W('re course of 
tra inin g for motherhood, and of the children born to them only the 
strong were permitted to live. Below this ruling class was a middle 
class called the perioikoi, who had civil but no political rights; and 
beneath these was a class of agricultural serfs calk'd hdoU\ who had 
no rights at all. 

The machinery of government in Sparta consisttxl of two kings, 
who reigned but did not rule; a senate of twcnty-tnghl nKunbt'rs in 
addition to the kings; a popular assembly composed of all adult male 
citizens; and finally a board of five ephors. The ephoratt^ was the 
focus of authority in the Spartan system. The senate: was (tsst'iitially 
a judicial body, and the assembly, though potentially supreme, did 
not meet frequently and delegated most of its power to the ('phors. 

This Spartan r6gime had a curibus fascination Ibr the. Atlumian 
mind. In the martial organization, repressive discipliiu^, standard- 
ized education, social regimentation, and concentrated authority of 
the Spartan state, Athenian thinkers, disillusioned Ity the vtigarics 
and excesses of democracy, were prone to sec qualities (Essential to a 
sound polity. Yet Athens to-day enjoys a glorious immortality, 
while Sparta is all but forgotten and would be entirely unrcmcra- 
bered were it not for the part she played as chief adversary of 
Athens in the dramatic struggle for preponderance in the (Irciek 
world. Spartan government was potent but ephemeral; Athenian 
government was impotent and equally ephemeral, but Athenian 
ideas of government would never die. 

The climax of Athenian power came between the years 490 and 
404 B.c. Turning back the second Persian invasion at the battle of 
Marathon in 490, “The Athenians broke the spell of the Persian 
name; for they bravely faced perhaps six times their number and 
proved once for all the supremacy of Greek over Oriental. The vic- 
tory filled the Athenians with self-confidence and made them ag- 
gressive. Within a day their stature had grown heroic, and the 
memories of that day inspired them thereafter to brdve danger in 
the forefront of Hellas.” ^ Thus began the imperial age of Athens. 
Under the leadership of Themistocles, a political genius of towering 
ability, the city began to gird itself for the inevitable third Persian 

1 G. W. Botsford, A History of Greece (1899), p. 112. 
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invasion. The finances of the state were strengthened and put in 
order, a navy of two hundred triremes was built, and a defensive 
league of Greek states, including Sparta, was effected. In the spring 
of 480 B.c. the invaders appeared with an army estimated to number 
between three hundred thousand and a million men and fleet of 
more than a thousand ships of war. At the celebrated pass of Ther- 
mopylae the Persian host was checked by a handful of Spartans, and 
in the bay of Salamis the fleet was destroyed by the Athenians and 
their allies. On land the war continued until the following summer 
when the Spartans and Athenians in alliance overwhelmed the 
Persian forces at Plataea. 

From this titanic struggle Athens emerged as leader of the mari- 
time states and Sparta of the land states. Athens promptly con- 
verted the Delian Confederacy into a naval empire which Spartan 
militarism could not allow to go unchallenged. Both foresaw the 
inevitable day of collision and began to make preparations for it. 
One of the first moves of the Spartans was to undermine the power 
of Themistocles, the super-statesman whose genius had made Athens 
a foe to be feared as much as Persia. By a political conspiracy, said 
to have had its source in Lacedaemonian plots, this Hellenic Wash- 
ington was forced into retirement, but in 460 b.c. a worthy successor 
stepped into his shoes. The name of Pericles is affixed to the golden 
age of Athens. Under the leadership of Pericles as general and head 
of the state Athens reached the peak of imperial prowess. The first 
war with Sparta and her allies ended with complete victory for 
Athens in 451 b.c. The material prosperity of the city was never 
greater. Sculpture, architecture, letters, and philosophy prospered 
in like degree, and the masterpieces of art and literature which 
appeared during the thirty years of Pericles’ ascendancy in Athens 
have never been surpassed in number or quality in any time or place 
since the world began. 

Even as the pinnacle was reached storm clouds appeared on the 
horizorr. In 431 b.c. Sparta launched another drive against Athens, 
and this instead of coming quickly to a decisive issue stretched out 
into a war b^endurance. The popularity of Pericles declined, fac- 
tional politics accomplished his suspension from command of the 
army, and in 429 b.c. he died of the plague. The fortunes of Athens 
soon began to ebb. An inconclusive peace to last for fifty years was 
patched together in 421. It lasted only eight years. In 413 hostili- 
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ties were resumed, and in 404 Athens was 


beaten into subinission. 


Sparta now was supreme and Athens was her cluiUel. 


in 


On the morrow of her political splendor, as a itielanc'.holy anti- 
climax, came the immortal political philosophies of Atliens. It was 
as though the ordeal of defeat and humiliation on llu^ Ikh^s of \incx- 
ampled brilliance and power was a necessary fernKuti in llu^ matura- 
tion of political ideas. Between the thrc'c imj)erishal)l<' names in 

Greek political thought — Socrates, Plato, Aristolkv and the rise 

and fall of Attic imperialism there is an interesting, if not signifKuuU, 
chronological correlation. 

Socrates was born in 469 B.c.—ninc years l)efore Ik^ricU's (umic 
into power in Athens — and was put to d(^ath in 399 ihCr- livc^ years 
after the final eclipse of Athens hs an independent pow<a\ Plato was 
born in 427 b.c., which was two years after tlu' d('a,lh of Pericles, 
and died in 347 b.c., just at the time Macedonian militarism was 
beginning to sweep all before it. Aristotle was born in 384 b.c., 
when Sparta was at the height of her ovca'lordship in I h'llas, and 
died in 322 b.c., which was one year after the death of Ak'xander 
the Great. Socrates, the teacher of Plato, saw Athens rise to the 
summit of political greatness and plunge clown into the k)W(\st pit of 
political debility and shame. Plato, the teacher of Aristolk^, wit- 
nessed the decline and fall of Athens, the judicial murdcu' of Soc- 
rates to placate the Athenian populace, the overthrow of Sparta by 
the Theban alliance, and the fateful rise of Macedonian antocracy. 
Aristotle, the teacher of Alexander the Great, lived through the 
culmination and collapse of Spartan power and saw his native 
Macedonia become mistress of Greece, then mistress of the world, 


and finally mistress of nothing but glorious imperial memories. 

Greek political thought had its beginning long before thc'. time 
of Socrates. Regarding human society as part of an intelligible 
and orderly cosmos, Greek thinkers very early rationalfeed the 
state. They saw it not as a mystic and divinely ordained instru- 
mentality for the government of man by powers not/df this earth, 
but as part of the natural order of things, fulfilling nature^ s require- 
ments for living as earthlings must if they would enjoy the best 
life has to offer. It was as natural and necessary as the family, was, 
in fact, an enlarged and sublimated family, fusing the individual 
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and the community into a harmonious and perfect whole. As a 
part to the whole was the citizen to the state, and he was in duty 
bound to conform his behavior with patterns prescribed by the 
state, not because the state spoke with the absolute imperative of 
supernal authority, but because it was the supreme embodiment of 
right reason among men. Thus, though the Greek must obey, he 
might also question and criticize. Conceiving the state to be the 
acme of rational being did not mean that this or that existing state 
must always be so regarded. Reason might challenge the validity 
of things as they were found, and creative intelligence might point 
the road from imperfection to perfection. Hence, according to 
Willoughby, the Greeks were ^ded to construct ideal polities as the 
crowning point of their philosophies.”^ 

The Greek conception of law was similarly genial and rationalis- 
tic. Law, in the broadest sense, was understood as a rule or principle , 
of b ehavmr^^ men should (?onform because it was part of the 

natural order oT things. All Greek notions oi law bore the stamp of 
this fundamental idea."'' Of the three words commonly used to con- 
note law — themis^ dike^ and nomos — the first referred primarily to 
that which is ordained by Heaven, Fate, or Nature; the second, to 
that which is abstractly right and just; and the third, to secular 
laws originating either in established usage or governmental enact- 
ment. Like the Common Law of England, the greater part of 
Greek law remained for centuries unwritten, being reduced to 
concrete activation by ad hoc pronouncements of magistrates spe- 
cially revered for learning and wisdom. As in England at a later 
time, this tended to heighten the feeling that law was common 
sense and right reason in the form of specific rules of human action. 

Political ideas as intrinsically idealistic as the foregoing could 
not escape challenge in the age of rampant materialism which fol- 
lowed the defeat of Persia and the rise of Athens to economic and 
political priority in the Mediterranean world. Success — material 
success — became the keynote of this period of expansion and em- 
pire. Business prospered as never before, and the old aristocracy 
was supplanted>by a grasping, pushing, bustling breed of go-getters 
nr whom democracy was but a means to the all-absorbing end of 
self-aggrandizement and self-enrichment. What was a democracy 
‘n name became a plutocracy in fact. Even the age of Pericles, 

^ W. W. Willoughby, The Political Theories oj the Ancient World (1903), p. 59, 
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with all its shining achievements in art, ar(Lit<H'lur(\ lilca'atiire, 
and philosophy, was a time of declining (nvic virtue* and growing 
laxity of individual honor. Pericles hims(dr was a, demagogue grown 
to the stature of statesmanship, and he rnaintairu^d his pow(T in 
Athens by methods not unrelated to those of the modern political 
boss. 

In this milieu there arose in Athens about 430 B.(a a, sp('ci(‘s of 
teachers who came to be known as Sophists, Th<7 wcit not a, body 
of philosophers united by devotion to common princaples and tciv 
ets, but were sharp fellows who mack^ a good living by aching as 
private tutors in rhetoric, argumentation, (docpietKXh and other 
subjects of instruction. Although the" Sophists had no ('ommon 
creed, they all reflected the cynical realism of the clay. As Wil- 
loughby says, '^They taught truth not for its own sake, but as a, means 
to an end. Indeed they pretty nc^arly taught that therc^ was nothing 
absolutely and universally true, k;hat there': wctc no i)rin('ii)U\s ab- 
stractly valid, no canons of conduct cverywheax^ and undca' all cir- 
cumstances binding. They recognized no distinction between the 
idea of right and the formal laws in which it might find itsc4f (em- 
bodied. Because they saw these forms diflcring at dillercmt times 
and among different peoples they rejected the idea that there' arc 
abstract principles of justice which arc everywhere valid. . . . 
Man, they said, is the measure of all things. ... By man they 
meanFhta®ldnd--as-'distribuflvCly 'vicvved,-'n0t a.s univ('rsally c.on- 
ceived. That is, according to their view each individual^ with all liis 
accidental and peculiar desires and charactcri.stic.s, wa.s qualified 
upon the basis of those desires and characteristics, to pass judgment 
upon what was right and wrong for him to do. . . . Instead of 
being instructed to see principles of natural or universal right cm- 
bodied in the civil laws and customary morality of his country, the 
citizen was taught to discover only particular decrees which were 
in the main the product of the selfish desires of those who had orig- 
inally issued or sanctioned them. . . . Holding such a position as 
this the Sophists were necessarily led to declare superior strength 
to be the sole basis for a legitimate exercise of poWbr. iFor if there 
were no universal principles of justice to be enforced, and if self- 
interest were the sole actuating motive in human conduct, political 
right necessarily rested upon a simple basis of might.” ‘ 

1 Op. cit., pp. 76-77. 
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Against the current of this baneful stream of political ideology 
Socrates set himself like a stubborn bastion. Born in Athens about 
469 B.c., he was the son of a stonemason and a midwife, people of 
the working class. He was given the customary education of an 
Athenian youth and embarked on life as a sculptor, which in that 
day was as much a skilled trade as an artistic calling. He also served 
in the army in several campaigns and was a member of the govern- 
ment in minor capacities. As a sculptor he did not succeed too well 
and soon gave it up for teaching, his true forte. 

At first he was regarded as a Sophist, and was in some respects 
akin to them. Unlike the Sophists, however, Socrates charged no 
fees, offered no course of study, and kowtowed to no man. Devot- 
ing himself to an unrelenting search for truth, he adopted a unique 
mode of procedure. Wandering about the city in company with 
a group of friends and disciples, upon whose bounty he probably 
depended for a living, he would encounter some one who could be 
drawn into a discussion. It was not difficult, for the streets of Athens 
served as a public forum and were thronged with men ready to dis- 
cuss anything at any time. Socrates would then start grilling his 
opponent with questions and would continue until he had demon- 
strated that his opponent’s position was untenable. The method 
was novel — often infuriating to opponents thus publicly unhorsed — 
and Socrates was an eccentric and striking figure. “With his enor- 
mously bald head, protruding eyes, flat nose, and thick lips, he re- 
sembled the satyr masks displayed in the shop windows at Athens; 
big-bodied and bandy-legged, he stalked like a pelican through the 
streets. But the pupil who looked beneath the satyr mask saw in 
the soul of the master images of fascinating beauty to remind him 
of the absolute perfection of God.” ^ Such a man was bound to be 
a sensation, and the shrewish reputation of his wife, Xantippe, did 
not diminish the piquancy of public interest in this exotic figure. 

Socrates left no writings; what we know of his thought comes 
from the Writings of his pupils, notably Plato, Isocrates, and Xeno- 
phon. His method of reasoning was inductive and utterly irrever- 
ent. “With tlib frost of his tantalizing irony he nipped many a 
promising blossom of political omniscience.” ^ He cared for noth- 
ing but facts and sound reasoning based on facts. Men, he taught, 

1 G. W. Botsford, op. cit., p. 225. 

® W. A. Dunning, A History of Political Theories: Ancient and Mediaeval (1 902), p. 22. 
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must be guided exclusively by knowlc'dgcy Inie kuowkxlgx', which 
penetrates beneath the surface of things, disregards th(^ iut)liv{\s and 
interests of passing periods and personafiti('s, and an•iv(^s at truth 
that is universal and eternal. Like a true Cn^c'k, he l)<^li(W(‘d that 
mankind was destined by nature for political so('i<Sy, but h<^ could 
not believe that the prevailing system of govc'rnnuaii in Atliem 
rested upon sound principles. The basic premis(‘ of Atiumianchnnoo 
racy was that all citizens were equal and cc|ually (|ualirK‘d to take 
part in government. Upon this, Socrates made unnauitting war, 
contending that only those possessing tlu' ci(X'p(‘St wisdom and the 
highest virtue should be entrusted witli the administradou of gov- 
ernment. 

With such unorthodox doctrines and correspondingly monstrous 
ideas in the field of ethics and religion, he corruptcxl the* youth of 

Athens. King Demos could not endure such a pt'slilerous gad-lly; 
so he must die. Anytus, the tanfici-j nursing a jK^rsonal grievance, 
led a trumped-up prosecution against him. 'I'lie verdicl, a foregone 
conclusion from the beginning, was death ljy tlu^ cu|) of hemlock 
which subsequent ages have made a .symbol of tlu‘ I'allacy of trying 
to exterminate ideas by killing the man wlio advoc-ates ihcun. 
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CHAPTER IV 
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I 

N Plato Socrates lived again. Not in the sense that the pupil was 
an unvarying facsimile of the master; not even in the sense, as is 
often said, that Plato was the literary and philosophic exer.ntnr 
of the great querist; but rather in the sense that the mind and soul 
of Plato so compl etely absorbed the thought and spirit of his te acher ' 
aTtonnspireT!^^ genius to crea te a 

tTTafrevHf^^ streets of Athens. The unrivalled pro- 

tagomsTwEos^^ logic, flashing irony, and sovereign intel- 

lect dominate the writings of Plato was no mortal of flesh and bone, 
but an apotheosized Socrates, sneaking not only what the actual 
Socrates might have spoken but also what the resplendent imag- 
ination of Plato would have him say.vHow much of what is ascribed 
to Socrates in the works of Plato is of genuine Socratic origin and 
how much is of Platonic invention, we cannot tell; but it is certain 
that the genius of Plato deserves no less credit than the influence 
of Socrates. 



^Superficially Plato was everything that Socrates was not^ An 
aristocrat, claiming descent Froffltne halt-mythical Solon, first great 
lawgiver of Athens' a gentleman of leisure, pursuing no vocation, 
but winning such renown as an athlete and intellectual prodigy that 
his true name, Aristocles, was supplanted by the nickname ^Tlato,” 
celebrating the breadth of his shoulders and the expanse of his brow; 
^a traveled cosmopolite who visked and studied in many cities of 
Greece, Italy, and Egypt;|a man of striking presence, if portraiture 
is to be believed, handsome as Apollo— that such a personage should 
fall under the spell of a hideous, deformed, impecunious day laborer 
posing a? a philosopher is no less a superlative tribute to the intellect 
and personality of Socrates than to the ini’erent greatness of Plato 
himselfT. • ^ 

'**Plato came under the tutelage^of Socrates in parly manhood. He 
was twenty-eight years of age when his master paid the ultimate 
penalty for freedom of thought and speech, ^ind that anguishing 
event seems to have launched him fully up^n his own lustrous 
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career as teachei', writer, publicist, and philosopluu'. I Ic founcUxl in 
Athens a school called the Acadcniy, from tlic grove uanuxl Aea- 
demicus, where it was the habit of Plato to meet his pupilsf" 'riit'rc 
he taught more or less regularly until his death at the agt' of eighty/** 
No cloistered pedagogue, however, was this towering gxaiius; h(^ was 
also a man of affairs whose opinions were valued and whos<.i advice 
was sought by persons in high places. Often during his long and 
busy life he was called in as a consultant and expert advisen' to nilc^rs 
and legislative bodies throughout the Greek world, and his [hx^stige 
seems to have been so great as to have led him to l)eli<w(^ lu^ (‘ould 
secure somewhere the adoption of his plan for an id(xil common- 
wealth. Two trips to Sicily arc said to have been mad(^, for this (ex- 
press purpose, and on the second of th(\sc he was aCnally a‘ble, 
so tradition says, to persuade . Diony sius 11, the ruling tyrant, to 
give him a tree hand m reorganizing (.he govcrnrm-nl: ol’ Syra- 
cuse, but failed of his purpose because his relbrrns wc're loo 
drastic for a dem agog ic dictator, who must at all costs pnv 
serve his popularity. 

'The writings of Plato touch every phase of the thought of his 
time, and constitute an imposing compendium of CJrcx'k learning 
and culture. So thoroughly was Greek life identified with slate life 
that few of the works of Plato, and of other Greek writer's as well, 
wholly escape the infiltration of political thought, even when deal- 
ing with subjects remote from politics. But it is not necessary to scan 
all of Plato’s works in order to get the gist oJ^his political philosophy; 
this may be found in three treatises which deal primarily with politi- 
' cal matters — the Republic ^ the Statesman, and the Imus. 

in these three, as m most of his other writings, Plato employs his 
characteristic, one might almost say his personally copyrighted, 
dialogue styl e of treatment. Philosophical treatises are generally 
expected to be painfully systematic and so prosaically profound 
withal as to stagger the lay reader. Indeed, the learned doctors are 
much disposed to frown upon such wanton brothers of the craft as 
strive to popularize they writings by recourse to a limpid 
Style. But here was a philosopher who wrote for the m^an in the 
street, in language he could understand, and in a form as lively and 
compelling as the gusty bouts of conversation which were a daily 
occurrence on the streets of Athens — form adapted from the 
drama and possessir!^ many of the same gripping qualities as the 
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comedies and tragedies which brought the multitudes trooping 
eagerly to the theaters. Discursive and unprecise Plato may some- 
times be, but he is rarely dull or pedantic. The characters who ap- 
pear in his dialogues, with the exception of those composed near the 
end of his life, are not mere dummies performing for a clever ven- 
triloquist, but vital human beings whose conversation sparkles as 
though it had come from the animated pen of a novelist. Adeiman- 
tus, Glaucon, Thrasymachus, Appolodorus, Crito, Philebus, and 
their companions are just such people as one might have met in the 
Athens of Plato’s day. Even the peerless Socrates refuses to turn into 
a verbose and tiresome paragon. Ranging over the whole empire 
of ideas, the dramatis personae of these enthralling dialogues, alight- 
ing first upon this and then upon that topic of current interest, 
carry their adventurous discourses through lush valleys of expe- 
rience, across barren deserts of dogma, into deep forests of uncer- 
tainty, over perilous heights of theory, through raging torrents 
of controversy, striving ever to gain the elusive goal of perfect 
knowledge. 

To the thrill of intellectual exploration is added the thrill of 
search for the ideal, which is Plato’s method of arriving at truth. 
The ideal, in the Platonic sense, is not to be discovered by the simple 
process of choosing the most satisfactory of a number of existing 
alternatives, or by the even more simple process of permitting the 
imagination, expanded by the heat of emotion, to picture things as 
one might wish them to be. ®Tne , Platonic ideal is the perfect Jdea, 
proved so by a ruthless process of comparison and criticism.^ is the 
idea that withstands every test of knowledge, every test of specula- 
tion, every test of logic, and from this acid bath emerges untar- 
nished. Such an idea, according to Plato, may be taken as uncon- 
ditionally and universally true. Only absolute ideas (ideals) such 
as these should be used as bases for generalization, and upon such 
ideas alone should be laid the foimdrations of political thought and 
the principles of political action. ^he Republic^ the Statesman^ and the 
Laws are, therefore, simply the recorded conversations of groups of 
characters qu&ting for ideas, and the political structures conceived 
by them are structures only in idea; but if the ideas of which they 
are made measure up to the standard of the ideal, they not only may 
become structures in reality but will be better structures than any 
men have ever made. 
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II 

-/i}The Republic, says Benjamin Jowctt, is the greatest of all tlu^ works 
’ of the center around whicli the oilier clialogiu^s may lie 

grouped/ ^“Nowhere in Plato is there a dcH'per irony or a gre^ater 
wealth of humor or imagery, or more dramatic powcaa Nor in any 
other of his writings is the attempt made (o inlerwc^avt^ lift^ and 
speculation, or to connect politics with philosopliy/’ ^ I Tlu^ dia- 
logue opens with Socrates as narrator naxnmling th(^ ev(mts and 
discussions of the previous day; when he w(mt down lo lh<^ Piraeus 
(the port of Athens) along with Glaucon to witness a lestival there. 
Turning their steps homeward after tlie pr()e(\ssion, llu^y arc. ov('r- 
taken by Polemarchus, son of Gephalus, who insisKailly nrg(\s tluaix 
to come to his fatherks house and stay the day, al llu^ clost^ of whi<di 
will come the night celebration, including a, toix’h raxa^ and other 
events worth seeing. Meanwhile there will he ix'st, food, and a 
chance for a good talk. The invitation l)(ung accepUal, So(a'aU\s and 
Glaucon accompany Polemarchus to th(' home' of ( Vplialns where, 
in addition to the members of the family, th(‘y lind a number of 
guests. 

Immediately the verbal tilting begins. Questioned by Socrates as 
to the compensations of old age, the vencaaible Gc^phalus <iuutes a 
line of Pindar saying that^'^^Hope cherishes the soul of liim who lives 
injustice and holiness . . and declares that the p(^ac(' of mind 
resulting from having had enough wealth to (escape all lemptation 
to do wrong to others is the greatest comfort of his dc’iclining yea,rs. 

‘'Well said, Cephalus,” interposes Socrates; ''but as concerning^ 
justice, what is it? — to speak the truth and pay your debts—no more 
than this?’’ 

Here is a bone for rapacious minds to tussle over. What 13 msc 

tice? Socrates avers that speaking the truth and paying your d(?htS 
i g not a correet defi nitio n of iusticc^^ and the other coUoquists are dis- 
posed to argue the point. The youthful Polemarchus, inht^lriting the 
argument from Cephalus, who retires to look after th 
first to challenge the position of Socrates, and is quidd'y put to rout. 
Then Thrasymachus, “the personification of the Sophists, accord* 
"Qg to Plato’s conception of them,” ^ breaks into the argument with 


^ B. Jowett, The Dialogues oj Plato (4 vols., 1902), Vol. ii, p. xviL 
2 Ibid.:, P. xxvii. 
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a roaring accusation that Socrates is merely juggling with words. 
“This sort of nonsense will not do for me/^ he shouts, “I must have 
clearness and accuracy.”^ Socrates meets the charge meekly and ^ 
courteously, but deftly proceeds to impale the blusterer on the spit 
of his own faulty logic and turn him over and over until he is ruin- 
ously charred by the scorching flame of dialectic. The brothers 
Glaucon and Adeimantus then enter the fray and are successively 
made to run the gauntlet of merciless and devastating interrogation. 

Hour upon hour the heady discourse runs on, spinning out the 
entire day. '^Does justice consist merely in giving to every man his 
own? ^No; for that would often be to give a man the means of doing 
harm to himself and others.^ Does it consist in giving to each man 
what he deserves — to the good man, good; to the evil man, evil? 
No; for that would mean that it might be just to do evil; and a good 
man is not just if he does evil at all. Does it consist in giving to each 
man his rights under the law? No; for the laws dojotjoefer equally 
upon all, and those who rule the state and make the laws often con- 
sider only their , own selfish advantage. "'The doing of such things 
may give the appearance of mstice, tor lustice as actually admim s-^u^ 
tered is a mean betwe en the best a nd the worst — a middle course 
wfiTch men pursue because they are either too weak to obtain justice* 


or not strong enough to do injustice at will. True justice cannot be 
of such quality^it must be of such nature that the just man will be 
happier in poverty and defeat than the unjust man in riches and 
honor 

How can we see into the nature of true justice? By looking at the 
state, says Socrates, much more readily than by looking at the in- 
dividual, for (as all Greeks were ready to agree) the state is merely a 
magnification of the individual. Therefore, suggests Socrates, “if we 
imagine the State in process of creation also; and when the State is 
completed there may be hope that the object of our search will be 
more easily discovered.’’ Thus Plato has Socrates embark upon the t 
task of constructing in idea a commonwealth in which true justice 
shall prevail. "" ^ 

But this ideal s.tatedsJx)Te more than imaginary; it is to be a state 
which not only should but could be."* The true creator of states is ’ 
necessity; therefore the philosopher will follow necessities in the 
fabrication .qf his ideal ^ate arrange^nt^#The^rim^ necj^itics % 

i/W., p. 12. 
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are'food, clothing, and shelter. These', an', he^tic'r siipplie'd by spe^- 
cialized labor than by each person’s trying to follow many oe'cnipa- 
tions. 'MIence the state, even in its most ck'nu'iilary form, should 
have husbandmen, weavers, shoemakers, buildc'rs, and otlu'r arti- 
sans to provide the basic necessities^ Exchange', of ge)ods is a. iiec'e's- 
sity that follows very closely upon the hcx'ls of spceualize'el produc- 
tions; and this requires tradesmen and merchants, and also S('amcn 
if trade be carried overseas. Common lal)orcrs we)uld also l)c rev 
quired for tasks requiring great strength. With these' ne'e^dful mem- 
bers to satisfy all the basic necessities, the states e'xisting in Areaidian 
simplicity should be a complete and healthy organism. 

Actual states, however, arc not like that, dlu' simple' life' doe's not 
long endure. When their necessities arc wedl supplie'cl, the' pe'ople'^ 
discover new wants. TPlamtoddris not enough I nuisT llatlcr the^ 
palate with gastronomic delights. ^Phun dpihing will nol do; tlu'y 
^must bed6ck themselves with finery and brnatne'nis. Plain liouse's 
do not_satisfy; they musrabound in luxury and be lilUxI with super- 
Huous effects. PTaif^Hoj^Hy'd^ arc sconu'd; the'y must 

senses with every, conceivable. mdulg<.mct^i sbitc f 

aa.5ggi^Gg^ oi people with a passion for imlTmiK'd 

^acquisition.,.^ large part bfits pbbalatibh'is up of iK'rson.s not 
essential to its existence-V.rtisansetradcrs,*'s<;rviints,'' prosliintes, 
actors, artists, arid others who thrive upon the iri.s;iti<'iblc ai)p(‘til(' of 

I the community for an ever-mounting quality ol’ basically useless 
articles and services. Soon the territory which fonnes'ly suHic.cd to 
support the state becomes too small; it covets a .slice of its iKUgh- 
bor’s territory, and its neighbor returns the compliment with in- 
terest. “Then, without determining as yet whether war docs good 
or harm, thus much we may affirm, that wo now have discovered 
war to be derived from causes which arc also the causes of all the 
evils in States, private as well as public.” ' 

Even though the state may escape the mania for po.sscssion and 
the consequent urge to expansion, may preserve its original condi- 
^tion of healthy simplicity, it cannot escape thq danger of war. It 
will be surrounded bv affenressive neioTihnrs and iTimCiT Kr-* , '' 


attack. Therefore me Ecaltlw state will hav< 

bdf^d5ey''^Koilltf'Be’ as' diflcrcnt from ordinary Wl 
tiers as theskiTled shoemaker is from the farmer who cobbles hi 

^ Ibid., p. 53, 
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own footwear.' These jdeal soldiers must be a class apart — g;iiarHi ans 
of tl ^tate— spe ciallY Jiains d for their task and of the very h igheat- 
physical ancTniental fitness."^ 

In this class of guardians Plato finds his solution of the problem of 
political authority.^The guardians are to be supermen in physique, 
mind, and character, and to the most capable of them' are to be 
entrusted the command of the army and the leadership of the state’f 
"^In early youth they will be chosen, says the architect of thi s fir§t* 
Ut opia * and by the same rigorous process of scientific selection that 
men have shown to be practicable in picking animals to be trained 
for special uses. First they choose animals that are well bred in 
view of the purpose M mind, and then by a- careful process of ob- 
servation and experiment they weed out those appearing to lack 
the special qualities desired.a in theisam e^wavLthe g^uardians of the 
state must bejele£te.ci.^^^ ‘ 

i hen comes the most imj^tant thing of all— hthe education of the 
guardians. Xb«L.i31sLb^healthXj JtTprig,_ fearfesTiSerce to the foe, 
and yet gentle to the citizens and to one another, trjjie and trust- 
worthy^ unselfis^ ancT incor ruptible, self-cont rolled at all 




U ( 






times, clear-headis:d, wis^ and above all moderate m their mdul- 
gence in the joys of food, drink, and love. Even with the best of raw 
material, can education produce such paragons as these specifica- 
tions call for? Yes, answers Plato, human nature is infinitely plastic 
aiid,infin%lx:.capaWe^ Bx_ahA49aL~education you 
“9..P.9.9I^. stejL.lhp^ cou^ and quicken the sword ^ by. jnental 
educatton.-you. can...£XD.and knowledge and deepen wisdom: by 

^ •»►(!) kW'H^ 

xao....engender„ self-control, ^moderation, and 

altm^ra^^ 

^he details of Plato’s audacious program of education occupy 
most of the second and third books of the Republic^ and are fasci- 
natingly modern in many respects. He would rigidlx..C£nspr.. Jhe 
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instruction of guardians from early childhood, permitting them to 
come into contact with no mfiuences detrimental to the ends sought 
in their educations Nurses and parents would be forbidden to tell 
them tales which might teach wrong morals or create psychological 
twists; everything of baneful tendency would be eliminated from 
their reading; religious instruction would omit all mention of hell 
(for these guardians must not fear death) and would teach of gods 
loving righteousness and rewarding good deeds; gymnastics would 
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perfect the body, and milijary training:, would teach, art of war; 

carefully planned and rigidly enforced dietari(\s would nuiu\tain 
their health and instill habits of temperance; and finally {diilosophy, 
the queen of sciences, would enlarge their knowledg(^ a.nd (mnohlc 
their minds. 

So far, so good; but would these guardians continiu" to be the 
noble and unselfish protectors and ^.ilcrsy^hal tluai' ediuaition had 
designed them to be? Would they not, as W<it('hdogs sonuainu'S do, 
turn upon the sheep and behave like wolves? 'Lhis, thinks ilu': master 
of the discourse, would depend upon thenr inaniu'r of lile as w(dl as 
upon their education: / 5 ,, . 

“Then now let us consider what will h<‘ llunr wny of hie, il' tla^y arc 
to realize our idea of them. In the (irsl i)la.('e, uoiu', of (lunu should Itavc 
anv property of his own beyond wluil is absolutely nec’essiiry; ruatluT 
should they have a private house or store (Uostyl aaamst anyoiu' who has 
a mind to enter their provisions shoulc^.' only such as an^ n‘(juir<al by 
trained warriors, who arc men of tempera, ace and eouragey tlu^y should 
agree to r eceive f rom the citizens a, fixed ,nUe of pay, enough to meet the 
expenses oj. the a nd they will go "to iness and livt‘ t,0" 
geffier like soldiers in a carnp.V (jold and silv<‘r w(': will tell tluan tluw 
/have irom uod; the diviner metal is within tlietu, and lluw luive tliere- 
lore no need ol the dross which is current among men, and ought not to 
pollute the chvme by any such earthly admixture; lor that commoner 
metal has been the source of many unholy ckyxls, hut. their own is muU^- 
filed. And they alone of all the citizens may not touch or handle silver 
or gold, or be under the same roof with them, or wear lh#iu, or drink 
from them. And this will be their salvation, and tliey will be* tlu" saviors 
of the S tate. ^But should they ever acquire lK)nu 5 oF or nuaK7H of 
their own, th ^will b ecome .good housekeetpe-rs and husbandmen ii> 

' .. ly f 4^) ^ ,5 }L i' ill alliesq)( the other 

. citizens; hating and being hated, plotting and being ploitt'd againi^ig 

.UfcJ^ .Qii^ch greater ttuTor of internal than of 

•< 1-^^ themselves and to tlic rest 

: of the State, will be at hand. ^ 

/I 

,, Adeimantus, however, is unconvinced. Other men, he argues, 
i build fine houses, and enjoy ‘ihc comforts and 

but the guardians must be content with 'privation; 
and penury. Yet they are the possessors of all power and authority,,' 
and hence the'aStKors orfhe' nches of others and of their own mis-' 
ery. 3Yill they not realize this and refuse to endure it? 

1 /6zi., pp. 103-104. i 
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Ah, but you miss the point, Adeimantus. These guardians will 
not find their happiness in the same things as other men.. They are 
of a "different order. Their happiness will come from the satisfaction 
of being guardians — a function they wih deligi!t“4©«"^^orm, the 
role they have been bred and trained for, the only life they know«^ 
If they could find happiness in the things that delight other men^ 
they would not be guardians any more than husbandmen, potters,, 
and cobblers would be what they are if they could find pleasure in 
the guaVdian’s way of life.^ Our guardians very likely will be the 
happiest of men, because they will have the happiness that nature 
assigns to them as custodians of the happiness of all. ^ We must not 
conceive for our guardians a sort of happiness that would make 
them anything but guardians,, or for other men a sort of happiness 
that would make them anything bujt what they are. „ “Q>ur aim in 
founding the State was not the disproportionate happiness of any _ 
one class, but the greatest happiness of the whole.'" " 

To each according to what nature has fitted him to be and to 
have— is that to be Plato’s definition of justice? Just when the dis- 
cussion appears to be skirting the borders of conclusive definition, 
Polemarchus and Adeimantus are seen to put their heads together 
in whispered conference, whereupon the latter turns to Socrates and 
demands that he amplify in one particular his proposal that among 
the guardians all things shall be in common. What about women 
and children? he inquires. The Master demurs; the discourse should 
have a limit, he suggests. 


^'Yes, Socrates, said Glaucon, and the whole of life is the only limit 
which wise men assign to the hearing of such discourses. But never 
mind about us; take heart yourself and answer the question in your own 
way: What sort of community of women and children is this which is to 
prevail among our guardians? and how shall we manage the period be- 
tween birth and education, which seems to require the greatest care. 
Tell us how these things will be. 

‘‘Yes, my simple friend, but the answer is the reverse of easy; many 
more doubts arise about this than about our previous conclusions. For 
the practicability of what is said may be doubted; and looked at in an- 
other point of view, whether the scheme, if ever so practicable, would be 
for the best, is also doubtful. Hence I feel a reluctance to approach the 
subject, lest our aspiration, my dear friend, should turn out to be a 
dream only.’’ ^ 


p. 106. 
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The hesitation of Socrates only whets the desin' of th<^ auditors 
to have him discuss this delicate subject, and they r(‘.fiiS(' (o hi him 
off. Very well then, he will take them back to tlu^ startin^^ point 
of the discussion. The guardians are to function as wa tch-dogs of 
the herd; that was agreed, was it notP'^Do we scpara.t:e dogs thong 
lines of sex in the work of hunting and herding^ No; (luy all share 
alike in the work, and must have the samc^. l,)r(X'ding, f('<xling, and 
training. So it must be among our guardians, if wouuui nrc t.o have 
the same duties as men, which of course, they must if tlu' g'uarclian 
class be perpetuated. Only in the begetting and Ix^aring ofc'hildrcn 
is there any radical difFerenc6 Tetween male and hanalc, and this 
does not prove that the nature of womcin is such that slu': slioiild 
have a radically different life. Women arc lik(^ m<ai in (luat‘ aptl-^ 
tudes and abilities, and they^vary as men vary. One woman is 
pugnacious, another is not; one is athletic, anothc'r not; one is 
musical* anotil'ti"'xiont:.Qne is maternal, another nolj oih^ lias tlu^ trift 
of healing, another not; one is pihilosophical, anollier not ; and one ' 
may have the temper of a guardian, not. 

The problem is to select women of suilaBft^.^nipera;nuait and 
ability for guardians, give them the right kind cinisblf^^'htion, and 
then mate them with the male guardians; for tlu': secr^K^ success 
in state-building is to develop ever better citizems wlio s1iatf4)ro- 
create still more excellent descendants. ^ To this (aid, wiv(\s and 
children among the guardians will be in conxmon; but this does not 
imply promiscuity. Matrimony will be a sacred thing- evem more 
so than now — but it will be difFcrcnt.^In ordc^r to (‘neourage* maL 
ings between those best fitted to produce childixm of tlie d<!sircd 
quality the rulers will arrange periodic festivals for hynKUK'-al pur- 
^poses, and will authorize on each of these occasions such a n timber 
?of matings as may be necessary to keep the population of the state 
at just the right figure/ These acts of coition will be sanctified by 
impressive and holy ceremonies designed to emphasize the nobk 
purpose of the union and to eliminate all elements of lust and 
obscenity. To insure the frequent mating of the very 
sexes and also to serve as an incentive to superior achievement, 
arrangements will be made to allow those of the highest quality 
and the best records to engage more often in the ceremonies of 
cohabitation than those, of lesser merit. What more powerful urge 
to excellence could the ingenuity of man devise? 
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The offspring of these matings' are not to be deemed the children ^ 
of the couple' who are their biological parents^ but the children of j 
the state. At birth children will be taken to a nursery and cared for 
in common by the nurses and mothers of the state. All persons 
who mated between the seventh and tenth months before a child 
was born will be its parents. Thus no parents will lavish affection 
upon one child to the exclusion of others, but will love all children 
as their own; and instead of being concerned only for the welfare of V 
jfethose of their own blood, will strive for the happiness and welfare \ 
of all. The guardians of the state then will come to be one great 
family in whichxach will regard all others a^infolk, and will say 
of every individual, “It is well with my own,^’ or, “It is ill with 

Wown.^’ United in common ioys and common sorrows, such a 
thing as selj^sliHeWfr(mTd"priv^^ and family interests % 

woulci,.be unknown in this exalted body of citizeiis. ^ 

Important above all things is the welfare of the children. When 
comniitted to the nurture and education of their biological parents, 
children do not fare equally well. Some parents are proficient in 
th£_rearing of children, and some are quite the opposite; some love 
their children too much to train them properly, and others too 
little; some have the means to do well by their children, and others 
Jo not. In the ideal state children of the guardian class will be ^ 
emancipated from all parental handicaps. Loved and cherished i 
oy all parents, they will nevertheless be nurtured and educated by 
aone. They are children of the state, and the state will see to their /f 
jpbringin^jjvill provide equal advantages Tor all, and will employ p 
':he most skilled and experienced nurses and the most competent 
leachers to mould them into future citizens. 

“Is such an order of things possible?” Glaucon inquires, “and 
.low, if at all?” ^ 

“Until philosophers are kings,” answers Socrates, “or the kings 
and princes of this world have the spirit and power of philosophy, 
and political greatness and wisdom meet in one, and those common 
latures who pursue either to the exclusion of the other are com- 
lelled to stand' aside, cities will never have rest from their evil^ — 
10, nor the human race, as I believe; and then only will this our 
Jtate have a possibility of life and behold the light of day. Such was 
:he thought, my dear Glaucon, which I would fain have uttered if 
t had not seemed too extravagant; for to be convinced that in no 
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other State can there be happiness private oi- public, is indeed a 
hard thing.” ' 

Now we are sure the man must be a visionary theorist; for who 
but a dreamer would propose to entrust th(“ government of the 
state to philosophers — those impracticuil i)retend('rs to wisdom 
whom the public regards with contem|)tuous amuscanent? But 
hold a moment. Not to the philosoirlK‘i2^ who arr but to t he id hjoso- 
phers wh o oush i to be would Plato entrust the guidanee of tlu' sttitc. 
Such men are rare, and most generally an^ spoih'cl in youth by 
faulty education, and particularly l)y that most (U)rrui)ting of all 
educators, public opinion. Th£Lruc pliilos()ph('r is a lov(‘r of wis- 
dom and not of opinion: is above all pettiness, avaric'e, vanity, 
envy, and hatefulness; fears not death, Init eounts his own life as 
naught: is generous, friendly, agreeable, just: worships hc^auty in 

' ' ' ' ' ti*T ' ' ' 

its forms, and practices moderation. Wlien (lualifaxl by agx* and 

viit m 4 i><ay,4imrt» Jit* 11*1. ' 'ini 1 'm 1 1 1 1 ' i ‘t nH't'l- "i f ,1 1 1 V i if 

,1 .din ^ ^ 

training, this man should be our snper-statc'sman. Unfortunately, 
he tells us, at present men do not dedicate tlKnus(‘lv(‘s to [jhilosophy 
according to the measure of their cndowmimts and rtanain Inie to 
it; they are swayed by false ideas of success, and seek to win the 
applause of the multitude^ If any man beeonu's a pliilosopher now 
it is in spite of and not because of our social system. Only ih(^ chil- 
dren offer a hope of better things. If tlK7 could \)c s(^para ted from 
adults, given a wholly new point of vi(‘w, and educa.t(al in tlie prin- 
ciples of true wisdom, it might be possible, to inaAiguraU' an ideal 
state with a perfect constitution and with coiruuunily of women, 
diUdren, and property. 

Tv yould ^such a state, once established, endure forever? It might, 
says Socrates, if the guardians could learn and ap],)ly U.) lh('. utmost 
the principles of genetics and education; but so long as these things 
,are not fully understood or properly employed, tiicre is a prob* 
^bjlity that the ideal state would jyadually degenerate into such, 
orms of government as now exist. _J 
These may be classified as timocracy, oligarchy, democracy, aqd 
tyranny. The first step downward from the ideal state wcaild come 
with the abandonment of communism and die e.stahlishment of 
^private property. The guardians, becoming mercenary, would ap- 
propriate the land, divide it among themselves, and reduce tO 
servitude the former freemen. The chief concern of the guardians 

1 /ij'i., p. 168 . 
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would be war, and the government would be in the hands of a war- 
rior class of landed gentry. Such is timocracy, of which Sparta is the 
best example. 

Timocracy gradually transforms itself into oligarchy. Wealth 
accumulates and men decay. Riqhes come to be concentrated in the#''* 
hands of a few great families or individuals, and eventually they 
s^Ize'cbhtrOl of the state. At* first they have easy going, but in the 
Tong run the passionTor possession proves to be their downfall. The 
rich become ever richer and fewer and the poor ever poorer and 

V I 

jxtore numerous.) Finally comes a time when the condition of the ^ 
poor is so desperate and their hate of the plutocrats so bitter that 
any little spark will kindle a revolution. Thus the oligarchs are 
overthrown and the rule of the people — a democracy — proclaimed. sJ 

Every one now hails the advent of a golden age of liberty and 
equality; but the weaknesses of democracy soon beconie apparent."^. 

; The people are hot capable of self-government. Freedom degener- ^ 
ates into laxity and lawlessness, while equality levels the good and / 
the competent to the same rank as the evil and the incompetent. ' 
The common people select the rulers and decide all issues at elec- j 
tion; the only way to rise to power is to flatter and beguile the | 
people. For such humbuggery a class of charlatans called politi- 
dans have a special talent, and they accordingly become the rulers 
of the state, exploiting the people while pretending to serve them. 
After a while one trickster excels all the rest, and becomes the spe- 
cial darling of the people. He promises everything — remission of 
debts, confiscation of wealth, distribution of land, and anything else 
to play on the cupidity of the people. The people trust him, exalt 
him, pour authority upon him, give him the janizaries he asks to 
trample down opposition; and, lo, he flowers into a tyrant, a dicta- ^ 
tor bent on plunder and personal aggrandizement. Democracy now | 
gives way to tyranny. Liberty vanishes and equality., is forgotten.# 
The state is enslaved By a despot who can be dislodged only by 
bloodshed and violence. There is no happiness, no justice. 




III 


The Statesman^ and the Laws may be dealt with more briefly. They 
are works of Plato’s later years, after he had suffered personal dis- 
llusionment through the failure of his attempts to inaugurate the 
idstocracy of his dreams under the patronage of Dionysius II of 
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Syracuse, and after he had witnessed the coinpk^tion of the, cycle, of 
political degeneration in Athens. Disillusiomnent coupled with ad- 
vancing years may have chilled his poetic enthusiasm and vcnoincd 
the barbs of his irony, but they did not impair the clarity of his 
. vision or shake his loyalty to the ideal. He still seeks th<> City of 
Light, hoping, if not believing, that philosoi)hcrs may Ix' kings and 
kings philosophers. 

In the Statesman we find Thcodorus, Socrates, (1 k' Lleatic 
Stranger, and Young Socrates discoursing on the; <iualities neces- 
sary for a perfect ruler. The search for these ciuali(i<'s earric's the 
discourse through a review of the ideals set forth in (he Rfjnthlw, hut 
is not content to stop there. A still more id(sil e.onc.ci)tion of the 
state is found in the type of government which, as llu' Lleatic 
Stranger explains, existed in^a former cycle of history when (jod 
ruled over men and cared for tlicm. For some reason in(;omprc- 
hensible to men this cycle of life came to an <'nd, and itum came to 
accept the types of government now found in the world. Some of 
these are superior to others; monarchy and aristocracy rank ahead • 
of democracy, and democracy ahead of oligarchy and tyranny. 
“But are any of these governments woi'thy of tin' name? Is not gov- 
ernment a science, and are we to suppose that scicuitilic' govtTnmcnt 
is secured by the rulers being many or few, rich or poor, or by the 
rule being compulsory or voluntary?” ** 

I True political science can be achfcvttd only und<T ji ruU'f who will 
jnot require instruction or restriction by hiw. He will 1 .k; learned, 
wise, impartial, upright, diligent, fully competent, and masterful— 
a veritable prototype of the Divine Ruler of (,Ii(‘ jrrc'vious lime when 
men lived like gods. Present forms of govcrniiKuit exist because 
“men despair of the true king ever appearing among them; if he 
were to appear they would joyfully hand over to him the reins flf 
v government.” With the coming of such a king there would be a re- 
birth of that former Elysian state of human society, and the present 
imperfect forms of government would be swept away. So ran the 
Messianic dream of the Greek philosopher four centtvric-s before the 
Galilean Christ began to teach of the coming of tho Kingdom of 

In the Law^, Socrates, who plays but a minor rOle in the StaUS' 
man, disappears Entirely, As his work became more expository and 

Jowett, The* Dialogues of Plato (4 vols., 1902), VoL iii, p- 52S. ^ j 
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dogmatiCj Plato seems to have felt that the character and method of 
Socrates were inappropriate, though he retained the dialogue form 
as his vehicle. The colloquists in the Laws are three — an Athenian 
Stranger, Cleinias, a Cretan, and Megillus, a Lacedaemonian. The 
scene is laid in Crete, and the three speakers are companions on a 
long walk from Cnossus to the cave and temple of Zeus, who is sup;, 
posed by the Cretans to have been the author of their laws. "Tn 
Lacedaemon, Apollo is assumed to have been the giver of the laws. 

The Athenian Stranger is curious about these beliefs and questions 
his companions concerning them. This serves to launch the trio 
upon a prolix and tedious dialogue in which the Athenian plays the 
part of protagonist and expositor. 

The general purpose of Plato in this dialogue is to construct a sys- 
tem of laws for a complete polity. Tradition has it that this treatise 
was not published until after Plato’s death, and the disjointed and 
I uneven character of the work lend credence to the supposition that 
j it was left in an unfinished state. “In a tedious way specific laws are 
I laid down for the regulation of the most trivial of human actiotis 
I and interests. Unfortunately, moreover, these legislative minutiae 
; are given in no coherent order, and are without any very evident at- 
I' tempt to apportion the amount of discussion according to their rela- 
^ tive degrees of importance. Particular laws are taken up at random, 
apparently as they happen to occur to the mind; sometimes they are 
preceded by elaborate introductions, but at other times, and more 
often, are brought up and dismissed without comment.’’ ^ 

Most interesting, however, is the retreat from communism which ^ 
appears in this final work of Plato — not a full retreat, but a new 
economic policy which strangely parallels a similar compromise 
with reality in the thinking of certain modern exponents of com- 
munism- Instead of the complete community of property demanded 
in the Republic^ Plato now proposes an equal division of land with 
safeguards to prevent the concentration of ownership. Each land- 
1 holder would hold his allotment subject to the superior title of the 

i 

I state, could not alienate it, and would be obliged to use it under 
governmeiital regulation for the benefit of society as a whole. In- 
heritance would be strictly regulated to forestall the building up of 
large estates; the use of money would be forbidden; and the charg- 
ing of interest would be made illegal. 

^W, W. Willoughby, The Political Theories oj the Ancient Worlds p. 121. 
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Community of wives and children is also abandoned in I Ik* f/iws. 
Marriage is to be permitted, but under slring(nit sLaU' e.onirol and 
supervision. Every married couple, would be placed under the 
superintendence of a state official with power to observe^ and regu- 
late their conduct. The first ten years of rnariit'd lih. would be t on- 
secrated to the bearing of children for the state; after that, slate 
supervision of marriage would cease. Children up (o tlu^ s(wenth 
year would remain with their parents, l.)ut at th(' age of s('V('n would 
be given over to the state for much the; same sort of eduealiou as Ls 
prescribed in the Republic. Women would still receive the same 
education as men and take an equal part in public allairs, but would 
noTbe entirely released from domc.stie dutic's, as proposed in the 
Republic. 

Two classes of citizens arc provided for- "frec'inen, who would be 
forbidden to engage in any trade, or industry, and industrial work- 
ers, who would carry on the strictly economic. oi)eralions of com- 
munity life. The freemen, corresponding with tlu* guardian class in 
the Republic, would devote themselves wholly to public a, (fairs, while 
the industrialists would produce and distribute' the inat('ria.l n('.cc'.ssi- 
ties of life. All commodities produced by the land would be appor- 
tioned among the citizens by the state, and no buying or selling for 
profit would be permitted. 

Abandoning the idealistic aristocracy of the Ripublic, Pluto rt^com- 
mends in the Laws the establishment of a popular ass('ni.bly ;md an 
executive council chosen by popular vote, but with provisions which 
would give the upper hand to the wcalthitn' classes, •'^n <d('cted 
body of thirty-seven citizens between the ages of fifty and sewenty 
would have general supervision of the laws and would classily the 
citizens according to their wealth* There would also supreme 
' tribunal of censorship. To make up this tribunal the ten oldest 
! members of the board of thirty-seven wouldf each choose a younger 
man to be associated with them, and these twenty, would review all 
legislative measures and sec that nothing should be done to change 
the fundamental character of the state* 

IV 

What can a present-day commentator add to the superlatives 
which two dozen centuries have piled up as a cenotaph to the 
memory of Plato? Simply to recognize that after a lapse of time 



which has rubbed out the achievements of unnumbered hosts of 
men who have won wars, builded empires, amassed fabulous for- 
tunes, invented amazing machines, written books of vast acclaim, 
and done other deeds of high renown, the ideas of the prodigious 
Principal of the first Academy still hold sway over the minds of men, 
is greater praise than any lavish outpouring of adjectives could 
bestow. There was much in Plato of the ephemeral and' the pro- 
vincial, but the midrib of his political philosophy was timeless and 
universal* ' As a Greek of the post-Periclean period he was an anti- 
expansionist, a disbeliever in democracy, a condoner of slavery, a 
foe of commercialism, and an admirer of Lacedaemonian milita- 
rism; but as an analyst of social and political institutions and a seeker 
of the ideal he was the forerunner and inspirer of most of the anti- 
materialistic political philosophies, reokonstructive political theories, 
and radical political programs which have appeared in subsequent 


ages. 

Something of Plato is to be seen in all the utopias, and many of 
the authors of imaginary commonwealths are scarcely more than 
second-rate imitators of the great Athenian. Nearly all melioristic 
thought, especially that favoring education and eugenics as the 
most practi^ble modes of bettering human society, reaches back 
to Plato. Milton, Locke, Rousseau, Goethe, and other great 
apostles of social idealism have drawn heavily upon him. His 
mordant analysis of the fatal tendencies of free enterprise in an 

acquisitive society has been echoed again and again in the history 

of western civilization^ Our own day, wrestling with difficulties 
said to result from economic disbalance, a polite name for unre- 
strained profiteering, is hearing afresh the ancient doctrines of 
Plato, and is beginning to doubt, as he doubted, whether it is pos- 
sible to give free rein to men^s passion for material possessions and 
material power without destroying, sooner or later, the common 
weal. 


Virtually all socialistic and communistic thought has its roots in 
Plato. Were he alive to-day Plato would be the reddest of Reds, and 
would no dbubt hasten to Russia with the same expectant enthu- 
siasm he displayed in answering the call of the ancient tyrant of 
Syracuse. For, as Professor Jaszi points out, ^'the ideal State of 
Plato and that of the Russian Communists have many elements in , 
common; both regard private property as the sole source of all evil; 
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both would eliminate wealth and poverly; bolli favor a ('ollr ‘live 
education of the children, exempted from |)al(‘rnal (’ar<‘; hoUi r(C 
gard art and literature only cis a nuauis of Slat(‘ (xliuaUion; both 
would control all science and ideology in (h(‘ inUaxNsl of (h(‘ State; 
both have a rigid central dogma, a kind of State' n'ligion lo which 
all individual and social activity must bt' subordinali'cl. And if one 
would object that this analogy is unjnslilicxl rt'garding tlu' si)iiitual 
idealism of Plato and the matter-obfac't materialism and viohaice 
of the Communists, I would answc'r that Plato had no doubt what- 
ever that this scheme would have Ix'C'n c'apabh' of la'alization only 
under the protection and violt'uce ofaiam'd Ibrca'; that is (lu' naisoa 
why his political vision of the ideal State', was inlimatt'ly (‘omu'elcd 
with the expeciation of a tyrant- a lyp(' of philosophi('al suixa’inan 
— who would give body to hfs icleaT ' 

Such comparisons can be canjc'd too far, bnl Prolessor Jdszi is on 
safe ground in noting that the l ^ussia^ n ('xix'rinx'nt ('ml)odi('s s('V(Tai 
of Plan’s favorite political ideas. Ih' might in fact hav(' goiu' (ai'thcr 
an(fshown that there is no essential ineompa,til)iIily Ix'twt'C'U the 
historical materialism of Marx and Ix'nin and llu' ich'aJism of Plato, 
There was nothing abstruse and other-worldly a]x)ut Plato's ideal- 
ism; it rested on truly matcricilistic foun(la(it)ns. Since' Idato's time 
idealism has come to be a synonym Ibr pure'ly a])slra('t 1 1 unking. In 
that sense Plato was no idealist at all. Tlu' idt'al for Plato was tM 
idea that every test of reason and expc'rie'iiee had prove'cl valicb In 
modern terminology it miglit be said that lu^ was an “idcalsf 
r ather than an idealist. And there was no dix'iun-.slun’ in his liuTt' 


of checking the soundness of ideas. He went dirc'ctly to (lie material 
f world and demanded conformity with r()ncrc'((^ facts. 'I’he ideal 
represented what he conceived to bc^ the Ix'st that was c'onc.relcly 
possible for the kind of men who inhabited tlu^ world as it was. 

Plato did, of course, propose to modify human nature, l)ut only 
within the limits of concrete reality as indicaKxl l)y exi)(a'i(mc(^ with 
genetics and education. His super-citizens and super-rulers were 
not superhuman; they were men selected' br(;d, traiiu'd, and cn* 
vironed for particular social functions. Plato’s analysis (if the factors 
in the growth and decline of states and their cycles of c-hangc re- 
veals a genuine appreciation of the matci'ialistic forces of historical 

IK. F. Geiser and O. Jaszi, Polilical Philosophy from Plato to frreny Ikntham (1927)( 

p. 4. 
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cau 'on. Like Marx and Lenin, he proposed to work with history 
and . iOt against it. His Republic was such a state as history itself 
would produce did men have the wisdom and courage to apply the 
teachings of reason to human affairs. 

Communist Russia will neither prove nor disprove the correctness 
of Plato’s political theory. It departs from Plato in too many im- 
portant respects to justify any such broad conclusions. Notwith- 
standing this, there is enough of Plato in the Soviet system to evoke 
profound reflection on the deathless might of vital political ideas. 
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VERY one, said the poet Coleridge, is born ciilier a Plato-- 
nist or an Aristotelian; which might bo stipplcnumU^l l:)y the 
almost equally true observation that every oik,^ may be at 
one time a Platonist and at another an Aristotelian, So universal 
are the qualities of these two giants of Gn'ck philosophy, and so 
perfectly do they typify our characteristic mock'S of r<uisoning, that 
the average person, who cares very little for the nie(^ti(\s of diakx,- 
tic, may, and often does, shift his mental gears from tlu" Pla tonic 
high to the Aristotelian low, and,?;zV<? versa^ without knowing it. Yet 
Coleridge was right in the main. The average", pei'son is born with, 
or very early in life acquires, certain traits of mind wliich i)redisposc 
him on the whole to incline either to the gencrahto-par ticu ilar rc'ason- 
ing process of Plato or the particular-to-gencral proec'ss of Aristotle. 

That Plato, the teacher, and Aristotle, the pupil, should repre- 
sent such polar opposites of intellectual method is in some ways 
more remarkable than the affinity between Socrai("s, ilu" teacher, 
and Plato, the pupil. 

\ Aristotle was not a native Athenian, though much of his life 
was spent in the Attic metropolis. He was born (384 n.o.) in the 
Thracian city of Stagira, where his father, Nichomaclius, was 
physician to the king of Macedon. The boy studied medicine under 
his father and other physicians, and upon the death of the father in 


366 B.c. he went to Athens and enrolled under Plato in the Acad-' 
emy. The young Stagirite seems to have made a deep impression; 
upon the sixty-two-year-old master of the Academy, who is said to’ 
have called Aristotle the intellect of his school ^and to have remarked , 
somewhat ruefully that this indocile pupil spurned him as colts do 
their mothers. However that may have been, the relations between 
the two men were always cordial, andjAristotle always respected 
and honored Plato, even when adverselty criticizing his doctrines. 
For twenty years he remained a member of Platons circle, and seems 
to have expected, upon the death of Plato in 347 B.c., to succeed 
to the headship of the Academy, p 
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When this position went to Speusippus, the nephew of Plato^ 
Aristotle repaired to the court of Hermias, tyrant of Atarneus^ 
where he served as court physician and tutor, and married, so it 
seems, the sister or niece of the ruler. In 342 b.c. Hermias was 
overthrown by a revolution and killed, and Aristotle lost his job. 
Very soon, however, he was summoned to the court of Philip, 
king of Macedon, to be tutor to the crown prince, Alexander, 
then thirteen years of age. There he remained until 336 b.c., 
when he "returned to Athens and founded a school of hi s ow n^called 
the Lyceum^ This school he conducted for twelve years, during 
which time he had the favor and backing of Alexander and the 
Macedonian court, but encountered much hostility among Athen- 
ians, who looked upon their Macedonian masters as alien oppres- 
sors. The death of Alexander led gto anti-Macedonian riots in 
Athens, and Aristotle was obliged to flee the city. He took refuge 
in the city of Chalcis in Euboea, where he died in the year 322 b.c." 

Countless admirers have acclaimed Aristotle as Master ' 

of Them That Know,” and have ascribed to him the most pro- \ 
found and encyclopaedic mind of all antiquity, i Such fulsome praise 
may have been unduly extravagant, but the fact remains that few 
men have spoken authoritatively on so many different subjects, 
and none, perhaps, has ever approached the solitary eminence of 
the Stagirite as a court of final appeal in things intellectual. CF o t x 
centuries Aristotle on logic, Aristotle on mechanics, Aristotle on 
physics, Aristotle on physiology, Aristotle on astronomy, Aristotle 
on metaphysics, Aristotle on ethics, Aristotle on art, Aristotle on 
poetry, Aristotle on economics, and Aristotle on politics was almost 
the last word — the unimpeachable authority than which none was 
more authentic." His information was so much vaster and more 
exhaustive, his insight so much more penetrating, his deductions 
so much more plausible than was true of any of his contemporaries 
or any of his successors prior to the advent of modern science that 
he be, came the all-knowing master in whom the scholastic mind 
could find no fault.^ 

Though many of the writings of Aristotle have been lost, those 
which have been recovered disclose a mind of prodigious erudition 
and amazing versatility. Of the products of his pen there is record 
of six treatises on various phases of logic, twenty-six on different 

STibjects in the field of natural science, four on ethics and morals, 

, 
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three on art and poetry, one each on metaphysics, economics, 
history, and politics, and four or more on miscellaneous subjects. 
His learning ranged the entire gamut of Greek civilization, and he 
was master of every subject he treated. Our concern is solely with 
the treatise on politics, ^ich some commentators have declared 
to be his masterpiece, "whether this be true or not, it clearly en- 


titles him to be recognized as the father of political science. 

II 


\ 



The easy approach to the method of Aristotle is through its di- 
vergence from that of Plato.) The latter, as wc have seen, proceeded 
upon the assumption that ultimate reality is to be found in the 
ideal. To him the things men called real were merely imperfect 
reflections of faultless ideas— ideas which the human mind, by 
correct reasoning, could achieve and comprehend, and from which 
by logical deduction it could arrive at conclusions of a truly realistic 
character. This is sometimes termed the philosophy of universal ’ 
forms.)^^ristotle's thought was based on the contrary assumption 
that reality is not to be found in perfect ideas as such. Everything 
we know, experience, and perceive, said Aristotle, has its own essen- 
tial substance or reality. By numerous and careful observations and 
comparisons of things as they are he thought it possible to get at 
their inward reality, and thus from many revealing facts to draw 
general conclusions. This is sometimes called the philosophy of 
individual substances.^ 

When Aristotle came under the tutelage of Plato, he already had 
the training of a physician and had formed the physician’s habit 
of basing conclusions upon repeated observations of objective phe- 
nomena, and by bitter experience, no doubt, had learned the wis- 
dom of limiting his generalizations to the ambit of his facts. From 
the same background of early training and experience he had also 
acquired an insatiable intellectual curiosity and with it an over- 
powering avidity for the accumulation of factual material. Plato 
he found teaching that truth was to be found,* not in concrete and 
particular things but in general ideas, not in the actual but the 
ideal — searching for absolute beauty beyond all beautiful things, , 
absolute good beyond all good things, absolute civic virtue beyond j 
all civic excellence. As he went along in the Academy, Aristotle ' 
no doubt perceived many discrepancies between Plato’s doctrines 
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and observed facts, and was impelled thereupon to evolve his own 
system of thought. He did not wholly repudiate Plato, but parted 
company with him on the point that what we see and experience is 
unreal. .Every material thing or experience, he held, is a part or an 
expression of reality, and this reality may be discovered by the 
scientific method of observation, comparison, and conclusion. 

Th ese diffe rences in point of view and method of thought de- 
prive the political philosophy of Aristotle of the attractive literary 
qualities which constitute so large a part of the charm of Plato. 
Where Plato lets his imagination take flight, Aristotle is factual 
and dull; where Plato is eloquent, Aristotle is exact; where Plato 
leaps from general concepts to logical conclusions, Aristotle slowly 
works from a multitude of facts to conclusions that are logical but 
not final; where Plato gives us an ide^l commonwealth that is the 
best his mind can conceive, Aristotle gives us the material requisites 
out of which, by adapting them to circumstances, a model state 
may be constructed. Like Plato, Aristotle views the state as a 
natural product of the necessary sociaT relations of human beings, 
and with Plato he agrees that the function of the state is to secure 
for men the good life, not only .in material ways but in aesthetic 
and ethical ways as well; but he is completely and aggressively at 
variance with Plato in respect to the control of the state over the 
individual. He had no high-flown notions about sacred and inalien- 
able private rights — that idea was foreign to Greek thought — 
but he believed that the individual could not live the best life of 
which he was capable if he were as completely assimilated to the 
state as Plato would have him. 

For use of the scientific method in his studies Aristotle probably 
had ampler facilities and more extensive resources than any man of 
his time or any time prior to the past century. S At the court of 
Macedonia, where he grew to manhood and received his early 
education, his father was a prominent and powerful personage. 
Everything that money and power could provide in the way of 
teachers, books, and other means of study were available to the 
young medical student. During his years in Athens as a pupil in 
the Academy Aristotle is said to have practiced as a physician; 
but, as he apparently was a man of means, this must have been a 
scholarly avocation as much as a vocation. His position at the 
court of Hermias was different from that of the ordinary physician 
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ar tutor; he was by this time a famous scholar, a man of sufficient 
eminence to marry into the ruling family, and there is no doubt 
that he served as a sort of consulting expert to the tyrant. ' Here 
again, to aid him in the prosecution of his studies, he had at his 
beck and call all the resources of his government. Going from this 
post to that of tutor to Alexander was like stepping up from the 
court of one of the Balkan countries to that of one of the great 
powers of the world. Macedonia was at this moment the greatest 
and most powerful of Greek states and just upon the threshold of 
a world empire. Every aid to scholarship and research that all- 
powerful political authority could command was placed at his dis- 
posal and was continued by Alexander when he came to the throne. 
Returning to Athens to open his sc hool, he was in the exceptional 
position of having the perspnal friendship "and patronage of the 
most powerful monarch on earth, and for twelve years this relation- 

r 

ship continued.) 

' That Aristotle did not neglect these incomparable opportunities 
is amply evident from his writings. On their very face they bear 
proof of the fact that behind them lay an accumulation of fact- 
material such as the world had never seen and was not to see a^ain 
for many centuries. As a basis for the Politics he collected and di- 
gested 158 Greek constitutions,) it being his beliefTKTaFby analytical 
and comparative study of concrete political experience it should 
be possible to arrive at sound conclusions as to the most appropriate 
form of constitution for any given type of political society. The 
result was a treatise bristling with citations and replete with illus- 
trative detail; not very readable, but so impressively authentic 
that it stands to-day, as it has through all the intervening centuries, 
as a masterpiece of political science. 

Ill 

^-The Politics was intended to serve a very practical purpose.) 
Scores of Greek colonies had been planted throughout the Mediter- 
ranean area. These were organized as city commoiiwealths under 
the supervision and patronage of the mother state, but had their 
own constitutions and enjoyed well nigh autonomous government. 
These and the parent states as well were frequently engaged in the 
business of making and remaking their constitutions — as frequently 
in fact as American cities adopt new charters and American states 
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new constitutions. Somewhere in the Greek world the framing -and 
revising of constitutions was going on all the time, just as some- 
where in the United States to-day the drafting of city charters and 
state constitutions is constantly taking place. It was also a common 
practice then as now to call in outside experts to assist with the ob- 
stetric mysteries of ushering in the new dispensation^ and as a 
consequence there came to be a numerous guild of consulting pub- 
licists ofTering themselves for hire as legislators or constitution- 
makers. Aristotle mentions a number of these by name in the 
Politics, and there is no doubt that he and his associates Jn the 


Lyceum were also brothers of the crafty as a sideline to education. 

It was for the practitioners of this profession that the Politics 
was written. It is best appreciated when one studies it topically, 
bringing together under a common head all of the comments 
touching the same subject. The ,Jrgalise^^opens with a considera- 
tion of the origin of the state and the nature of political society. 
Although he did not have the anthropological and historical data 
which have enabled modern political scientists to make fairly plaus- 
ible guesses as to the beginnings of government, A risto tle arriyed_^_.» 


j^a^dusioryj^hat few modern students of politics have cared to 
dispute — namely that " ^'the Sta te^is...aj:i:eatiQn of nature, and “that 
man is by nature apolitical animal. ^ The state is the whole of 
whipn the lamily and the individual are proof of 

this is that the inaividual, when isolated, is not self-sufficing: and 
therefore he isjike^ part in relation tTtEe'^'^wliore; 
unable to live in society, or who has no need because he is sufficient 
for hinoLself, mu^^^^ be either a beast or a god: he is no part of the 

^ 5 !) 2 ww»". f I lllljl ^|» O'* P«WI.W< v tww K .. ,4II« »“< kTO t* 

Oiatc* 

In this thoroughly Hellenic view Aristotle and Plato were in en- 
tire accord- Male and female were united in domestic economy iii 
order to satisfy certain imperative needs; households were united 
in villages to satisfy a wider range of heeds; and families and vil- 
lages were united in states in order to satisfy all the needs of manj 
and this union has continued in existence “for the sake of the good 
life. . . \ For man when perfected is the best of animals, but when 
separated from law and justice, he is the worst of all; since armed 
injustice is the more dangerous, and he is equipped at birth ^vith 


1 Aristotle’s Politics (World’s Greatest Literature, 1900), Vol. xvii, p. 3. 
Ibid, 
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the .arms of intelligence and with moral qualities which he may use 
for the worst ends. Wherefore, if he have not virtue, he is the most 
unholy and the most savage of animals, and the most full of lust 
and gluttony. But justice is the bond of men in States, and the 
administration of justice, which is the determination of what is 
just, is the principle of order in political society.^’ ^ 

H To examine political society intelligently, says Aristotle, we must 
first inquire into the elements of which it is composed. The state is 
,made up of households, which in turn consist of slaves and freemen, 
husbands and wives, parents and children, money-making activi- 
ties, and property. A study of these will give a clue to the nature of 
the state and the principles of politics. ^ 

,:j First as to slaves. Some persons, remarks Aristotle, think slavery 
is unjust and contrary to nature, but he is of the opinion that it is 
quite in accord with the laws of nature and the principles of justice. 
Many persons, he asserts, are' intended by nature to be slaves; from 
the hour of their birth they are marked for subjection. ^ Not that 
they are necessarily inferior in strength of body or mind, but they 
are of a servile nature, and so are better off when they are ruled by 
other men. They lack somehow the quality of soul that distinguishes 
the freeman and master. Wanting in their make-up is the ineluc- 
table capacity for self-determination which a ruling class must have, 
and therefore it is clear that nature has intended them to be used as 
instruments in the hands of others. Consequently it is just that they 
should be held as pfroperty apd used as other property is used, as a 
means of maintaining life. 

To students of American history this doctrine has a familiar ring.^ 
The learned apologists for Negro slavery in the old South drew their 
best arguments from Aristode. His weaving together of the ethical 
and the economic in such a manner that the latter would derive 
from' the forme/ furnished them with the most cogent brief ever 
made in defense of human bondage. What matter if the underlying 
assumptions were a trifle dubious? The assumptions of a ruling 
class always seem good until its power is broken, and then it needs 
no master dialectician to demonstrate their falsity. From the first 
lashswinger down to the latest labor-driver, assumptions of innate 
superiority have always been made by those who live by the toil of 
others. Having the power to rule, they doubt not that they are 

1 Ihid. 
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superior beings having a just right to rule. There is but one answer 
to such reasoning, and that is to be found in the logic of force — a 
truth which Aristotle did not fail to perceive, as is shown by his 
repeated insistence that only persons truly slaves by nature can be 
justly held in bondage. 

_From the discussion of slavery — a form of property^ — Aristotle 
passes to the consideration of property in general and the art of 
money-making. A more explosive subject is not to be found in the 
whole range of political inquiry, but' Aristotle seeMs unaware that 
philosophers are supposed to handle it gingerly. AVith one bold leap 
he lands at the vortex of all controversy over the acquisition and 
ownership of property. Is there justification for private property? 
Jc^es, he answers, up to a certain point there is the best of all possible 
justifications: it is nature’s own way of assuring man^^he where- 
withal to live. Men must eat, be clad, have shelter; and in order to 
do ^6 they must acquire property." The instinct to do so is as natural 
and proper as the provision nature makes in supplying wild animals 
with the impulses and the means of satisfying the needs of suste- 
nance and reproduction. So it is apparent that the art of acquisition 
in order to live, and, indeed, to live well, is founded upon a univer- 
sal law of nature. But — now he poises a thunderbolt — but this does 
not justify that species of acquisition known as the art of making 
money. Here, contends Aristotle, we have a form of acquisition 
that is contrary to nature and capable of great harm. 

He concedes that the exchange of goods is desirable in order that 
the necessaries of life may be more advantageously shared by all, 
and that the use of money greatly facilitates exchange. But the 
abuses of money, he thinks, are greater than its benefits. When the 
use of coin was discovered, men learned to employ it not alone for 
the easy and proper distribution of goods but also for piling up un- 
natural and unconscionable profits.'^ Instead of striving to acquire 
property in order that they might live well, men plunged into a 
competitive struggle to heap profits upon profits and thus swell 
theit hoards of money so as to be able to gratify their desires without 
limit. In the end the multiplication of profits and the accumulation 
of fortunes became the primary objectives of life, corrupting the 
social system and Witating against the good life. ^ With Plato he 
ly Jhat money is the root of all evil,' and holds that 
nothing will more surely work for the ultimate destruction of the 
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state than placing its system of production and distribution in the 
hands of a class who operate it solely for the sake of profits. « 

For 'this subversive heresy the Politics of Aristotle probably de- 
serves to be placed among the forbidden books; but what is a gener- 
ation which has seen calamitous depression follow swiftly upon the 
heels of delirious profit-snatching, 'which has seen governments reel 
and flounder and sometimes utterly collapse under the demoralizing 
pressure of an overextended money economy, which has seen a 
threat of communism spread terror among the capitalistic states of 
the world — ^what is such a generation going to say in answer to the 
accusing postulate of the ancient Stagirite? And why do some of the 
most cautious leaders of economic thought now tentatively advance 
the hypothesis that stability, that consummation most devoutly, 
sought by "a troubled and brawling world, is not to be achieved 
without some means of restraint upon the race for profits? Was 
Aristotle right, after all? 

If he was unorthodox in his politico-economic ideas, the master 
of the Lyceum was sufficiently conservative in his notions of family 
polity to satisfy the staunchest Toryt In this he stands at the op- 
posite pole from Plato. No feminist, he categorically denies the 
equality of the sexes in any way. |The male, he affirms, “is by na- 
ture better fitted to command than the female,' just as the elder and 
fullgrown is superior to the younger and more immature. The 
husband and father should, therefore, rule over the wife and chil- 
dren. Woman’s glory, he says, quoting with approval' a popular 
line of verse, is silence; but this is not equally the glory of man. iiNo 
equality of education for the sexes and no equality of civic re- 
sponsibility will characterize his scheme of political society* Over 
the children the father will hold sway as one with royal authority, 
over the wife as one having constitutional authority, though in both 
cases the rule should be temperate, wise, and just. ^ / 

IV . ■ 

* Having considered what he regards as the basic ingredients of po- 
litical society, Aristotle then proceeds to discuss “what form of polit- 
ical community is best of all for those who are able to realize their 
ideal of life.’ V To do this it is necessary to examine such constitu^ 
tions as actually exist in well-governed states, and also the best the 

1 Bid,, p. 20. ^ Ibid,, p. 22. 
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theorists have imagined. Plato’s Republic is the most challenging 
of the latter, and this Aristotle promptly places under the micro- 
scope. 

Will community of property and of women and children accom- 
plish the objects Plato has in mind? Aristotle thinks not. Plato 
seems to believe that the greater the unity of the state t^ better, 
and with this premise his practical-minded pupil disagrees. There 
may be, he declares, too much unity — so much, indeed, as to de- 
stroy the state itself. Differentiation of function is one of the great 
laws he finds in nature, and by constri:^ting a state in disregard of 
this law one may produce a monstrosity. ^By making all citizens 
equal and exactly alike you would have something which would be 
useful for one purpose but not for the many purposes which a state 
must serve. Thus you would destroy the self-sufficiency of the state, 
which is its raison d'itre. For as the individual is less self-sufficient 
than the family because the unity of his nature prevents him from 
doing so great a variety of things, and the family for the same reason 
is less self-sufficient than the state, so by limiting the variety and 
magnifying the unity of the state you would cause it to decline in 
self-sufficiency and eventually cease to be a state. / 

Nor would communispi increase the devotion of each to the wel- 
fare of all and banish dissension from the life of the state. It is a fact 
of common observation, says Aristotle, that things common to the 
greatest number have the least care bestowed upon them, and that 
people think of the common interest only when they as individuals 
are “ some way concerned in the common interest. With wives, 
children, and property in common, men would not be likely to say 
‘‘mine” and “not mine” in the same instant of time, as Plato sup- 
poses; they would have no sense of “mine” and “not mine,” but an 
overdeveloped sense of “all” and the things of all. Every citizen 
would have a thousand sons who could not be his individually and 
whom he in common with others equally their parents would 
equally neglect. Moreover, there would be many occasions for 
quarreling and bickering. Jealousy and^ violence would not be 
eliminated by Plato’s scheme oT controlling sex relations, and might 
be increased by it, Nor would it be possible, since nature has a 
habit of producing children who resemble their parents, to prevent 
parents from discovering or trying to discover their own children 
and making trouble about them. 
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Much the same would be the consccjuenccs of communism with 
respect to property. A more fruitful source of discord could not be t 
imagined. People are much more inclined to quarrel with those 
with whom they have frequent and close contacts than with more 
casual and distantly removed associates. Add to this the further in- 
timacy which would result from holding and using property in 
common and you would have the community in a constant broil. 
Lands would not be so w^ell cultivated, flocks so well tended, or 
households so well managed as with private ownership. Individuals 
not only would be neglectful of property shared in common with the 
rest of the citizenry, but also would be bereft of the values which in- 
dividual ownership has as a spur to achievement, a prompter of 
self-respect, and a means of altruistic services to one’s fellows. fin 
one sense, however, property should be common: that is, its benefits 
should be common. But this should not be sought by the destruction 
of private ownership, but by subjecting private owners to wise legis- 
lation which would create in them a disposition to bestow upon the 
community the benefits accruing from their properly. 

“Let us remember that we should not disregard the experience of * 
ages; in the multitude of years these things, if they were good, would 
certainly not have been unknown; for almost everything has been 
found out, although sometimes they are not put together; in other 
cases men do not use the knowledge which they have.’’ ^ In this 
quotation we have the crux of Aristotle\s dissent from Platonic ideal- 
ism. For him, hard-headed assaycr of facts, there can be no New 
Jerusalem, but only progressive adaptations of human institutions 
taken as they are. Plato can limn out conceptual commonwealths to 
conform with the absolute perfection of his dreams, because he sees 
human nature as infinitely plastic and infinitely perfectable; but 
Aristotle sees human nature as plastic only within the orbit of its 
inborn potency and perfectable only to the extent of its ability to 
I build on things as they are. Plato seeks a superman, who will create 
' a state as good as ought to be; Aristotle seeks a super-science, which 
^ will create a state as good as can be. ^ 

1 ms austerely critical andT exactingly scientific poirwt of view is 
maintained throughout all the eight books of the Politics. After dis- 
posing of Plato, Aristotle turns his lens upon the ideal states of 
Phaleas of Chalcedon and Hippodamus of Miletus; then upon the 
1 Ibid.y p. 29. 
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best existing states — Sparta, Crete— a nd Cart hage — then upon the 
works of the historic lawgivers, such as Solon and Draco. We shall 
not attempt to follow him through this maze of scientific appraise- 
ment, but shall note in passing a few of the acute observations which 
account for. his tremendous,. reputatipn a^ 

^ "^IrTthe Spartan state he finds many shortcomings. A ruling class 
with leisure to devote to public affairs is essential to a well-ordered 
state (a truth most unwelcome to democracies, but most profoundly 
true nevertheless), but the Spartans have not found out the secret of 
managing their subject populations. They must learn how to attach 
their serfs and slaves to them with such loyalty that they will not 
revolt when their masters are preoccupied with foreign wars. This 
one lesson the slavocracy of the American South did learn and learn 
remarkably well. Never in history w^ a subject population under 
stronger temptation to betray their masters than the Negro slaves 
during the Civil War, and never did a subject population cleave 
more loyally to their overlords. 

The Spartans also pamper their women too much to suit Aris- 
totle, allowing them to live in luxury and indulge in every sort 
of intemperance. Like most warlike races, they have a con- 
spicuous weakness for women (don’t take Aristotle’s word for 
it; look up the record of the conquering races), and succumb to 
petticoat government because they are unable to resist the be- 
guilements of the voluptuous creatures. The men, of course, keep 
up a pretense of lordship, but “what difference does it make} 
whether women rule, or the rulers are ruled by women? The re-(! 
suit is the same.” ^ 

I a' 

The Spartan constitution is also defective in permitting judges to 
hold office for life. This “is not a good thing, for the mind grows old 
as well as the body.” ^ But most fatal of all defects, perhaps,, is the 
inequality of property in Sparta. Most of the land has passed into 
the hands of a few; some citizens are tremendously rich,- but the ma- 
jority are poor. The laws encourage large families by exempting 
fathers of three sons from military service and fathers of four sons 
from all state burdens; and most of these children necessarily fall 
into poverty owing to the unequal distribution of property. As a 
consequence a large portion of the citizenry is swayed by basely ma- 
terial, if not venal, motives, and in many instances it has happened 

^ Ibid., p, 42, Ubid.,p,45. 
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that the highest offices have fallen into the hands of men so poor as 
to be unable to resist the temptations of office. 

Of the Cretan and Carthaginian constitutions Aristotle has much 
the same to say, for both resemble that of Sparta in many particu- 
lars. Of the renowned lawgivers and their work Solon is the only 
one about whom he has much to say, and that is generally critical. 
Solon, he thinks, is given credit for much he did not do. He intro- 
duced democratic elements into the Athenian constitution, but was 
careful to see that the magistrates should be drawn only from the 
notables and men of wealth. He deserves credit, however, for giving 
the people power to fill offices by election and call the magistrates to 
account, which was an admirable means of saving the people from 
despotism and keeping them loyal to the government. 

r 

V 

fT 

The subject of citizenship next engages the attention of the 
writer, and after some comment on the varying bases of citizenship 
in the diffejent Greek states, he passes on to a classification of gov- 
ernments. (Supreme authority, he finds, is in the hands of one, or of 
a few, or (^many. In its true form the first condition results in a. 
monarchy, the second in an aristocracy, and the third in a constitu- 
tional government or politv^Bir^ each of these true forms there 
is a perverted form: for monarchy, tyranny; for aristocracy, oli- . 
garchy; and for constitutional government, democracy." As states 
vary in the stages of their advancement from primitive condition! 
and in the peculiar circumstances of their local history and develop- 
ment, so, it will be found, do they vary in constitutional structure. 
Wherefore the many variants of the six basic forms of government. 
The science of politics is concerned with all of these, for it is the 
business of that science “to consider what kind of government 
would be best and most in accordance with our aspirations, if there 
were no external impediment, and also what kind of government 
is adapted to particular states. For the best is often unattainable, 
and therefore the true legislator and statesman ought to be ac- 
.quainted, not only with (1) that which is best in the abstract, but 
also with (2) that which is best relatively to circumstances. We 
should be able further to say how a State may be constituted (3) 
under any given conditions; . . . [and] to know (4) the form of 
government which is best suited to States in general; for political 
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writers, although they have excellent ideas, are often unpractical:” * 
The reason, he goes on to say, why there are so many forms of 
government is that every state contains many different elements. 
In the multitude of citizens some will be poor, some rich, and some 
in the middle condition; some will be husbandmen, some traders, 
and some artisans; some will be of the military order and some will 
be civilians. I^A constitution is an organization by \yhich the citizens 
distribute offices among themselves according to the power which 
different classes possess (the doctrine of the class struggle), and 
hence there must be as many forms of constitution as there are 
methods of dist ^uting offic es . j Starting from this principle, Aris- 
totle proceeds to unfold the effective causes of each type of political 
differentiation, showing the various combinations and permutations 
of power-groups which determine ttjie structure of the state. The 
most potent cause of all, he finds, ^ is the distribution of we alth (here 
is the fountain-head of the doctrine orTconomlL^^^Hetermffi . 
Economic groups, whether their cohesiveness springs from the pos- 
session of wealth or the lack of it, are the most frequent and power- 
ful causes of variation in the political process. Men claim the right 
to share in government on four grounds — freedom, wealth, virtue, 
and good birth. Good birth is but a product of ancient wealth and 
virtue, and so there remain only freedom, virtue, and wealth; and 
the greatest of these is wealth, for it limits the other two. ■/ 

Now -in all States there are three elements; one class is very rich, 
another very poor, and a third in a mean. It is admitted that modera- 
tion and the mean are best, and therefore it will clearly be best to pos- 
sess the gifts of fortune in moderation ; for in that condition of life men 
are most ready to listen to reason. But he who greatly excels in beauty, 
strength, birth or wealth, or on the other hand who is very poor, or very 
weak, or very much disgraced, finds it difficult to follow reason. 
Again, those who have too much of the goods of fortune, strength 
wealth, friends, and the like, are neither willing nor able to submit to 
authority. The evil begins at home: for when they are boys, by reason 
of the luxury in which they are brought up, they never learn, even at 
school, the habit of obedience. On the other hand, the very poor, who 
are in th^ opposite extreme, are too degraded. So that the one class can- 
not obey, and , can only rule despotically; the other knows not how to 
command and must be ruled like slaves. Thus arises a city, not of free- 
men, but of masters and slaves, the one despising and the other envying; 
and nothing can be more fatal to friendship and good fellowship in 
’ Ibid,, p. 86 . 
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States than this: for good fellowship tends to friendship; when men are 
at enmity with one another, they would rather not even share the same 
path. But a city ought to be composed, as far as possible, of equals and 
similars; and these are generally the mi ddle cl asses. Wherefore the city 
which is composed of middle-class citizens is necessarily be^st^gi^yerned; 
they are, as we say, the natural elements of a State, And this is the class 
of citizens which is most secuiFeTn a State, for they do not, like the poor, 
covet their neighbor’s goods; nor do others covet theirs, as the poor 
covet the goods of the rich; and as they neither plot against others, nor 
are themselves plotted against, they pass through life safely. Wisely then 
did Phocylides pray — 

^Many things are best in the mean; I desire to be of a middle con- 
dition in my city.’ 

„ “ Thus it is manifest that the best political community is formed by 

citizens of the middle class, and that those States are likely to be well- 
administered, in which the middle class is large,- and larger if possible 
than both the other classes, of at any rate than either single; for the 
addition of the middle class turns ihe scale, and prevents cither of the,) 
extremes from being dominant. Great then is the good fortune of a 
State in which the citizens have a moderate andjufficient property; for 
where some possess much, and the others nothing, there may arise an 
• extreme democracy, or a pure oligarchy; or a tyranny may grow out of 
either extreme — either out of the most rampant democracy, or out of an 
oligarchy; but it is not likely to arise out of a middle and nearly equal 
condition. I will explain the reason of this hereafter, when I speak of the 
revolution of States.” *- 

In this well-known passage we have the heart of Aristotle’s polit- 
ical ideology. The salvation of political society lies in the enthrone- 
ment as rulers of that salutary middle class which represents the 

between wealth and poverty. The aim is not prima- 
rily to equalize wealth and social condition, but to secure the gov- 
ernment of society by the class least given to excesses of any sort, 
and therefore most likely to govern well. On theoretical grounds 
the validity of this thesis may be eas y to disputc r-middle class 
mediocrity is no shining ideal forTEeTS^^^^^^ a state. But 
when one reviews the history of nations and undertakes to name the 
stable, durable, and well-administered political societies in which 
the rich or the poor alone have guided the destinies of the state; or 
when one attempts to enumerate the states of any consequence 
which have collapsed from internal causes so long as they had a 
vigorous and uncorrupted middle-class government, one quickly 

1 Ibid., pp. 102-103. 
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begins to have a better opinion of the reasoning of the ancient 
physician of Stagira. 

Sage old John Adams, who knew his history well and likewise his 
Aristotle, adopted as the cardinal principle of his political philos- 
ophy the Aristotelian doctrine of th e golden mean. A fraid of rich 
and poor alike, he urged the American people to devise a system of 
governmental mechanics which would impartially restrain the 
rapacity of both classes. In the system of checks and balances he, 
and many of his contemporaries, believed that such a scheme of 
government had been found; but those checks and balances have 
not worked altogether as the founding fathers anticipated, and there 
are many modern students of American institutions who fear that 
their ultimate effect may be to neutralize the power of the middle 
class to such a degree that the futur^ of the American state will be 
determined by cataclysmic struggles between the rich and the poor. 

No lover of democracy was this classical panegyrist of the middle 
class. Although admitting that democracy would be more likely to 
have a numerous and influential middle class than any form of 
^ polity prevailing in his time, Aristotle’s preference was decidedly for 
i what might be termed ^ maristocra cyLjoljJae.^^ .ik-p the 

[ founders of the American Republic, he would severely exclude the 
propertyless masses from all share in government and would with 
equal severity hammer down the privileges and immunities of the 
rich. Indeed, he declares that the encroachments of the rich are 
more destructive to the state, and more to be feared, than those of 
the poor. “There only can the government ever be stable where 
the middle class exceeds one or both of the others, and in that case 
there will be no fear that the rich will unite with the poor against 
the rulers. For neither of them will ever be willing to serve the 
other, and if they look to some form of government more suitable to 
both, they will find none better than this, for the rich and poor will 

because they mistrust one another.” ^ 

^ n Greek political experience nothing occupied a more promi-«i 
nent place than revolutions, and to this subject Aristotle devotes 
many pages of his Politics. First he analyzes the causes of revolutions. 
They are: (1) that universal passion for privilege and prerogative '' 
which causes men to resent and rebel against conditions which ' 
(unfairly in their opinion) place other men above or on a level with 
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them in rank or wealth; (2) the overreaching insolence or avarice 
of rulers or ruling classes which causes men to react against them; 

(3) the possession by one or more individuals of power sueh as to 
excite fears that they design to set up a monarchy or an oligarchy; 

(4) the endeavors of men guilty of wrongdoing to foment a revolu- 

tion as a smoke-screen to conceal their own misdeeds, or of men » 
fearing the aggressions of others to start a revolution in order to 
anticipate their enemies;"' (5) the disproportionate increase of any 
part (territorial, social, economic, or otherwise) of the state, causing 
other parts to resort to violent means of offsetting this preponder- 
ance; (6) the dissensions and rivalries of people of different races; 
(7) dynastic and family feuds and quarrels; and (8) struggles for 
office and political power between rival classes and political factions 
or parties. r 

Revolutions may have been more frequent and easier to excite in 
the microcosmic polities of Greece than in the huge national states 
of later times, though the chronicles of Latin America, of southern 
and eastern Europe, and of modern Asia leave some doubt as to 
<• that. There can be no doubt however, of the acuteness of Aristotle’s 
insight into the basic causes of revolutions, ^ne or more of the fac- 
tors enumerated by him will be found to haw been among the pro- 
voking forces of virtually every political revolution of which history 
has any record"^nd quite as evidently so among the Nordic peoples 
as among the supposedly more volatile races. What caused the 
'./American Revolution? Not what the school books usually say 
those were only superficial causes. The real cause was the failure of 
the British government to perceive that the American colonists were 
victims of an inferiority complex which made them extraordinarily 
sensitive about their alleged rights, to which the British attached no 
especial importance and thought incompatible with the general 
economic and political well-being of the Empire. In other words, 
Aristotle’s Cause One. What caused the American Civil War? Not 
the crusade of the Abolitionists, or the fear of the South that slavery 
I would be abolished, but fear of the growing economic and political 
I preponderance of the North which would ultimately make it im- 
I possible for the South to direct its own political and economic des- 
tiny. John G. Calhoun plainly said so again and again in his 
speeches in the Senate. In other words, it was Aristotle’s Cause 
Five. 
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Just as illuminating as Aristotle’s analysis of the causes of revolu- 
tions is his discussion of the means of preventing them. The first 
essential, he says, is jealously to maintain the spirit of obedience to 
law; “for transgression creeps in unperceived and at last ruins the 
State, just as the constant recurrence of small expenses in time eats 
up a fortune.” ^ The second thing is not to maltreat any classes of 
people excluded from the government, but to give due recognition 
to ihe leading spirits among them — a policy which the British, since 
the American Revolution, have perfected into one of the fine arts of 
statecraft. No one knows so well how to disarm opposition as Old 
Mother England. Discontented dominions she reconciles with vary- 
ing degrees of home rule and gaudy roles in the pageantry of im- 
perialism; disaffected parties and social classes she placates with the 
soothing syrup of compromise an<\ the pink pills of unctuous 
ceremony. 

The third device for preventing revolutions, according to Aris- 
totle, is to keep patriotism at fever pitch. The “ruler who has a care 
of the State should invent terrors, and bring distant dangers near, 
in order that the citizens may be on their guard, and, like sentinels 
in a night-watch, never relax their attention.” ^ This precept has 
been well mastered by Comrade Stalin, and was the best trick in 
the whole repertoire of that virtuoso of practical politics, Adolph 
Hitler. 

The fourth expedient is to counteract the discontent that arises 
fro m ine guality of position or condition by arrangements which will 
prevent the magistrates from making money out of their positions, 
by lirmfing the tenure of office and regulating the distribution of 
honors so that no one person or group of persons will become dis- 
propmtipnately powerful or distinguished, and by preventing glar- 
ing inequ alities of wealth and regulnting the economic structure of 
the state so that the pQor will have a chance to rise^to competency. 

Fifth, and finally, this: . . of all the things which I have men- 

tioned, that which most contributes to the permanence of constitu- 
tions is the adaptation of education to the form of government, and 
yet in our own day this principle is universally neglected.” ^ The 
young, in other words, must be trained in the spirit of the constitu- 
tion, whatever that constitution may be; must be disciplined to 
social habits consonant with the maintenance of that constitution; 

131. ^ Ibid.f p. 132. ^ Ibid., pp. 135-136. 
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must learn to think and act as integral parts of a particular form of 
political society. 

Can modern political science prescribe any surer remedies than 
these to counteract the virus of revolution? 

VI 

For all his devotion to the practicable and attainable, Aristotle is 
no crass materialist. The function of government, he constantly 
reiterates, is to enable men to live the good life, and the good life, as 
he defines it, is the life of the spirit. “Some think,” he says, “that a 
very moderate amount of virtue is enough, but set no limit to their 
desires of wealth, property, power, reputation, and the like. To 
whom we reply by an appeal to facts, which easily prove that man- 
kind does not acquire or preserve virtue by the help of external 
goods, but external goods by the help of virtue, and that happiness, 
whether consisting in pleasure or virtue, or both, is more often 
found with those who are most highly cultivated in their mind and 
in their character, and have only a moderate share of external 
goods, than among those who possess external goods to a useless 
extent but are deficient in higher qualities; . . . Let tis assume 
then that the best life, both for individuals and States, is the life of 
virtue, having external goods enough for the performance of good 
actions.” ^ 

It is evident then, he points out, that the form of government is 
best in which every man, whoever he is, can act for the best and live 
happily. This is not attainable in the same way in all states, and the 
good lawgiver should make a careful study of states and races of 
men in order that his enactments may always be adapted to the req- 
uisites "of the particular society with which he is dealing. It is pos- 
sible though, he thinks, to sketch in a general way what should bm 
the elenaen.ts.,,of..a mo4el™.state. It must have economic resource^ 
sufficient to supply^ the needs of its population, population sufficient 
(though not oversufficient) to perform the necessarily varied func-1 
tions of community life, and territory sufficient to enable its inhabi-l 
tants to live temperately and liberally in the enjoyment of leisure 
and well situated for defense and communication. It should have) 
ample access to the sea, and should be a maritime state with a naval 
force commensurate with the scale of its enterprises. It should bej 

^ Ibid., ipp. 165-166. ' • , 
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located also where the climate is temperate and congenial to both 
physical and mental activity. 

In addition^to these basic requirernems the model state should 
have a properly sp^faEzeThody pLmhabitants — husbandmen to 
provide food, mechanics and artists for thb services of skill, soldiers 
to bear arms, tradesmen to carry on the work of exchange, priests 
to supervise the state religion, and public men to carry on the 
political and judicial functions. Of each class there should be a 
sufficient number to serve the needs of the state, and no more. 
Husbandmen, artisans, and traders would be excluded from par- 
ticipation in government; this function would be .monopolized by 
the warriors, priests, and public men. The members of this ruling 
class in early life would serve as warriors, in middle life as civil 
servants, and in old age as priests. ^The ownership of land would 
also be confined to them, in order that land might not be com- 
mercialized. 

The site of the city should be chosen with a view to public health, 
political convenience, and strategic requirements, and the ground- 
plan should be laid out for beauty, though not at the sacrifice of 
defense. ^ 

The . e ducational sy stem of the model state must be determined 
by the kind of life we wish its citizens to pursue and the kind of 
happiness we wish them to enjoy. Since we wish them to live the 
good life, practice virtue and moderation, and follow reason in all 
they do, we must give them an education directed to those ends. 
In youth they must be taught to obey, so they may be qualified to 
rule when they are older. Purely military education, such as the 
Spartans have, is not enough; for it does not develop all of a man’s 
powers, and conspicuously neglects the virtues of peace, which are 
temperance, justice, and intellectual culture. We must train the 
body, the appetites, and the mind, thus making the well-rounded 
man. 

Marriage also must be subjected' to strict regulation in the model 
state. The age of marriage must be fixed to prevent the marriage 
of persons who are too young or too old, and persons physically or 
temperamentally disqualified should also be forbidden to marry. 
Deformed or deficient children should not be allowed to live, nor 
should parents be allowed to have children in excess of the popula- 
tion requirements of the state. Abortion may be used to control 
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the* size of families, provided it is done before sense and life have 
begun. Couples should not be allowed to have children after one 
or both have become too old to produce children of prime intelli- 
gence and physical ability. 

/ VII 

I 

How unlike, and yet in some respects how like, the ideal state 
of Plato is this model commonwealth of Aristotle! Plato's state is 
a fabric of abstract ideas to be translated into reality by a philoso- 
pher-king who will sweep away all existing institutions and employ 
genetics and education to create a new and better race of men in a 
perfect social order; Aristotle's is a fabric of materials already ex- 
isting, thoroughly tried, well understood, and lying at hand ready 
for use by any intelligent statesman who dares to try his skill at 
weaving them into patterns approximating the ideal. Yet both 
thinkers display the same ethical fervor, the same passion for 
order, the same love of moderation, the same devotion to justice 
and reason, the same confidence in education, the same faith in 
humanity, and the same concern for the realization of the good 
life. 

For a modern commentator to add a single cubit to the stature 
of Aristotle is quite as impossible as to enhance the fame of Plato. 
As in the case of his immortal teacher, the greatness of Aristotlp is 
amply attested by the number of those who follow in his train. ( As 
Plato is father to the idealists, romanticists, revolutionists, and 
Utopians of political philosophy, so Aristotle is father to the realists, 
scientists, pragmatists, and utilitarians. All who believe in new 
worldsTor oldjare disciples off Plato;) all who believe in old worlds 
made new l^y the tedious and toilsome use of science are disciples 
f ^ of Aristotle. 

vJ ; 
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CHAPTER VI 



ROMAN POLITICAL IDEAS 

I 

R oman civilization is not notable in the history of political 
thought for the originality of its conceptions. Roman politi- 
w cal thinkers were expounders and transmitters rather than 
creators of political ideas. There is no Roman political theorist who 
can be ranked with Plato and Aristotle, and those who rose above 
the level of mediocrity were few indeed. The influence of Roman 
political thought is not to be measured by its intrinsic qualities so 
much as by its educative power. For many centuries Roman teach- 
ers and writers were the chief naedium through which Greek politi- 
cal philosophy was interpreted and spread throughout the world. 
Roman thinkers undoubtedly imparted to Greek political philoso- 
phy something of their own special temper and attitude; but the 
true political greatness of Rome lay not in her thinking but in the 
vigor and reach of her doing. By the example of her institutions, by 
the utilization of principles that were not always objectively under- 
stood, and by the practical testing of ideas the Greeks had toyed 
with but had not validated by experience, Rome exerted a profound 
influence on political practice. In the long run, by the indirect 
road of practical experience, Rome contributed more to the enrich- 
ment of political thought than by her own political philosophies. 

For students of political science Rome means law and jurispru- 
dence. The Romans evolved the most complete and minutely per- 
fected system of law known to the ancient world; yet, as Profes- 
sor Willoughby remarks, they ‘^failed to make any but the slightest 
of conscious attempts to determine, and arrange in their logical 
relations, the fundamental concepts upon which their body of law 
depended.” ^ Philosophical ideas they were quite content to bor- 
row from the Greeks; where Hellenic thought stopped, they halted 
their own speculative flights and descended to the terra Jirma of 
practical politics and administration. In view of this powerful in- 
clination to the practical, it is remarkable that we find any political 
theorists of note in the Roman era. 

^ The Political Theories of the Ancient Worlds p. 215. 
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What Rome gave the world was not political theory, but the 
materials for political theory. In the secularization of law she laid 
foundations on which many of the salient doctrines of European 
and American political thought have been built. Among these 
may be mentioned the idea of positive law, the doctrine of private 
rights, the theory of sovereignty, the concept of the state as a legal 
entity, and the principle of the delegation of political authority 
on a contractual basis. 

Among the Greeks the ultimate sanction of law was deemed to 
be religious or ethical; the idea of law as the juridically sanctioned 
command of a definite human superior never took form in the 
Hellenic mind. The Romans, however, brought law down from 
the clouds. They had an empire to administer, and little time to 
waste on vaporous theories. To reco^icile law with ethics and re- 
ligion throughout their polyglot domains, was manifestly impos- 
sible; so they did the practical thing — divorced law from ethics and 
religion. Roman citizens and subjects were bound to obey the law, 
not primarily because it was just, right, consistent with ethical 
principles, or sanctioned by religion, but because it was the com- 
mand of supreme political authority speaking the will of the body 
politic. The intricate and interesting processes of juridical evolu- 
tion by which the Romans arrived at this simple attitude toward 
law cannot be described here. Suffice it to say that there was rela- 
tively little of speculation and theory about it, and much of the 
practical business of trial and error. 

In much the same way the Romans reached other views which 
came to be basic ingredients of the political philosophies of later 
times. Legal rights, as a matter of common practice, were seen to 
be derived from concrete rather than abstract sources. The con- 
suls, praetors, tribunes, senators, and other officials wielding high 
authority were the real determiners of rights and obligations among 
men; not the gods, or abstruse ideals, or general principles of ethics. 
Moreover, these officials were ordinary human beings elevated to 
posts of power by the vote of patrician or plebeian assemblies. 

Hence it* was natural to assume and act as though the magis- 
trates were the possessors of power delegated to them by the people, 
and to view the people as the ultimate source of political authority 
and the individual citizen the ultimate entity of legal contempla- 
tion and action. So, as Professor Gettell puts it, “The Romans sep- 
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arated state and individual, each having definite rights and duties. 
The state was a necessary and natural framework for social exist- 
ence; but the individual, rather than the state, was made the center 
of legal thought, and the protection of the rights of the individual 
was the main purpose for which the state existed. The state was 
thus viewed as a legal person, exercising its authority within definite 
limits; and the citizen was viewed as a legal person, having rights 
which were to be safeguarded against other persons and against 
illegal encroachment by the government itself.’’ ^ 

In practice this theory was more or less inarticulate, and was not 
worked out with much advantage to the individual citizen; but it 
had a deep influence upon political ideology in later times. Since 
the state was viewed as a collectivity, it was easy to endow it with 
the attributes of a corporatioti and treat it as though it were a juridi- 
cal entity with specially allocated functions and restrictively de- 
fined powers. Through this corporate entity, the people as a body 
mediated the common will; therefore the supremacy of the people 
was embodied in the state, and the head of the state thus became 
the principal vehicle of popular sovereignty. For that reason, what- 
ever was ordained by the head of the state must be deemed as hav- 
ing the force of law. Here we touch the roots of the juridical doc- 
trine of sovereignty. 

In sharp contrast with the foregoing were two other concepts 
which slowly took form in the Roman mind. As their territories 
expanded and their foreign commerce increased, the Romans had 
to deal with many subject peoples, with many resident aliens in 
their own country, and with alien legal systems in transacting busi- 
ness in foreign countries. Since Roman law applied only to Roman 
citizens, the Romans had to find principles and rules of law to 
^PPly their many relations with persons not subject to the law 
of Rome. This they accomplished by the development of what 
came to be known as tho: jus gentium or law of nations. Observing 
identical or similar principles and practices in the various bodies 
of alien law with which they came into contact, they assumed that 
these constituted a common law for all nations, and treated them 
as such in their intercourse with alien peoples. 

This highly useful expedient was a prominent factor in the evo- 
lution of the doctrine of natural law. Gradually, through their 

^History of Political Thought (1924), p. 68. 
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contacts with alien legal systems and their familiarity with Greek 
thought, the Romans began to believe that certain legal ideas and 
principles were planted by nature in the minds and hearts of all 
men. Recalling the Greek doctrine of natural reason as the basis 
of justice, and perceiving the many principles and rules apparently 
common to the laws of all peoples, they postulated a universal 
higher law and called it the jus naturale or law of nature. The 
chief characteristics of the law of nature were its inherent reason- 
ableness, its universal application, its freedom from technicalities, 
and its intrinsic fairness and justice. No attempt was made to 
reduce it to a code or to define its terms; it was simply taken for 
granted and allowed to remain in the abstract. Its great impor- 
tance in political thought did not begin until after Rome had passed 
from the scene. 


IT 

Having noted some of the broader characteristics of the Roman 
contribution to political thought, we shall now turn to three Roman 
political thinkers of special prominence. These are: Polybius, the 
(jreek historian, who was captured by the Romans in 167 b.c. and 
lept seventeen years in Rome as a political hostage; Cicero, the 
renowned essayist and orator; and Seneca, the great teacher and 
writer, who was for five years chief minister of the emperor Nero. 

Polybius is chiefly known for his History oj Rome^ an opus of forty 
books, which was much more than a chronological history. Polyb- 
ius tells us that his chief purpose in writing was to enable students 
to understand why it was that the whole world fell under the power 
of Rome in the short space of less than fifty-three years. The power 
and greatness of Rome were the result, he thought, of an excep- 
tionally stable system of government. 

Polybius accepted the sixfold classification of true and degenerate 
forms of government that had come down from Plato and Aristotle, 
and advanced the theory that unmixed systems of government are 
subject to more rapid degeneration than mixed. None of the three 
primary fopms of government (monarchy, aristocracy, and de- 
mocracy) is, he said, inherently stable. Each contains elements 
which cause it quickly to decline into the corresponding degenerate 
form. But the Roman constitution tends to counteract this fatal 
tendency by a happy mixture of principles drawn from all three of 
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the primary forms of government. The monarchiccil principle is 
exemplified by the consuls, the aristocratic by the senate, and the 
democratic by the popular assemblies. The powers of government 
are about equally divided between these three. The consuls possess 
supreme military power and very considerable powers of civil ad- 
ministration; the senate controls the purse and has lange powers of 
inquisition and adjudication; the popular assemblies have the 
power of bestowing offices, passing or repealing laws, deciding upon 
peace or war, and determining the penalty when persons are on 
trial for serious offenses. Neither, however, can exercise its powers 
freely and without hindrance from the others. Each checks and is 
checked by the other two, and this results in an equipoise which 
retards the cycle of growth and decay. Both Plato and Aristotle had 
touched upon this idea, the latter being especially partial to mixed 
forms of government; but Polybius deserves remembrance as the 
first to state the famous checE-and-balance theory in a full and 
formal way. 

The name and reputation of Marcus Tullius Cicero arc familiar 
to every school boy. One of the most versatile men who ever lived, 
Cicero’s fame has been kept fresh by his oratorical, literary, and 
statesmanly attainments rather than by his political philosophy; yet 
the role of political philosopher was one he dearly loved to play. 
He was the most renowned political theorist of his time and one of 
the most influential both in his own and later times; but his political 
thought was almost entirely unoriginal and had very few qualities 
of permanence. He was influential because his works were distin- 
guished by a beautiful style, and were more widely read than any 
other political writings in the Latin language. His ideas were taken 
from other men, but he gave them an immortality that their origina- 
tors could not; because he wrote lasting literature, and an idea once 
incorporated in Cicero’s works was forever embalmed in the classics 
of human expression. Cicero’s best known political treatises are the 
De Republica {The Republic)^ the De Legibus {The Laws)^ and De 
Officiis {Offices). 

The De Republica is a pale replica of Plato’s Republic/^ Cicero was 
an ardent Platonist, and was possessed of an ambition to duplicate 
in Latin the masterpiece of that great idealist. The imitation is so 
obvious and the parallelism so close at many points that one can 
almost imagine Cicero sitting down with a copy of Plato’s Republic 
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and planning his dialogue, his arrangement of topics, and liis 
speaking characters after the pattern of the Greek prototype. The 
ideas he develops are not, .however, exclusively Platonic. He was a 
profuse borrower and gathered his material from a great variety of 
sources. One translator — Professor C. W. Keyes — is of the opinion 
that the comments on history and practical politics which appear in 
the De Republica were taken largely from Polybius, and that many 
of the philosophical and political theories were derived from the 
eminent Stoic, Panaetius.^ 

^^Res publica res populi,'"^ says Cicero; a state is the property of a 
people, though not of a collection qf people brought together in any 
haphazard way. The essential feature of a state, he thinks, is the 
association of a large body of people “in an agreement with respect 
to justice and a partnership for the common good.^’ ^ This entity 
is not merely the creation of men ^entering into a combination for 
selfish material interests, but is the product of needs that lie deep in 
human nature, and therefore is founded upon ethically sound prin- 
ciples. Here Cicero is at one with the Greeks, though the Greeks 
never distinguished between the state as a juridical fact and the 
social aggregate out of which it is born. Not so the Roman juris- 
consult; he naturally thinks in terms of legal nicety, and hence has 
one pigeonhole in his mind for humans organized as political beings 
and another for humans as social, but not political, beings. As a 
Roman also, he thinks of the state as res populi, that is, a thing of the 
people, deriving its ultimate authority from them and employing 
its powers in their interest. 

But this inclination to popular sovereignty does not preclude the 
recognition of legal or political sovereignty as well. The people 
truly may be the ultimate source of political authority; but, he 
declares, there must be, in every well-governed state, some instru- 
mentality or agency to express and enforce the will of the people. 
Deriving supreme coercive power from the people themselves, this 
authority be it a monarch, an aristocracy, or a popular assembly 
—is the legal sovereign of the state, and its mandates have the force 
af law. So Speaks the typical Roman. 

' The Greek classification of the types of government is adopted by 
3-cero, and also the Greek judgments as to their respective merits. 
T do not approve any of them when employed by itself,” says 

1 Cicero’s De Rebuhlica (Keyes’ Translation, 1928), p. 8. 2 pp^ 
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Scipio, the protagonist of Cicero’s dialogue, “and consider the form 
which is a combination of them all superior to any single one of 
them.” ^ Which, of course, is what Polybius had said a good many 
years before. If compelled to adopt a single unmixcd form of gov- 
ernment, Cicero would prefer monarchy, because, as he makes 
Scipio say, it is most like the paternal rule out of which the state 
issues. Aristocracy would be his second choice, and democracy a 
poor third. He takes Plato’s view of the frailties of democracy, and 
cites Plato to clinch the argument. 

A large portion of the De Repuhlica is given over to the discussion 
of justice. Cicero treats at length the varying conceptions of law 
and justice prevailing among different peoples, reviews the con- 
flicting opinions of the great jurists and scholars, and concludes 
with this classic statement of the doctrine of natural law: “True 
law is right reason in agreement with nature; it is of universal ap- 
plication, unchanging and everlasting; it summons to duty by its 
commands, and averts from wrongdoing by its prohibitions. . . . 
It is a sin to try to alter this law, nor is it allowable to try to repeal 
any part of it, and it is impossible to abolish it entirely. We cannot 
be freed from its obligations by senate or people, and we need not 
look outside ourselves for an expounder or interpreter of it. And 
there will not be different laws at Rome and at Athens, or different 
laws now and in the future, but one eternal and unchangeable law 
will be valid for all nations and all times, and there will be one 
master and ruler, that is, God, over us all, for he is the author 
of this law, its promulgator, and its enforcing judge. Whoever 
is disobedient is fleeing from himself and denying his human 
nature, and by reason of this very fact he will suffer the worst 
of penalties, even if he escapes what is commonly called pun- 
ishment.” ^ 

Cicero wrote the De Legibus as a sequel to the De Repuhlica, In 
Plato’s great trilogy the Laws were not so related to the Republic; but 
Cicero’s evident intention was that his De Legibus should provide 
the actual constitution and detailed legislation to supplement the 
philosophical principles set forth in the De Repuhlica, 'In addition 
to a lengthy discussion of the nature of law and its obligations, the 
treatise outlines a complete code of laws for a well-constructed and 
well-administered state. This is based to a large extent on the laws 

^Ibid., p. 83. p. 211. 
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and customs of Rome, though some imaginary provisions are in- 
troduced. 

The De Officiis is much less significant than the other two members 
of Cicero’s trilogy. It is said to have been based to a very marked 
degree upon a book written by the Greek Stoic, Panaetius. It pur- 
ports to be a letter from Cicero to his son, offering advice and in- 
struction on the responsibilities and duties of citizenship. Many of 
the views set forth in the other works are repeated here, notably 
his idea of popular sovereignty and his belief that rulers should 
serve the people and bear in mind the good of the whole state. 
The author deplores the part played in public aflFairs by the in- 
dustrial and commercial classes, and negatively sanctions tyranni- 
cide. 

Cicero’s outstanding service in political thought undoubtedly was 
his splendid statement of the doctrine of natural law. The Stoic 
philosophers had conceived this idea, but Cicero made it a perma- 
nent part of the world’s intellectual treasures. The selection which 
we have quoted from the De Republica is but a sample of the many 
beautiful passages of similar import which freely adorn his numer- 
ous works. These were extensively copied and quoted, and thus 
became a familiar part of both ancient and modern political litera- 
ture. In summing up the value of Cicero’s political writings, Pro- 
fessor Willoughby says that “one is forced to confess that the largest 
element consists rather in the part played by them in the transmis- 
sion of Greek ideas to Roman thought, than in the creation of dis- 
tinctly new theories.” ^ Ultimately, however, thinks the same 
writer, the influence of Cicero was very great, because, in bringing 
the legal thought of Rome into contact with Greek ideas of justice 
and equity, he contributed immensely to the growth and perfection 
of Roman jurisprudence. 

Seneca was essentially a moral rather than a political philosopher. 
Cicero represents Roman thought in the latter days of the Republic; 
Seneca, who lived about a century later, represents the ideology of 
the early Empire. Seneca wrote no strictly political treatises, and 
this itself is significant. Political idealism was in decay, and think- 
ing men had little faith in political roads to salvation. The state 
was no longer viewed as a moral being, was no longer regarded as 
an essential instrumentality of moral advancement. Despotism had 
^ op. cit.^ p. 288 . 
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superseded self-government, and the Romtin slate had become the 
tool of avarice, corruption, and sclf-aggrandizcmcnt. The people 
were as bad as their rulers; in fact, the most vicious rulers were the 
most popular. Civic virtue was dead. 

Seneca’s writings reflect the pessimism of this period. He still 
believes that the good man owes a moral duty to society, but he 
refuses to identify society with the state. Society, as he conceives it, 
is that universal fellowship of mankind which nature ordained in 
the creation of the first communities. “This fellowship,” in the 
words of Seneca, “remained unspoiled for a long time, until avarice 
tore the community asunder and became the cause of poverty, even 
in the case of those whom she herself had most enriched. ... But 
the first men and those who sprang from them, still unspoiled, fol- 
lowed nature, having one man as both their Iccider and their law, 
entrusting themselves to the control of one better than themselves. 
For nature has a habit of subjecting the weaker to the stronger. 

. . . That is why it was to the mind that a ruler was assigned; and 
for that reason the greatest happiness rested with those peoples 
among whom a man could not be the more powerful unless he were 
the better. . . . Accordingly, in that age which is maintained to 
be the golden age, Posidonius holds that the government was under 
the jurisdiction of the wise. They kept their hands under control, 
and protected the weaker from the stronger. They gave advice, 
both to do and not to do; they showed what was useful and what was 
useless. Their forethought provided that their subjects should lack 
nothing; their bravery warded off dangers; their kindness enriched 
and adorned their subjects. For them ruling was a service, not an 
exercise of royalty. No ruler tried his power against those to whom 
he owed the beginnings of his power; and no one had the inclina- 
tion, or the excuse, to do wrong, since the ruler ruled well and the 
subject obeyed well, and the king could utter no greater threat 
against disobedient subjects than that they should depart from the 
kingdom.” ^ 

In the fabled golden, age, as thus described, Seneca saw the na- 
tural fellowship of mankind and the political organization of society 
perfectly merged. But the golden age was gone, and this happy 
union no longer prevailed. Political society existed in a debased 
and degenerate form, but still surviving above and apart from the 

^Seneca, Epistolae Morales (Loeb Classical Library), VoL ii, pp. 397-399. 
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low-fallen governmental institutions of the day was the great na- 
tural society of humanity at large. Service to this great society was 
a solemn and noble duty; by such service one could do more good 
than by service to the state. 

The political ideas of Seneca foreshadowed, and materially fos- 
tered the growth of, two important trends in later political thought. 
His harking back to the golden age and glorifying the perfection of 
things in the unspoiled state of nature were influential in the uto- 
pian ideologies and the ‘Tack to nature’’ philosophies of subsequent 
ages. And his separation of society from the state helped lay the 
foundation for the dualism of St. Augustine and other political 
theorists of the Roman Catholic Church. 
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CHAPTER VII 


“VICISTI GALILEE” 

I 

hast conquered, O pale Galilean,” chants the melan- 
I choly pagan of Swinburne’s Hymn to Proserpine; “^Hhe world has 
grown gray from thy breath.” A grayer world for the aver- 
age man than that of pre-Christian Rome could exist only in the 
pensive fancy of a disillusioned poet. For the fortunate few there 
was undoubtedly color and pleasure in the gorgeous drama of Latin 
imperialism, but not even the most lavish dispensation of bread and 
circuses could conceal or allay the grinding misery of the masses. 
The fruits of Roman social and political economy had ripened and 
were ready to drop from the tree. A new cycle of growth and decay 
was about to set in, and, as Swinburne rhetorically expressed it, 
Time and the Gods were at strife. 

Roman civilization was not destroyed by Christianity any more 
than Christianity was corrupted by Roman civilization. Nor did the 
Roman system of polity give way to a Christian order of society or 
break down under the pressure of Christian political ideas. What 
actually occurred was a blending of Roman and Christian ideas and 
institutions in such a way as to deflect the social and political proc- 
esses of the western world into new and uncharted paths. A few 
centuries of Christianity made it clear that profoundly significant 
changes had taken place, and that the new order, though seemingly 
springing from the same soil as the old, was bearing fruits of a radi- 
cally difierent nature. Of these facts there has never been any lack 
of appreciation, but of the intrinsic character of the steps between 
the old and the new, especially in the realm of political thought 
there has seldom been a satisfactorily clear understanding. 

In the beginning Christianity was just another cult — in fact, just 
another Jewish cult, of which there were many throughout the 
Roman Empire, equally obscure to the non-Semitic mind and 
equally undeserving of notice from a philosophical point of view. 
Solely on account of their political repercussions did Rome pay any 
attention to Jewish religions. The Jews were a political-minded and 
militant race, persuaded by their prophets that they were destined 
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for world dominion and fanatically determined not to be cast into 
the melting pot of Romanization. Far in excess of other subject 
peoples under the Roman eagle were they prone to rebellion and 
political conspiracy. “Palestine,” says Mr. F. J. Foakes-Jackson, 
“was a hot“bed of anti-Roman sedition, ” ^ which, as he further ex- 
plains, permeated the entire Roman world. Jewish colonies were to 
be found in all the great cities, and the marvelous Roman roads and 
the universal order which Rome maintained made it easy for these 
widely dispersed bodies of malcontents to keep in touch with one an- 
other and with the homeland. The focus of Jewish patriotism was, 
of course, their religion, an intensely and narrowly nationalistic 
creed which not only spurned the uncircumcised as followers of false 
gods but condemned them ultimately to be vassals of the “chosen 
people.” So potent, indeed, was the ^lenace of Jewish nationalism 
that generous concessions had been made to the Jews both in reli- 
gious and civil matters. Jewish soldiers in the Roman armies were 
permitted to observe the Sabbath in strict compliance with the 
Mosaic law; Jews in civil life were fully protected in their peculiar 
religious observances and were allowed to maintain their own 
ecclesiastical organization. The civil government of Judea was also 
autonomous to a considerable degree and committed to the hands 
of native rulers. 

Being thus keenly conscious of the political ramifications of Jewish 
religious movements, it might be supposed that the Roman au- 
thorities immediately would have detected the political significance 
of the Messianic cult of the Nazarene. But it was not so, either dur- 
ing the lifetime of Jesus or in the early formative period of the Chris- 
tian church. Apparently the Christian movement in its early stages 
created so small a stir as to escape notice. Jesus was an itinerant 
teacher not ostensibly different from many who preceded and fol- 
lowed him. Such men were common in Judea, and Jesus was less an 
agitator and disturber than most of them. His teaching was in ac- 
cord with Judaistic principles; he proclaimed that he came to fulfill 
and not to destroy; and his Messianic claims were not put on a po- 
litical basis*. The conventional Jewish conception of the Messiah was 
repugnant to him and he steadfastly refused to be drawn into any- 
thing resembling a patriotic movement — a fact itself sufficient to 
arouse hostile suspicions among the ecclesiastical politicians of 

1 The Rise oj Gentile Christianity (1927), p. 93. 
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Jewry. What was his game? Was he pro- or anti-Roman? If the 
former, might it not be a good counter-move to frame charges of sedi- 
tion against him and entangle him with the Roman government? 
That, at any rate, is what happened. But Pilate could find no fault 
in him, and was relieved to be able to turn him over to his own 
people. If he was not anti-Roman, he was not worth bothering 
about; and if it would placate Jewish opinion to allow him to die on 
the cross, it was good policy to do so. 

Did the disciples of the Galilean thereupon part company with 
Judaism? Not at all; theirs was no separatist movement, but a pro- 
gram of boring from within. Their Master was a Jew; his mission 
was to Jews; and so they conceived theirs to be. They continued to 
attend the synagogues and to observe the rabbinical law, making no 
break with Jewish community life. To an outsider they were indis- 
tinguishable from other Jews. Their first converts were made among 
Jews, and their sole apparent purpose was to persuade the Jewish 
people that Jesus was in fact the Christ. A small and informal fel- 
lowship of devout Jews who had fallen under the spell of a unique 
personality and thought they saw in him the fulfillment of the 
promises of their prophets, in the Jewish world they made no great 
splash and in the Gentile world none at all. So it might have con- 
tinued, had not the Jewish priesthood, scenting (unjustifiably, per- 
haps) a political purpose in the new movement, made an effort to 
suppress it. Persecution was just what Christianity needed to give 
it power. Forced into opposition to the established hierarchy, the 
followers of Jesus became aggressive, built an organization of their 
own, developed a missionary fervor, began to seek proselytes among 
the Jews in all parts of the Roman Empire, and finally undertook to 
carry their gospel to the Gentiles. 

Still the Roman government remained indifferent to the Chris- 
tian movement. Religions per se did not interest Caesardom, but 
only their political implications; and Christianity seemed to carry 
no political threat. Its churches were few and widely scattered, and 
the bitter opposition which it aroused among the prelates of Juda- 
ism appeared to be a sufficient guaranty of its innocuous character. 
The Princeps Senatus and his military junto could rest in peace so 
far as this puny sect was concerned. Little did they dream that a 
Hellenized Jew named Saul, most ferocious of all of the rabbinical 
persecutors of Christians, would suddenly change front and furnish 
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the driving genius necessary to transform Christianity from a pro- 
\dncial cult into a world religion, from an other-worldly holiness 
movement into mighty temporal force sufficient to conquer empires 
and make puppets of their rulers. 

II 

The conversion of the Apostle Paul marks the first great turning 
point in the history of Christianity. Next to Jesus, he was undoubt- 
edly the greatest personality in the early history of the Christian 
movement, and many competent scholars assert that Paul more 
than Jesus is responsible for what Christianity has become. To an 
unsystematic Hebrew heresy he gave a system of theology which 
raised it to an intellectual plane above contemporary religions; to a 
loose-jointed ecclesiastical structure hf imparted sound organization 
and efficient administrative procedure; to a movement character- 
ized more by zeal than sound statesmanship he supplied balanced 
leadership and far-seeing strategy; to a body menaced by factions 
and demoralized by dissension he brought harmony, unity of pur- 
pose, and effective cooperation. A curious and remarkable com- 
bination of visionary and realist was this tentmaker of Tarsus. Evi- 
dently a man of education and position, he insisted upon making his 
living by manual labor; swayed by dreams, trances, and occult ex- 
periences of the most fantastic kind, he was nevertheless capable of 
broad views, shrewd judgments, keen analyses; severe to the point 
of asceticism in his moral standards, he could display a charming 
urbanity and counsel tolerance and indulgence when expediency 
so required; eccentric almost to the point of absurdity in many of his 
ideas, he rarely failed in difficult situations to show the most remark- 
able balance and presence of mind. Under the guiding hand of this 
paradoxical genius Christianity took a course of development which 
made the Christian church a force for empires to reckon with. 

Despite the amazing genius of Paul, however, and the missionary 
fervor of the new faith as well, Christianity marched only westward. 
The East was Ictto, clciusd^ and has always remained so. Eastward the 
obstacles were insurmountable; westward the obstacles were many 
^d great, but there were equally numerous facilities for overcom- 
ing them. “Foremost among the facilities,” remarks Abbe Du- 
chesne, “come universal peace, uniformity of language and ideas, 
and rapid and safe communication. Philosophy, bv the blows it 
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had struck at the old pagan legends, and by its impotence to replace 
them, may also be reckoned as a useful auxiliary; the Fathers of the 
Church speak of paganism in the same tone as Lucian. Finally, the 
religions of the East, by feeding the religious instinct, had prevented 
its perishing and kept it alive, to await the new birth of the gospel.” ^ 
The Roman Empire at the time the propagation of Christianity be- 
gan had achieved political and cultural unity, but had no universal 
religion. Over the many local and provincial governments which 
Roman arms had woven into a single fabric there was one supreme 
authority; among the many diverse peoples who made up the popu- 
lation of the empire, Greek or Latin, or both, were widely spoken; 
among the educated classes everywhere the literature and philoso- 
phies of Greece and Rome were a common possession; but there was 
no corresponding uniformity of religion. True, the worship of 
Caesar, introduced by Augustus as a state religion, was everywhere 
required; but this was more a" patriotic than a religious exer- 
cise. None of the old religions was displaced by Caesar worship, 
and every person, provided he satisfied the formal observances 
of the state religion, was free to follow his own fancy in matters of 
faith. 

Of the ancient Roman religions scarcely anything remained 
save perfunctory ceremonies. Contact with Greek philosophies 
and the mystic religions of Egypt and Asia had weakened the hold 
of the original Latin creeds, and the dilution of Roman citizenship 
by the admission of hosts of persons not of Roman birth rapidly 
completed the undoing of the ancestral faiths. Among the intel- 
lectuals it became fashionable to reject religion entirely and es- 
pouse one of the many systems of philosophy then bidding for popu- 
larity; and those who could not be satisfied with philosophy were 
wont to embrace one of the imported religions. Many took up the 
Egyptian mysteries of Isis and Serapis; a great number were at- 
tracted by the Persian cult of Mithraism; various Syrian and Chal- 
dean religions claimed a great many; and not a few became con- 
verts to Judaism. All over the empire sprang up organizations for 
the practice of these and many other forms of religious faith, all of 
which existed side by side without any one claiming priority or the 
right of monopoly. 

^ Abb6 L. M. O. Duchesne The Early History of the Christian Church (3 vols., 1909- 
1924), Vol. i, p. 7. 
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Only the well-to-do classes, however, could really make much of 
the freedom which this regime of tolerance offered. The masses, as 
a rule, were too ignorant to absorb philosophies and too poor to 
indulge in the elaborate and expensive rituals of the Oriental re- 
ligions. Here, then, was fertile soil for the growth of a new reli- 
gion. Coincident with the decline of the old tribal religions came 
the economic submergence of the masses, leaving them in a condi- 
tion both of spiritual desolation and material misery. Precisely at 
this juncture Christianity appeared on the scene. Its creed was 
simple and easy to understand; it required no temples and involved 
no costly ceremonies; and its teachings were exactly what the lowly 
wanted to hear and believe. Welcome indeed to the under-privi- 
leged and oppressed was the doctrine of the fatherhood of God 
and the brotherhood of man; even more so the doctrine of salva- 
tion through the sacrificial death of the Son of God, made mani- 
fest in the flesh in the person of a h\imble village carpenter; and ab- 
solutely thrilling the doctrine of the resurrection, which made death 
but the portal to life and bliss everlasting. No such consummation 
of the earthly pilgrimage was promised by any other religion. 

Among the lower classes, therefore, Christian propagandists 
met with great success. Slaves, serfs, artisans, common soldiers, 
and other humble folk flocked to the Galilean cult in great num- 
bers, and occasional converts were made among the upper classes* 
Everywhere Christian societies were established and Christian serv- 
ices begun.' Lacking buildings for public worship, it became cus- 
tomary to assemble in private places known only to the brethren. 
Sometimes, too, it was necessary to preserve secrecy in order not 
to get the proletarians involved in complications with their supe- 
riors. Naturally this aroused suspicion. Memories of terrible up- 
risings of the lower classes were still vivid in the ruling-class mind. 
Why all this secrecy on the part of the Christians? Why their 
strong appeal for the rabble? And why, above all else, did they 
obstinately refuse to worship Caesar as every loyal Roman should? 
Their persistence in this disloyal attitude prompdy confirmed the 
suspicions, of every nervous patriot against them, and the august 
Roman prototypes of our modern patriotic societies began to howl 
in fearful rage for their blood. 

Upon precisely the same terms as they extended toleration to 
Jewish, Egyptian, Persian, and other religionists the Roman author- 
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ides were ready to extend toleration to Christians; but upon such 
terms as the Christians demanded, never. The first duty of man, 
from the Roman point of view, was to the state; after that came duty 
to God and fellow men. Worship of Caesar, who was merely the 
transient embodiment in human form of the sovereignty and 
majesty of the state, was not deemed inconsistent with any religious 
beliefs one might hold. But to the Christian, at that time, man’s 
first duty was to God; to worship Caesar at all would be to deny the 
primacy of God. To the Roman ruling class this was nothing short 
of treason against the state, while to the Christian the Roman atti- 
tude was equally treason against God and conscience. The 
Christian could not yield without sacrificing the heart of his reli- 
gion; the Roman government could not yield without abandoning 
the central principle of Roman polity. So the Roman authorities 
proceeded as a matter of high civic duty to stamp out this Bolshe- 
vik movement which was insidiously undermining the loyalty of 
the citizenry and menacing the security of the state. But the more 
they stamped, the more persistently did Christianity spread and 
the more fanatical did the followers of Christ become. 

We cannot pause here to review the nearly three centuries of 
persecution which Christianity had to endure at the hands of the 
Roman government; but for the sake of what is to follow we must 
reiterate the point that these persecutions were far less religious 
than political. Had they not persisted in their refusal to do homage 
to Caesar, the Christians might have adhered to any theology and 
followed any form of worship that struck their fancy. The Roman 
government would not have molested them on religious grounds 
alone. And had they not learned eventually to play the game of 
politics, had they never taken any part in the scrimmage of factions 
and parties in Roman public affairs, the Christians might have 
quieted the fears of officialdom and secured a prompt and per- 
manent release from persecution. But in that case Christianity 
might never have become the official religion of the Roman Empire. 
For it was politics, not piety, that got Christianity to the top of the 
heap. Somewhere between 54 Am. and 323 a.d. the nature of the 
Christian movement underwent a profound metamorphosis; it 
became a religio-political rather than a purely religioxAS movement, 
and thereby hangs a tale which modern doctors of divinity are dis* 
posed to treat with great reticence. 
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III 

The Roman Empire was a republic transformed, during the 
early centuries of the Christian era, into a dictatorship by the mili- 
tary absolutism of the Caesars. Nominally the so-called emperor 
was simply princeps senatus — chief or prince of the senate — elected 
by that body to perform the functions of head of the state. Ac- 
tually, however, the princeps bore about the same relation to the 
senate that Benito Mussolini, as prime minister, bore to the Italian 
parliament. Possession of the imperial office was determined by 
military might and political intrigue. Whoever could win the back- 
ing of the army, and especially of the Praetorian Guard, and could 
keep the people in line, could seize the office of prince’’ and have 
his way with the senate. Once in power, he could be dislodged only 
by death or rebellion. Aspirants to the imperial purple eschewed 
no means that would further their ends; conspiracy and assassination 
became common and not particularly censured methods of climbing 
into the seat of authority; and every vacancy in the office of em- 
peror was followed by a mad scramble for succession. Thus the Ro- 
man state became a boiling whirlpool of factional rivalry and Mach- 
iaevellian intrigue; scores of ambitious politicos^ both in civil and 
military life, were constantly bidding for popular favor and conniv- 
ing to secure every conceivable advantage in the struggle for power. 

Willingly or unwillingly — the record does not speak clearly on 
this point— the Christian church was sucked into this maelstrom 
of political machination. Persecution probably had the effect of 
imparting to Christian propaganda a political significance which 
it did not originally possess, thereby heightening popular interest 
in Christianity and incidentally revealing to Christian leaders the 
practical advantages of political connections and political power. 
Be that as it may, the fact remains that as the Christian church 
multiplied adherents, acquired wealth and property, and per- 
fected its organization, its secular concernments and contacts grew 
to the point where it could scarcely escape entanglement in the all- 
pervasive politics of the empire. The time came, in other words, 
when Christians were too numerous, too well-placed, and too well- 
solidified to be ignored by political strategists, and when Chris- 
tian ecclesiastics could not be indifferent to the practical oppor- 
tunities which gravitated into their hands. 
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•As an upshot of the growing political consequence of the Chris- 
tian church there came a gradual relaxation of the policy of sup- 
pression. Persecution became spasmodic, seldom occurring at ^ 
unless Christians happened to be suspected of affiliation with 
political alignments hostile to the party in power, and finall y 
was abandoned altogether. Christianity took its place as a regu- 
larly licensed religion with legal privileges and powers comparable 
with those enjoyed by other religious bodies. Thenceforward the 
material progress of the ch arch was much accelerated, though the 
same cannot be said of its spiritual progress. The Christianity, 
which in 313 A. D. was freed from all oppressive and discriminatory 
legislation by edict of the Emperor Constantine, and which in 
380 A.D. was proclaimed the official and only lawful religion of the 
empire by the Emperor Theodosius, had departed far from the 
simple creed of Jesus and the robust theology of Paul. By masterly 
tactics in the arena of politics it'had captured an empire, had be- 
come the most formidable engine of religio-political authority the 
world had ever known; but for this triumph it had paid an enor- 
mous price, the evidence of which was borne on its very face. No 
longer was it pure Galilean Christianity, but a hybrid thing in 
which a residue of Christian elements were mingled with borrow- 
ings from almost every pagan creed which it had supplanted in 
the struggle for supremacy. The Christian church had conquered, 
but not the Galilean. ' 

The Roman Empire was destined shortly to bisection, the east- 
ern half maintaining its capital at Byzantium (later Constan- 
tinople) and the western half continuing its capital at Rome. The 
church likewise was divided, the eastern branch forming the Hel- 
lenic or Greek Catholic Church and the western branch the Roman 
Catholic Church. Our chief concern is with the latter. 

The bishop of Rome very early had acquired a unique priority 
among Christian prelates, partly because of the assiduously culti- 
vated legend that the first incumbent of this episcopal chair was the 
Apostle Peter, who supposedly had endowed it with the paramount 
sacerdotal authority he was alleged to have received directly from 
Christ; but mainly, we may be sure, because of ffie close conjunc- 
tion of the Roman see and the high politics of the imperial capital. 
The division of the empire increased rather than diminished the 
prestige of the bishop of Rome; for the Western Empire soon began 
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to disintegrate, and this brought the Roman primate to the fore in 
a remarkable way. Not only could he assume to be the successor of 
Peter, but also, because of his special position at the capital, of the 
pontifex maximus, or chief priest, of pre-Christian Rome. In the 
disorders arising from the unending civil wars and barbarian in- 
vasions which afflicted the Western Empire, the bishop of Rome 
was, therefore, about the only person whose claim to general au- 
thority was widely recognized. In many instances where the old 
civil regime had broken down the Roman bishop was called upon 
to function as a civil ruler, and this priority was further accentuated 
by the fact that many of the invading tribes of barbarians had been 
wholly or partially Christianized, and consequently held the bishop 
of Rome in special esteem. 

Formally the Western Empire cargie to an end with the deposi- 
tion of Romulus Augustulus in 476. By this time the bishops of 
Rome had so enormously enlarged their influence and so thoroughly 
consolidated their authority that they were able to establish a new 
empire upon the ruins of the old — an empire remarkably similar in 
some points of construction to the Roman Empire of old, yet differ- 
ent in many respects from any empire that ever existed. The bishop 
of Rome became the pope, imperial head of an ecclesiastical hier- 
archy embracing all of western Christendom. Like a Roman em- 
peror, he was chosen by a senate (the college of cardinals), and 
further, like a Roman emperor, he actually ruled as an autocrat. 
From the throne of St. Peter he declared the will of God and made 
law in matters spiritual for the whole body of the western church; 
from the same eminence he also governed large secular dominions 
which had become the property of the papacy, and further pre- 
sumed to interfere in and exercise pervasive authority over the 
temporal government of vast domains belonging not to the papacy 
but to feudal potentates throughout all of the western world. For, 
according to the political theory then in process of evolution, a 
universal empire still existed despite the partitioning of Europe 
into scores of separate political entities. 

IV 

Of purely political thought the patristic age of the Christian 
church produced next to none, although there was no dearth of 
scholars and writers who gave utterance, in theological and reli- 
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^lous workSj to politic3.1 views wliich. clc3.rly foresh.3.cloweci the 
major tenets of the political doctrine subsequently adopted by the 
church. Greek Christianity, being confined to the politically 
vigorous and long-surviving Byzantine Empire, devoted itself almost 
exclusively to philosophical speculation concerning religious doc- 
trines and dogmas; but Latin Christianity, being established in the 
politically feeble and rapidly crumbling Western Empire, was 
forced to occupy itself with problems of government and admin- 
istration. Even in the pietistic and inspirational literature of the 
early Roman Church the political concerns of the clergy thrust 
themselves forward. This is impressively illustrated by the case of 
St. Augustine, the man declared by Mr. Foakes-Jackson to be 
‘hhe most important figure in church history since St. Paul.” ^ 

This sainted African bishop was born in the Roman province of 
Numidia (in northern Africa) in 354 a.d., of a pagan father and a 
Christian mother. The father, an impoverished Roman official, 
perceived that the boy was a brilliant student and sacrified every- 
thing to give him the best education possible. He was specially 
trained as a rhetorician and launched upon what promised to be 
a great career as a scholar. Although his mother had diligently 
instructed him in the Christian faith, he was apparently so little 
impressed that he grew to manhood without making any Christian 
professions. If his morbidly self-revealing Confessions are to be 
believed, he became a dissolute rake and sowed a bounteous crop 
of wild oats. He imputes to himself almost every sin in the catalog, 
including the acquisition of a mistress and the fathering of an ille- 
gitimate son. 

Upon finishing his education, he set up as a teacher of grammar 
in his home town, and about the same time embraced the Mani- 
chaean religion, which was a combination of Zoroastrianism and 
Christian Gnosticism. But as he proceeded with his philosophic 
studies he became increasingly dissatisfied with Manichaeism and 
with life in his native city. In the spring of 383, therefore, he mi- 
grated to Rome. There his only contacts were with Manichaeans, 
and as a result his discontent grew more intense. Soon he was 
invited to go to Milan as a teacher of rhetoric, whereupon he broke 
with Manichaeism and became a skeptic. Later he took up neo- 

^ F. J. Foakes-Jackson, The History of the Christian Church to 461 A.D. (7th ed., 1924), 
p, 490. 
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Platonism. But his life in Milan soon brought him into contact 
with the great Ambrose, Christian bishop of Milan, the prelate 
who had dared to defy the Roman emperor and declare that the 
emperor had no jurisdiction over a Christian church, saying that 
in matters of religion bishops were wont to judge emperors, not 
emperors bishops. To the compelling eloquence of this majestic 
and magnetic man Augustine yielded and was converted to Chris- 
tianity. Immediately he became an active and zealous churchman. 
After spending some time in literary work at Rome, he returned to 
his native Africa where he was made bishop of Hippo. The re- 
mainder of his life was devoted to the service of the church, whose 
leading champion in the field of letters he quickly became. He 
died in 430 a.d., at the moment the Vandals were laying siege to 
his city. 

St. Augustine was a prolific author, but it is not difficult to name 
his greatest book. This distinction clearly belongs to The City of 
God {De Civitate Dei), of which it has been said that it laid the foun- 
dations of the Holy Roman Empire and paved the way for the 
complete subjection of the state to the church.^ In 410 a.d. Alaric 
the Goth captured and sacked the city of Rome. For three days 
the pillage lasted, and when it was done the world stood aghast at 
the portentous significance of the event. The Eternal City had 
^allen; the hub around which civilization had turned for upwards 
Df eight centuries had gone to smash; the once proud mistress of 
che whole Mediterranean world had been brought to the nadir 
Df shame and humiliation. Such, the foes of Christianity were 
promptly heard to say, was the penalty Rome must pay for de- 
serting her ancient gods. Had she shunned the debilitating faith 
Df the Nazarene and remained steadfast in her old ways, she never 
vould have come to such a fate. To refute this sophistry and pro- 
/ide a political credo for Christians, St. Augustine wrote The City 
f God. 

Neither Rome nor any other city, he contended, had ever been 
saved by its gods. It was absurd to expect such a thing. Christian- 
ty could nt>t save Rome, but it did do much to mitigate the hor- 
rors of the barbarian conquest, and the very people who now scoffed 
at Christianity were among those who had fled to the churches for 

^ Gf. R. H. Miirray, The History of Political Science from Plato to the Present (1926) 
3. 43; also J. Bryce, The Holy Roman Empire (rev. ed., 1904), p. 94n. 
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protection^ well knowing that the Goths were Christians and would 
respect the Christian sanctuary. No weakness of Christianity was 
responsible for what had happened; God, in His infinite providence, 
had permitted the destruction of Rome as a step in the fulfillment 
of His ultimate plan of establishing the City of God among men. 

The vicissitudes of empire, reasoned the mitered African doctor, 
do not have their origin in chance. The God who marks the spar- 
row’s fall also regulates the rise and fall of empires. It is all part of 
a divinely foreordained plan. The details of this plan may not 
always be clear to human beings, but its objective is the Civitas Dei 
(City of God), wherein men shall realize eternal peace and see God 
as He is. 

We live, however, in a world of dual character, consisting of an 
earthly commonwealth {civitas terrena) and a heavenly common- 
wealth {civitas superna). The former, which includes any ter- 
restrial authority not deriving directly from the will of God, has 
worldly wisdom and worldly power, but is dependent upon the 
latter for the attainment of perfect justice. The celestial common- 
wealth is not to be viewed as a kingdom in the skies, but as a heav- 
enly regime on earth, the saved being its citizenry and God its 
ruler. These two may exist side by side and frequently intermingle 
and overlap. Because it deals with spiritual things, the church serves 
as a concrete embodiment of the heavenly commonwealth, and the 
state, because it deals with material things, bodies forth the earthly 
commonwealth. Ideally the two should be so completely fused 
that the distinction between secular and spiritual would disappear. 
That, however, is not yet practicable. The church strives to realize 
on earth the civitas superna^ and the state, in so far as it is Christian, 
is linked with the church and functions as its secular arm. In this 
capacity the state has authority from God; otherwise it is nothing 
but wholesale brigandage. 

Rights, according to St. Augustine, are of two kinds, divine and 
human. The latter flow from the laws of the state acting within its 
proper sphere. When it acts in this sphere, men are duty bound to 
obey it; but not when it acts in the sphere of religion or morality. 
In this field the church is supreme and is responsible only to God. 
But this fact does not justify a refusal to be bound by the laws of 
earthly sovereigns by simply alleging them to be ultra vires » Only the 
church can determine such matters. 
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“‘Dim as the outline of the De Civitate Dei may be/’ says a recent 
writer on the history of political science, ^‘^St. Augustine had un- 
questionably drawn a new ideal of the Kingdom of God on earth, 
in which the Empire should take its place within the Church, and 
the Church through it should govern the world.” ^ No other figure 
in Roman Christianity exerted a greater influence upon the politi- 
cal ideology of mediaeval Europe than this scholarly African 
prelate of the fourth century. The De Civitate Dei became the book 
of the hour, and was widely read by laity and clergy alike. It made 
a deep impression upon Charlemagne, Otto the Great, and other 
mediaeval princes, and doubtless was a potent factor in determin- 
ing their attitude toward the church. 

Of course the dual polity idea was not St. Augustine’s alone. 
Many others interpreted the conditiqns of the time in much the 
same way, but none expressed their views so eloquently and con- 
vincingly as the author of The City of God, He wrote, though pos- 
sibly not intending it, the political platform of the Roman Church . 
Pope Gelasius some sixty years later declared that, although in 
pre-Christian times secular and spiritual authorities apparently 
had been united, a true union of the two could occur only in Christ 
acting both as King and Priest. But Christ had chosen to divide 
them, commanding his followers to render unto Caesar the things 
that were Caesar’s and unto God the things that were God’s. To 
the state was assigned the temporal sphere of authority and to the 
church the spiritual. In its own sphere each authority was inde- 
pendent of the other; but there were many particulars in which 
they were mutually dependent, and some points where they came 
into conflict. Divine authority, however, was higher than human 
authority, and was therefore bound to prevail. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


LORDS TEMPORAL AND SPIRITUAL 

I 

T here are many definitions of mediaevalism — almost as 
many as there are writers on the subject — and, of course, cor- 
respondingly numerous and varied explanations of feudal- 
ism and the Holy Roman Empire. From the standpoint of political 
thought the professorial minutiae which furnish bases for this wide 
assortment of opinions are of no great importance. To follow the 
main channels of political thought in the mediaeval period we have 
only to keep our attention fixed certain major forces which 

basically conditioned the political processes and moulded the politi- 
cal ideology of the Middle Ages. These are: (1) the polity and politi- 
cal theories of the Roman Catholic Church, (2) the rise and spread 
of feudalism, (3) the revival of the imperial idea, and (4) the begin- 
nings of nationalism. 

Of the political turn in the development of the Roman Church we 
have already spoken, but somewhat more is needed to explain the 
prompt and seemingly pusillanimous surrender of secular rulers to 
the temporal pretensions of the vicars of Christ. In the present age 
of spiritual individualism it is difficult to appreciate the powerful 
hold of the clergy upon mediaeval society. It is an ancient axiom 
that men are moved by their fears as much as by their faiths, and 
the fears, let us remember, of the people of mediaeval Europe were 
many and terrifying. Greatest of all was the fear of everlasting tor- 
ture in hell. Pre-Christian religions had paid but slight attention to 
the question of life after death. Some sort of shadowy existence in 
the nether regions was assumed to be the fate of departed souls; but 
there was nothing very real about it, nor did it involve such con- 
siderations as the resurrection of the body and the last judgment of 
the soul. Upon these points, however, Christianity was not only ex- 
plicit but highly expansive. The future life was a certainty and the 
Christian preachers knew all about it. On the Last Day the dead 
would rise and face the final judgment of God. For the redeemed 
there would be eternal life in a heaven of seraphic delights; for the 
damned, eternal life in a hell of inconceivable horror. Redemption 
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from hell was not exclusively a matter of how one lived; no matter 
how righteously a man lived, he must take proper steps to propitiate 
the wrath to come or he would be lost; and no matter how sinfully 
he lived, if he took those steps, he could be saved. 

The Roman Church claimed to have been invested with the func- 
tion of segregating the saved from the unsaved. Had not Christ, in 
those memorable verses of the sixteenth chapter of Matthew, said 
unto Peter: “^'That thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
my church; and the gates of hell shall not prevail against it. And I 
will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of heaven; and whatso- 
ever thou shalt bind on earth shall be bound in heaven, and what- 
soever thou shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in heaven” ? And 
was not Peter the first bishop of Rome, founder of the Roman 
Catholic Church? For the believing Christian, prince or pauper, 
this closed the argument. Obviously no man could hope to enter 
into heaven without the blessing of the Roman Church, and no man 
branded with the censure of the church could expect to escape from 
hell. Equipped with this invincible weapon of authority over the 
credulous — and there were few of any other type after the eclipse of 
the classical cultures — the church was ready to measure arms with 
any secular ruler who might question her right to the supreme 
loyalty of all Christians. 

Nor did she lack other resources to reinforce this potent weapon 
of sovereignty. She had organization — the best in the western world 
at the time — wealth, and brains. Her organization had been built 
up in the closing decades of the Roman Empire, when, as custodian 
of the official religion of the Caesars, she had enjoyed the assistance 
of that titanic political mechanism in stamping out opposition and 
consolidating her strength; her wealth was partly a heritage of im- 
perial days and partly the result of tithes collected from the faithful 
by the obedient clergy of every land; her brains were due princi- 
pally to two facts: first, that she had obtained a virtual monopoly of 
education, and, second, that she alone, in the turbulent days of 
feudal Europe, seemed able to offer to able and ambitious men a 
career in which the rewards would be great and sure. 

The feudal society of the Middle Ages has been ascribed to so 
many different sources that one may safely conclude that it is of 
composite origin. Undoubtedly its roots run back into the pre- 
Christian days of the Roman Empire. In the Roman system of pa- 
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Iron and client, and similarly in the Roman system of milita'ry 
tenures and the sacred hierarchy instituted by the early Caesars, we 
see palpable antecedents of feudal institutions. But the Teutonic 
idea of personal rather than political allegiance, and of rights and 
duties attaching to individuals as such and not as members of the 
state, must also be credited with a considerable contribution to the 
growth of feudal society. Nor would there seem to be any doubt 
that the Christian Church, through the caste patterns which ob- 
tained in its priestly hierarchy, materially abetted the growth of the 
feudal idea, and that to a degree at least, as Bryce observes, knight- 
hood was constructed on the analogy of priesthood. 

The important thing for us to consider is not what caused feudal 
society, but what feudal society caused to happen to political au- 
thority. The anarchy following the disintegration of the Western 
Empire placed the small landowner in a defenseless position, and the 
most immediately practicable thing for him to do in order to gain 
security was to consign his estate to a neighboring baron and receive 
it back as a fief. This would entitle him to the shelter of the baron’s 
castle and the aid of the baron’s troops. In order to augment their 
military strength, large landholders, who almost invariably were 
nobles, found it expedient to apportion their estates among the 
neighboring gentry as fiefs. The holder of the fief, known as a vassal^ 
was bound to bear arms for his lord or suzerain^ to aid him in various 
other ways, and to render unto him certain dues in money and 
military service. The suzerain on his part was bound to protect the 
vassal from attack and maintain him in possession of his estate. By 
the infinite elaboration of this practice of infeudation and by its in- 
tricate intertwining with the political and ecclesiastical institutions 
of the time, there developed an order of society in which political 
authority was more confusingly segmented than the parts of a 
Chinese puzzle. Except for serfs and others in thraldom, everybody 
was the vassal of somebody, often of several somebodies; and every- 
body, save those of lowest rank, was in turn likely to be at the same 
time the suzerain of one or more somebodies. A man might become 
the vassal bf one suzerain in respect to this property, of another in 
respect to that, and of a third in respect to the other; and he might 
then become the suzerain of subvassals in respect to all or portions 
of the estates held in fief from his various suzerains. Europe became 
a Dismal Swamp of individual feudal allegiances. The only au- 
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thbrily which had any uniform or universal recognition was that of 
the church, which was supposed to be essentially spiritual. How- 
ever, the church, by reason of its ownership of vast amounts of real 
property, became itself involved in the tortuous intricacies of the 
feudal system, a fact which eventually proved to be the most vul- 
nerable point in its organization. 

The disintegration of the dominions of Charlemagne added fur- 
ther confusion. This Frankish conqueror, by seizing one domain 
after another, had become overlord of most of the territory now in- 
cluded in France, Belgium, The Netherlands, Switzerland, west- 
ern Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, and northern Italy. Being 
the most powerful potentate in Europe and a zealous Christian, he 
was Invited to Rome in the year 800 to act as mediator in a contro- 
versy between Pope Leo III and certain of his political opponents. 
In celebration of the satisfactory settlement of the dispute the pope 
held a magnificent religious service in St. Peter’s on Christmas Day. 
While Charlemagne was kneeling at the altar, Leo placed a crown 
on his head and saluted him as “Emperor of the Romans.” Though 
he always protested that he was taken entirely by surprise by this 
papal coronation, Charlemagne did not decline the honor and con- 
tinued to bear the title until his death. Theoretically he had become 
the successor of the Caesars, but actually he was no such thing. The 
old Roman Empire was dead beyond resuscitation, for one thing; 
and the legal competence of the pope to bestow secular crowns of 
any kind was certainly open to question. 

Upon Charlemagne’s death in 814 the imperial title began to 
cause trouble and continued to be a source of violent controversy 
until its final abolition by Napoleon nearly a thousand years later. 
Soon after the death of Charlemagne his empire was partitioned 
among his descendants and quickly melted away; but the glamor- 
ous title of Emperor survived the dissolution of the empire and fur- 
nished occasion for numerous rivalries and disputes until 924, when 
the last of the Carolingians died. In the mel6e which followed, the 
German king, Otto, was besought by the pope to invade Italy and 
make an end of the anarchy which existed there, and the imperial 
crown was held out as a lure. Otto accepted the invitation, did the 
job assigned to him, and forthwith received the title of Emperor 
from the pope in 962. 

This second reestablishment of the empire is usually said to mark 
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the beginning of the Holy Roman Empire. Otto undoubtedly be- 
lieved that he had been invested with all of the functions of the 
Caesars and a few additional ones into the bargain; the papacy, 
however, took a different view of the matter, and so did the numer- 
ous feudal potentates over whom Otto claimed suzerainty. Ab- 
stractly, however, the doctrine of what Bryce calls the “mystic dual- 
ism’’ was pretty generally accepted. All Christians supposedly were 
under a dual regime. The pope was God’s earthly representative in 
matters spiritual and the emperor in matters temporal. Each in his 
sphere had universal authority, and no conflict between them was 
possible because each was indispensable to the other and would aid 
and support the other. 

While popes and glory-seeking potentates were vainly striving to 
reestablish universal government in Ei^urope, the unstayable march 
of events was laying the foundations of nationalism. The different 
Latin dialects which had been spoken in various parts of the Roman 
Empire were gradually crystallizing into national languages — 
French, Spanish, Italian, and other Romance tongues. The Ger- 
manic dialects were likewise evolving in the same direction. Eng- 
lish, German, Danish, and other Teutonic tongues were beginning 
to be definitely differentiated. At the same time powerful feudal 
lords, by means of conquest, marriage, and inheritance, were 
building up domains to correspond roughly with the dispersion of 
languages. Linguistic and cultural kinship were beginning to be 
associated with territorial unity. Memories of Rome and the past 
were becoming dim; in every part of Europe people were develop- 
ing a new and particularistic historical consciousness. Roman 
legions no longer maintained stability and order; whatever was 
done in this direction was done by the local lords. The Greek spirit 
of local patriotism, long repressed by the hand of universal govern- 
ment, was beginning to bloom again. 

It was out of the turmoil born of the complex interactions of these 
colliding forces — the church, the feudal system, the empire, and 
incipient nationalism — that mediaeval political thought was 
produced. ** 


II 

No such loving condominium as that supposed to be shared by 
the Roman Catholic Church and the Holy Roman Empire ever 
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existed in fact, or could exist so long as both were directed by hu- 
man beings. Even lovers have their quarrels; and the church and 
the empire soon discovered that their alliance was a marriage not 
of love but of convenience. The church, despite its spiritual ideals, 
had become so encumbered with material possessions and so pre- 
occupied with the management of its vast properties that it was for 
all practical purposes a secular concern. As such it was involved 
in almost every move of the stormy politics of the period and stood 
in constant need of potent allies. The empire, as an empire, was a 
fiction of course; but the emperor was a mighty feudal lord with 
grandiose monarchical ambitions, who could make excellent use of 
the imperial title and the friendship of the papacy in pushing toward 
the realization of his coveted goal of general suzerainty. 

Not only does politics make strange bedfellows; it just as often 
causes the best of bedfellows to fall out. So it was in the case of the 
church and the empire. They were too intimate and too much 
alike in motive and interest to escape estrangement. Both were 
inextricably entangled in the delirious complexities of the feudal 
system; both were extravagant in their feudal claims and jealous 
of their pretended rights. Feudal proprietors — kings, dukes, barons, 
or whatever they might be called — were accustomed to grant fiefs 
to churchmen as well as to laymen. Thus bishops, abbots, and other 
clergymen became vassals of secular lords and subject to secular 
obligations. It was not uncommon likewise for an abbot or other 
head of a monastery, in order to secure military protection, to trans- 
fer the property of the brotherhood to a neighboring baron and 
receive it back as a fief. On account of the rule of celibacy in the 
clergy fiefs held by clergymen could not be hereditary as secular 
fiefs were, and consequently, when one of these fiefholding clergy- 
men died, there was invariably a controversy over the choosing of 
his successor. Was this a spiritual or a secular function? 

In the polity of the church from earliest times, bishops had been 
chosen by the clergy of the diocese, abbots by the members of 
the monastery, and so on. The church contended, therefore, that 
the right of filling vacancies in fiefs held by clergymen belonged to 
the clergy, as only the incumbent of a clerical office could hold the 
fief. The view of the secular suzerains was that the clerical quality 
of the appointment was secondary to its essentially feudal and 
secular character, and hence that the incumbent could not take 
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possession of this property without the approval of the feudal over- 
lord. When the clergy refused to comply with their wishes, the 
secular lords often refused to hand over the property to the person 
designated as the successor by the ecclesiastical authorities. The 
church either had to yield or resort to measures of retaliation, of 
which there were chiefly three. Some rival lord might be induced 
to attack the renegade and thrash him into submission; he might 
be cast out of the church by excommunication; or his dominions 
might be placed under an interdict which prohibited all religious 
services and sacraments on which the salvation of the soul depended. 
The success of the church in the employment of these three measures 
depended as much upon its political as upon its spiritual power. 
Without political allies it had to rely entirely upon its ability by 
threats of wrath to come to terrorize tjie subjects of the recalcitrant 
into revolt. This was effective only in proportion as the arrogant 
lord was himself credulous enough to fear hell fire or too weak to 
terrorize his people into ignoring the commands of the church. 

In addition to this controversy over investiture^ as it was called, 
there were many other points of friction between temporal and 
spiritual authorities. One particularly thorny matter was the taxa- 
tion of church property; another was the attempted performance of 
civil functions such as the coining of money and the collection of 
taxes by clergy in their capacity as vassals of secular lords; a third 
had to do with the discharge of feudal obligations by clergymen 
holding secular fiefs. 

At first the church distinctly had the better of it. No temporal 
lord was strong enough to prevail against her. Her enormous 
wealth, her universal and smoothly functioning organization, her 
highly centralized polity, and her hold upon the superstitions of 
classes and masses, enabled her to rout all opposition. In the famous 
controversy between Pope Gregory VII and Emperor Henry IV 
over the question of investiture the pope’s order of excommunica- 
tion brought such a tremendous combination of forces into the 
field against the emperor that he feared to lose his crown and came 
hurrying to Canossa where the pope obliged him to appear at the 
door and kneel in the snow as a penitent pilgrim for three successive 
days before he would receive him. Some years later the political 
situation changed, and Henry had his revenge. He captured Rome 
and forced Gregory into exile. This contretemps, instead of break- 
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ing the might of the popes, served only to increase their bid for 
temporal power. Between the death of Henry IV in 1106 and that 
of the Emperor Frederick II in 1250 emperors contended with 
popes on substantially equal terms; but there was a marked decline 
of ability in the line of emperors from that time forward, and the 
papacy was left in command of the field. 

Not for long, however, were the popes to enjoy unopposed su- 
premacy. By 1300 strong national monarchies were appearing on 
the scene, and the rulers of these were not slow to challenge the 
temporal pretensions of the Vatican. Edward I of England and 
Philip the Fair of France made an issue of the clerical claim to ex- 
emption from taxation. These predatory princes had no such rank 
and prestige as the emperor, but they proved to be far tougher 
antagonists for the papacy. ^ National feeling had grown to the 
point where the church began to be looked upon as an alien and 
parasitical institution, a feeling in no degree diminished by the 
notorious abuses which had crept into the management of the 
church and the practices of the clergy. It was so obviously not a 
holy institution that even the ignorant and the superstitious began 
to place patriotism above piety. National monarchs now were able 
to risk exconamunication, interdict, and other papal weapons with- 
out much fear of serious consequences. 

In laying hands on Philip the Fair of France the pope caught a 
Tartar, who fought with most un-Christian vindictiveness. When 
the French clergy, ordered by the pope not to pay taxes to the king, 
withheld the revenues of their estates, Philip countered by forbid- 
ding the exportation of gold and silver from his realm, a measure 
which so quickly and greatly curtailed the revenues of the papacy 
that the Holy Father was glad to compromise the matter. Subse- 
quently, when the pope ordered Philip to free a certain prisoner 
held by him, the king immediately summoned the estates-general 
and won their promise to support him instead of the pope. Having 
had continuous trouble with Pope Boniface VIII, Philip decided 
to have a pope of his own making. Accordingly, upon the death of 
Boniface in 1303, he framed up a deal whereby the archbishop of 
Bordeaux was to be chosen pope and would thereupon transfer 
the papacy to France. This deal went through in 1305, and for 
seventy-two years thereafter the papacy functioned under the oflB- 
cious patronage of the French court. From this blow the papacy 
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never recovered. During the long “Babylonian Captivity’’ at 
Avignon its influence shrivelled both politically and spiritually. 
The Protestant Revolt was still a century and a half away, but the 
doom of universal authority both in politics and religion had al- 
ready been sounded. 


Ill 

From the foregoing summary of political alignments in mediaeval 
Europe it is easy to understand why the political thought of the 
period should be classifled as simply pro-papal and anti-papal. 
There was no other question of looming significance; it seemed to 
occupy the thoughts of men to the exclusion of all else. Of the 
scores of writers who composed polemic or philosophical treatises 
on this boiling subject we shall deal ;vith only a few of the most 
typical and prominent on each side. 

Foremost in point of time on the papal side of the controversy, 
and possibly foremost in point of practical influence, is the great 
Hildebrand, better remembered as the Pope Gregory who brought 
the emperor to his knees at Canossa. The doctrines of this imperi- 
ous pontiff were conceived long before he assumed the papal dia- 
dem. Among his many writings is a very brief statement called the 
Dictatus Papae^ which contains an excellent epitome of his political 
ideas. The pope, he declares, possesses a unique title and a unique 
office. He is the only universal bishop, and as such has complete 
authority over all other prelates. Without his sanction no council 
of the church may speak authoritatively for Christendom, and no 
book is authoritative without his approval. None may nullify a 
decree of the pope or pass judgment on his acts, but the pope as the 
vicar of God may nullify the decrees of all other earthly powers. 
He may depose emperors and absolve subjects from obedience to 
unjust sovereigns. The Roman Church is infallible and no one may 
be considered a Catholic Christian who does not agree with that 
church. 

Next in the list of papal champions we have John of Salisbury, 
the English' priest whose Policraticus is said to be “the earliest elab- 
orate mediaeval treatise on politics.” ^ Little is known about the 
life of this first English political theorist. He was born at Salisbury 
in England in the year 1115, and seems to have gone to Paris about 

^ J. Dickinson, The Statesman's Book of John of Salisbury (1927), p. xvii. 
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M36 to study under Abelard and other great teachers of France. 
About 1150 he was appointed secretary to Theobald, Archbishop 
of Canterbury, and continued in that position when Thomas 
Becket succeeded Theobald. Diplomatic and political work rather 
than secretarial routine seems to have been his principal employ- 
ment in the see of Canterbury, and it is known that he went on 
several missions to Rome and other continental ^centers. In 1176 
he was made bishop of Chartres, which diocese he held until his 
death in 1180. He was evidently a man of great erudition, and ^ 
thoroughly familiar with the Latin classics. Greek classics at that 
time were available only indirectly and incompletely through the 
Latin. John's knowledge of Plato and Aristotle therefore leaves 

much to be desired. 

The Policraticus, or Statesman's Book, was finished in 1159, and, as 
Dr. Dickinson points out in the preface of his translation, is purely 
mediaeval, being “the only important political treatise written 
before western thought had once more become familiar with the 
Politics of Aristotle." It is interesting, therefore, and significant to 
note, as the same writer reminds us, that John touched very lightly 
upon feudal theories, though feudalism was then at its highest de- 
velopment, but laid heavy emphasis upon the classical Roman 
conception of the state. In this he was not only a true churchman 
but was keeping alive a doctrine which secular rulers later were 
destined to borrow from the church and employ to her very great 
discomfiture. John of Salisbury views the state as an organic entity 
and likens it to the human body, saying, “The place of the head in 
the body of the commonwealth is filled by the prince. ... The 
place of the heart is filled by the Senate. . - . The duties of eyes, 
ears, and tongue are claimed by the judges and governors of prov- 
inces. Officials and soldiers correspond to the hands. Those who 
always attend upon the prince are likened to the sides. Finandal 
officers and keepers (I speak now not of those who are in charge of 
the prisons, but of those who are keepers of the privy chest) may be 
compared with the stomach and intestines. . • . The husband- 
men correspond to the feet, which always cleave to the soil, and 
need the more especially the care and foresight of the head, since 
while they walk upon the earth doing service with their bodies, 
they meet the more often with stones of stumbling, and therefore 
deserve aid and protection all the more justly since it is they 
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who raise, sustain, and move forward the weight of the entire 
bodyf’ ^ 

But the sovereign of the body, says the secretary of Canterbury, 
is the soul, and the analogue of this in the state is the practice 
of religion and the worship of God, ''And therefore those who 
preside over the practice of religion should be looked up to and 
venerated as the soul of the body,’^ ^ and manifestly should have 
rulership over the whole thereof. The primacy of the church 
is thus made clear beyond question. The prince, by divine gov- 
ernance, is placed at the apex of the commonwealth, "sometimes 
through the secret ministry of God’s providence, sometimes by 
the decision of His priests, and again it is the votes of the whole 
people which concur to place the ruler in authority.” - But the 
Scriptures show that notwithstanding ^the mode by which the ruler 
comes into power, he is always regarded as having been ordained 
by God and is held responsible for doing the will of God. "For 
all power is from the Lord God, and has been with Him always, 
and is from everlasting. The power which the prince has is 
therefore from God, for the power of God is never lost, nor 
severed from Him, but He merely exercises it through a sub- 
ordinate hand, making all things teach His mercy and jus- 
tice.” 3 

Law, says John, is but the interpreter of God’s equity and justice, 
and the prince is merely the minister of the common interest and 
the bond-servant of equity. Apart from that which law or equity 
enjoins or the calculation of the common interest requires, he can 
have no will in public matters. He bears the sword of justice and 
sheds blood blamelessly as the agent of the divine will. This sword, 
however, "the prince receives from the hand of the Church, al- 
though she herself has no sword of blood at all. Nevertheless she 
has this sword, but she uses it by the hand of the prince, upon whom 
she confers the power of bodily coercion, retaining to herself au- 
thority over spiritual things in the person of the pontiffs. The prince 
is, then, as it were, a minister of the priestly power, and one who 
exercises that side of the sacred offices which seems unworthy of the 
hands of the priesthood. For every office existing under, and con- 
cerned with the execution of, the sacred laws is really a religious 
office, but that is inferior which consists in punishing crimes, and 

' PP. 64-65. 2 p. 83. 3 p. 4, 
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which seems to be typified in the person of the hangman. Where- 
fore Constantine, most faithful emperor of the Romans, when he 
convoked the council of priests at Nicaea, neither dared to take the 
chief place for himself nor even to sit among the presbyters, but 
chose the hindmost seat.’’ ^ 

f Our next champion of the papal cause is Thomas Aquinas, the 
sainted Aristotle of the Middle Ages. Doctor Angelicus and Doctor 
Universalis he was frequently styled, and the catholicity of his 
scholarship did not belie such titles. Born in 1227 of a noble family 
in the old kingdom of Naples, Aquinas devoted himself from early 
youth to the pursuit of learning. He studied in Cologne and Paris 
under the greatest masters of the day, and entered the Dominican 
order, to the service of which he gave the remainder of his life. As a 
teacher and writer he quickjy gained a prodigious reputation and 
was soon recognized as the intellectual paladin of the church. The’) 
Roman Church had now become a gigantic temporal organization*' 
with political difficulties to face in every part of Europe. The 
Crusades had shaken the foundations of feudalism, and the spirit 
of nationalism was beginning to ferment among the children of 
the church. The revival of classical learning was also on its way, 
the works of Aristotle and other great philosophers of Greece 
having been lately recovered and made available to the world ' 
again. 

“In this new world,” says Doctor Jaszi, “the Roman Catholic 
Church urgently needed a comprehensive and systematic theory 
which would put the early traditions of Christianity in harmonyt 
with the exigencies of the world diplomacy of the papal power.* 
This task was admirably accomplished by St. Thomas, not so much 
by the originality of his ideas or the brilliancy of his analysis, as by 
his extraordinary gift for combining and unifying very different | 
elements of thought in an apparently logical and convincing sys-J 
tern. This endeavor of the great scholastic is vigorously charac- 
terized byf Bluntschli in saying that his work was an attempt toj 
graft the theological idea of the church and the highness of thei 
pope, as a noble twig, on the wild stem of the Aristotelian theoryi 
of state. In order to accomplish this task he built a gigantic edifices 
of thought in which he amalgamated certain Platonic traditions i 
and the whole system of the great Stagirite with the Roman law,i 

1 Ibid.^ p. 9. 
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the Bible, and the writings of the Fathers and other great theolo- 
gians of the Church.’’ ^ 

This scholastic confection is to be found chiefly in St. Thomas’ 
unfinished treatise, De Regimine Puncipum {The Rule of Princes), and 
his Commentaries on the Politics of Aristotle. Professedly he is a disciple 
of i-Aristotle, basing his political philosophy on the Aristotelian prem- 
ise that man is naturally and necessarily a social animal. Man 
could not exist without society, he declares, and society must have 
government. The sine qua non of good government is unity; and the 
greater the unity, the better the government. This, he opines, is the ( 
teaching of history, though it is true that united power has evil as 
well as good possibilities. To guard against the former, the right 
sort of person must be secured as monarch, and his power must be 
so limited that he cannot become a ^tyTant.) Should this fail, the 
despot may be deposed, though revolution is to be discouraged as 
being generally a greater evil than the one it seeks to cure. The 
ruler’s supreme duty is to secure the welfare of his people, and in 
doing this he will find his greatest happiness; for then the people will 
love and sustain him and desire to retain him in power. 

By beautiful examples of syllogistic art the Neapolitan scholastic 
deduces the following conclusions as to the nature of law: (1) that, 
“since law is a rule and standard of human action, it is necessarily 
related to reason ”; (2) that, “since law is the rule of human con- 
duct, the ultimate end of which is happiness, and, indeed, the com- 
mon happiness, it is necessarily always ordained for the common 
good ; (3) that, “since law ordains the common good, law can be 
created by the reason, not of any individual, but of the multitude, 
or of the prince acting for the multitude”; (4) that “since law is 
established as a rule which is to be applied to those upon whom it is 
imposed, it is necessary, in order that it may have obligatory force, 
that it should be promulgated and brought to the notice of those 
who are subject to the law.” ^ Four kinds of law are recognized as 
embracing all law — eternal law, natural law, human law, and di- 
vine law. Eternal law is the law by which God governs the uni- 
verse; natural law is the rule of reason which man evolves by 
participation in eternal law; human law is natural law made active 

^ K. F. Geiser and O. Jaszi, Political Philosophy jrom Plato to Jeremy Bentham (1927) 
pp.* 91-92. V /> 

2 Quoted from excerpts of Aquinas’ Summa Theologica in Coker, Readings in Political 
Philosophy (1938), pp. 2\ 1-214. 
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in' earthly affairs by the application of human reason; divine law 
consists of special revelations to supplement the other three types. 
The first and the last are of special concern only to theologians, but, 
in reviving and refurbishing the Roman doctrine of natural law and 
in stressing the rational and volitional elements in human law, St. 
Thomas made a far-reaching contribution to political thought. His 
conception of natural law does not pre-suppose the existence of uni- 
versal and immutable canons of right reason, but rather of a body 
of rational precepts which may change and grow as human reason 
and human conditions undergo change and development. Pluman 
law — the ordinary law which governs men in society — should be a 
rational outgrowth of natural law, but this does not mean that any 
irresponsible person’s cogitations can give birth to law. The reason 
which furnishes the sanction for human law must have its origin in 
the thought and will of society as a whole or in some person au- 
thorized to speak and act for society as a whole. 

Though it be an indispensable ingredient in human society, poli- 
, tical authority, accc^rding to theCThomistic view, like all authority, 

1 is derived from God.'^Man’s dominion over man is held to be of two 
kinds : one which reshlts from sin and takes the form of slavery, and 
one which results from the social instinct that God has implanted in 
man, and takes the form of civil government. The Christian meta- 
physician of the thirteenth century furnished slave-owners their 
most comforting argument. Whereas Aristotle had justified slavery 
solely on the ground of inequalities of ability, the sainted Domini- 
can saw itms a divine expedient for the punishment of sin, a right- 
eous and holy institution which followers of the lowly Nazarene 
could conscientiously defend. 

The second type of dominion Aquinas divides into four classes: 
(1) sacerdotal and royal, (2) royal, (3) political, and (4) economic. 
Only the first of these requires our attention. Sacerdotal and royal 
![ authority, says the learned doctor, is the highest type and is exem- 
plified only in the papacy. The purpose of government, he asserts, 
is to elevate man to his true end, which is the life of highest virtue. 
Human wisdom and virtue are not sufficient for this, and conse- 
quently pure royal authority must be reinforced by priestly au- 
thority under the law of Christ. The pope, as the head of Christ’s 
church, has authority covering all matters of sin, and this places him 
on a plane a.oove all kings and civil rulers. He is the royal head of a 
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system of government which transcends all temporal affairs, and in- 
cludes within its jurisdiction all Christian peoples and their sov- 
ereigns. Temporal authorities are to be obeyed in so far as their 
limited power is sufficient for the realization of the Christian state, 
but beyond this point papal supremacy is not to be denied. 

IV 

Philip the Fair of France was surrounded by a group of smart 
lawyers whom some historians credit with being the actual rulers of 
the country. That the king did closely follow their advice is estab- 
lished beyond doubt. These clever jurisconsults, through the study 
of Roman law, had conceived a tremendous admiration for the 
unified and absolute authority enjoyed by Roman emperors, and 
had fortified themselves with arguments to show that such author- 
ity should be enjoyed by temporal monarchs. They were ready, 
therefore, when Philip became embroiled with Pope Boniface VIIF, 
to rush to his aid a powerful battery of plausible arguments to put 
the pope entirely in the wrong. Two of these impious French jurists 
deserve particular mention. They are John of Paris and Peter 
Dubois. 

John of Paris wrote an elaborate treatise on kingly and papal 
power in which he laid down the proposition that the authority of 
the kings of France was traceable to pre-Christian times; that the 
Franks never had acknowledged the suzerainty of the Roman em- 
peror, the pope, or anybody else. A universal church with a mon- 
archical head may be necessary in ecclesiastical affairs, thinks John, 
but that such universality of authority is necessary or desirable in 
secular affairs he categorically denies. He advances many strong 
reasons, both theoretical and practical, to support the thesis that 
diversity of authority is not only desirable but inevitable in secular 
affairs. He emphasizes such things as the differences of race, lan- 
guage, and economic interest which exist among the various 
peoples, the unavoidable conflicts between them, and the fact that 
property, the feudal basis of dominion, is local in its origin. Even as 
to the property of the church situated in different countries, he 
argues that the pope is to be regarded as a steward, not as an owner. 
Should the pope be unfaithful in this stewardship, John says he may 
be deposed. 

Much less polite were the arguments of Peter Dubois. Supposing 
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that the pope does have a valid theoretical claim to primacy over 
temporal rulers, he says, What of it? It takes force to exercise au- 
thority, and the pope has no force to back up his pretensions. The 
pope’s job, he sarcastically remarks, is to save souls, not to command 
armies. Let him, therefore, keep his meddling fingers out of politics, 
where he only contrives to send a lot of innocent people to hell, and 
concentrate on his priestly function, in which he might do some good. 
Still another reason why popes ought to keep out of politics, he 
says, is that they almost invariably are decadent old men who have 
no capacity for temporal affairs and lack the family connections and 
inherited influence necessary to success in secular government. The 
wise thing, then, for the popes would be to mind their knitting and 
turn over their temporal interests to powerful princes such as the 
king of France, who can look after them properly.^ 

Seventeen years after Philip had moved the papacy to Avignon 
Pope John XXII got into a violent row with King Lewis of Bavaria. 
By a decisive victory over Frederick of Austria in 1322 Lewis 
mounted to the top of the pile in Germany and made ready to seize 
the imperial crown. The pope had other ideas about the matter, 
however; and, when Lewis ignored his opposition, the man of God 
grasped his trusty weapon and let go both barrels — excommunica- 
tion and interdict — against the unruly monarch. But the broadside 
had little effect. National feeling in Germany was with Lewis — the 
pope was looked upon as a tool of France — and Lewis was also able 
to enlist the aid of the powerful Franciscan order, which was at the 
time engaged in a furious controversy with the pope on its own ac- 
count. Two Franciscan friars, William of Ockham and Marsiglio of 
Padua, became confidential advisers of Lewis and wrote in behalf of 
his cause a series of diatribes against the pope. 

William, though the more prolific writer, made no particular 
contribution to political thought; but Marsiglio has been character- 
ized as “the most original thinker of the fourteenth century, a 
man who pierced the fundamental secrets of statesmanship more 
deeply than any of his contemporaries” and one who “not merely 
divined the Europe of his own day, but also . . . -divined the 
Europe of ages unborn.” ^ Of the life of this remarkable man very 

1 This and the preceding paragraphs are based largely on W. A. Dunning, A History 
of Political Theories: Ancient and Mediaeval (1902), pp. 225-229. 

^ R. H. Murray, The History of Political Science from Plato to the Present (1926), p. 81- 
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little is known. He was born at Padua about 1270, studied for holy 
orders, and is also said to have studied and practiced medicine. He 
taught in the University of Paris and was rector of the University in 
1312. He is also said to have seen service as a soldier. Where he ac- 
quired his heretical ideas is not known. Upon the excommunication 
of Lewis of Bavaria, Marsiglio and his friend and collaborator, John 
of Jandun, left Paris and attached themselves to the court of the 
Bavarian monarch, presenting Lewis at the same time with a book 
which they had just written and called Defensor Pads, Through 
Lewis, Marsiglio secured the appointment of archbishop of Milan, 
but for some reason never took office. Of the remainder of his life 
there is no record, save that he died and was buried, in the Fran- 
ciscan church, at Munich about 1349. 

The Defensor Pads {The Defender of ifte Peace) ^ though written in 
collaboration with John of Jandun, is generally held to be primarily 
the work of Marsiglio. As its title implies, the purpose of the work 
is to point the way to the restoration of universal peace, which the 
authors hold to be the greatest need of human society. Law, they 
say, has its origin in the people; that is to say, in the whole body or 
at least the most important part of the citizens. The head of the 
government should be elected or appointed by the people, and 
should be circumscribed in such a way that he cannot put himself 
above the laws. He should be made responsible to the people for all 
breaches of law, and in case of serious offense they should have the 
right to put him to death. 

The cause of most of the turmoil which afflicts Europe is said to be 
the papacy. By a series of usurpations, it is argued, the pope has 
gained a fictitious power which he uses with disastrous consequences 
to the peace of nations# To correct this, all clergy, including even 
the pontiff himself, should be deprived of all coercive authority and 
all power to impose the observance of divine law. Even heretics 
should be condemned by civil rather than ecclesiastical tribunals. 
Wishing to see the clergy practice holy poverty, the Defensor Pads 
recommends the suppression of tithes and the seizure by the secular 
authorities of the property of the church. Not only its wealth but 
even its independence should be taken from the church, think these 
radical friars, for they boldly propose that all benefices shall be 
filled by the civil authorities. The pope they would reduce to the 
same rank as other bishops and would allow him no power to inter- 
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pret the Scriptures or define dogmas. His primacy should be en- 
tirely of the honorary kind, and he should be elected by the Chris- 
tian people or their representative. The supreme authority of the 
church should be a council summoned by the emperor. 

Returning to the Greek and Latin point of view, the Defensor 
Pads holds the political state to be the greatest of all institutions, 
being responsible on the one hand for man’s welfare in this world, 
and on the other to safeguard it for the world to come. Christ did 
not confer temporal functions on the church, it is said, and did not 
intend to. The term ecdesia in the original Greek, as used by St. 
Paul and possibly by Jesus himself, did not refer to clergy or 
churches, but to an assembly of the whole body. Wherefore it may 
be reasoned that the body politic is the ecdesia^ and the clergy just 
one portion of the whole. ,What the clergy get from God is the 
quality of priesthood; the right to perform priestly functions in any 
given place must come from the body politic through its properly 
constituted civil authorities. “^^To live and live well — that is, as is 
befitting for man — has been customarily regarded under two aspects 
— the temporal or mundane, and the eternal or celestial. What 
eternal life is, the whole company of philosophers have not been 
able to show; nor is it among the things which are manifest in them- 
selves; therefore, the philosophers have not concerned themselves 
with teaching the things which pertain to that sort of life. But con- 
cerning living and living well, in the mundane sense of the good life, 
and concerning the things which are essential to that life, renowned 
philosophers have given an almost complete demonstration. They 
have reached the conclusion that for fulfilling that life a civil com- 
munity is necessary; for perfect life cannot be attained otherwise.” ^ 

“Such,” remarks Noel Valois of the Defemor Pads^ “is this famous 
work, full of obscurities, redundancies and contradictions, in which 
the thread of the argument is sometimes lost in a labyrinth of rea- 
sonings and citations, both sacred and profane, but which never- 
theless expresses, both in religion and politics, such audacious and 
novel ideas that it has been possible to trace in it, as it were, a rough 
sketch of the doctrines developed during the periods of the Refor- 
mation and of the French Revolution. The theory was purely ^ 
democratic, but all was ready to be transformed, by means of a 

^ From excerpts of the Defensor Pads in Coker, Readings in Political Philosophy (1 938), 
p. 247. 
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series of fictions and implications, into an imperialist doctrine; arid 
in like manner it contained a visionary plan of reformation which 
ended, not in the separation of the church from the state, but in the 
subjection of the church to the state.” ^ 

The poet Dante should perhaps be given brief mention among 
the anti-papal thinkers of the Middle Ages, not because of the 
imposing character of his political writings, but because it is signif- 
icant that this superb literary genius, perhaps the greatest of medi- 
aeval times, should have written anything of a political nature and 
particularly of an anti-papal nature. The De Monarchia of Dante 
was a scholarly work which he wrote in Latin for the purpose of 
making an argument for a universal empire. Sickened by the in- 
terminable wars and fratricidal conflicts of his day, his mind turned 
back to theJ^?ar Romana. The only way4o put an end to the anarchy 
resulting from the countless rivalries of princes and peoples is, he 
thinks, for all to be joined together as semi-autonomous member of 
an all-inclusive super-state over which a universal emperor would 
preside. In such an empire there would be no place for a papacy 
exercising secular power, for the emperor would derive his power 
directly from God without papal intervention. After an exhaustive 
examination of papal claims, he comes to the conclusion that none 
of them are tenable anyhow, and that the pope has never received 
^rom God, from any emperor, or from any popular grant, any share 
in temporal authority. 

Some writers have professed to see in Dante’s De Monarchia a 
forerunner ot latter-day philosophies of international government; 
but it is well not to impute too much to the vision of the great 
Florentine. Certain similarities do exist between the De Monarchia 
and some contemporary doctrines of internationalism, but the 
evidence of kinship is not too convincing. 
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CHAPTER IX 


STRANGE INTERLUDE 

I 

W ITH the swirling torrent of controversy between church 
and state racing headlong toward that precipice of vio- 
lence, whence it would dash into a furious cataract of 
savagery and bloodshed, there intervened, before the final denoue- 
ment, a strange interlude in the course of political thought; one of 
ihe most formative and yet paradoxical periods in the entire history 
of political literature. The closing decades of the fifteenth and the 
first two or three of the sixteenth centuries constitute one of the 
most memorable epochs of change in the story of western civiliza- 
tion; a time of momentous beginnings, and of equally momentous 
endings of much that had been counted fundamental since the end 
of classical civilization. 

In this Protean span of time the art of printing was born, and 
something like eight million books, so it is estimated, were scattered 
broadcast throughout western Europe. Such a deluge of reading 
matter the world had never before experienced. The same period 
saw the discovery of America, the first circumnavigation of the 
globe, the opening of unknown continents, the rise of unforeseen 
possibilities of commerce, and the first stages of the inevitable shift 
of the theater of world events from the Mediterranean to the At- 
lantic. The revival of classical learning, commonly known as the 
Renaissance, reached its culmination in this sajne epoch; and the 
European mind once and for all shook itself free from the shackles of 
mediaevalism and sought inspiration in the great models of Greek 
and Roman antiquity. The year 1453 witnessed the capture of 
Constantinople by the Turks, an event which marked the fall of the 
B)^antine Empire and the breaking of the last tie between the 
polities and politics of ancient and of modern times. Feudal society 
by this time’* was also hastening to ruin, and the Roman Catholic 
Church had ceased, except in name, to be either catholic or 
Roman. It was an age also of prophetic changes in the realm of 
science. Alchemy, astrology, and numbers were rapidly throwing 
off the trappings of magic and taking on the guise of true sciences. 
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liludi of the spade work for the revolutionary celestial mechanics 
of Copernicus and Galileo had already been done^ and the results 
were soon to be apparent Ancient sanctities and verities were ail 
dead or dying, and new ones were in the agonizing process of being 

born. 

In this remarkable period of intellectual emancipation men’s 
minds ventured forth upon many expeditions of experimentation 
and inquiry, and dared to grapple with many uncertainties which 
previously* in satisfied reliance upon dogmatic absolutes, they had 
carefully steered around. No less in the realm of political thought 
than in other fields of intellectual activity were new furrows plowed 
and new figures added to the immortals of history. In political 
thought this was the era of Machiavelli and More, two men whose 
achievements and writings will be remembered as long as oppor- 
tunism and utopianism remain in the vocabulary of political science 
As opposite in most respects as plus and minus, both Machiavelli 
and More are typical of the age in which they lived, the one of its 
materialism and the other of its idealism. And both, we may con- 
fidently say, are representative of itsHniversality and its viabilit/ 

n 

y/ y 

■ '4sicco16 Machiavelli is perhaps the most universally reprobated 
' figure in the history of political literature; the man whose precepts 
are universally disavowed in principle, but regularly followed in 
practice. Yet Machiavelli himself was a moral man according to 
the conventions of his time, and apparently also a person of con- 
siderable culture and charm. The obloquy which has been heaped 
upon him is the result of one book — one of many that he wrote 

^ The Prince. Machiavelli was born in Florence, of well-to-do parents 

in the year 1469. His father was a lawyer of some consequence, and 
the boy apparently was educated from youth for a public cmeer. 

In 1494 he entered the public service in the capacity of clerk in 
chancery, and advanced so rapidly that in 1498 he attained one of 
the highest posts in the government, that of second chancellor and 
secretary. This post he held continuously until 1512. Florence 
during this time was an independent republic, and Machiavelli’s 
position and reputation were such that he was entrusted with many 
important and delicate responsibilities of state. It is known that he 
was sent on diplomatic missions to several foreign courts, including 
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that of Louis XII of France, of the Emperor Maximilian I, and of 
Pope Julius II. It is of record also that in October, 1502, he was 
sent as an envoy to the camp of the ill-renowned, but undeniably 
brilliant and successful, Cesare Borgia, Duke of Valentino. 

It is commonly assumed that Machiavelli’s association with this 
illegitimate but superbly endowed son of Pope Alexander VI was a 
decisive factor in shaping his political thought, but there is little to 
sustain such an hypothesis. Cesare Borgia was a ruthless and able 
man who, in utter disregard of conventional Sunday school ethics, 
had built up the best governed principality in Italy; but his meth- 
ods were neither better nor worse than Machiavelli had seen in 
Florence and elsewhere in his political experience. Realpolitik was 
the common practice of Machiavelli’s time, and ^orgia was simply 
a shining example of what could be achieved by intelligent and as- 
siduous observance of the principles of that philosophy. If he served 
as a model for Machiavelli’s fictional prince, it was doubtiess be- 
cause he exemplified the ideas of practical men more perfectly than 
any other ruler of the period. 

Had Machiavelli possessed any unshattered ideals before his as- 
sociation with Cesare Borgia, he was soon to have an experience 
that would leave no room for ideals in the soul of any man. When 
Pope Alexander VI died, the new pope, Julius II, felt constrained to 
hit the growing temporal power of his predecessor’s bastard son, 
and therefore organized a holy alliance to attack and overthrow the 
Duke of Valentino. In the ensuing hostilities the Holy Pontiff him- 
self took the field at the head of an army to subdue the cities which 
had rebelled against papal authority. Machiavelli was appointed as 
representative of his government to accompany the pope on this 
pious enterprise, and he saw enough in the course of the campaign 

to mcike a confirmed cynic of any man. 

The year 1512 brought Machiavelli’s public career to an abrupt 
and violent end. The Medici family some years before had been 
driven from power in Florence. In exile they had hatched plans to 
regain control of the city, and events now developed to favor the 
execution of those plans. The Florentine Republic had unwiselyTn- 
curred the hostility of Spain, which at the moment was backing the 
expatriated Medici as useful pawns in her complicated game of in- 
ternational poIiticsr'’A Spanish army promptly invaded Italy and 
threatened Florence. The terrified citizenry immediately overthrew 


tiiQir g-overnineni ana invitecl tnc Jvieaici to return and take pos- 
session. Machiavelli, along with other officials of the fallen govern- 
ment, was unceremoniousiy thrown out of office, and shortly there- 
after. being suspected of plotting against the Medici governmentj 
was cianned into prison. 

A 1. ^ 

There he languished for a year, but was finally released through 
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or took notice of it. But the fact that the author had a selfish motive 
in writing the book did not affect the integrity of his mental proc- 
esses. There can be no doubt that what he wrote in The Prince he 
sincerely believed, not because he was a depraved politician seeking 
to ingratiate himself with a powerful prince, but because he pos- 
sessed the type of mind that does not tremble before facts however 
hideous they may be and believed that candid recognition of facts 
and intelligent use of them might lead to the unification of Italy. 
He does not condemn Christian ethics per se; he simply points out 
that they do not win wars, quell conspiracies, secure diplomatic vic- 
tories, or accomplish any of the other difficult tasks of statecraft. In 
this he may have been utterly wrong, though the facts of history are 
easy to read in his favor. Three hundred and fifty years after 
Machiavelli wrote The Prince the unification of Italy was accom- 
plished, and the methods employed to this end by Cavour, Gari- 
baldi, and Victor Emmanuel were such as Machiavelli might have 
commended. Let us not, therefore, too rashly condemn the exile of 
San Casciano; let us seek, rather, to understand him and profit by 
the counsels he has to offer. 


Ill 

The Prince purports to be a practical handbook explaining the 
technique of successful rulership; ' Vhich work/’ says Machiavelli in 
his dedicatory preface, “I have not embellished with swelling or 
magnified words, nor stuffed with rounded periods, nor with any 
extrinsic allurements or adornments whatever . . . ; for I have 
wished either that no honor should be given it, or else that the truth 
of the matter and the weightiness of the theme shall make it accept- 
able. ’ This is no sham modesty such as authors are sometimes ac- 
customed to exhibit in prefaces. Machiavelli was telling the plain 
truth about his book. A more brutally frank, direct, and simple dis- 
cussion of the problems of managing a state could not be imagined. 
The dumbest head that ever wore a crown could readily grasp every 
word of it. No fine-spun theories, no abstruse speculations, no com- 
plex doctrines find room in its twenty-six brief chapters, but only ’ 
tried and practical rules of experience, rules amply tested in the 
laboratory of everyday affairs. Machiavelli ransacks history, par- 
ticularly the history of the Greek, Roman, and Italian states, for in- 
stances to prove his points, and, as might be expected, meets with ^ 


no n.! imu iictvi cx xwx cxx^xciooiiig 

fact? £0 G\*er\\'helin his reader. 

The averas'e man's conception of Machiavellism would probably 
be summed un in such weii-known aphorisms as might makes rights 
the end insdhes the rneans^ or necessity knows no law; but there is more to 
the noiidcal thought of the tough-minded ex-chancellor of Florence 
man such phrases imply. 'When, showing his familiarity with Aris- 
totle, hlachiavelli divorced politics from ethics and religion, he 


accepted and acted upon by thousands who would resent the 
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above ordinary considerations of right and wrong. It is wrong -to 
tell a lie; hence it is wrong to lie in order to save a kingdom or pre- 
serve a nation from disaster. It is wrong to break promises and vio- 
late agreements; hence the rulers of the state must always keep their 
word, even though the security and independence of the nation be 
endangered thereby. It is wrong to steal or rob; hence the state 
must never seek gains by stealth or force. It is wrong to take human 
life, save in self-defense; hence the state must never kill except in de-^^ 
fense of its own existence. 

No wonder moralists abhor Machiavelli. Under his witherir^g 
logic moral platitudes crumble. Is it argued that it is right for the 
state to kill as a punishment for crime? Then reasons must be 
given to sustain the right of the state to take life under these 
circumstances. And what reasons can be given? Does the state 
require the life of a murderer as a measure of revenge or as a . 
means of safeguarding the public interest? If the former, it does 
an act for which there can be no moral justification; if the lat- 
ter, it does an act which can only be justified on the ground that 
public interest is so much more important than private interest 
that a man has not even a right to life if his continuing to live be in 
conflict with public interest. The moralist is forced to hold the 
state to the same ethical standards as the private individual or in 
the last analysis to stand on precisely the same ground as Machia- 
velli."' If it is right under any circumstances whatever for the state 
to do things not permitted to a private individual, it is only because 
the state is a collectivity supposedly acting in the interest of the 
public, and that is exactly the basis of the Machiavellian conten- * ./ 
tion that the state cannot be bound by ordinary canons of morality. 

If, however, the moralist refuses to grant the state immunity from 
the conventional rules of private morals, he makes himself absurd. 

The state which under no circumstances is permitted to do what a 
private individual may not in propriety and honor do, invites dis- 
aster and destruction. Such a state could neither govern its own 
people nor hold its independence. Its subjects could defy it with 
impunity, and rival states could despoil and destroy it at will. In a 
world in which the Golden Rule was universally observed by men 
and nations alike, it might be well to hold states to the same high 
standards of behavior that we expect of private individuals; but 
in a competitive world where the Golden Rule is quite as often 
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lionorcd in ilic t)rcs.c!i. ss in tlic obscrvnncG the stntc which plnces 
ethics before expediency is virtually signing its own death warrant. 

Machia\’'eiii avoids this embarrassing dilemma by the simple 
expedient of holding that the state knows no ethics. VVi mt it does i s 
nelr Wr ethkaLnoiiiineiMca L bu t entirelyjion-ethicaL | It is of the 
neuter gender so far as right and wrong are concerned. Nothing 
that the state ever does can be right in the moral sense, for it is not 
^ a moral being; and by the same token nothing that it does can ever 
be wrong. In the realm of statecraft and in the affairs of govern- 
ments there is but one criterion by which to judge the character of 
an action, and that is by its results. If the results are good, the 
action cannot be called wrong, nor is it necessarily right; the safe 
thing to do is to call it expedient; and if the results are bad, to say 
the action was inexpedient. 

However well we may be acquainted with the general gist of the 
Machiavellian philosophy, we are still unprepared, until we read 
his book, for the icy candor with which he advises rulers to follow 
the counsels of expediency. Public men are of necessity opportu- 
nists. That is a fact of common observation. But we do not like to 
think of them as seasoned and accomplished knaves. If we take 
the Machiavellian \iew, that is unnecessary. But if w^e insist, as 
many do, that our lustrous political heroes measure up to the same 
ethical standards as Sunday school superintendents, we are bound 
to be sadly disillusioned W'hen some painstaking researcher tells us 
exactly how their glamorous deeds were accomplished. We may 
even refuse to believe the truth, and denounce him as a ghoul, a 
defamer of the dead. 

All clear-minded political tiiinkers are in substantial agreement 
with Machiavelli as to the practical impossibility of subjecting 
states and statecraft to the same rules of morality as private indi- 
viduals. Curiously enough, however, very few have had the cour- 
age to be as unflinchingly candid as he. And some who have de- 
nounced Machiavelli most vehemently have stooped to jesuitical 
quibblings in order to justify infringements of moral law on the part 
of states and statesmen of their own liking. On the whole, we seem 
to prefer that sort of sophistry. It helps us preservq^bur faith in 
things as they are. When a political thinker refuses to deal in 
sugar-coated pellets and tells us the bitter truth, w^thank him not, 
and often raise a cry against him and stone him false prophet 
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It was rude of Machiavelli to sever politics and ethics and to pro- 
pose the rule of expediency as the guiding principle of statecraft, 
but it was a service of enormous value to political science. Realism 
is ihe first step in scientific political thinking. 

Unless we can achieve an uncommon degree of objectivity, 
there is much in Machiavelli to make us wish we had never read 
him. He is so despairingly uncomplimentary to human nature and 
so cynically deflating to our pride. (The prince who would suc- 
ceed, he unabashedly declares, must '^know how to do wrong, and 
to make use of it or not according to necessity. Therefore, putting 
on one side imaginary things concerning a prince, and discussing 
those which are real, I say that all men when they are spoken of, 
and chiefly princes for being more highly placed, are remarkable 
for some of those qualities which bring them either blame or praisej"^ 

. . . And I know that every one will confess that it would be most 
praiseworthy in a prince to exhibit all the above qualities that are 
considered good; but because they can neither be entirely possessed 
nor observed, for human conditions do not permit it, it is necessary 
for him to be sufficiently prudent that he may know how to avoid 
the reproach of those vices which would lose him his state; and also 
to keep himself, if it be possible, from those which would not lose 
him it; but this not being possible, he may with less hesitation 
abandon himself to them. And again, he need not make himself 
uneasy at incurring a reproach for those vices without which the 
state can only be saved with difficulty, for if everything is considered 
carefully, it will be found that something which looks like virtue, 
if followed, would be his ruin; whilst something else, which looks 
Jike vice, yet followed, brings him security and prosperity.” ^ 

CCfee prince is advised, therefore, to be generous or niggardly 
according to the state of public opinion as to lavishness or economy; 
to be cruel or clement as expediency dictates; to keep faith only 
when no disadvantage will result from so doing; to strive cease- 
lessly and by all manner of means, to win glory and renown; and - 
above all to avoid being despised and hated. The question may 
arise “whether it be better to be loved than feared or feared than 
loved? It may be answered that one should wish to be both, but, 
because it is difficult to unite them in one person, it is much safer to 
be feared than loved, when, of the two, either must be dispensed 
^ The Prime (Everyman’s Library, 1908), pp. 122-123. 



with. . « . Nevertheless a prince ought to inspire fear in such a 
wav that; ii he does not win iovC; he a\oids hatred; because he can 
endure very well being feared \vhilst he is not hated, which -vdli 
alwavs be as long as he abstains frorn the property of his citizens 

and their w'omen."" ^ ^ 

A^ain: ''‘Every one admits how praiseworthy it is in a prince to 

keep^ faith; and to live with integrity and not with craft. Neverthe- 
less our experience has been that those princes who have done 
great things have held good faith of litde account, and have known 
how to circumvent the intellect of men by craft, and in the end 
have overcome those who have relied on their word. . . . But it 
is necessary to know well hoAV to disguise this characteristic, and to 
be a great pretender and dissembler j and men are so simple and so 
subject to present necessities, that he who seeks to deceive will 
always find some one who will allow’’ himself to be deceived. . . , 
Therefore it is unnecessary for a prince to have all the good qualities 
I have enumerated, but it is very necessary to appear to have them. 
And I shall dare to say this also, that to have them and always 
observe them is injurious, and that to appear to have them is use- 
ful; to appear merciful, faithful, humane, religious, upright, and 
to be so, but with a mind so framed that should you require 
not to be so, you may’’ be able and know how to change to the 

opposite/’ “ 

Characteristics of some of the greatest figures of history are de- 
scribed in the foregoing passages. Condemn the author of Tk 
Prince as a cynic, if you must; but do not make the mistake of doubt- 
ing his knowiedge of history and biography. The pages of his book 
are packed full of authentic historical facts which sustain his thesis, 
and he is never content until he has piled up a mountain of evi- 
dence which tends to carry conviction even against the will of the 
reader. His appeal is exclusively to the intellect, and not the 
slightest trace of sentiment is infused into the cold light of his reason. 
At times, however, a sort of elfish humor is to be detected in bis 
pungent cornments on some of the political idiosyncrasies of the 
genus homo. iThe prince is counselled, for example, to avoid flat- 
iterers. Kno^ving that love of flattery is the greatest weakness of 
persons in authority, and that flattery has the same intoxica'ting 
effect as alcohol, inflating the ego and disarming the judgment, 
pp, 134-135, ^ Ibid., pp. 141-143. 
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Machiavelli winks broadly at the reader when he tells the prince 
that the only way to guard against the danger of flatterers is to let 
men understand ''that to tell you the truth does not offend you.” ^ 
Like a doctor who delights to tell a patient that the boil on the 
back of his neck will have to be lanced, Machiavelli’s sardonic sense 
of humor is gratified by the thought that only by the most painful 
treatment conceivable is this vice of rulers to be cured. Do kings, 
prime ministers, presidents, governors, and even rulers of pettier 
status relish this cure? Yes, just as they relish having teeth filled, 
tonsils excised, and other painful afflictions for their own good. A 
man may tell you he welcomes the truth, but be careful just the 
same how you let him have it. 

Of course it would not do, as Machiavelli points out, for a ruler 
to listen to everybody; the ruler who lets any Tom, Dick, and 
Harry tell him the truth will lose the respect of his subjects. He 
should listen only to the wise men of his country, but those whom 
he chooses to hear he should grant full liberty of telling him the 
truth. Indeed, he should reward his councilors in proportion to 
the candor of their advice, and should suspect all who deal in com- 
pliments and pleasantries as self-seeking sycophants. He should not 
only be a good listener, but an aggressive and constant inquirer; 
and if he should find that any one, on any consideration, has with- 
held truth from him, "he should let his anger be felt.” ^ But this 
truth, declares Machiavelli, is not only self-evident but universally 
true, "that a prince who is not wise himself will never take good 
advice.” ^ For "prince” substitute "mayor,” "governor,” "presi- 
dent,” "prime minister,” or any other official title, and you will 
have an explanation of the most egregious follies that have been 
committed in the course of human government. 

In The Prince Machiavelli dealt exclusively with monarchical 
government and its problems. In the Discourses on Livy he dealt in 
like manner with republican government. By no means was he 
the implacable foe of popular government that might be supposed 
from reading The Prince alone. His interest in monarchy, as the 
closing chapter of The Prince clearly shows, was primarily due to 
his belief that conditions were exceptionally favorable for the unifi- 
cation of Italy under a strong monarch. Machiavelli had a broader 
and stronger feeling of patriotism than most of his contemporaries, 


p. 191. 


2 Ibid,, p. 193. 


3 Ibid. 




and believed tha: scro-ns; leadership might weld the Italian people 
into a unired nadon. He was one of the first to visualize the na- 
tional state and to advance a program for the realization of this 
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Rentiblican government did not seem so*well suited to this pur- 
pose as monarchy, but that did not argue to Machiavelli that repub- 
iican government was always inferior. As a matter of fact, he 
points out. there are certain conditions wherein republican govern- 
nt may be not only the best but the only possible form 
ment. Such conditions undoubtedly prevail, he thinks, \ 
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dom to work, and for that reason liberty was a proper element of 
republican government. 

Economic determinism was one of the most prominent features 
of Machiavelli’s political thought. Aristotle had separated ethics 
and politics, and had written large the idea of economic interest as a 
crucial factor in political processes; but he did not surpass Ma- 
chiavelli in devotion to the belief that men are deeply actuated by 
material motives.\In all political behavior, according to the Floren- 
tine, whether it be idealistic or the opposite, the influence of the 
economic factor usually may be perceived. Back of all struggles for 
liberty, self-government, and the rights of man there always lurks, 
in his opinion, some sort of economic interest in the outcome. , 
Probe deep enough and you will never fail to find it. Like a somber 
melody, this displeasing theme recurs again and again in the writ- 
ings of Machiavelli. It sets him distinctly apart from the ancients, 
even Aristotle, who, for all their realism in some respects, did not 
doubt that reason could teach men to love the good life and to 
strive unselfishly to attain it. And it also differentiates him from 
the mediaevalists, who saw in the state only a means of effecting 
God’s will on earth and of preparing men for life after death. ] 


Though granting the immensity of his influence upon the theory 
and practice of politics, most writers on political thought have 
seemed to feel that they were expected to speak deprecatingly of 
Machiavelli. He “was clear-sighted, not far-sighted,” writes the 
Rev. Dr. Murray. “He never . . . saw things as they might be; 
he saw them as they were — as less than they were — and hence, 
missing possibilities, he missed statesmanship. In truth, he com- 
mitted the fundamental blunder of a low-strung mind; he mistook 
cunning for the craft of the statesman in the large sense of the term. 
C. J. Fox reached a statesmanlike standpoint when he enunciated 
the axiom that ^what is morally wrong can never be politically 
right,’ an axiom that eternally condemns the Florentine.” ^ Pro- 
fessor Jaszi is even more acrimonious, referring to Machiavelli as 
a great patriot who became the propounder of an immoral and 

untrue doctrine, and then exclaiming: “At the same time by the 

1 

H. Murray, The History of Political Science, pp. 128-129. 
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Xhese are severe strictures to be passed upon a mere merchant 
of vrords. Was the pen of Machiavelli so mighty and his doctrine 
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morallv wrong? Was it morally wrong for President Washington 
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upon the behavior of lower animals. He did not de-moralize politics 
—that had been done centuries before — but he did debunk the 
sanctimonious cant of holy frauds in high places with a pitiless 
candor that is not undeserving of admiration. He must also be 
given credit for being a sincere and ardent patriot^ and one of 
the forebears of modern nationalism. His passion for the practi- 
cal as against the theoretical undoubtedly did much to rescue 
political thought from the scholastic obscurantism of the Middle 
AgeSj and entitles him to recognition as the first, if not the noblest, 
of the great pragmatists. 

V 

While Machiavelli in retirement at San Casciano was composing 
Tlie Prince and the Discourses on Livy, a brilliant young English 
courtier was writing a book that was destined to mean as much to 
the literature of political idealism as did the works of the unregener- 
ate Italian to the political literature of materialism. Sir Thomas 
More was fortunately born and thrice fortunately educated. His 
father was a judge on the King’s Bench, and an intimate of the 
great and the near-great. Through the influence of his father the 
boy (born in 1478) received his early education in the household of 
the archbishop of Canterbury; then he was sent to Oxford where he 
became a close friend of the great humanistic scholar, Erasmus. 
For a time young More thought of becoming a monk and subjected 
himself to the ascetic usages of the Carthusian order, but he fell in 
love and made a very happy marriage, whereupon his adolescent 
attack of anchoritism quickly passed away. After finishing at 
Oxford he studied law in London and became a member of Parlia- 
ment. His brilliant and charming qualities attracted the attention 
of Henry VIII and he became one of the king’s special favorites. In 
rapid succession he was knighted, made a member of the Privy 
Council, treasurer of the Exchequer, speaker of the House of 
Commons, and finally in 1529 was appointed to the exalted office 
of Lord Chancellor, being the first person not of the clergy to hold 
this eminent post. 

If More’s rise was rapid, his fall was even more so. Henry ex- 
pected much of his good friend the Lord Chancellor, and, when 
More’s conscience would not permit him to support the monarch 
in his controversy with Parliament and the pope over the divorce 
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question. Henr\-'s affection for his friend was transformed into 
^-enomous hate. More was forced to resign his office in 1532, and 
thereupon became one of the most contumacious leaders of the 
onoosition. .\fcer the break with Rome he refused to take the pre- 

scribed oath of allegiance to the king as head of the newly formed 
national church. For this he was committed to the Tower, and in 
1555 he was convicted of treason and beheaded. 

The Utopia was written in 1515 or 1516, when More was about 
xhirU'-seven vears old and in the heyday of his good fortune and 
DODuIaritv. It has been variouslv described as a fantastical ro- 
mance. a satire on English society, a prophetic vision, and a treatise 
on g:overiiment. We may not apprehend the purpose for which the 
book was written, but we cannot mistake the influences surrounding 
the fortunate voung officeholder at the time of its composition. The 
vovages of Christopher Columbus and Americus Vespuccius had 
stirred men’s imaginations and enlarged their outlooks upon life as 
nothing else had done in centuries. Vespuccius’ story of his ad- 
ventures, first published in 1507, was still a best seller. New ex- 
ploring expeditions were constantly being fitted out, new discoveries 
were constantly being reported, and popular interest in strange and 
distant lands was at fever pitch. Equally stimulating to minds sen- 
sitized by education was the tremendous impetus given to the re- 
vival of classical learning by the dispersion of Greek scholars 
through western Europe as a result of the fall of Constantinople in 
1453. These brought to western scholarship not only the letter of 
Greek learning, which had long been available, but its unique and 
precious spirit. Plato, Aristotle, and other great masters of Hellenic 
thought began to take on new meaning for Englishmen, French- 
men, Spaniards, and Germans. Philosophy, which during the 
Middle Ages had degenerated into casuistry, was restored to its 
former estate of creative and beneficent wisdom. Contempora- 
neously with these developments the Roman Catholic Church began 
its amazing fall from the topmost heights of moral and temporal 
ascendancy, and the Holy Roman Empire was perceived to deserve 
no single one of its three glamorous titles. It was also a period of 
economic distress and readjustment in England, where the old sub- 
sistence type of agriculture was being supplanted by large-scale 
sheep-raising, which required vast estates devoted exclusively to 
pasturage. If the spirit of realism was in the air, as exemplified in 
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Machiavelli, so also was the spirit of reform, which could have no 
worthier exponent than Sir Thomas More. 

The name “Utopia” More coined by combining Greek words 
meaning “nowhere.” The name of the fictional traveler, Raphael 
Hyihloday, who gives More the picturesque account of Utopia 
which he pretends to be passing on to the reader, is also from the 
Greek and means “knowing in trifles.” In the first division of the 
book More tells how he was sent to Flanders as ambassador of 
Henry VIII to treat with the Prince of Castile, and how during an 
interlude in the negotiations he went to Antwerp and there became 
acquainted with an eminent citizen named Peter Giles. One day 
while returning from mass he observed Giles conversing on the 
street with an elderly stranger who had the appearance of being a 
seafarer. Giles makes More acquainted with the interesting 
stranger, and he proves to be none other than Raphael Hythloday, 
a learned Portuguese who had been on three voyages with Americus 
Vespuccius and, since leaving Vespuccius, had spent years wander- 
ing among strange lands and peoples. Giles, hdore, and Hythloday, 
still standing on the street corner, are soon lost in the mazes of a 
fascinating conversation. The stranger descants at length upon 
social and political conditions as he has observed them in European 
countries, especially England, in the course of his travels, and re- 
peatedly reminds his hearers that things are done much better in 
the island of Utopia, which he has lately visited. They doubt if 
this can be true, but insist that he tell them all about this wonderful 
land. This will take a long time, so the trio adjourn to a cafe for 
dinner, and there Raphael tells the story of Utopia. 

By this ingenious bit of stage management More makes an op- 
portunity in the first half of his book for his imaginary spokesman 
to criticize the existing institutions of England, and in the second 

half to propose a program of reform by describing the model com- 
monwealth of Utopia. 


VI 

Usmg the Portuguese wanderer as his mouthpiece More satiri- 
cally discourses upon the defects of European political institutions, 
and parPcularly those of England. The criminal justice of England 
K the first thing attacked. It is pictured as shockingly cruel and 
unfair, the punishment being too severe and the remedies ineffec- 
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riai. “Ir. :his . ■ • r.ot only you in England, but a great part of the 
world imitate some iii masters that are readier to chastise their 
scholars than to teach them. There are dreadful punishments 
enacted affainst thieves, but it were much better to make such good 
r:!”G\”'ions bv which everv man might be put in a method how to 
iivc, and so be preserved from the fatal necessity of stealing and of 
dvine for it*'’ - The existing social order in England and other 
countries, savs the returned voyager, not only predisposes but 
forces people to crime. Thousands of disabled war veterans, in- 
capacitated for their former trades and too old to learn new ones, are 
turned loose to make shift as best they may. Great numbers of 
idle nobles fatten on the labor of the poor, allowing them as little 
revenue as possible and compelling them also to bear the cost of the 
huge companies of idle retainers who hang about the manor halls. 
Laborers, as soon as their lord dies or they themselves fall sick, are 
turned out of doors. WTiat else can such hapless people do but 
resort to thieverv? 

Some worthy persons, says Raphael, have attempted to argue 
with him that these things must be; that the nobility must be spe- 
cialiv favored and cherished, because they have a nobler sense of 
honor than is to be found among tradesmen or plowTnen, and 
hence are the main reliance of the country in time of war. “ ‘You 
may as well say,' replied I, ‘that you must cherish thieves on the ac- 
count of wars, for you will never want the one, as long as you have 
the other; and as robbers prove sometimes gallant soldiers, so sol- 
diers often prove brave robbers; so near an alliance is there between 
these two sorts of life. But this bad custom, so common among you, 
of keeping many ser\^ants, is not peculiar to this nation. In France 
there is a yet more pestiferous sort of people, for the whole country 
is full of soldiers, still kept up in time of peace, if such a state of a 
nation can be called a peace; and these are kept in pay upon the 
same account that you plead for those idle retainers about noble- 
men; this being the maxim of those pretended statesmen that it is 
necessary for the public safety to have a good body of veteran sol- 
diers ever in readiness. They think raw men are not to be depended 
on, and they sometimes seek occasions for making war, that they 
may train up their soldiers in the art of cutting throats; or as Sallust 
observed, for keeping their hands in use, that they may not grow 
* Ukpia (World’s Greatest literaturCj 1901), Vol. xxxii, p. 10. 
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dull bv too long an intermission. But France has learned to its cost, 
how dangerous it is to feed such beasts.’ ” ^ 

Sanguine Sir Thomas! After four hundred years, and many a 
ghastly lesson, France has yet to learn the unprofitableness of mili- 
tarism. Nor has any other nation learned that lesson. All talk of 
Deace and disarmament, but always with the proviso that nothing 
can be conceded which will menace their security. Your descrip- 
tion of the armed camp that was Europe in the sixteenth century is 
25 appropriate to-day as then. 

Mother thing that conduces to crime in England, according to 
Raphael Hythloday, is the increasing removal of land from cultiva- 
tion bv building up vast estates devoted to pasture. Finding that 
more money is to be made from sheep-raising than from ordinary 
farming, nobility, gentry, and even clergy are acquiring every acre 
of ground they can get hold of for pasturage. As soon as a piece of 
land falls to one of these large estates houses are wrecked, towns are 
destroyed, tenants are turned out, and the land is removed from 
cultivation. The poor evicted peasants have nothing left to do but 
beg or steal. Moreover, flocks of sheep having been decimated by 
disease, the price of wool has risen to such a point that poor crafts- 
men who used to make a living in the textile trades are no longer 
able to buy supplies for their work. These too have been forced to 
join the ranks of the unemployed, and are therefore likely recruits 
for crime. Poverty and misery are also augmented by the loose 
spending of the rich. Not only among the nobility, but among 
people of all classes who have means, lavish spending is the rule. 
They buy expensive clothing, load their tables with costly foods, 
consume vast quantities of liquor, and waste money on gambling 
and other frivolous amusements. Not many are sufficiently wealthy 
to stand the pace for long, and when those accustomed to high liv- 
ing suddenly find themselves short of means, they are often inclined 
to take to crime in order to replenish their funds. 

“Though to speak plainly my real sentiments,” continues the 
philosophical traveler, after rejecting the suggestion that he should 
become the counselor of some reigning prince, “I must freely own, 
that as long as there is any property, and while money is the stand- 
ard of all other things, I cannot think that a nation can be governed 
either justly or happily; not justly, because the best things will fall to 
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ne rest neins left lo be absolutely miserable. Therefore when I re- 
ject on the wise and good constitution of the UtopianSj among 


e worst men; nor happily, because all things will be 
: a few and even these are not in all respects happy). 


wnom a: 


ihinc^s are so well governed, and wdth so few laws; where 


virtue bath its due reward, and yet there is such an equality that 
every man lives in plentyy: when I compare with them so many other 
nations that are still making new laws, and yet can never bring 
their constitution to a right regulation, where notwithstanding 
every one has his property; \'et all the laws that they can invent 
have not the power either to obtain or preserve it, or even to enable 
men certainly to distinguish what is their own from what is an- 
other’s; of which the many lawsuits that every day break out, and 
are eternally depending, give too plain a demonstration; when, I 
sav, I balance all these things in my thoughts, I grow more favorable 
to Plato, and do not wonder that he resolved not to make any laws 
for such as would not submit to a community of all things; for so 
wise a man could not but foresee that the setting all upon a level was 
the onlv way to make a nation happy, which cannot be obtained so 
long as there is property^ for when every man draws to himself 
ail that he can compass, by one title or another, it must needs 
follow, that how plentiful soever a nation may be, yet a few di- 
viding the wealth of it among themselves, the rest must fall into 
indigence.” ^ 

Utopia, as Raphael describes it for More and Giles, is a crescent- 
shaped island about five hundred miles in length and two hundred 
miles wide, and so well protected by natural and artificial defenses 
that no hostile forces can enter it. Originally it was the jutting arm 
of a peninsula, but its ancient conqueror, Utopus, perceiving the 
benefits to be derived from insularity, compelled his subjects to dig 
the channel which now separates it from the mainland. Here in this 
detached situation the Utopians have developed the best govern- 
ment in the world. (Gould English readers fail to get so broad a 
hint? England too might become a Utopia.) 


““There are fifty-four cities in the island, all large and well built: the 
manners, customs, and laws of which are the same, and they are all con- 
trived as near in the same manner as the ground on which they stand 
will allow. The nearest lie at least twenty-four miles distant from one 

i Bid., p. 30. 
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another, and the most remote are not so far distant, but that a man can 
go on foot in one day from it to that which lies next it. Every city sends 
ihree of its wisest senators once a year to Amaurot, to consult about 
their common concerns; for that is the chief town of the island, being 
situated near the centre of it, so that it is the most convenient place for 
their assemblies. The jurisdiction of every city extends at least twenty 
miles; and where the towns lie wider, they have much more ground: no 
town desires to enlarge its bounds, for the people consider themselves 
rather as tenants than landlords. They have built all over the country, 
farmhouses for husbandmen, which are well contrived, and are fur- 
nished with all things necessary for country labor. Inhabitants are sent 
by turns from the cities to dwell in them; no country family has fewer 
than forty men and women in it, besides two slaves. There is a master 
and a mistress set over every family; and over thirty families there is a 
magistrate. 

Every year twenty of this family come back to the town, after they 
have stayed two years in the country; and in their room there are other 
twenty sent from the town, that they may learn country work from those 
that have been already one year in the country, as they must teach those 
that come to them the next from the town. By this means such as dwell 
in those country farms are never ignorant of agriculture, and so commit 
no errors, which might otherwise be fatal, and bring them under scar- 
city of corn. But though there is every year such a shifting of husband- 
men, to prevent any man being forced against his will to follow that 
hard course of life too long, yet many among them take such pleasure in 
ii, that they desire leave to continue in it many years. These husband- 
men till the ground, breed cattle, hew wood, and convey it to the towns, 
either by land or water, as is most convenient . . . They sow no corn, 
but that which is to be their bread; they drink either wine, cider, or 
perry, and often water, sometimes boiled with honey or licorice, with 
which they abound; and though they know exactly how much corn will 
serv^e every town, and all that tract of country w^hich belongs to it, yet 
they sow much more, and breed more cattle than are necessary for their 
consumption; and they give that overplus of wEich they make no use 
to their neighbours. When they want anything in the country which it 
does not produce, they fetch that from the town, without carrying any- 
thing in exchange for it. And the magistrates of the town take care to 
see It given them; for they meet generally in the town once a month, 
upon a festival day. When the time of harvest comes, the magistrates 
in the country send to those in the towns, and let them know how many 
hands they will need for reaping the harvest; and the number they call 
for being sent to them, they commonly despatch it all in one day. 

He that knows one of rheir towns knows them all, they are so like 
one another, except where the situation makes some difference. I shall 
therefore describe one of them; and none is so proper as Amaurot; for 
as none is more eminent, all the rest yielding precedence to this, because 
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'* I: lies naca ::ie side of a hill, or raiher a rising ground; its figure is 
-.'—re- o-r '-op- +he one side of it, wliich shoots up almost to the 

tr-o tvf the hid, it runs doten in a descent for two miles to the river Anider; 
b::t i: is a little broader the other way that runs along by the bank of 
^hat river. . • . The towm is compassed with a high and thick wail, in 
v. hich there are manv towers and forts; tnere is also a broad, and deen 
drv ditch, set thick with thorns, cast round three sides of the town, and 
the river is instead of a ditch on the fourth side. The streets are ver\' 
convenient for all carriage, and are well sheltered from the winds. Their 
biiildintts are s;ood, and are so uniform, that a whole side of a street looks 
like one house. The streets are twenty feet broad; there lie gardens 
behind all their houses; these are large but enclosed with buildings, that 
on all hands face the streets; so that every' house has both a door to the 
street, and a back door to the garden. Their doors all have two leaves, 
which, as thev are easily opened, so thev shut of their own accord: and 
there being no property among them, every man may freely enter into 
anv house whatsoever. At every ten years’ end they shift their houses 
bv'lot.'’ 


Everv person in Utopia (man or woman) is obliged to learn a 
trade, the narrator explains^ and must labor six hours a day but no 
more. In addition, each is trained from childhood in the arts of 
agriculture and must serve his regular turn at farm labor. Sur- 
rounding each city', as detailed in the quotation above, is an area of 
farm land which produces, in addition to its own requirements, 
what is needed for the sustenance of the citw The farm-district de- 
livers its products to storehouses in the city- and receives in return 
industrial products needful for farm life. The city must supply the 
farm-district with agricultural laborers during harvest, and must 
also see that everv citv dweller serves his allotted time in farm \vork. 

^Although children customarily learn the trades of their parents, 
they are not obliged to do so, and many are permitted by special 
arrangement to learn other trades. Even adults may change their 
vocations if they care to do so. According to their various aptitudes 
and abilities both men and w^omen find employment in agriculture 
and industry, and none are allowed to be idle unless incapacitated 
by illness or old age. The family is the basic unit of social organiza- 
tion, and also of economic acthity. Parents, children, and grand- 
children dwell together in large family mansions, and for each 
^ lUd.^ pp. 35 - 58 . 
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family there is appointed a master and a mistress. Houses are as- 
signed to families by lot, and are changed in the same manner every 
ten years. Families are organized into groups of thirty, each of 
which annually elects a magistrate called a syphogrant or philarch. 
Over every ten syphogrants is another annually elected magistrate 
called the tranibor or archphilarch. The magistrates collectively 
choose the chief magistrate of the city, who is called the prince. The 
choice is made from a list of four names approved by the people of 
ihe four divisions of the city. One might say, then, that the prince is 
nominated by the people and elected by the magistracy. He holds 
olEce for life, but may be removed for cause. The tranibors meet 
evert' third day as a council or senate, and oftener if necessary. At 
these meetings two syphogrants are always present to represent and 
speak for their order of officialdom, but the particular two are 
changed daily, so as to give all a chance to be heard. No action may 
be taken on any public matter until it has been first debated three 
separate days in the senate. Each city and its adjacent farm terri- 
tory sends each year three representatives to a national assembly, 
which is the supreme governing body of the land. 

The life of the people, though organized on a family basis, is 
thoroughly communistic— a feature of Utopian life which Hythlo- 
day explains in some detail. The members of each unit of thirty 
famihes have their noon and evening meals together in the common 
refectory of their syphogrant’s spacious manor house. The meals are 
prepared by cooks who draw their supplies from the common store. 
It is not forbidden in truth, very little seems to be forbidden in 
Utopia— for each to cook for himself, but it is not worth the trouble, 
and none do it. From the common storehouse also the heads of each 
family chaw such clothing, furniture, and other necessaries as may 
be required by their family. These requisitions are never excessive, 
though each is at liberty to draw without let or hindrance. For in 
Utopia there is no such thing as fear of want or ambition to keep up 
with the Joneses. There is plenty for all and nothing that one may 
ave.t at another may not likewise possess; hence there is no dis- 
position to accumulate in excess of immediate needs or to indulge in 
ostentatious display. 

The working day is so divided that the three hours immediately 
belore and after noon are devoted to labor; the rest of the day is 
given over to recreation, education, eating, and sleeping. Public 



lectures of au educational character are given in the morning before 
"vvork is be^uii, and all are at liberty to attend, though not compeiled 


to do so. Oniv those who have been dedicated to literary pursuits 
are obliged lo attend these lectures. The evenings are spent in 
reading:, niaving games, listening to music, conversation, and like 
pursuits. Youths who show an early aptitude for arts or sciences are 
excused from manual labor in order that they may devote them- 


selves to these higher callings; but if they fail to make good, they are 
again reduced to the ranks of labor; which, one may say paren- 
thetically, would not be a bad idea to adopt in non-Utopian com- 


monwealths. 


Trade and commerce of the usual sort are not carried on in 


Utopia. Every city' is di\ided into four equal parts, and in the 
middle of each there is a market-place: what is brought thither, and 
manufactured by the several families, is carried from thence to 
houses appointed for that purpose, in which all things of a sort are 
laid by themselves; and thither every father goes and takes what- 
soever he or his family stand in need of, without either paying for 
it, or leaving anything in exchange. There is no reason for gi\ing 
a denial to any person, since there is such a plenty of everything 
among them; and there is no danger of a man’s asking for more 
than he needs; they have no inducements to do this, since they are 
sure that they^ shall always be supplied- . . . Near these markets 
there are others for all sorts of provisions, where there are not only 
herbs, fruits, and bread, but also fish, fowl, and cattle.” ^ 

Money' does not exist in Utopia, and is not needed. Children are 
taught to look upon gold and silver as worthless, fit only for gauds 
and baubles ; and criminals are made to wear chains and bells made 
of these metals as badges of infamy. Equally despised are gold and 
silver among the people at large, and are never used for any but the 
basest purposes such as chamber vessels and even less mentionable 
things. The important use the Utopians have for gold and silver is 
to further their ends in international relations. They hoard gold 
and silver and use them to buy off their enemies, purchase merce- 
nary' soldiers, or sow dissension among their foes. After they have 
accumulated supplies enough to last the country for two years, they^ 
exchange part of their surplus goods for gold and silver to be held 
in reserv^e against such needs as have been mentioned. 


1 Ihid,^ pp. 45-46. 
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Slavery is tolerated among the Utopians, but is not hereditary. 
Consequently there is no permanently servile class among the 
Utopians. They condemn to slavery prisoners of war taken in 
battle, persons found guilty of serious crimes, and persons con- 
demned to death in other countries and redeemed by purchase to 
be slaves in Utopia. Slaves are kept at perpetual labor, and native 
Utopians condemned to slavery as a punishment for crime are 
treated worse than other slaves. 

Marriage is strictly regulated by the state, and severe punishment 
attends all lapses from chastity before marriage. The minimum ages 
for marriage are eighteen for women and twenty- two for men. 
There is a quaint custom in Utopia of having officially approved 
chaperones exhibit bride and bridegroom to each other in dishabille 
before the marriage is conclusively contracted. Europeans would 
think this indecent, but among the Utopians it serves a useful and 
moral purpose. Being thus and with all propriety assured of the 
absence of concealed defects in the physique of the other party, both 
parties are able to complete the marriage in good faith and without 
fear of regret. Should concealed defects be disclosed, the marriage 
can be called off and a future action for divorce thus averted. Polyg- 
amy is not permitted in Utopia, and divorce is frowned upon. In 
justifiable cases, however, marriages may be dissolved after careful 
inquiry into the facts by the civil authorities. 

Laws are few in Utopia, and crimes are rare. There is no need 
for an elaborate body of laws, says Raphael Hythloday, because 
there are no private possessions to protect and regulate, no rules of 
contract that need to be enforced, and no obligations that can be 
broken with any advantage to the violator. No persons can have 
anything that another might want and not be able to have, save 
only another’s wife or husband. Therefore, the only crime specifi- 
cally punishable by law in Utopia is adultery; all other punishments 
are left to the sound discretion of the Senate to be tempered accord- 
ing to circumstances of fact. 

War the Utopians regard as an unmitigated evil, and never 
engage in it unless forced to defend themselves or their friends 
from unjust aggressors or to assist oppressed peoples to throw off 
the yoke of tyranny. Neverthelesss they do believe in preparedness, 
and rigorously discipline themselves in all the arts of war, both men 
and women being obliged to submit to military training. “The 
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of the Utopians in war is to obtain that by force, which 
?ii panted them in time would have prevented the war- 
innot be done, to take so severe a revenge on those that 
d them that they may be terrified from doing the like 
to come. By these ends they measure all their designs, 
isequendy they rely as much on craft as on force of arms, 
war is declared thev secretly circulate in the enemws 
^rs of lavish rewards for the assassination of the prince 
ci\il and military leaders of the enemy state. By similar 
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versy are severely punished and often are banished from the coun- 
tryp but this is not because of their religious views, but because in 
trving to inflame the people on religious matters they excite civil 
discord. The L topians do not believe that all religions are equally 
true, but they think that under a regime of religious liberty men 
will discover for themselves the true and the false religions. For all 
their tolerance in religion, the Utopians have a horror of atheism, 
and men who disbelieve in a wise and overruling Providence and| 
doubt that punishment or reward is meted out in the hereafter for 
the deeds and misdeeds of this life, are never raised to positions of 
honor and trust. 


Priests in Utopia are men of eminent virtue, and hence are few 
in number. “They are chosen by the people as the other magis- 
traces are, by suffrages given in secret, for preventing of factions; 
and when they are chosen they are consecrated by the College of 
Priests. The care of all sacred things, the worship of God, and an 
inspection into the manners of the people, are committed to them. 

^ Ihii.^ p. 77. 
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It is a reproach to a man to be sent for by any of them, or for them 
to speak to him in secret, for that always gives some suspicion. All 
that is incumbent on them is only to exhort and admonish the 
people; for the power of correcting and punishing ill men belongs 
wholly to the Prince and to the other magistrates. The severest 
thing that the priest does is the excluding those that are desperately 
wicked from joining in their worship.” ^ Which indicates that 
More, though a good enough churchman to lose his head rather 
ihan recognize his king as head of the church, was as much de- 
voted to the principle of separating church and state as the rebel 
friar Marsiglio. He doubtless also would have been willing to go to 
die block rather than recognize the pope as head of the secular 
s^overnment of his country. 


VII 

Such in sketchy outline is the book which has given its name to all 
imaginary and idealistic programs of social reform. It is easy to say 
that More’s utopianism is simply Platonic communism reduced to 
sixteenth-century Anglican terms; but that does not tell the whole 
truth about it. The Tudor chancellor’s debt to Plato is obvious and 
great; but he departed from Plato in some very fundamental mat- 
ters. Plato’s ideal commonwealth is a military aristocracy ruled over 
by a philosopher king; the common people, those engaged in trade 
and manual labor, had no voice in its government. More’s ideal 
commonwealth is a republic with ultra-democratic institutions; 
never was a government more truly of, by, and for the people. The 
people not only choose their own rulers, but have the final power of 
decision on all important matters. ^Mt is death,” explains Raphael 
Hvthloday, ‘Tor any to meet and consult concerning the State, un- 
less it be either in their ordinary Council, or in the assembly of the 
whole body of the people. These things have been so provided 
among them, that the prince and the tranibors may not conspire 
together to change the government and enslave the people; and 
herefore when anything of great importance is set on foot, it is sent 
to the s)^hogrants; who after they have communicated it to the 
families that belong to their divisions, and have considered it among 
themselves, make report to the Senate.” ^ This is nothing less than 


^ to,, p. 90. 


2 Ibid.^ pp. 39-40. 
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More re'ects also Plato's coraraunisin of women and children. It 
is not that his mind is insufficiently daring to take such a hurdle, or 
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00 much swayed by the religious sanctions attached to 
marriage in his day. Secularization of marriage has no terrors for 
him, as is shown by his bestowing the power of granting divorces 
upon the Utopian senate; but he is an Englishman, not a Greek, and 
therefore regards the monogamous family not merely as a holy in- 
stitution but as the basic cellular material of the social aggregate. 
The family to him represents communism in action; and he would 
extend that communism to the higher ranges of social organization, 
thus transforming the state into one vast family. 

His devotion to religious toleration also differentiates Ivlore from 
Plato. The Greek would completely amalgamate civic and religious 
duty. In his thought the state takes the place of God, and men are 
expected to venerate, worship, and serve the state in a spirit of de- 
votional mysticism. No other religion could have a place in tMs 
state, and none would be tolerated. The Englishman would entirely 
divorce politics and religion. His Utopians are a deeply religious 
people; but, as we have seen, their priests have no secular functions 
and their princes no ecclesiastical functions. Nor are Utopians ex- 
pected to display any sentimental fervor in their loyalty to the state. 
Cold reason and appreciation of the material advantages of Uto- 
pian citizenship are supposed lo take the place of blind loyalty. In 
time of war neither physical nor psychological pressure is used to in- 
duce citizens to enter the army. Those who freely volunteer are ac- 
cepted; the thought that there would be any reluctance to volunteer 
to defend so incomparable a state never seems to have occurred to 
the author. 

It cannot be said that More solves the basic difficulties of com- 
munism any more successfully than other collectivistic theorists; but 
his influence has been none the less great on that account. He not 
only invented (or better, perhaps, revived in more palatable guise) a 
literary form which has been the progenitor of an uninterrupted 
stream of utopian literature from his day to our own; but he also 
definitely fixed the attention of meliorative thought upon such pro- 
foundly important fields of reform as criminology, land tenures, 
public health, education, religious toleration, and popular govern- 
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rnent. Bacon’s New Atlantis^ Harrington’s Oceana, Gampanella’s 
CiiroftheSun, Cabet’s Voyage to Icaria, Morris’ News from Nowhere, 
finder’s Erewhon, Bellamy’s Looking Backward, Howells’ A Traveller 
irom Altruria, and scores of other accounts of imaginary common- 
wealths are all in a measure descended from More’s Utopia. In like 
manner his vision must be given credit for much of the socialistic 
program-making of the last century and for many of the social re- 
fomis which have been accomplished during the same period. 

That tw^o such personalities as Machiavelli and More should have 
been contemporaries, and that both should have exerted a profound 
influence upon the course of both theoretical and practical politics 
in all subsequent time, is a striking paradox; but is it more para- 
doxical than human nature itself? Does not every man have in him 
something of both Machiavelli and More, something of both realist 
and idealist? And does not every statesman who achieves undying 
greatness exhibit to a marked degree the contradictions which we 
find in these two great political thinkers? In your Napoleons, Bis- 
marcks, and Disraelis do you not have idealistic pragmatists, and 
in your Lincolns, Gladstones, and Cavours, pragmatic idealists? 
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ril5 IS no piace lo renearse me aisiory oi me so-caiieaj and 
I possibly miscailcd, Protestant Reformation. No political 
ft ihinkers of first magnitude arose in connection wit 
movement: but it did set in motion chains of events and lei 
swarms of ideas that were fated to mould the political thinkin 
condition the political behavior of all succeeding generations, 
o-reat revolt, which dates from that October day in 1517 when 
tin Luther posted his ninew-five theses on the church door a 
tenbersf, turned out in the end to be almost as much a nolitic: 
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auihorities, and the other is tds equally positive demand that all 
gocxl Christians submit to the established system of government. 

Both of these doctrines Luther came to very slowly, and then only 
under the unrelenting pressure of events. He had at first no purpose 
lo challenge the supremacy of the papacv or to effect a separation of 
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church and state. But, after the papal prelates undertook to bully 
i^in into submission, he began to study church history, and as a 
consequence came to the conclusion that there was no historical 
foundation for the claims of the Roman pontiffs. Promptly upon 
reaching this conviction he seized upon all the sustaining arguments 
he could find in the writings of men like Marsiglio and Ockham and 
began to lash out with great vehemence against the dogma of papal 
supremacy. In his Address to the German Nobility he appealed to the 
princes and knights of Germany to take matters into their own 
hands and reform the abuses of the church. There was nothing 
sacred about a clergyman, he said, save the duties he was to per- 
form; and, if he was an offender against the law, the civil govern- 
meni had the same right to punish him as any other culprit. 

But when his demand for direct action began to beget violence, 
Luther took alarm. Revolting peasants destroying and plundering 
monasteries and castles, and fanatical Anabaptists proposing to 
sweep away the whole fabric of institutional religion, filled him with 
apprehension. Vehemently again he appealed to the nobility, this 
time urging that they put down all insurrectionary movements with- 
out pity. Which advice they adopted with alacrity and executed 
with such ruthless and summary obedience that in the summer of 
1525 alone more than ten thousand peasants were slain in the holy 
cause of law and order. It was now revealed to Luther that secular 
authority is sanctioned by God. It must be so, he reasoned, both for 
Christians and non- Christians; for Christians, because the Scriptures 
declare that the powers that be are ordained of God and enjoin 
obedience to them; for non-Christians, because they have not the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit and need the iron hand of authority to 
keep them in peace and order. Despite this bow to secular power, 
Luiher takes strong ground against interference by secular authori- 
ties in matters of belief, and argues that the eradication of heresy 
should be left entirely to the clergy. 

The political philosopher of the Reformation, in so far as any 
deserves that tide, was the scholarly professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Wittenberg, Philip Melanchthon. A faithful disciple of 
Luther, he was intellectually both his superior and in many re- 
spects his opposite. Melanchthon was a deep student of the classics 
and especially of Aristode, and in his hands the intellectual case of 
die Reformation takes on a more pleasing and a more rational 
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he will of God. and it is the duty of the Christian to yield obe- 
dience to such institutions. Secular government, says the Witten- 
berg professor, is clearly deducible from principles of natural law 
and right, and is further supported by explicit Scriptural sanc- 
tions. The functions of the secular authorities include the pro- 


tection of properur the safeguarding of liberty^ the maintenance of 
order, the punishment of criminal offenders, and the promotion 
and preservation of true moralit\^ and religion among the people. 
Neither property' nor liberty', however, are absolute rights. Prop- 
erty' mav be confiscated, if the owners abuse it (this to justify Prot- 
estant princes in confiscating the property^ of monasteries); and 
liberty may be denied or abridged, in order to preserve the status 
quo. As to the suppression of heresy, Melanchthon differs from 
Luther. Heresy, he holds, is equivalent to blasphemy, which is a 
serious crime. Therefore it is the duty^ of the civil powers to root it 
out and punish the offending persons. 

From the Swiss republic of Geneva and its Protestant pope, John 
Calvin, came the most dymamic political thought of the Reforma- 
tion. His Institutes of the Christian Religion, published in 1535, was 
designed, say's Dunning, ‘‘as a complete guide to the soul that 
sought to live according to God’s Word; and it furnished, indeed, a 
much safer resort, in many' respects, than the Bible itself. For Gal- 
vin, like many other great leaders of the Reform, greatly dreaded 
the fanatics who derived from the Scriptures revolutionary social 
doctrines, and he shaped an interpretation that was based on 
the jurists’ postulates of order and authority.” ’• 

Predestination is as much an integral part of the political as of 
the religious thought of the expatriated French lawyer. God, he 
reasoned, has ordained the creation of the world; by His will it is 
organized; by His wisdom it is directed. For man God has planned 
a complete career, and all his actions are foreordained. Such is the 
order of nature, and man can by no means change it. This natural 
order is productive of natural rights and natural law, and is the 


^ W. A. Duaningj .4 History of Political Theories from Luther to Montesquieu (1905), p. 26. 
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foundation of all legal and moral relations between men. The 
Decalogue is simply a summation of natural law, which, according 
to Calvin, implies: (1) natural rights guaranteed by God (includ- 
ing the right to law, to liberty, and to freedom of religion), (2) a 
compact for the recognition of these rights, and (3) a right of re- 
sistance when any one violates the rights so guaranteed and recog- 
nized. 

The Christian church and the Christian state, according to 
ihe view of Calvin, are also created by God. The two were de- 
signed for wholly different purposes, and, though performing con- 
current functions, must be kept autonomous and distinct. The 
mission of the church is spiritual, and its authority should include 
no element of secular concern; that of the state is temporal, and its 
jurisdiction should be confined to the physical and external exist- 
ence of man. But the two are equally sacrosanct, princes and 
magistrates being, in his opinion, just as much lieutenants of God 
as ministers of religion. The church wields no sword to punish 
malefactors or protect itself against the corroding menace of im- 
piety, blasphemy, and heresy. Hence it is the solemn duty of secu- 
lar rulers to nourish and safeguard religion. To this end and also 
to that of preserving property, order, and liberty, it is the duty of 
all Christians to sustain and obey the secular rulers, even “those 
who domineer unjustly and tyrannically,” for they “are raised up 
by Him to punish the people for their iniquity. . . . But in that 
obedience which we hold to be due to the commands of rulers, we 
must always make the exception, nay, must be particularly careful 
that it is not incompatible with obedience to Him to whose will 
the wishes of all kings should be subject, to whose decrees their com- 
mands must yield, to whose majesty their sceptres must bow. . . . 
We are subject to the men who rule over us, but subject only in the 
Lord. If they command anything against Him, let us pay not the 
least regard to it, nor be moved by all the dignity which they pos- 
sess as magistrates — a dignity to which no injury is done when it is 
subordinated to the special and truly supreme power of God.” ^ 
What a portentous exception! Let temporal rulers command 
anything against God, and no Christian is bound to pay the least 
attention to it. But who is to decide what is or is not “against 

Calvin j The Institutes of the Christian Religion, Excerpts from Coker, Readings in 
Miikd Philosophy (1938), pp. 342, 344. 
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Xo: :hf ru>rs themselves; not the church; not anvbodvin 
a position o: authority: for Protestantism allows no one to stand 
bettveen the individual and his God. Guided by the still small 
voice of his own conscience, the individual must decide for himself 
whether the commands of his rulers are against God, and as con- 
science decrees must he shape his behavior. It is from such philoso- 
phies that the most terrible revolutions spring, and also the most 
dangerous radicalisms. 
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In the realm of pQliiics \PrQtestantisnjJ finds itself always impaled 
upon one horn or the other of an unavoidable dilemma. Denying 
the supremacy of spiritual over temporal authorities and standing, 
as It does, for the separation of church and state, it must either 
acknowledge the supremacy of the latter in cases of conflict be- 
tween religious and political duty, or it must, if it would in such 
cases deny the supremacy of the state, take refuge in the antinomian 
doctrine of individual judgment. No Protestant religionist has ever 
been willing to concede the right of the state to final authority in 
moral and religious matters. Luther, Melanchthon, Zwingli, Cal- 
vin, Knox, and all of the other great leaders of the Protestant move- 
ment were united in the opinion that moral law'” was superior to 
secular lawy and that it was the duty of political sovereigns to be 
guided by the higher law; but their only means of imposing checb 
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those of Catholic princes were tolerated with equal complaisance by 
Catholic religionists. National states under absolute monarchs 
became the characteristic form of government throughout Europe, 
and the controversies dynastic, religious, territorial, and other- 
wise which were engendered by the rivalries of these aggressive 
princes soon plunged the peoples of Europe into an interminable 
series of international wars. 

The excesses to which national monarchs went in the use and 
abuse of their swollen authority led inevitably to a reaction against 
monarchical power. In the latter part of the sixteenth century 
appeared a number of vigorous polemics against the absolutist 
assumptions of kings. None of these had any great influence upon 
the practical politics of that time, but they are important landmarks 
in the history of political thought because they not only foreshadow 
but in large measure lay the foundations of the anti-monarchical 
philosophies of subsequent decades. 

Francis Hotman, a distinguished French jurist, in 1573 published 
a treatise entided Franco-Gallia^ in which he undertook to prove 
historically that France never had recognized the monarchical 
principle, but that the people from very earliest times had chosen 
and deposed kings, enacted fundamental legislation, and trans- 
acted other important political business. Hubert Languet or 
Duplessis-Mornay (it is not certain which) published in 1579 
A Defence of Liberty Against Tyrants^ which assumed to prove that 
subjects are not bound to obey when the monarch commands what 
is contrary to the law of God. The thesis of the author was that the 
monarch s right to rule is contractual, being based on a covenant 
with the people, as was supposed to be the case with the kings of 
the Old Testament. Sovereignty is declared to belong to the people 
by divine right, and the people, therefore, are said to have a right to 
resist when the king rules heretically. 

In the same year George Buchanan, who might be styled the 
political philosopher of Presbyterianism, published his treatise, 
On Sovereign Power Among the Scots, Political society, reasoned this 
stern disciple of John Knox, arises out of man’s need to escape from 
e woes of the state of nature. The impulse to political association 
or the betterment of life was implanted in the human breast by 
Himself, and it is accordingly the duty of a monarch to rule in 
sue a way as to promote not only the material but the moral well- 
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beinir of the neonle. The king's right of rulership, says Buchanan, 
resns npon a compact vcith the people, who, through their repre- 
sentatives in ccuncii , shouid circumscribe the king with enlightened 
laws, and who, through independent judges, should interpret those 
laws nrooeriv. The fact that the compact behveen king and people 
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confers a hereditarv right to rule makes no difference; tyTants may 
be ooDOsed and out to death. 

In 1599 a Spanish Jesuit named Juan de Mariana wrote a book 
called On Kingship and the Education oj a King, which he dedicated to 
Philip III of Spain, According to Mariana government grows out 
of a pre-poiiticai state of nature, monarchical government being the 
earliest type to develop. The power of the monarch at first is un- 
restrained by law, but as the evolution of political life proceeds 
leral restraints become necessarv, because neither the wisdom of the 
monarch nor the character of the people is perfect. Monarchy re- 
strained by law is declared to be the best form of government, 
though it has a tendency to degenerate into tyranny. When that 
occurs, the people have a right to resist; for royal power originated 
by grant of the people, and they did not grant away all of their 
power but reserved certain basic prerogatives to themselves. And 
even if this were not true, the common sense of mankind would 
argue for the supremacy of the people. 

Shortly after the close of the century — in 1610 or thereabouts — a 
German jurist of the city of Emden by the name of Johannes Ai- 
thusius wTOte an influential book called Systematic Politics. In this 
he explained social and political organization in terms of contract 
between the members of society reciprocally, the purpose of the 
contract beins: the establishment of law and the ordination of au- 
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were fated to flow in attack and defense of ideas first definitely 

shadowed forth in the writings just reviewed. 
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CHAPTER XI 


XATIOXAL AXD IXTERNATI ONAL 

SOVEREIGNTY 

I 

A MID ihe turmoil of contention and warfare that grew out of 
the Protestant Reform, when religious discord was inducing 
X ^ violent social convulsions and threatening the unity and 
stability of long-established political institutions, an unimpassioned 
N- French iawwer was forging a philosophy of order and integration 
which in time Avould come to rank as one of the great landmarks 
of political ihoughi/jean Bodin belongs to the immortalsXin an age 
of bigotry and fanaticism he walked by the steady light of reason; 
in an age of distraction and dissension he exalted unity' and order; 
in an age of irrational creeds he was a believer in none, but an un- 
relenting foe of intolerance; in an age of intellectual sterility he was 
an enlightened and independent thinker animated by the true 
spirit of philosophy. 

Of the life of this exceptional man our information is disappoint- 
ingly meager. XBe was born, so the record states, at Angers, France, 
in the vear 153P; studied law at the University of Toulouse, and 
remained there for a time as a lecturer on jurisprudence Soon the 
metropolis beckoned, and he took up the practice of law in Paris. 
\By nature a scholar, as much of his careeer in the capital was de- 
voted to learned pursuits as to the practice of his profession. His 
literary’ work quickly attracted attention, and his ingratiating per- 
sonality brought him into favor with the monarch, Henry III, who 
appointed him king’s attorney at Laon in 1576, the year in which 
his great treatise on the state was published. After taking up his 
residence in Laon he was elected to represent the third estate of 
Vennandois in the estates-general of Blois, where he served with 
distinctive intelligence and impartiality. When a combination of 
nobles and clergy^ sought to compel the king to bludgeon his sub- 
jects into Cathoiicism,\ Bodin supported the monarch; but, when 
the king sought permission to alienate public lands contrary to the 
general interest, Bodin opposed himf In 1581 Bodin was made 
secretary to the due d^Alengon’s mission to England to seek the 
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hand of Queen Elizabeth. With the termination of this abortive 
expedition Bodin’s public career came to an end. He resumed his 
legal and literary work in Laon and died there, of the plague, in 

1596 . 

mind of fascinating inconsistency is disclosed by Bodin's writ- 
ingsf^He was truly a child of the paradoxical age in which he lived, 
an age that was nei^r mediaeval nor jnodern, but displayed 
striking characteristics of ^th. Bodin was undoubtedly one of the 
most original and enlightened thinkers whose name appears in the 
chronicles of political thought; but in some matters he was as 
credulous as the most benighted child of the Middle Ages.^ His 
works on religion were so broad and tolerant as to draw fire from 
quarter and cause him to be attacked as a Catholic, a Cal- 
\inist, a Jew, a Mohammedan, and an atheist; but his book on 
sorcer)" shows him to have been a believer in witchcraft, astrology, 
and numerology. His actual religious beliefs are unknown, but he 
eschewed all dogma and probably was not more than a deist, if 
that; yet he believed in demonology, and is reputed to have de- 
clared that from his thirty-seventh year he had enjoyed the guidance 
of a friendly demon who would touch his left ear if he purposed 
doing wrong and his right ear to indicate that he was about to do 
right. 

\The versatility of the man is also noteworthy. History, juris- 
prudence, and politics were the fields he specially cultivated; but 
his essays on money and public finance entitle him to recognition 
as ofae of the fathers of modern economic thought, and his writings 
on education and religion were highly regarded in their day. He 
could also turn as neat a trick with Latin verse as any of his con- 
temporaries, as is attested by his famous translation of Oppian’s 
Cynegeticoni 

^Bodin’s position as a political thinker is the result of two com- 
manding works — A Method for the Easy Understanding of History, pub- 
lished in 1566, and Six Books Concerning the State, published in 1576. 
The first is a commentary on the interpretation and significance of 
history, and the second is a treatise on the nature of the state.<^ 
Bodin did not take a cosmic view of history, seeking to find its first 
causes and unfold its governing laws; but he was much interested 
m the rational writing of history and in its intelligent interpretation.*' ' 
He insisted that impartiality in judging and recording events was 



one of the necessar\’ aualuies o! a liistoriaii, and held that histor\’ 
would snppiy the ansT,ver to many questions if men would only 
studv the subject dispassionately and intelligently.'^ One of his fa- 
vorite doctrines was that the study of history^ is necessary to explain 
the origin and nature of ia^w. The actual law of every people he 
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primary concern in fact is not to explain the state, but to justify 
authority/ The individual and his liberties does not figure in Bodin’s 
scheme of thingsV“A state,” he writes in the opening passages of his 
Six Books, “is ^aSgoEiation of families and their rnrr.n.nr. 
sions. gov erne~dI5£ ^ supreme. j upwer - ar ud by 1 / 


a supreme 


— ^ — ^ JL XiC ill- 

dividual man thus is identified with the state only through member- 
ship in a basic social group, which Bodin, like Aristotle, holds to be 
/ the outcome of the necessities of man’s being. Not just an aggrega- 
tion of individuals is this Bodinian state, but a collectivity made up 
ofa huge series of social groups or associations united to form a body 
corporate. The family is the basic cell of this structure, which in- 
cludes the trade guild, the church, l^d all forms of association less 
inclufive than the state. These lesser groups may be held together 
b> friendship, kinship, custom, mutual agreement, or some other 

cohesive tie; but the state, Bodin contends, is bound together only 

bv force. ^ 

“Indeed a citizen is no other than a free man who is bound by the 
supreme power of another. For before any state or commonwealth took 
iorm, tzch paterfamilias had final power of life and death over his chil- 
dren and wives. Afterwards strength and the desire to rule, as well as 
avarice and the passion of revenge, armed one against the other, and the 

^ f ^ deader ruled then not only 

over his household but also over his enemies and allies-the latter as 

ronquered fhends, to each of whom was given freedom to live as he 
Je former (his enemies) as slaves. Thus that complete liberty 
h K derived from nature, was taken away, even from the victors by 
Whom the latter had chosen as their leader; at least their liberty was 

su^e author-r‘'^f private capacity, had to recognize the 

iecte Hriff ^ another. Thus we see the origin of slaves and sub- 

^ ur foreigners, prince and tyrant. . . . 

moZ- Aristotle, Demosthenes, and Cicero are 

obtabed^ ’ f°Powmg Herodotus (I think) they hold that kings first 
iusS account of their reputation for integrity and 

W eWhJ T heroic and golden ag«; this I 

th?earit^^ arguments and evidence. For we see that 

M Ses'™“ Abraham’s time, were 

^From 

0?38), quoted in Coker, Readings- in Political Philosophy 

*m, pp. 371 - 372 . 
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man had penetrated so far beneath the surface of social processes 
and Bodin exhibits in some respects a keener appreciation of th 
sociolo^icai elements of political evolution than the august Stagiriu 
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princes and other functionaries of government. N[f it is 
or a term of years^ at the pleasure of any one, or in any ft 
the possessor is not legibus soluta — unrestrained by law 
stionary, no matter how great the power he enjoys, does 
sovereign w; for only he has sovereignty ‘‘^who, after G 
edges no one greater than himself.’’ 

' philosopher merely toying with abstractions? He does 
d. Very’ carefully he rules out of consideration all mi 
and theological elements by explicitly pointing out 1 
s speaks of supreme power legibus soluta he means w 
by civil laws. <1 As for the laws of God and of nat 
and people are equally bound by them, so that no one i 
s to abrogate or weaken them can escape the judgmeni 
overeignty.-^What we have said as to the freedom of ! 
' from the binding force of law does not have reference 
ir natural law.” ^ But law which has its origin in defi 
sources and is executed by human agencies does not a 
hese categories; such law sovereignty necessarily transcei 
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It becomes clear upon reflection that Bodin conceives sovereignty 
to be the highest will that can exist in human society.^ The first and 
foremost function of sovereigntyj he declareSj to give laws to 
cithens generally and individually, and, it must be added, not 
necessarily with the consent of superiors, equals, or inferiors.” 
^3uch authority could not be subject to law, because it is the source 
of law. Nor is it to Bodin an abstruse and nebulous thing, but is per- 
fectly capable of being defined and bestowed in quantum. \ It may 
be a product of the individual will of a supreme war lord or of the 
blended wills of the people in the aggregate, but it is for him a con- 
crete reality just the same. Human society consists of individuals 
associated in groups, and in every group there is a capacity for ulti- 
mate and indefeasible volition with respect to the affairs of that 
group^. The state, like every other association of h uman beings, pos- 
sesses such a capacity; and since the state is the all-inclusive entity, 
is volitional capacity must overmatch all others. That is sover- 
eignty-human will at its highest point of development. \It is 
the unity which stands above all diversity in human society, the 

rentnpetal force which exceeds any countervailing centrifugal 

forces./ ® 


Thus it becomes clear that Bodin conceives of sovereignty as a 
legal competence or quality that inheres in the state.N True and 
^ipetual sovereignty, he holds, can exist only in an aristocratic or 
democratic state where there is an endless continuity of persons in- 
vested with supreme political authority; but he believes it to be pos- 
si e nevertheless for sovereignty to be bestowed upon one individ- 
ual m such a manner as to make it transferable by heredity, thus 
justifying the exercise of absolute authority by hereditary monarchs.^ 
I may be difficult for us to agree with Bodin that such a legal qual- 
ity as he supposes sovereignty to be, has any real existence; but even 

ough It is nothing more than a legal fiction, we must recognize 
that Its influence has been tremendous. 

a^g sovereignty as a starting point, though its existence be 
y una^ary, it is easily possible to lay down foundations for law, 
r er, umty, and authority that nothing less than a political earth- 
u e CM unsettle. By virtue of its sovereignty the state is excepted 
^ all l^al compulsion.\lt owes obedience to no earthly superior, 
can e subjected to no will but its own. Without its own con- 

p. 379. 


It may not be sued or maae responsive to any legal process 

latscfver. iniernal or external^' Its fiat is law, binding upon all 
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bound either by the law or by the oath which he took with regard 
10 the law .^A well-advised prince will not suffer himself to be bound 
bv oath to observe the laws, for in such case he does not possess the 
supreme authority in the commonwealth.’' ^ > 

\As to property, Bodin is less certain of the unrestricted will of the 
sovereign. Sovereignty, he insists, is political rather than proprie- 
laA’, and the supremacy of the sovereign is presumably to be con- 
fined to the political sphere/ In making the distinction between the 
political and the proprietary, Bodin follows the classic differentia- 
tion of the Roman law between imperium and dominium; but just how 
that would be applied in the case of a Louis XIV he does not make 
plain. In his reaction against Anabaptist communism, Bodin strove 
10 secure property against subversion by any color of right, but suc- 
ceeded no better than many other philosophers who have at- 
tempted the same thing. Transcendent political power, whether in 
the hands of a prince or a proletariat, w ill not be hobbled by juristic 
doctrines of the sacredness of property.^ Sovereignty is unrestrained 
action sanctioned by law/ Before this, no rights can stand, 

III 

Though the world chiefly remembers Bodin as the father of the 
doctrine of sovereignty, he was not a man of one idea\ He attempted 
the fabrication of a complete structure of political thought, and in- 
troduced into the building many materials in addition to sover- 
eignty. He was one of the first to appreciate the distinction between 
die state and the government of the state, and he sharply criticized 
.Vistotle for not having perceived and made the distinction more 
clearly. He points out that the form of government does not neces- 
sarily conform with the form of state at all. The form of state, he 
asserts, is determined by the allocation of sovereignty, there being 
diree basic forms — monarchy, aristocracy, and democracy. Any of 
these might, however, have a government of different form/ Thus a 
state which, from the standpoint of sovereignty, is democratic, as in 
the case of England in our own day, might have a monarchical form 
of government. So also a state with a republican government 
(e.g., Fascist Spain) might vest sovereignty in one person as chief 
of state. By insisting upon such distinctions Bodin did much to 

^ Bii., p. 377. 
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'.\nother striking and essentially modern feature of Bodin’s poli- 
lical thought is his conception of citizenship. Citizens, according 
to his view, have but one thing in common, and that is their com- 
mon subjection to sovereign authority. The Greeks and Romans 
usually regarded citizens as the favored associates of a fellowship 
devoted to the commonweal; but to Bodin citizens were subjects, 
nothing more. ^No right of participation in government, no im- 
munities or powers, no equality of condition or privilege went along 
with citizenship according to his view — nothing but the duty of 
absolute obedience. That, except as modified by special constitu- 
tional provisions, is the view which obtains in the modern world. 
The citizen to-day is one who bows to supreme authority. We talk 
much of the rights and privileges of citizenship; but we have to 
look to express constitutional guarantees for most ^of these, and 
constitutional guarantees may under various circumstances be 
suspended or set aside by supreme authority. VThe right to vote, to 
hold office, to own property, and enjoy other civil prerogatives are 
not inalienable attributes of citizenship. Many of them must be 
expressly granted, and all of them may be abridged or curtailed./" 
But the duty of obedience is always implicit in the fact of citizen- 
ship, and is never abrogated or decreased. 

IV 

Bodiffis rank among political thinkers steadily rises as he recedes 
into the past. In his lifetime he won a reputation as a distinguished 
savant and lawyer, but none thought of rating him with such peer- 
less figures as Aristotle and Plato. After his death years passed 
before his true stature was appreciated. Even so recently as 1906 
Professor Dunning felt that there was ^^substantial and well-founded 
agreement among historians and critics’’ on not more than one 
point about Bodin’s work; namely, that he brought back political 
theory to the form and method from which it had gone far astray 
since Aristotle, and gave to it again the externals, at least, of a 
science.” ^ Then he goes on to say, ''Machiavelli had, as we have 
seen, taken some steps in that direction. Bodin completed the move- 
ment which the Italian initiated. In Machiavelli the method of 
historical research and contemporary observation was fully appre- 

pp ^ of Political Theories from Luther to Montesquieu ( 1905 ), 
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c;a:ec. bu: in it; acplication it became littie more than mere em- 

piricisni; and produced rather a body of principles for the practical 
conduct of c:o\'ernment than a theory of the state. Bodin supplied, 
from the stores of his sysiematic philosophy, precisely the factors 
which were lacking in the Florentine’s make-up, and, without 
nemecting the principles of political practice, so grouped and corre- 
iated and generalized them as to present a comprehensive political 
science — Sta^isiekre as well as Pohiik.^^ ^ 

Dr. Murray, a quarter of a century later, is much surer of the 
enduring greatness of Bodin’ s thought. The doctrine of sovereignty*, 
thinks this English commentator, not only marks the beginning of 
but provides the indispensable foundation for the political philos- 
ophies that have grown out of modern nationalism. ^‘Machia- 
velii,” tvTites Murray, '"could have written his two important books 
at any time. Bodin could not have written the Repuhlique much 
before the closing quarter of the sixteenth century. So long as the 
Holy Roman Empire lasted in its pride of place, it was utterly im- 
possible to conceive of any such thing as the sovereignty^ of the 
monarch of a particular country. Stage by stage we ascend the 


ese are me Kings, ana aoove mem aii at me apex oi 
stood the Holy Roman Emperor. In this rough ma] 
onceive mediaeval society. In 1348 this pyTamid rece 
|uake shock [the Black Death], and from the effects 
> no real recovery. True, it took time to reveal the fiss 
.gments of the stones. Time undoubtedly revealed tl 
lied them increasingly. What the Black Death had be; 
'S of Copernicus and Columbus completed. Very sh 
Pierre Du Bois perceived that the Holy Roman Eu 
position of unstable equilibrium. His plan, however, 
) substitute a Holy French Empire for the Holy Ro 
It was reserved for Bodin to point out that the da; 
empires, whether Roman or French, had altog( 
vay. The day of nascent nationalism had arrived, and 
il it w^’as high time to devise a theory of sovereignty, 
Bodin addresses himself in his Repuhlique^ and it cc 
most permanent achievement. 
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“On its appearance the Republique found no lack of appreciation. 
Men noted in it the growing sense of naturalism in political theory, 
and they also noted in it the notion that expediency is triumphant 
in politics. Publicists like Paruta and Loyseau noted in it the ele- 
ment that political thought just then most urgently rec^uired. No 
doubt such theologians of the League ^ as Possevin and Guillaume 
Roze attacked it with all the virulence at their command. On the 
other hand, Montaigne bestowed on it his considered approval, 
which was emphatically endorsed by Grotius and Hobbes, Filmer 
and Pufendorf. '^The history of the seventeenth century centres 
around that problem of sovereignty that Bodin was the first to state 
with any measure of preciseness.” ^ / 

And he might have added, the history of the eighteenth, nine- 
teenth, and thus far of the twentieth centuries. Nationalism is still 
the basic fact of the world’s political organization, and sovereignty 
is the philosophic cornerstone of nationalism. NBodin’s theory of 
sovereignty has been challenged again and again; the modern 
pluralists have indicted it as conceived in error of analysis and born 
of sin against the most sacred rights of man; but still the peoples of 
he world persist in behaving as though it were true. Two cata- 
ch-smic world wars and two agonizing periods of post-war re- 
adjustment, all in large measure attributable to excesses of na- 
tionalism and abuses of sovereignty, have been unable to shake their 
de\otion to the sovereign national state.\lt would be pressing the 
argument too far to say that all this is the outgrowth of Bodin’s 
thought, but it is not too much to say that he was the first to per- 
ceive the inexorable logic of nationalism and to fashion a system 
of political thought that would aid enormously in fostering national 
self-govenunent and supremacy. / ^ 

V 

As the career of Bodin drew to a peaceful close at Laon, pundits 
in the Low Countries were marking with amazement the precocious 
pnius of an eleven-year-old boy in the University of Leyden. Born 
L the city of Delft on Easter Sunday, 1583, the wonder child of 
Leyden was destined to give the world a philosophy of international 

Holy League, formed under the leadership of Henry of Guise for the 
p^mon of heresy and the destruction of the Huguenots. 

185-186 ' Hi'tory of Political Science from Plato to the Present, pp. 178-179, 
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gnty and lay rhe basis for modern international law and in- 
onai pciiticai :deoIog\'. History knows this prodigious 
ter as Hugo Grctius. the Latin nom de plume which he adopted 
at me Lniversity, but he was christened Huig van Groot. The van 
Groor fairiiy was an unusual one. Wealth had been in the family 

4 

for several generations, but it was for public service and intellectual 
attainments that it was especially distinguished. The father of 
Hugo was a man of great learning, having taken the degrees of mas- 
ter of arts, master of philosophy, and doctor of laws at Douav. He 
was a high!}' successful lawyer, and was also much interested in 
education, being one of the three governing directors of the 
versiiy ot Leyden. He took personal charge of his son’s educ 
up to the age of seven, and then, perceiving that the boy had < 
ties of genius, placed him under the best tutors available, r 
age of eight the young prodig}^ Avas producing Latin verses ^ 
claimed the admiration of the most exacting critics, and at the 
eleven he w'as ready for matriculation in the University of Leyc 
At the Lniversity the boy added materially to his reputati 
an intellectual wonder; so much indeed that at the age of fifte 
was honored by an appointment to accompany a special emba 
Dutch oiliciais to Paris. This legation was headed by the 
Barneveld, who had conceived an affection for the brilliant la< 
was to be a decisive factor in his future career. During the 
that he was in France with this diplomatic mission young G 
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thereafter he was appointed advocate general of finance for the 
protinces of Holland and Zeeland. At thirty he was made pension- 
‘zTV (chief magistrate) of Rotterdam and was also selected to be one 
of a diplomatic delegation to go to England and conduct negotia- 
nons of great importance to his country. Though the diplomatic 
negotiations came to naught, Grotius remained in England sev- 
eral months and improved his time by making a wide circle of 
friends. 

Such unbroken sunshine as had favored the career of Grotius up 
to this point could not last forever. Soon aifter his return from Eng- 
land clouds began to descend — clouds of religious bigotry and 
fanaticism. It all grew out of a ridiculous doctrinal controversy be- 
nveen two Protestant factions, which Grotius, on account of his 
official position, could not escape being drawn into. Arminius, a 
professor of theology in the University of Leyden, started the trouble 
by teaching doctrines as to predestination, atonement, and saving 
grace that were far too liberal for the orthodox Calvinistic taste. He 
was answered by Gomar, another Leyden professor, and soon the 
lat was in the fire. Pastors and people declared themselves to be 
either Arminians or Gomarists, and scores of congregations were 
rent in twain by the dispute. So widespread and bitter did the con- 
troversy become that political complications were inevitable. Prince 
Maurice of Orange, seeking an opportunity to strengthen the posi- 
noE of his house in Dutch politics, sided with the Gomarists, who 
were in the majority. Barneveld and many other leading patriots 
were aligned with the Arminians. 

Grotius took no part in the theological aspects of the quarrel, 
tiiough his sympathies were with the Arminians; nor did he become 
involved politically until his official position made action necessary. 
The legislative assembly of the Dutch states, fearing that the row 
might lead to civil disturbances, decided to stop it, and appointed 
Grotius to prepare an edict commanding toleration and forbidding 
ministers to discuss the disputed questions from their pulpits. The 
Gomarist party took violent offense at this edict and refused to obey 
It. Thereupon Barneveld, the grand pensionary, secured the adop- 
bonofa measure authorizing the use of troops to suppress disorders. 

ameveld and Grotius thus incurred the unrelenting hatred of the 

omarists and gave Prince Maurice the means of executing a bold 
stroke to clinch his popularity with the majority party. Pretending 


1 


ac: in me interest o: public order and security, he suddenly piacec 
Barneveld and Grorius under arrest and charged them with con 
-piracy against the peace of the state. This occurred on August 29 


1015, 


Barneveld was brought to trial on the charge of treason on Marc] 
r. 1619, convicted and put to death. Grotius was tried on thf^ 
arge on the 15th of \Iay, and escaped the death penalty 
cause Barneveld had insisted that the responsibility was pi 
The sentence imposed on Grotius exacted the forfeitui 
i property and condemned him to life imprisonment. ^ 
mediately transferred to Loevenstein prison to begin t 
tence. He spent two years in this somber bastille and might 1 
lined there for life had it not been for the courae-e and in 
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vvoi uuiiipiciciy successmi, ana ij-rotius, wim 
ckly made his way to Paris in April, 1621. 
:ance of the authorities did not extend to 
she was shortly able to join her husband in 
continue for the remainder of his life, 
connections in Paris, Grotius was able to se- 
and irregular pension from the French king, 
cen promptly and fully paid, was insufficient 
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for his needs. The tragic role of impoverished gentility was now to 
be his until the end of life. His intellectual fecundity, however, 
suffered no impairment on account of the straitened circumstances 
into which he had fallen. Before he had been in Paris a year he had 
uvo treatises ready for the press and a third in preparation. In the 
spring of 1623 he began work on a plan he had long had in mind to 
write something on the rights of war and peace, and by June, 1 624, 
it was nearly finished. A year later it was published in Latin under 
the now immortal title De Jure Belli ac Pads. It was the master work 
of his life, now venerated as the first thorough and comprehensive 
book on international law. The appearance of this book greatly 
promoted Grotius’ fame, but brought him no money. His material 
circumstances becoming increasingly unbearable, Grotius began to 
cast about for some appointment that would pay him a living. He 
had hoped that some turn in political events might enable him to 
reenter the service of his own country, but of this there appeared not 
to be the slightest chance. So in 1630 he reluctantly renounced his 
Dutch citizenship and went to Sweden, where he was appointed 
counselor to the queen. This was shortly followed by an appoint- 
ment to be Swedish ambassador to Paris, and Grotius thereupon 
returned to the French capital. 

The next ten years were spent in Paris as Swedish ambassador. 

They were years of distinguished diplomatic achievement, but also 

of continuous financial difficulty. The ambassadorial stipend was 

imcertain and small, and Grotius steadfastly refused to stoop to 

the then common practice among diplomats of accepting bribes 

from other sovereigns as a means of supplementing the official 

income. In 1645, feeling that his usefulness was at an end, he asked 

to be recalled and returned to Stockholm. He was urged to remain 

there in the service of the Swedish crown, but apparently had other 

plans. He embarked for Liibeck on August 12, 1645, but never 

reached his destination. A heavy storm forced the ship to put into 

port near Danzig, and Grotius set out for Liibeck by wagon. En 

raute he was suddenly taken ill and died at Rostock on the 29 th of 
August. 

Now that he was dead his native land was ready to receive him 
hack The body was taken to Delft and buried in the Nieuwe 

, which by virtue of this immortal entombment has become 
^ international shrine. 
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laied law as a necessary concomitant of societal existence. Even 
brigands, he declared, have need of regulatory measures, and 
therefore of some sort of makeshift system of law and justice in their 
common relations. Even greater, he argued, is the need for law and 
hjsrice in higher types of human society. Law and society, there- 
fore, go hand in hand; one cannot exist without the other. Man 
N a reasoning animal, and human society is the product of reason. 
Hence it follows that law, which is an essential and natural corollary 
of society, is also an outgrowth of reason. Wherever there is social 
life there is reason, and likewise law — natural law. 

Bv this process of thought Grotius reached the conclusion that 
mere is a body of universal law — the universal law of nature, or 
rhht reason — which is uniformly applicable to all peoples, and is as 
authoritative and absolute as Supreme Reason itself. ^‘^The law 
of nature, again, is unchangeable — even in the sense that it cannot 
be changed by God. Measureless as is the power of God, neverthe- 
less it can be said that there are certain things over which that power 
does not extend. . . . Just as even God, then, cannot cause that 
uvo times two should not make four, so He cannot cause that which 
is intrinsically evil be not evil. . . . Furthermore some things be- 
long to the law of nature not through simple relation but as a result 
of a particular combination of circumstances. Thus the use of things 
in common was in accordance with the law of nature so long as own- 
ership by individuals was not introduced; and the right to use force 
in obtaining one’s own existed before laws were promulgated.” ^ 
From this quotation it is apparent that Grotius thought of man- 
kind as being subject to a body of eternal principles which are part 
of the very nature of God Himself, and which are therefore inher- 
ent in all things terrestrial as well as in all things celestial. This 
law of nature must apply to all peoples and govern their mutual 
relations. 

The law of nature, said Grotius, must be clearly distinguished 
from the law of nations. “The distinction between these kinds of 
law is not to be drawn from the testimonies themselves . . . , but 
from the character of the matter. For whatever cannot be deduced 
from certain principles by a sure process of reasoning, and yet is 
dearly observed everywhere, must have its origin in the free will of 
2ian.” 2 The latter type, which Grotius called “volitional” law, was 

Belli ac Pads (Kelsey trans., 1925), p. 40, ® Ihid., pp. 23-24^ 



ris.5cd, iiot iiDon absolute reason, but upon mutual consent e\i 
denced bv ‘’unbroken custom and the testimony of those who an 
skilled in it/* Grotius had much difficulty in maintaining thi 
distinction, and even more difficulty with the jus gentium^ which wa 
the third leg of his tripod. 

Thp Roinan ins ^eiumm was a body of private law which had beei 
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Still more difficult time. He could not ignore it, because it was a 
political, if not a legal, fact. Furthermore he had to face the fact 
of war. If he held war to be under all circumstances incompatible 
with law, he must ipso facto deny the validity of both the law of 
nations and the law of nature. For it was a self-evident fact that 
war and many of its usages existed by reason of common consent, 
either express or implied; also that war in many instances was 
not in conflict wdth prevailing standards of right reason. So Grotius 

ar. ^"The end and aim of war. 
he said, “being the preservation of life and limb, and the keeping or 
acquiring of things useful to life, war is in perfect accord with those 
first principles of nature. If in order to achieve these ends it is 
necessar}’ to use force, no inconsistency with the first principles of na- 
^ Ibid.j p. 40. 
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ture is involved, since nature has given to each animal strength suf- 
ficient for self-defense and self-assistance. . . . Right reason, more- 
over, and the nature of society ... do not prohibit all use of force, 
but only that use of force which is in conflict with society. . . . ^ 

But to outlaw force in conflict with society there must be some 
authoritative basis of differentiation between the social and the 
anti-social use of force. For this the concept of sovereignty was in- 
dispensable. To legalize the use of force without the sanction of 
organized society would be to make every person the judge of the 
propriety and legality of his own acts of violence. Hence it was 
necessary for Grotius to declare that the use of force could not be 
regarded as legal unless it had the sanction of social authority; but, 
when he undertook to define and locate social authority, he could 
find no more satisfactory starting point than Bodin’s doctrine of 
sovereignty. Therefore he laid down the postulate at the outset of 
his treatise that lawful war can occur only when two conditions 
are satisfied: first, that it shall be waged under the authority of 
one who holds the sovereign power in the state; and, second, 
that it shall be conducted in conformity with certain regularizing 
formalities. 

In defining sovereignty Grotius followed Bodin so far as to say, 
^That power is called sovereign whose actions are not subject to 
die legal control of another, so that they cannot be rendered void 
by the operation of another human will.’’ ^ This supreme power, 
in his opinion, was a necessary product of social life. Because so- 
dability is instinctive, he declared, men associate together perhaps 
quite involuntarily. From primitive forms of association they pro- 
ceed consciously to the formation of organized groups, and each 
member, upon entering such a group, assumes an obligation to 
maintain the group. By this social compact the community is made 
sovereign. The people of a community may retain sovereignty in 
their own hands, exercising it through responsible magistrates, or 
they may yield it to a prince or king to be exercised by him as he 
sees fit. Furthermore they may grant it to their rulers conditionally 
or unconditionally; may divide or concentrate it as they prefer. 
In arguing the possibility of limited and divided sovereignty Gro- 
tius differed from Bodin, who conceded nothing of sovereignty to 
political authorities devoid of total and supreme power. 

pp. 52-53. 2 ihtd., p. 102. 



At tills pcmt in tiis tneory ij-roiins ran into neavy seas. ii sover- 
eign meant suDreme anthoritv, so far at least as external rela- 
tions tvere concerned, how could a sovereign state be subject to 
internationai law? To this question Grotius gave as good an answer 
as has ever been made. The state, he repeated, is a community of 
human beings organized to do for the individual what he is in- 
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deserv’es no more acclaim than that of Vitoria, Suarez, Ayala 
Gentilis, and others who both preceded and followed him- but his 
vmrings did more to crystallize attention on the problems of inter- 
national jurisprudence than those of any other man, and so he has 
come to be called the “Father of International Law.” 
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CHAPTER XII 

THE DIVINITY THAT DOTH 
HEDGE A KING 

I 

F ew theories have served political society’ more usefully thar 
ihe much-belabored dogma of the divine right of king;;. 
This view is now unpopular, but it is in accord with the well- 
attested facts of history. For much that they now enjoy of solidariw 
and siabilii\\ of internal security’ and tranquility, of functional 
energy’ and efficiency in their governmental processes, modern 
national states are deeply indebted to the dominance, during the 
formative period of national polities, of the divine right theory. I: 
was an utterlv false theorv, but an immenselv serviceable one. 
Only an unsophisticated or a theologically blinded mind could 
believe that rulers actually were invested with divine qualities; 
only a Jesuitical mind could find in such a belief an infallible ra- 
tionale of political absolutism; but the practical utility of political 
theories is not always to be guaged by their truth or falsity. Some- 
times a wholly false theory may possess dynamic properties which 
enable it to shape the course of human events more profoundly, and 
some rimes more beneficently, than other' theories of greater tniih 
and less viability. It was so of the theory of divine right. 

The western world at the end of the mediaeval period trembled 
on the brink of anarchy. Universal authority’ was no more: that of 
the Holy Roman emperors was dying of pernicious anemia, and 
that of the popes was being blasted to fragments by the combined 
forces of nationalism and ecclesiastical reform. National authority 
on the other hand, was not yet fully born. National dominions were 
as yet incompletely consolidated, and national spirit, though ai 
limes very’ intense, was generally disposed to be incoherent and 
uncertain of purpose. Thinking men clearly perceived the need of 
widespread and powerful authority; but the bases of authority were 
as obscure and baffling as the causes of the Black Death. Indeed ihe 
people of the rime had perhaps more fixed and definite ideas about 
the causes of the plague than they had about the sources and sanc- 
tions of political authority. 
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To sonio extent authority was still exercised by virtue of feudal 
nshr but feudal prerogative was in decay and progressively de- 
clining to minimal proportions. To a certain extent also, authority 
\Vdi3 predicated upon ecclesiastical claims, both Catholic and Prot- 
estant; but these were disputed, and were being rapidly under- 
lined. In some instances authority was derived from the corporate 
pririleges of trade guilds and municipalities, but these were limited 
in scope and entirely uncorrelated in function. Some shadowy 
.-enmants of authority also adhered to the imperial crown, but 
diese sen-ed no purpose save to cast doubt upon the validity of all 
pretensions to authority. National princes, of course, were vigor- 
•jUih asserting the right to wield supreme and conclusive authority 
cut their claims rested upon little more than the right of might’ 
Into this welter of uncertainty and vociferation the theory of diHne 
.-Ight of kings struck like a positive chemical reagent, and precipi- 
uted a definite, solid dogma which men not only could believe but 
Lould use as a practical means to practical ends. It was, for the 
circumstances, undoubtedly the simplest, the most plausible, and 
the most practicable doctrine of political authority. 

Dr. J. N. Figgis 1 has shown that the doctrine of divine right of 
i^gs was lineally descended from the claims of divine right put 
-Cfdi in support of the authority of popes and emperors. Christian 
political ideology, especially after the promulgation of the mystic 
^ugustmian concept of the Civitas Dei, tended to regard all author- 
T as an emanation of the will of God. That of the popes must be 
••3. If the papacy was historically and sacerdotally the sort of in- 
;anition it assumed to be. No other hypothesis could satisfactorily 
xp am or justify the exercise of such authority as the bishops of 
ome had arrogated to themselves. The popes were obliged either 
u a vance the claim of divine right or recede from all pretensions 
■o pnimey both in church and state. 

^Similarly the mediaeval empire was bound sooner or later to 
wt to the claim of divine right. All Christians acknowledged 
as their true lord and sovereign; but Christ dwelt in heaven; 
s suzerainty was more or less an abstraction. On earth the 
;yCTeign authority of Christ was exercised by his representatives, 
pope was concededly the spiritual representative of Christ on 
= an , if the dualistic theory were correct, the emperor was his 

■ mght of Kings (2nd ed., 1914), Chap. HI. 


temporal representative, nui tiie emperors, naving militar}* mi gP 
at their coimnand, were not disposed to attach overmuch impor- 
tance to the theoretically divine origin of their authority until they 
found themseives being blotted out of the picture by popes asserting 
that spiritual supremacy gave them authority over temporal rulers. 
Then the emperors perceived the practical value of the di\dne ri^ht 
theory and proceeded to give it high place in their arsenal of ar,^- 
ments. If the pope could argue that he was the head of Christen- 
dom, by divine appointment, and supreme over church and state, 
the emperor could reply that secular authority was equallv of 
divine appointment, that Christ had enjoined obedience to tb 
secular powers, and, indeed, that the committing of secular au- 
thority to the emperor vested in him a higher authority over lem- 
poral matters than could be vested in the pope, whose jurisdictior 
embraced non-mundane things alone. 

Thus as a counter-theory to the divine right of the papacy tb 
divine right of secular authority became one of the buttressim 
dogmas of the Holy Roman Empire. Doubtless there also lingerec 
in men’s minds vague memories of Caesarism and its deified em- 
perors, and this may have added a grain or two of credibility to dit 















cf the time. The distinction between a nation as a political entity 

as a feudal estate was not yet wholly clear. To the king as 
supreme and heriditary landlord belonged the time-hallowed rights 
of feudal suzerainty over the nation as a whole, and it was natural 
that this should enhance the belief in the unique, if not sacerdotal, 
character of royal authority. Added to this was the juristic doctrine 
of sovereignty, which was beginning to gain wide acceptance. 
Sovereignty and the divine right of kings fitted together like hand 

and glove. 

Bodin and the other philosophical expounders of the theory of 
sovereignty had not insisted that sovereignty must in all cases reside 
in the monarch. To them sovereignty was a quality belonging to a 
neople viewed as a juristic entity. To the non-legal mind, however, 
ihis abstruse concept was unintelligible, whereas the idea of sover- 
eignty vested in a king was simple and easily grasped. That kind 
of sovereignty was visible to the naked eye, and at the same time 
satisfied the postulates of supremacy, indivisibility, inalienability, 
and so forth which make up the framework of the theory of sover- 
eignty. Though sovereignty^ from a purely juristic standpoint, is 
not a supernatural attribute, the idea of absolute authority is so 
commonly associated in popular thinking with extra-human sanc- 
dons that the ascription of sovereign authority to monarchs greatly 
abetted the growth of the doctrine of divine right of kings. History, 
100, could be summoned to the support of the doctrine. The Bible, 
at that time, was pretty generally accepted as authentic history, 
and Biblical accounts of the beginnings and development of human 
5(x:iety^ did not lack instances which could be cited in favor of the 
dieory of divine right of kings. 

Being founded, therefore, upon assumptions which were wholly 
rational according to the beliefs of the age, and upon practical con- 
siderations wholly consistent with the facts of its political life, the 
dhine right dogma carried all before it, and left upon the political 
consciousness of western peoples the impress of behavior-patterns 
which the passing of more than three centuries has not sufficed to 
erase. 

II 

The divine-right theory has appeared in numerous forms, all of 
which have won the adherence of multitudes of conscientious and 
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•usace. By me princes rule, and nobles, even all the judges of the 
If such gleanings from the Old Testament— and there were 
nanv of like tenor — did not suffice to convince the Christian, there 
were the infallible words of the meek and lowly Nazarene himself, 
CDimnanding his followers to ‘^render unto Caesar the things which 
b Caesar’s,” and his even more conclusive remark in reply to 
Pilate’s boast of power to send him to the cross: “Thou couldest have 
no power ai all against me, except it were given thee from above.” 
\iid if these were not enough, there were the apostolic admonitions 
of St. Peter and St. Paul, saying “The powers that be are ordained 
of God, Wffiosoever therefore resisteth the power, resisteth the 
ordinance of God.” 

The philosophic mind, however, would not be content with He- 
brew history and Scriptural quotations. It demanded a demonstra- 
don of the validity of the divine-right theory in terms of natural 
reason. For this mind too there was a seductive garb in which to 
Dresent the doctrine of divine right. God, it solemnly premised, is 
the author and director of the universe, and necessarily also of hu- 
man society. God, therefore, must have foreseen the need of order, 
iustice, and regulative authority in human society and made due 
prodsion for it. Such institutions of authority as develop in human 
sodew must consequently be part of God’s unfolding plan and con- 
sistent with His will. From savagery upwards to civilization every 
step in the progress of the race has been a step in the direction of 
more potent and more highly centralized authority. If such is the 
law of nature, it is also the law of God, and royal power is to be 
dewed as a product of natural evolution under the guidance of God. 
Kings are God’s viceroys and the only legitimate rulers of men. 

As to which of these various modes of proving the case of the di- 
vine right of kings had the most influence, we need not pause to 
speculate. Their combined weight was sufficient to fasten the idea 
upon the European mind in a way to produce tremendous conse- 
quences. European peoples accepted monarchy as a divinely or- 
dained institution, acknowledged the indefeasibility of rulership by 
hereditary right, absolved kings (and therefore political authority) 
irom accountability to any but God alone, and humbly accepted 
unquestioning and obsequious obedience as the portion assigned to 
them by the decree of the Supreme Ruler. Kings, taking advantage 
of the absolute authority which thus fell into their laps, lorded it 
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out peace, order, and justice there could be no social life; and, with- 
out monarchy, if experience proved anything, there could be no 
peace, order, and justice. It was God’s will that men should live 
under conditions propitious for the realization of the best that is in 
them, and hence that they should live in a social system providing 
the utmost peace, order, and justice. History showed that this was 
best attained under powerful monarchs such as the Roman em- 
perors were; hence monarchical authority must be ordained of God. 
Supporting this line of reasoning with an abundance of historical 
material, Dante produced a document that exercised a great in- 
duence upon the development of the divine-right theory. 

In England royal power was earlier established upon an impreg- 
nable basis and was fated to meet an earlier challenge than in other 
European countries. The able Tudor line made royal rule virtually 
absolute in the Island Kingdom, but, being practical governors 
rather than doctrinaire theorists, did not bother much to inquire into 
the religious, ethical, or philosophical implications of their achieve- 
ment. There was protest and inclination in some quarters to resist; 
but the Tudors succeeded in passing on to the first of the Stuarts a 
kingdom in which royal authority was firmly established. Before he 
fell heir to the English crown the pedantic James I had reigned some 
years in Scodand and had enjoyed no little success in quelling 
'Tresbyterian Hildebrandism” in that turbulent realm. So he came 
to the throne as well-schooled in absolutism as any of his predeces- 
sors had been. 

But he was not the man for the spot. The fear of domestic an- 
archy and the danger of foreign conquest, which had helped the 
Tudors consolidate their power, no longer figured in the equation. 
Moreover, James was an alien and was strongly suspected of Rom- 
ish leanings. James believed that his succession to the English 
ihrone was a triumph for the principle of legitimacy and hence for 
that of divine right, whereas for the English it had been merely an 
expedient to avoid civil war. The more he suffered in popularity, 
the more vociferously did James insist upon the indefeasibility of his 
myal powers and prerogatives. It became a sort of obsession with 
Idm. In 1598, five years before his accession to the crown of Eng- 
land, he published a tract entitled The True Law of Free Monarchies. 
In this he upheld the dogma that kings rule by divine right, and 
supported his arguments by appeal to the Scriptures, to the law of 



Harare, and to the la;v of Scotland. In 1607 he traversed the same 
ground again in a tract called J ?2 Apology for the Oath oj Allegiance, 
and in 1615 he entered the lists a third time with a pamphlet en- 
titled DtdaratioE oj King James / . . . for the Right of Kings. By these 
literary efforts James became the most conspicuous champion of the 
divine-right theory in his day, and became also the chief target of 
the slowly rising opposition to that theorbo Neither he nor anv of his 
dynast}’ were ever completely able to overcome the ill-will and 


suspicion which these ill-timed products of the royal pen helped 
engender. 

Co 


Perhaps the most artful and effective controversialist on the roval 
side of the struggle in England was a country knight named Sir 
Robert Filmer. Fiimer was a Cambridge man who lived the life of 
a prosperous rural squire until the Puritan Revolution aroused his 


combative spirit and fired him with zeal to answer the attacks that 


were being made upon the monarchy. Then he rushed into the frav 
with a series of pamphlets and books which soon placed him in the 
forefront of the royal apologists. Filmer’s best known work is his 
Patrmrckay which was not published until twenty-seven years after 
his death in 1653. As the title of the book indicates, Filmer sup- 
ported the principle of di\ine right on a patriarchal theory; one 
quite different from the patriarchal theory of the present day, but 
one widely entertained in the sixteenth and seventeenth cenmries. 
He started with the proposition that God had bestowed patriarchal 
authorit}’ upon Adam as head of the first family. From Adam he 
traced the descent of this authority through successive generations 
to Noah, and from Noah he traced it through Noah’s three sons, 
Shem, Ham, and Japheth, to the three continents of whose inhabi- 
tants they were the supposed progenitors. In direct line from the 
three sons of the ancient amphibian, Filmer explained, patriarchal 
authority has descended to the heads of tribes and then of nations. 
This, of course, was preposterous history, but it was the kind of 
histor}’ that the faithful of his day devoutly believed, and, indeed, 
that not a few of the fundamentalists of our own day still believe. 

But it was not as a creative thinker that Filmer was most effective. 
His peculiar forte was to let the wind out of the arguments of the 
anti-monarchists. He met them on their own ground and turned 
their own best arguments to their disadvantage. The idea of popu- 
lar sovereignty he ridiculed as fantastic and impossible. If all the 
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people had to consent to the exercise of sovereignty, he acutely 
pointed out, government would be a never-ending melee. If, on 
die other hand, the consent of only a majority were necessary, he 
thought the case would be just as bad. What assurance could there 
be that majorities would govern wisely and justly or that they 
would contain those members of the population best fitted by in- 
telligence, ideals, and experience to wield sovereign authority? 
With Bodin he took the position that sovereignty must be indivisible 
or it is not sovereignty at all. How could this be possible, he in- 
quired, under popular rule? 

As to tyxanny, he thought popular government was more danger- 
ous than absolute monarchy. The tyranny of the many, he as- 
serted, was just as real and even more intolerable than the tyranny 
of one. If it was bad for one man to be above legal control, it was in- 
finitely worse for many to be so situated. The idea that govern- 
ment must be regulated by law and not by the capricious will of 
man, he met by pointing out that in the last analysis it is always the 
capricious will of man which determines the meaning and applica- 
don of law, and that a government of laws rather than men would 
necessarily preclude such things as the power of pardon and the 
functions of courts of equity. He vigorously combated also the argu- 
ment that absolute monarchy was inconsistent with natural right 
and natural law. The rule of one he held to be in entire accord with 
the law of nature. Proof of this he found in the institutions of primi- 
tive peoples and in the habits of lower animals. There was abun- 
dant evidence that men and animals both in the less artificial 
stages of their development instinctively and naturally preferred 
the rule of one to the rule of many. Since it appeared to be natural 
for God’s creatures to behave in this way, it must be inferred that 
the rule of kings was approved of God. No wonder Sidney, Milton, 
Locke, and other advocates of popular sovereignty regarded Filmer 
as a dangerous antagonist and directed heavy broadsides against 
faim. He was as devastating as an army to the popular cause. 

On the continent of Europe the flood-tide of royal absolutism 
came in France during the gorgeous reign of Louis XIV and found 
its mtellectual avatar in the resonant Bishop Bossuet. This mellif- 
uous ornament of the Chapel Royal was appointed in 1670 to be 
tutor to the dauphin, Louis XIV’s only son. The relief from eccle- 
siastical duties which this appointment afforded gave Bossuet op- 
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writins^ a series oi treatises for the instriiction of his royal pupil. 
Among the works which took shape under his pen in this period 
were nvo' of undoubted significance in the story of political thought: 
the Discourse on Unii'srsal History and the Politics as Derived from the 
Verv Jfords of the Hot; Scriptures. 

.J' J. 

The first of these is an account of God’s dealings with man 
through all the ages as seen through the eyes of the verv^ reverend 
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of the people, when an incumbent of the divine office abused hi 
sowers, was to protest and pray, leaving the rest to God. 

A 

IV 

Bv the time Bossuet wrote his ringing paragraphs the theory o 
chine right was already on its way to the limbo of discredited doc 
trines. Its work was done. Intellectually it was still as valid as an) 
theor\^ of the opposition^, but intellectual validity could not save it 
WTiat if there was better historical evidence, sounder philosophical 
groundwork, and clearer Scriptural sanction for the theory of gov- 
ernment founded upon divine approbation than for the theory ol 
government based upon an elusive social compact? The divine 
dieon' had outlived its social usefulness, and had to go. The social 

■SI 

compact theory still had its great work to do, and was therefore 
bound to prevail. 

Of the genuine utility of the divine theory, however, and of its 
tremendous influence upon the development of national polities 
and political ideas, there can be no doubt. Western society, emerg- 
ing from the chaos of the Middle Ages into the more violent chaos 
of ihe Protestant upheaval, had desperate need of a principle that 
would furnish not so much a rational as a workable basis for law, 
order, justice, and obedience. And the empirical nationalism of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries had need also, tremendous need, 
of a principle that would materialize that unique and mysterious 
unit)' of life-processes which bind a people to 

One flag, one land, one heart, one hand, 

One Nation evermore! 

The divine-right theory met these needs and thus became an 
indispensable pier for the bridge between mediaeval and modern 
limes. Without it the Reformation must have plunged Europe into 
mierminable disorder for want of a means of checking the anti- 
lomian consequences of the breakdown of both imperial and papal 
iuthority. Without it feudalism might have prolonged its grip 
ipn western society (as indeed it did in countries like Germany 
md Italy where consolidation of authority was slow to arrive), thus 
nng delaying the social and political integration necessary for the 
'eaiization of constitutional government and democracy. Without 
^ uadonalism must have spent itself in tumultuous but vain en- 
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deavors lo v^’eid kindred lands and peoples into potent corporaliries 
capable of surviving the shock of the impending struggle for the 
rights of man and of pro\iding a theater in which that titanic 
drama mi^ht be fully enacted. Withoui it ecclesiasticism 
have continued its deadening sway over the communal processes 
of western peoples, thus strangling that free development of so- 
cieties which has done so much to liberate the human mind and 
spirit and oromoie the progress of the arts and sciences. 

For these excellent services we are greatly indebted to the di\ine- 
right theory. But not all its services were good. There came a time 
when it impeded the advancement of society towards the goal of gen- 
eral well-being, when it furthered Umanny and oppression. There 
came a time also when national security was so well established and 
national unity was so fullv accomplished that national consciousness 
had opportunity to become aware of the discrepancies between 
monarchical theory and practice, and when the forces stirring the 
common man to a sharper consciousness of his political and eco- 
nomic power were such that the voice of the people could not be 
silenced. Then the divine-right doctrine had to go. But it did not 
go without a struggle — a bitter and bloody one in most countries— 
nor without bequeathing to posterity certain patterns of though 
which were heavily freighted with destiny. 

We no longer believe in the di\ine right of kings, but millions of 
loyal citizens and true the world over agree with the dictum cf 
Disraeli that ‘hhe divine right of government is the keystone of 
human progress’’ and concur in the conclusion of the United 
Lutheran Church that ‘‘The State is a divine institution . . 
Christo et Patriae proclaims the motto of a well-known American 
institution of higher learning — “For Christ and Country.” The 
state, be it noted, is not only placed in apposition to the Sanor ot 
Man but cakes the climactic position in the phrase. This is t\'pical 
not alone of ^Wnerican thought but of national thought and feeling 
universally. One is not even qualified to become a citizen of the 
United States in the judgment of the Supreme Court unless he will 
place loyalty to the state above loyalty to Christ, a decision which 
was applauded by multitudes of good Americans, 

Yes, the doctrine of divine right of kings is dead, but it prevailed 
long enough to implant in men’s minds a belief in the sacredness of 
supreme political authority, and that idea goes marching on, more 
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powerful than ever before because it has received the blessing of 
democracy. No longer do we believe in the divinity that doth hedge 
a but of the divinity that doth reside in the sovereign people 
*he average man has not the faintest doubt. 

Xor have we wholly abandoned the ancient superstition that 
God specially intervenes in the affairs of men to set up systems of 
government to His peculiar liking. Every year on the seventeenth 
g: September the American people are regaled with scores of im- 
passioned speeches reminding them that the God-ordained Con- 
stitution of the United States issued from the hands of its framers 
on that day, 1787. For the celebration of Constitution Week in 
1;23 the American Bar Association published a pamphlet in which 
:i undertook to point out the precise moment at which God inter- 
vened in the proceedings of the Constitutional Convention of 1787. 
Ater describing the difficulties of the Convention the pamphlet 
reproduces Franklin’s curious motion that the clergy of the city be 
imdied to offer prayers in the Convention every morning “implor- 
hg the assistance of Heaven and its blessing on our deliberations.” 
wAidfrom this time on,” says the Bar Association pamphlet, ‘The 
Convention began to make progress in the framing of that docu- 
ment which Gladstone declared to be The greatest piece of work 
ever struck off at a given time by the brain and purpose of man.’ ” 
I: would be a shame to spoil such a pious fable, but the serious 
madent of history may be interested to know that Madison’s De- 
pp. 259-260, tell a somewhat different story. Franklin’s reso- 
dtion was presented on June 28, 1787, but was never brought to a 
vote. In the brief debate on the resolution Hamilton and several 
Gtkers expressed doubts as to the wisdom of such a resolution, say- 
ing it would lead the public to think the internal difficulties of the 
Convention to be greater than they actually were; and Mr. Wil- 
iiamson made the caustic remark that true reason for the. failure to 
lave the clergy pray for the Convention was that there were no 
iinds to pay the fees which they would expect and demand. Ran- 
dolph then made a substitute motion that a sermon be preached on 
Tie Fourth of July and thenceforward that daily prayers be said, 
fhis was seconded by Franklin, and after a number of desultory 
‘“marks the Convention adjourned for the day without taking a 
‘oie on the question. It was never brought up again. 

think it absurd that men of the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
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mries should have believed so implicitly in the divine right of kme; 
as to be willing to bieed and die for "'God and King Charles'': bu: 
how much less absurd are we of the twentieth century who believe 


so devoutiv in the divine right of government that we drape the 
fiaa upon the altar and go forth to war in full confidence that God 
will preserve and prosper the precious government which He has 
ins ri luted among us? Henry Adams once remarked that the firsi 
law of politics is paradox, and that perhaps is enough to say about 
men's ideas of God's relation to political institutions. 
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CHAPTER Xiri 


THE RIGHTS OF MAN 

I 

O BEDIENCE,” Napoleon Bonaparte is quoted as having said 
on one occasion, “is man’s destiny; he deserves nothing 
better, and he has no rights.” ^ In uttering this brutal apho- 
rism the glorifier of big battalions was saying nothing new; save for 
a few humanists and a varied assortment of wild-eyed radicals the 
axeat political thinkers of the past had spoken their disbelief in the 
rights of man in terms no less positive than the Corsican. The 
ancient mind, and likewise the mediaeval mind, simply could not 
grasp the idea of individual rights. The individual in the Greek 
world existed primarily as an ingredient of his family and his city; 
in ihe Roman world the individual, as Cicero was wont to put it, 
existed primarily for the advantage and use of the state; in the 
mediaeval world the individual was first of all a communicant 
of the church and a link in the chain of feudal relationships. Indi- 
\idual rights, in so far as they were recognized at all, were depend- 
ent almost entirely upon the societal status of the person claiming 
them; as a mere human being he had no rights whatever. 

It was the peculiar destiny of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries to let loose upon the world a swarm of explosive ideas 
that would exalt the rights and liberties of man above all other con- 
siderations, and would accord to the individual a status of im- 
munity from the impositions of political authority and a rightful 
function of participation in the process of government. The time 
would come when crimes done in the name of liberty would justly 
sinnmon forth the avenging knife of a Charlotte Corday, when 
nations would be convulsed by the insane fury of revolution, when 
the little finger of a demagogue would be thicker than the thigh of 
a king, and when despairing peoples would finally turn to dictator- 
ship to save them from the excesses of democracy and liberty. But 
die time would also come when free peoples, saturated with the 
doctrines of democratic political pliilosophies, would learn in a 
measure the difficult art of self-government, and would provide 
Ludwig, Napoleon (1926), p. 168. 
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for the welfare of the common man more generously and more 
solicitously than government ever before was known to do. But all 
this was in the womb of the future. At the outset no man could 
measure the poientiaiiry of the ideas upon which the rights of man 
tvere predicated or could possibly foresee their Protean influence on 
the destiny of the human race. 

The seeds of the radical political philosophies which germinated 
in the seventeenth and eis’hteenth centuries were committed to the 
soil some decades before they actually took root. There could be no 
experimentation ^vith democratic theories while nations were in the 
throes of birth, no dallying with abstractions in the midst of the 
earth-rocking struggle between Catholicism and Protestantism. 
What counted then was power — power to establish independence 
and hurl back invasions, power to maintain order and exact 
obedience, power to regiment the body politic and consolidate the 
patriotic impulses of the citizenry. Monarchical institutions, theo- 
retically founded upon divine right, satisfied these requirements 
better than any other, and inexorably prevailed. But not without 
quesdon and dissent. Calvin had advised his followers to yield im- 
plicit obedience to civil rulers up to the point where their commands 
ran against God, at which point the duty of obedience ceased and 
the right of resistance began. John Knox, even more explicitly 
than Calvin, had denied the right of kings to command impiew, 
and had even declared that kings had no right to rule unjusdy, 
saving that it was the dutv of Christians to resist such monarciis. 
George Buchanan, drawing his inspiration from Knox, had rea- 
soned that tvTants may be opposed and ev^en put to death for viola- 
tion of their covenant with the people to rule justly and according 
to law. The unknown author of The Defence of Liberty Agami 
Tyrants had also insisted upon the contractual basis of monarchical 
authority, as had Althusius and several others. The Spaniard, 
de Mariana, had evolved government from a prepolitical state of 
nature, opining that restraints upon kingly powers and preroga- 
tives are an invariable consequence of the natural process of politi- 
cal ev^olution. 

None of these anti-monarchical doctrines could achieve greai 
practical force, however, until after national security and stability 
had become so firmly grounded that regal authority could be chal- 
lenged without danger to national independence. The England of 
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Charles I and the France of Louis XVI were so thoroughly nation- 
alized that revolutionary upheaval could not dissolve the bonds 
of nationhood or permanently impair their independence. Do- 
mestic issues in these states could be fought to ultimate conclusions^ 
and radical theories tried out to the fullest extent. So it was that 
ihese two countries became the stages upon which were enacted 
ihe dramatic and bloody struggles in which political theories pro- 
daiming the sacredness of constituted authority went down before 
iheories exalting the rights of man. First in England and then in 
France monarchical authority overreached itself and stirred up a 
hornet’s nest of radical opposition which was destined to effect its 

min. 

Anti-monarchical radicalism developed along several lines. In 
England the gradual perfection of the Common Law and the con- 
comitant rise of the concept of the supremacy of law resulted in a 
slowiv-dawning conviction that the king like other persons should be 
subject to the reign of law. Both in Parliament and in the country 
at large the judges found ever-increasing support for their de- 
mands of freedom from royal interference in the interpretation 
and administration of the law, and intransigeant jurists like Sir 
Edward Coke attained vast popularity by their stand for judi- 
dal independence. Coke not only defied his royal master, who 
theoretically was the source and fountain of all justice, but, upon 
being removed from office, secured an election to Parliament, 
where he took a leading part in formulating the famous Petition 
of Right of 1628, one of the great landmarks of English constitu- 
tional development. He, with Pym, Hampden, Eliot, and other 
parliamentary leaders, was largely instrumental in spreading the 
idea that every English citizen possessed certain fundamental legal 
rights which should not be arbitrarily curtailed. 

A second line of radical thought emerged from the religio-politi- 
cal controversies following in the train of the Protestant Reform. 
Religious dissent almost invariably begat political dissent, for 
authority wielded in behalf of one religious body inevitably drove 
all other religious factions into opposition and resistance. Protes- 
tants became rebels in Catholic countries, Catholics in Protestant 
countries. Protestant sects not only quarrelled among themselves 
but engaged in political duels of the grimmest sort. When royal 
authority was used in England and Scotland to force the general 
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acceptance of tcie episcopal system of the Established Church. 
Presbyterians and Independents became bitter opponents of both 
Crown and Church; and when, under the Parliamentaiy- regime, 
Presbyterianism rode in the saddle, Established Church men. 
Catholics, and Separatists became defiers of authority. Thus was 
political radicalism assimilated to holy causes and the idea of 
individual rights in the political sense associated with the idea of 
individual conscience before God. 

A third stream of radical thought there was, too, and one which 
proceeded from minds almost wholly philosophical. Men of the 
stamp of James Harrington, Benedict Spinoza, and Samuel Pufen- 
dorf held aloof from the arena of political and religious controversy 
and worked out their doctrines by processes essentially rationalistic. 
After centuries of slumber the scientific spirit was being reatvak- 
ened; men w-ho prized intellectual honesty could not prostitute 
their minds to political partisanship. That such men more often 
than not arrived at conclusions incompatible with absolutism may 
suggest perhaps that no mind can be wholly indifferent to its 
surroundings or wholly uninfluenced by its sympathies; but it also 
indicates, and most significantly, that intellectual leaders were 
seeking to explain and justify political authority^ on other grounds 
than material necessity and religious sanction; were, indeed, grop- 
ing for criteria which would measure the rights of political auihor- 
itv by its service to mankind. 


II 

To find a rational basis for the notion of individual rights, men 
have turned to four principal doctrines: the doctrine of social con- 
tract, the doctrine of natural rights, the doctrine of popular sov- 
ereignty, and the doctrine of revolution. Ideas more freighted wiih 
seismic potencies never found shelter in the human skull. They 
have shaken ancient and venerable political systems to ruin, and 
have raised a perpetual challenge to authority. Arbitrary political 
power still exists in the world, but its theoretical bases, save in 
pre-war Japan and other feudal states, bear striking evidence of 
the pervasive influence of the idea of individual rights. Political 
t oi tt\ , in twentieth century dictatorships, may be exercised in 
simple terms of command and obedience, but it is claimed on no 
such terms. It is not all gesture when a Stalin hands down a con- 
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cntution containing a lengthy bill of rights, or when a Hitler ap- 
Deals to the electorate in a predetermined referendum. Modern 
dictators make no concessions to the rights of man, but all proclaim 
ihemselves steadfast spokesmen and servants of the masses. Ruth- 
less though they be in trampling human rights, they do it never- 
ieless in the name of the people as a whole, whose voice and will 
they profess to utter. 

This is a very different sort of absolutism from that of the olden 
dav when the pious churchmen of England unctuously sang: 

If 

The rich man in his castle. 

The poor man at his gate, 

God made them, high or lowly 
And ordered their estate. 

The High and the Lowly, in the political as well as the economic 
sense, are with us still, but not as in a God-ordained estate. The 
High, in government, have acquired a keen awareness of the Lowly 
and a deep respect for their political might. For, if the revolu- 
lioaary frenzies of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries proved 
nothing else, they did conclusively demonstrate the ultimate frailty 
of all political systems that ignore the common man and his beliefs 
as to his own rights. And the common man, all over the world, in 
proportion as he has assimilated the volcanic ideas of social con- 
tract, natural rights, popular sovereignty, and revolution, has de- 
manded and received a larger and more decisive role in the affairs 
of state. 

Yet none of these earth-shaking doctrines was ever anything more 
than a theory, insubstantial and fine-spun at the best. Not one of 
them could be scientifically demonstrated to be true; not one was 
dialectically invulnerable. They were believed not because men 
knew them to be true, but because they represented what men 
wanted to believe, indeed had to believe, in order to find grounds 
for rejecting the ancient verities and destroying the social and politi- 
cal systems which rested on them. They were doctrines of faith 
rather than fact, and their power was perhaps the greater because 
of their appeal to the heart as well as the head. 

Great grandfather of all doctrines of human rights is the theory of 
social contract. Whose was the first mind in which this hoary idea 
look form can never be known. It seems to be almost as ancient 
as the race and to antedate all systematic political philosophies. 




ilic ruciciii sss^cs ol i^n.1112., shq ii is 3.1S0 siiiiQuweQ form m tiic spec- 
ulations of a nuniber of the oldiime pundits of the Hindus. In Euro- 
pean thought i: fiiut appeared among the Greek Sophists, but did 
not attain coniroversiai importance until after students of the Ro- 
man and the English law had thoroughly worked out the legal con- 
cepts linderiving die idea of contract. Political thinkers then could 
not fail to perceive the appHcabiiit}" of the principle of contract to 
the relation of ruler and subject and to evolve theories of political 
orimns which iiiis:ht furnish a rational foundation for such a 
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nature, surrendered their freedom, and by contract or compact set 
up governments to wield authority over them. As to the causes of 
this departure from nature and the elements of the social contraci 
which superseded nature’s law, the learned professors were hope- 
lessly at variance. Theorists who viewed the state of nature as a 
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pra\it>' and violence argued that men were forced to establish gov- 
ernment in order to attain security, establish law and order, and 
safeguard their liberties and property. Those who conceived the 
siate of nature as one of troglodytic unsophistication thought that it 
uas simply and naturally abandoned when men advanced in cul- 
rjre to the point where they were able to perceive the advantages of 
social life and organization. One guess was as good as another, and 
the embattled savants who banked on the social contract doctrine 

:o prove a case did not fail to do their guessing according to the case 

ihey set out to prove. 

• Sinular fabrication of premises to fit conclusions already reached 
was to be observed in the divinations of social contract theorists re- 
specting the intrinsic character of the social contract. One school of 
dogmatists was perfectly sure that it was a contract by and between 
their rulers whereby the people’s obligation to obey ceased when the 
ruler failed in the performance of his contractual obligations; an- 
other was equally positive that it was a contract betw^een the people 
only whereby they mutually agreed to a certain regime of govern- 
ment, and that the ruler, being the subject of the contract but not a 
party to it, could not possibly vitiate it; that could only be done 
through the agency of the parties themselves. Here again one guess 

was as good as another, and most of the guessing was shaded by the 

partisanship of the guesser. 

. It IS easy to ridicule the social contract theory. As a scientific ex- 
planation of the origin and nature of political institutions it ap- 
proaches absurdity. No such state of nature as that imagined by the- 
onsts of the idyllic school ever could have existed, and no such state 
of nature as that imagined by the violent anarchy school or by the 
primitive simplicity school could have existed under circumstances 
that would have made possible the formulation of a definite and 
comprehensive political compact. History does not record a single 
ant enticated instance of state-making by contract among men 
emer^g from a prepolitical state of nature, and modern anthro- 
po opc research adds proof that such a phenomenon is scarcely 
'«thm the realm of possibility. Not only has no social contract of an 
express character ever been turned up by the labors of scientific 
mestigators, but likewise few conditions from which the formation 
? “ contract could be reasonably inferred. So far as we 

w anytbng at all about the nature of ante-social man (if there 


that he possess 


r was sueP a oeipg;, we Know noLiiing lo warran 
that he possessed ihe intelieccuai w^herewithal to make a definite 

jL 

contract of any sort, miich less one of such scope and complexity as 
a poliiicai compact must be. The idea of contract is itself a social 


product, and could not have developed until long after men had 
bunded societies and forged political mechanisms for their regula- 


tion, 


.et not; however, the evidential shortcomings of th 
itrart doctrine blind us to its tremendous imoortance. 
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Qon-political state of nature. Thus the social contract doctrine c 
to be accepted as a great and significant truth which must be 
lowed not only in WTecking the old order of political society, but, 
most important of all, in building the new. 

A logical corollary of the theory of social contract is the doctrine 
of natural rights. Once it be conceded that men were born free and 
lived anciently in a non-social state, it follows as an easy deduction 
that they came into the world with certain natural rights. They 
were born, and therefore had a right to be; they were born uncon- 
strained, and therefore had a right to liberty; they were born naked 
and stationless, and therefore were by nature equal; they were bom 
with certain instincts and needs, and therefore had a right to the 
pursuit of happiness for the satisfaction of these inborn urges. Im- 
bued with such ideas, it was easy to dogmatize. Manifestly 
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had such rights, could not justly, unless they gave consent, be de- 
prived of them; they were inherent— inalienable— sacred. The 
uioividual and his rights loomed above all other considerations* 
iociet\ and its concerns were secondary. Government must be 
regarded as a necessary evil, to be endured because it had to be 
but never to be allowed to encroach upon individual rights one 
irch beyond the minimal necessities of law and order. For un- 
warranted invasion of individual rights kings might be deposed 

high magistrates removed, official authority ignored, and duly 

enacted laws set aside. 

■ There are, of course, no such things as inherent and inalienable 
rights. They are purely a figment of the imagination, wish-fulfill- 
ment in political thinking. Universally recognized and respected 
rights could not possibly exist in a state of nature where every man 
was bound to do only that which was right in his own eyes. When 
men talk of rights which other men must concede, they are talking 
01 something that calls for universal rules and means whereby they 
may be enforced. The notion that one person of his own natural 
right may lay indefeasible inhibitions upon the behavior of all other 
individuals will not bear close inspection; the measure of individual 
nghtin a state of anarchy can be none other than individual might 
tanning, or self-denial. Only by collective action can men lay down 
'miversal rules of conduct and give them body and viability the 
itrempt to trace human rights to any other source is sheer fantasy 
-Nevertheless it is not the rights we have, but those we think we 
Mve, 4 at actuate our political behavior, and for that reason the 
;eneral acceptance of the doctrine of natural rights is one of the 
nost momentous occurrences in history. It wholly reversed the 
jree • and Roman postulate that the supreme expression of human 
ai^gence, the finest product of human endeavor, is to be found 
^ -j launched the western world upon an era in which 

n mdualism would be magnified at the expense of collectivism, 
hefimctions of the state would be cut to an irreducible minimum, 
Bdsalvos of applause would greet the electrifying heresy of Thomas 
ame. Government, like dress, is the badge of lost innocence; the 
acesofkmgs are built upon the ruins of the bowers of paradise.” 
e worship of liberty would almost supplant the worship of God, 
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^^‘'ailible. Legislators in democratic countries are increasingly 
^xoected to function merely as phonograph discs to record and 
reproduce the voice of the people; executives to be glorified bell- 
rops ^0 do their bidding, and judges to conduct bloody assizes 
’.■’rPTifver the mob howls for the sacrifice of a detested scapegoat. 
Popular sovereignty, in so far as it is attainable by mechanical 
nieans, is now a fact. Daily the voice of the people rolls out its 
-iva^ations to the rulers of the world, a confusion of tongues that 
interpretation and confounds statesmanship. Popular sov- 
erei^tv’ has resulted not in the solution but in the creation of prob- 
'eins, more baffling problems than the world has ever known before. 

The fourth member of the titanic quartet of doctrines which 
■4T0ught the triumph of democracy has suflfered of late a vast decline 
:f popularity. When popular government was yet a dream and the 
ncrhis of man an insubstantial hope, no dogma was more zealously 
espoused or more righteously upheld than the sacred right of revo- 
hiion. It was a logical and necessary deduction from the other 
ihree. If government originated in voluntary contract, if men were 
possessed of inherent and inalienable rights, if the people were sov- 

A 

ereiffn and supreme, what conclusion could be more rational than 
iat ihe people, in the event they should become convinced that 
their government was destructive of their rights and liberties, should 
have a right (to quote the Declaration of Indepencence) “to alter 
cr to abolish it, and to institute a new government, laying its foun- 
dations on such principles and organizing its powers in such form, 
as 10 them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and happi- 

That was good American political doctrine until it was taken 
liierally by eleven states which wished peaceably to secede from the 
Union and set up a government seeming to them “most likely to 
effect their safety and happiness.’’ But since the Civil War it has 
been taboo, and since radical socialists have begun to advocate 
revolution as an appropriate mode of overthrowing capitalistic 
societ)^ and inaugurating the collectivist millenium, it has been 
outlawed by statute. A special fury is visited upon all who dare to 
advocate openly the overthrow of government by force or violence. 
^ei one must insist that it is logically unassailable, and that its 
lellow doctrines lose all practical meaning if it be abandoned. 
Thomas Jefferson was under no misaporehensions on that point and 
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‘emphaiicaily said in the famous letter to William S. Sirdth '‘God 
forbid that we should ever be 20 years without such a rebeiiio’’ 
The people cannot be all, and always, well informed. The 

in proportion to the importance 
of the facts they misconceive. If they remain quiet under such mi;. 
conceptions it is letharg\% the forerunner of death to the 
Dert\t . . . Wnat country can preserve its liberties if their mien 
are not warned from time to time that their people preseme tbe 
spirit of resistance? Let them take arms. . . . The tree of libern- 


must be refreshed from time to time with the blood of patriots 
t\Taiits. It is its natural manure.” How can social contracts be 
dissolved and remade, how can men secure their natural rigL^ 
how can the will of the people overcome intrenched opposition, if 
there is no right of revolution? 


Such in brief review are the political ideas which have so laro-dv 
made the political societies of the contemporary world. Manv 
other ideas, many sounder and more scientific ones, have appeared 
in later years, but few of equal fecundity and power. We shall 
understand these things better after a review of the times and the 
men that produced them. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


FOR GOD AND KING CHARLES 

I 

S TRANGE to modern ears are the uproars of receding ages, 
and peculiarly strange those seventeenth-century outbursts 
of sedition and civil war which marked the complacent and 
phlegmatic people of England with the stigma of revolutionary 
radicalism. Not England, but Russia, is for our day the malevolent 
author of dangerous doctrines, just as was France for our forebears 
cf the nineteenth century. But nothing can deprive the historic land 
:f the Tor)^ and the Dole of her rightful preeminence. She was the 
drst, and in some respects the most shocking, of madcap nations. 
Theyear 1689 marks the end of a forty-seven-year phase in English 
history which parallels in many striking respects the revolutionary 
experiences of France in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries 
and of Russia in the twentieth. And certainly the social changes 
UTOught and the political doctrines put into currency by the English 
Revolution w^ere as far-reaching in their consequences as their 
ccunierparts of later upheavals. 

Historians tell us that England was bent for revolution from the 
moment the bungling son of Mary Stuart ascended the throne in 
1603, This pedantic bigot certainly did nothing to allay the dis- 
affection which had slowly gathered force during the final phases 
of ihe Tudor pageant, and he bequeathed to his son, Charles I, a 
iierltage of trouble that would have appalled a man of genius. 
But Charles was not appalled. His was one of those narrowly logical 
natures which make a virtue of consistency in all circumstances. 
Pious, sincere, and of good intention, he knew he was right and that 
2 II opposition was the work of rascals. Of the arts of accommoda- 
uon he understood little and cared less. The breach between the 
Puritan and conservative wings of the English Church, which had 
to opened by the maladroitness of his father, he not only failed 
to heal but enormously widened; the Catholic question, which 
Ismes had handled with little skill, Charles mismanaged altogether; 

loreign policies of the father had embroiled the country in un- 
»pular and costly wars, and those of the son gave added cause for 
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But there were deeper effects. “The economic life of the nation 
suffered seriously as a result of the Civil War. Thousands of 

e • * 

indinduals had been ruined ; public works had been abandoned, in 
cases destroyed altogether. . . . Thousands of acres had been 
%own out of cultivation. Little respect was shown to the civil 
hw: crime and violence had increased steadily; murder, arson, and 
highway robbery were common events of daily life. These were only 
sOTptoms of a deeper malady, the general decay of civilization.'’ ^ 
The intellectual life of the country was correspondingly disturbed, 
for the contest was not merely a trial of arms but a war of ideas. The 
roie of the printing press was as significant as that of the sword, and 
books won as many victories as bullets. In the radical doctrines out- 
lined in the preceding chapter the anti-monarchists found muni- 
tions appropriate for their assaults upon the ancient verities, and 
these became the subject-matter of a deluge of partisan books and 
pamphlets. Defenders of the royal cause returned the fire with an 
qua! quantity of polemic literature in which the monarchy, the 
Ktablished church, and the privileged classes were held to be the 
Ym groundwork of order, justice, religion, and civilization. Not 
much of this ferocious inkslinging rose above the level of brawling 
partisanship, though each side produced a few writers who made 
great and lasting contributions to political thought. On the Parlia- 
mentary side John Milton and John Locke particularly deserve to be 
remembered for the depth and nobility of their thinking as well as 
hr the great influence they exerted; while of those who declared for 
‘‘God and King Charles” none can compare with Thomas Hobbes. 

II 

The life of Thomas Hobbes almost completely spanned the Eng- 
lish revolutionary period. Born in 1588, he was fifteen years old 
when James I mounted the English throne, and when he died in 
1679 , in his ninety-second year, the Restoration was on the wane 
and the country was beginning to gird itself for the last phase of the 
struggle. And he not only lived his four-score and twelve years, but 
ived much of the time in the shadow of great events and in the pres- 
ence of great figures. Few men have enjoyed longer or more event- 
ftil lives, and perhaps none so exceptional in qualities of body and 
^nd as Thomas Hobbes. 

^B. Teny, The History of England ( 1903 ), p. 365 . 
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'e often hear of child prodigies and sometimes of nonagenarian 
prodigies, Thomas Hobbes was both. At the age of fourteen he 
achie\’ed distinction by translating the Medea of Euripides from 
Greek into Latin t'crse; at the age of eighty-eight he astonished the 
literary world with a polished translation of Homer into rh\Tned 


iambic verse in English: and, when death claimed him in the midst 

of his ninety-second year, he was still in full possession of his literarv 

* 

powers and busily engaged in turning out manuscript for his pub- 
lisher. No less remarkable was the physical \dtality of the man. 
Despite a life of indulgence (he was wont to boast that he had been 
drunk a hundred times and did not blush to acknowledge an illegiti- 
mate daughter), he played tennis regularly until well past the age of 
seventy and seemingly never experienced the decline of physical 
powers which normally accompanies senility. 

Hobbes was the son of an irascible English vicar whose stormv 
career forced him to place his children in the care of an elder brother 
a prosperous glove-maker at Malmsbury. Here Thomas was placed 
in school and seems to have had a succession of excellent masters. 
At the age of fifteen, having already distinguished himself by his 
translation of Euripides, he was entered in Magdalen College, Ox- 
ford, then under Puritan domination. Hobbes apparently recoiled 
from Puritan discipline and learning. At any rate he acquired the 
reputation of being an indifferent scholar and took five years to 
graduate instead of the customary four. It is said that he would fol- 
low none but his own methods and scorned the opinions of his 
tutors. 

In 1608, twenty years of age and just graduated from Oxford, 
Hobbes became a tutor in the family of William Cavendish, Baron 
Hardwick and later Earl of Devonshire. This attachment to the 
Cavendish family continued for many years and was one of the 
great formative influences of his life. In 1610 it became his dut}' to 
accompany the son and heir of the family on a grand tour of the 
European continent. During the year of travel which followed 
Hobbes learned French and Italian and came into contact with a 
number of leading continental scholars. This led to the discovery 
that the philosophy he had been taught at Oxford was considerably 
out of date and inspired him to seek to remedy his deficiencies by as 
intensive course of study to which he applied himself for maBV 
years. His connection with the Cavendishes brought him into con- 
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-=-’1 with Bacon, Ben Jonson, and other English intellectuals and 

±us supplied further incentive to intellectual endeavor. It was not 
-'niil 1628; however, when he was forty years of age, that he ven- 
«"red to produce anything for publication. This was a translation of 
Tliucvdides, and was very well received. In 1631 he went abroad a 
second time as tutor-companion, his protege being the son of the 
Cavendish with whom he had toured in 1610. This turned 
to be a very long tour, and Hobbes was abroad much of the 
'une during the next six years, thus having opportunity to renew 
dd contacts with continental scholars and make new ones, notably 
\^ith Galileo and Mersenne. 

^\'lien Hobbes returned to England in 1637, the country w^as on 
die verge of civil war. Hobbes was now forty-nine years of age, and 
a rovalist by association if not conviction. He wrote a few mild 
campblets in support of the royal prerogative and soon found him- 
self. as he believed, in imminent peril. The Long Parliament in No- 
vember, 1640, demonstrated its ascendency by sending Laud and 
Siafford to the Tower, and Hobbes, visioning a like fate for himself, 
stood not upon the order of his going. Paris offered safety; and he 
there as fast as he could. 

The fears which sent the timorous Mr. Hobbes posting off to 
Paris appear to have been largely imaginary. He was not the 
marked man he supposed himself to be; but, not being one to take 
mks, he chose to spend the next eleven years as a royalist emigre in 
France and Holland. Here he lived a more or less irregular life as 
ie guest of friends among his compatriots and scholarly associates. 
For wo years or more he was mathematical tutor to the exiled 
nrince of Wales, who was later to take the Crown as Charles 11. 
Previous sojourns abroad had served to arouse Hobbes’ interest in 
mathematics and the physical sciences, and he had conceived a plan 
or a monumental opus in which he would treat natural phenomena 
n terms of motion. The project involved the writing of three books, 
me dealing with physical bodies as universally explicable as motion 
r mechanical action, one with the human species as a particular 
tudy in bodily motions as manifested in the characteristic phe- 
iomena of individual being, and a third and crowning treatise on 
ae state as a regulative mechanism for the intelligent and benef- 
xm direction and control of human life. This unique and daring 
ieme of treating physical, anthropological, and sociological phe- 
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rding lo his original plan had it not been for the civil 


war 

and the circums ranees of his exile. The latter brought renewed con- 
tac IS with the scientific circles of the continent and deflected his 
thou£:h: to independent studies in mathematics and physics, whip 


the former heightened his interest in political theory and inspired 
him to reverse his plan of approach and begin at once a treatise on 


the state. 

Of Hobbes’ writings outside the field of politics this sketch will 
not take note, save to say that he produced between 1640 and 16"S 
— that is, between his 52nd and 91st years — a series of essavs on 
mathematical and physical subjects which stamp him as one of the 
notable scientific inquirers of his age. Even greater is the recogni- 
tion which must be accorded to his influence as a political thinker. 
In 1642 appeared his first major work on politics, a small treatise in 
Latin entitled De Give. Intended only for scholars, this work was 
privately printed, and circulated in a very limited way. But ic was 
so enthusiastically praised by the intellectuals who read it that 
Hobbes felt assured of the intrinsic soundness of his grand project 
and deferred further publication of the treatise on politics until he 
should have time to complete the other two members of the pro- 
posed trilogyv This opportunity was long postponed. In 1642 whai 
had been civil discord in England flamed up into revolution, and bv 
%/1644 the royal cause had suffered reverses which prompted thou- 
sands of the king’s followers to flee the country. Association with 
these newer refugees turned Hobbes’ mind again to politics, and it 
was not long before he “conceived his new design of bringing all his 
powders of thought and expression to bear upon the production of an 
English book that should set forth his whole theory of ci\il goveiTr 
ment in relation to the political crisis resulting from the war.” ^ The 
De Cree^ though it contained the core of Hobbes’ political thought 
was a highly recondite work in Latin, not as yet in general circula- 
tion even among scholars. What Hobbes now proposed to do was 
to amplify and popularize this work so as to give it point with refer- 
ence to the English civil war. He did far more. When the new work 
entitled Leviathan^ appeared in 1651 , it did not take long for the 
w’orld to discover that an enduring masterpiece of political thought 
had been wTought. 


Thomas Hobbes,” Encjtciopaedia Britannica (11th ed.), Vol. xiii, p. 547. 


The Leviathan at once became a storm center, and Hobbes’ fame 
-ounted to great heights. Blinded by the resentment which the 
^c'iar tone of the book had aroused among the Anglican clergy, 
'-tofabes' rovalist friends turned against him, and the French court 
*ook deep offense at his severe strictures on the Roman Church, 
hi' fellow einigr6s now shunned him, and there were whispers of an 
a'^ack upon his life. Never a person to brave physical dangers, 
Hobbes once more sought safety in flight. Quickly making his way 
■'^"k to London, he threw himself on the mercy of the Parliamen- 
regimCj and Cromwell, who was already too much a dictator to 
be displeased by Hobbes’ absolutist doctrines, quietly allowed him 
:3 :ake up residence in England. 

Hobbes now sought retirement and peace to devote himself to 
cdeaiific and philosophical studies, but he was too famous a per- 
sonage to be allowed to disappear from public view. He was able to 
complete and publish, in 1654, the long-deferred first volume of the 
projected trilogy, which was issued under the title De Corpore, More 
and more, however, the true significance of the Leviathan was pene- 
trating the Puritan mind, and this was furthered by the publication 
in 1654 of a paper which Hobbes had drafted back in 1646 in an- 
siverto a discourse by Bishop Bramhall on ^Tiberty and Necessity.” 
The paper had been intended for private circulation only, but a 
copy had been stolen from one of Hobbes’ acquaintances and pub- 
lisiied without the knowledge or consent of its author. Bramhall, 
supposing that Hobbes had authorized the publication, promptly 
:!»k up the cudgels against him and promised to expose him in his 
true character. This was the beginning of a long series of critical 
controversies in which Hobbes was attacked by many of the leading 
scholars of the time, not alone by reason of his political doctrines 
hai also on account of the heretical character of his general scien- 
nfic and philosophical beliefs. In 1658 he managed to bring out the 
Ik Homine, the third member of his trilogy, and this along with the 
De Corpore was denounced just as unmercifully as his political writ- 
ings. Although these broadsides enhanced rather then impaired 
Hobbes’ fame as a pundit, he acquired incidentally the reputation 
of being an atheist, and this rallied the protagonists of all the war- 
nng faiths of the time against him. 

Had the Puritan regime continued, Hobbes undoubtedly would 
bnve suffered proscription; but by 1658 the tide of reaction had defi- 
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nitcn.’ SOL :;:, one ::: .o:nJ canre ine is^esioration Drinsrins to 
tofone bi> cuondan^ nupii Charles 11. By this time the rovalist 
naovenaen: had ios: its religious fervor, and the materialisin of 
Hobbes v/as in :b:ii step vsiih ihc spirit of the hour. Ever a personai 
frnn^rite cf Charles, Hobbes now became the inteiiecmal lion of the 
Re^to^ation. Cbtarles granted him a pension and made him a rera- 
iar attache of the court. Thus at the age of 72, in the enjoyment of 
lame, securinr, and m cans, Hobbes entered the final phase cf 
his amazina: career. He might have enjoyed repose and retirement, 
but the tremendous drive of his bodily and mental energies wonid 
not allow i t. For reasons of expediency the king placed amnuzzie 
uDon his political work, and he turned therefore to more academic 
heids and poured forth during the next nineteen years a succession 
of treatises in nhvsics, hisiorv, law, and classical literature which 
would have been sufficient in themselves to establish the fame of a 
lesser man. At the age of eighty-four he wrote his autobiography in 
Latin verse, a work said to be distinguished by “its playful humor, 
occasional pathos, and sublime self-complacency.’’ ^ At eighty^-five 
he put out an authoritative and well-received translation of four 
books of the Odjsse}\ and at eighty’-seven he astonished the world 
of letters by^ bringing out complete translations of the Iliad and the 
Odrssey. In the middle of his nine tx- -second vear a brief illness 
Struck the pen from his hand; and death came before he had time to 
taste the feebleness and futility of old age. 

Bv those who knew him intimately Hobbes is described as a man 

j 

of singular attractions. Handsome, witty, generous, loyal, epi- 
curean in taste and mode of life, and yet wf thal a brilliant and pro- 
found thinker, he was regarded as the personification of all but one 
(physical bravery;) of the most prized \drtues of Cavalier England. 
But by his enemies, and especially^ by^ the Puritan clergy of the 
Restoration Period, he was held to be the personification of exil — 
atheist, libertine, monarchist, foe of human rights, a veritable Satan 
incarnate. 


Ill 

All that is memorable in the political philosophy of Thomas 
Hobbes may be found in the Be Give and the Leviathan, Either book 
would be sufficient to secure its author a high place in the pantheon 
* Ibid., p. 551 . 
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of political thought, but the De Give never could have achieved the 
prodigious fame which came to the L€vi{ithQ.Ti^ Although Hobbes 
translated the De Give into English about the same time that he pub- 
lished the Leviathan, it was too much a work of austere philosophy to 
become the focus of popular controversy as the Leviathan did. The 
latter contained almost every fundamental idea that appeared in the 
Df Give and much to boot. In the Leviathan Hobbes gave more ex- 
tended consideration to theological and ecclesiastical problems 
bearing on politics and wrote with a provocative vigor which was 
bound to send the hounds baying on his trail. The very title of th e 
book was a challe nge, and the frontispiece contained the massive 
ngure of a crowned giant made up of tiny human figures and ' 
bearing in one hand a sword and in the other a crozier, the emblems ' > 
of temporal and spiritual authority. Who could fail to be intrigued I 
by the thing or to glimpse something of its significance? It was a • 
book that simply had to be read and that, being read, either capti- 
vated the reader with its trenchant style and remorseless logic or 
shocked him to fury by. its cool dissection of human frailties and its 
impious liberties with traditional verities. 

Hobbes was not an atheist, nor perhaps a confirmed skeptic; but 
his method and point, of view were such as to convince the pious 
that he was in very truth the Anti-Christ. He was first of all a con- 
mced materialist, utterly rejecting the supernatural and contend- 
ing that all phenomena could be studied and understood in terms 
of finite natural forces. Geometry was his hobby— in fact his grand 
passion— and he firmly believed that all problems could be solved 
by the meAods of geometry. Precedents and authorities he dis- 
misted entirely; for observed facts, however, he had deep respect 
and for reason a reverence amounting almost to worship. He fr e- 
quently boasted that h e read nothing at all, saying he would know 
Jji ttle as other men if h e read as much as they . SchoolmeiT^d I' ' 
mversities were among his pet aversions; and he delighted in bait- , 
ing them as much as the professional debunkers of the present day. ^ 
Of unction, moral fervor, and sentimental idealism he had none 
had a genius for analysis, a passion foT simplificafjnn 

S — iiJithesi^ and was the master of a robust and compelling 
English style. ® 

J . !! Hob bes launched his inquiry int o the nature of 

I e state by a study of the nature of man as a sentient, acting phe- 


2 . * 


itself: whl 
without. 


The b eha-.-:cr of man, according to the initial postulate 
o'r is i^'r odu'ctofetOT^l forces oper atingu£onthg..prfflr.s 
o^'len^e. •■elti^mniediately as in the Tast and Touch; or medi- 
hSvfai in Seeing, Hearing, and Smelling: which pressure, by the 
^ Qi' r>.e Nerves, and other strings, and membranes of the 

body, continued inwards lo the Brain, and Heart, causetn there a 
resistance, or counter pressure, or endeavour of the Heart to denter 
If. .^vPich endeavour because Outward^ seemeth to be some matter 
without. And this seeming or fancy, is that which men call Sense; anc 
conlisteth, as to the Eye, in a Light, or Colour figured; To the Eare. in 
a Sound; To the Nostrill, in an Odour; To the Tongue and Palat, in a 
Savour: and to the rest of the body in Heat, Cold, Hardness,^ Sojmessc. 
and such other qualities as we discern by Feeling. Ail \\ hich quali- 
ties called Sensible, are in the object that causeth them but so many 
several motions of the matter, by which it presseth our organs di- 
versely. Neither in us that are pressed, are they any thing else, but 
divers motions. ... But their apparance to us is Fancy, the same 
waking, that dreaming. ... For if those Colours, and Sounds, 
were in the Bodies, or Objects that cause them, they could not bee 
severed from them, as by glasses, and in Ecchoes by reflection, we 
see they are; where we kmow the thing we see, is in one place: me 
apparance, in another. And though at some certain distance, the 
reall. and very object seem invested with the fancy it begets in us; 
Yet still the object is one thing, the image or fancy is another.^ So 
that Sense in all cases, is nothing els but original fancy, caused ;as I 
have said) by the pressure, that is, by the motion, of exteraail 
things upon ’our Eyes, Eares, and other organs thereunto or- 
dained.” ^ 

Standing thus upon the same fundamental ground as the modem 
behaviorists, Hobbes completely rejected the doctrine that the hu- 
man species is capable of thought or behavior independent of the 
external stimuli which, set the faculties of sense in motion. Whatw 
are and what we do, he thought, are p r imarilyj fee_.(aa§£ai£S£^^ 
“out reaction to the forces environing our lives. Men, he declared, 
'"me^ure'di things by themselves, and ascribe to other men and even 
to inanimate objects qualities which, as a result of their sensory^ ex- 
periences, they find in themselves. Imagination he defined as simply 
a survival of sensory stimuli — the retention of “that motion which b 

1 Uvitahm (Everyman’s library, 1914), pp. 3~4, 
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^?de in the internail parts of a man . . . when he Sees, Dreams, 

" * Memory is the same thing, save that it signifies that the sen- 
stimulus is fading; experience is the memory of many things; a 
cental process or train of thought is merely a succession, accidental 
^ intended, of fancies resulting from motions within us as a conse- 
quence of sensory stimuli; speech is the transfer of a train of thought 
verbal form, words being devices to label our thoughts, insure 
-qpJr remembrance, and effect in others sensory stimuli similar to 
-'-osewehave experienced; reason is but the addition of thought to 
fijusht to constitute a total, or the subtraction of thought from 
•bought to give a remainder.^ Such in the opinion of the tough- 
ninded realist of Malmsbury is the primary social equipment of 

Tnan the earth-stuff of politics. Man is entirely a creature of cir- 

% " ' ' ^ 

c’imstance; prone to every inconsistency of character that might re- 
the varied impulses set in motion by the manifold stimuli 
aJecting his sensory apparatus; capable of colossal errors of reason 
and judgment, violent storms of passion, and abysmal excesses of 
iniquity as well as of straight thinking, rational behavior, and lofty 
virtue. Moreover, 

'‘Nature hath made men so equall, in the faculties of body, and 
mind; as that though there bee found one man sometimes manifestly 
stronger in body, or of quicker mind than another; yet when all is 
reckoned together, the difference between man, and man, is not so con- 
siderable, as that one man can thereupon claim to himselfe any benefit, 
to which another may not pretend, as well as he. For as to the strength 
of body, the weakest has strength enough to kill the strongest, either by 
secret machination, or by confederacy with others that are in the same 
danger with himselfe, 

“And as to the faculties of mind, (setting aside the arts grounded upon 
words, and especially that skill of proceeding upon generall and infalli- 
ble rales, called Science; which very few have, and but in few things; as 
noi being a native faculty, born with us; . . •) I find yet a greater 
equality amongst men, than that of strength. For Prudence, is but 
experience; which equall time, equally bestowes on all men, in those 
iMngs they equally apply themselves unto. . . . 

“From this equality of ability, ariseth equality of hope in the attaining 
of our Ends. And therefore if any two men desire the same thing, which 
ae\^ertheless they cannot both enjoy, they become enemies; and in the 
way to their End (which is principally their owne conservation, and 
sometimes their delectation only,) endeavour to destroy, or subdue one 


p, 5. 


2 See zdid.g pp, 64-66. 
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'•a :ro:n nence it comes to passe, tiiat where an Invader ha"''- 
feare. than another man's single power; and if one pla-^" 
o^r possesse a convenient Sear, others may probablv be py! 


called 


sow, bunc, or possesse a convenient beat, others may probablv be pr. 
peered to come prepared with forces united to dispossesse. and'depnV 
him, not only of the fruit of Ms labour, but also of his life, or iibmv 
And the Invader again is in like danger of another. ... 

"‘Hereby it is manifest, that during the time men live without a com- 
mon Power to keep them all in awe, they are in that condition which 
called Warre; and such a wane, as is of every man, against everv rra^^ 
For Warre, consisteth not in Batteii oneiy, or the act of fighting;'bui d 
a tract of time, wherein the Will to contend by Batteii is sufficiendv 
known: and therefore the notion of Time^ is to be considered in tM 
nature of 'Warre: as it is in the nature of Weather. For as the nature o-’ 
Foule weather, lyeth not in a shower or two of rain; but in an inclina- 
tion thereto of many days together; So the nature of Warre, consisted 
not in actual fighting: but in the known disposition thereto, durine ad 
the time there is no assurance to the contrary. ... 


"'To this warre of every man against every man, this also is conse- 
quent: than nothing can be Unjust. The n^ons of Right and Wron? 
Justice and Injustice have there no place. Where there is no conunoii 
Power, ther e is no j ,,aw; yjiere no Law no I nj usti ce. 'Torce andTrand. 
areTn W arre the two Gardinall vermes. Justice and Injustice are none 
of the Faculties neither of the Body, nor Mind. . . . They are qualities, 
that relate to men in Society, not in Solitude. It is consequent also to 
the same condition, that there be no Propriety [property], no Domin- 
ion, no Mine and Thine distinct; but onley that to be every man’s, ibat 
he can get; and for so long, as he can keep it.” ^ 


These brief quotations lay bare the underpinning of the Hobbes- 
ian system of political thought. The intrinsic nature of man, the 
factors determining his processes of thought and action, and tk 
conditions under which his life must be lived all conspire to produce 
a perpetual struggle, which, but for the restraining power of po- 
litical authority, w"ould be likely at any moment to break forth 
into anarchical violence. For the sake of self-preservatio n, there- 
fore, men. have been driven to set over themselves a common au- 
thority, a veritable leviathan, that can restrain their anarchical 
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The state of nature being, a s Hobb es concei ved it, a condition of 
war of every one against every one , it followed according to his 
reasoning that natural right and natural law could be of little con- 
sequence. “The Right of Nature,” said he, . . is the Liberty 
each man hath, to use his own power, as he will himselfe, for the 
preservation of his own Nature; that is to say, of his own Life; and 
consequently, of doing anything, which in his own Judgement, 
and Reason, hee shall conceive to be the aptest means thereunto ^ 
The la \v^^^oJ^nature^^ivasJn^ his o pini on of a twofo ld character * first 
ihat every man should, so far as possible, seek'to~?ttain his ends by 
peaceable means, thus inviting to himself the least possible violence 
but that when peace is not possible he should seek and use all the 
helps and advantages of war ; second, that he should be willing, as 
far as may be necessary for his own defense and welfare, to surrender 
his absolute liberty and be content with as much liberty against 
other men as he would allow them against him. Thus it may be 
said, in the view of fjobbes^^jha^j he la\ v of nat ure prese nts to men 
two alternative s: (1) that each man insist upon hL own absolute"' 
liberty and rely solely upon his own power and resources for de- 
fense against invasions of his liberty, or (2) that each man contract 
with every other man to divest himself of part of his liberty and set 
up a common power to conserve the liberty of all. 

Organized human society, argued the nimble-minded author of 
the Lemathan, is everywhere a product of contractual relationships 
born of the second, and only rational, alternative which natural 
law offers to men. That such contracts are not to be found in 
express form cannot alter the case. Wherev er organized society 
.55aLtke_exis3ce of mch a contract must necessarily be infOTed~~ 
^^S!ilL.there could be no organized society if men had not either 
.^~'!l?£^.?J,te,,^?ed£entered into suc^ 

££^S£LilStwe?&.lhe governed and their rulers, for Tt is one that™ 
must of necessity he antecedent to the existence of rulers; nor does 
It make any difference that it may have been entered into under 
fear ^d duress. Under the law of nature it is the only alternative to 
mdividual self-reliance. Hence it is a fully binding contract, and 
can only be discharged by performance or mutual release. 

We now perceive the unmistakable direction of Hobbes’ 

IS an institution founded upon a 

iwa., p. 66. '■ ‘ "" — 
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>ocia: contract that men have been obliged to make in order to 
escaoc the reis^n of \'iolence which resuits from unrestrained liberiv. 
Rulers are not oarties to this contract but objects of it, invested 


with authority and power lo compel the parties to perform their 
obligations under it. If it were not so, if there were no supreme and 
' indeoendent authorip.’ to enforce compliance with the social con- 
tract, it would be a vain and futile gesture. Any man could ignore 
it at will, and the members of a commonwealth would find them- 
selves in the same position as though they had not covenanted at 
all. In order, therefore, to have a society in which laWj order, and 
'' justice may be possible it is necessan’ to have a coercive power set 
over ail men in such a way as not to be subject to their capricious 
t passions and determinations. 


‘'The oalv wav'' declares Hobbes “to erect such a Common Power 
. . . is, to conferre ail their power and strength upon one Man, or upon 
one Assembly of men, that they may reduce all their Wills, by pluraliw 
of voices, unto one Will; which is as much as to say, to appoint one Man, 
or an Assembly of men, to beare their Person; and every one to owne, 
and acknowledge himselfe to be Author of whatsoever he that so beareth 
their Person, shall Act, or cause to be Acted, in those things which con- 
cern the Common Peace and Safe tie; and therein to submit their Wilis, 
every one to his Will, and their Judgements, to his Judgment. This is 
more than Consent, or Concord; it is a real! Unitie of them ail, in one 
and the same Person, made by Covenant of every man with every man, 
in such manner, as if every man should say to every man, I Authorise aid 
give up my Right of Governing my selfe^ to this Man, or to this Assembly of men, 
on this condition, that thou give up thy Right to him, and Authorise his Actions 
in like manner. This done, the Multitude so united in one Person, is 
called a gommon-w’ealth, in latine givitas. This is the generation of 
that great leviathan, or rather (to speake more reverently) of that 
Mortale God, to which we owe under the Immortale God, our peace and 
defence. For by this Auihoritie given him by every particular man in 
the Common- Wealth, he hath the use of so much Power and Strength 
conferred on him, that by terror thereof, he is inabled to forme the wills 
of them all . . . And in him consisteth the Essence of the Common- 
wealth; which (to define it) is One Person, of whose Acts a great AiuMtude, 
by mutual I Covenants one with another, have made themselves every one the Autlmt, 
to the end he may use the strength and means of them all, as he shall think 
pedient, for their Peace and Common Defence. 

“And he that carryeth this Person, is called soveraigne, and said to 
have Soveraigne Power; and every one besides, his subject.'* ^ 


* lUd., pp. 89-90. 
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Upon this foundational ideology Hobbes proceeded to build an 
elaborate superstructure. From the intrinsic nature of the common- 
wealth as analyzed by him he deduces the necessary rights and 
abl ^ions of sovereig iLan^ subiect . ; Being bound, every man to 
ever)' man, those who have instituted a commonwealth and agreed 
:o submit their wills to the will of a sovereign have not the right, 
wfihout the permission of the sovereign, to make a new compact 
and appoint a new sovereign to rule over them. They have mutu- 
ally agreed to subject their wills to that of the sovereign, and can- 
not lawfully, therefore, will to do anything in respect to the com- 
monwealth that is in conflict with the supreme will of the sovereign. 
Any attempt to do so on the part of any portion of the members of 
the commonwealth would be a clear violation of the social contract. 
Neither may it be contended that the sovereign, by reason of egre- 
gious acts of omission or commission on his part, may be deemed to 
have forfeited the prerogatives conferred upon him by the social con- 
tract, because the sovereign is not a party to the contract and hence 
cannot violate it. Though he be, in sooth, a creature of the contract, 
he is above and apart from it. Nothing short of an agp’eement, bind- 
ing every man to every man, to dissolve the social contract and re- 
turn to a state of complete individual liberty could lawfully undo the 
effects of the social contract and deprive the sovereign of his supreme 
authority. So long as organized society stands, no revolution or 
social change contemplating anything less than unanimous consent 
to revert to the state of nature could vitiate the rights of the sovereign. 

The possession of sovereignty, according to Hobbes, carries with 
It the right of immunity from civil or criminal action, the right of 
public censorship, the right of making laws to regulate all personal 
and property relationships, the right of adjudicating all controver- 
sies involving questions of fact or of civil or natural law, the right of 
making war or peace, the right of commanding the military forces, 
the nght of choosing ministers, counselors, and other public offi- 
cials, the right of punishing offenses and rewarding merit, and 
nght of bestowing honors and regulating social precedence, 
ese are the Rights, which make the Essence of Soveraignty; 
^d which are the markes, whereby a mzm may discern in what 
or Assembly of men, the Soveraign Power is placed, and re- 
sideth. For these are incommunicable, and inseparable.” ’• 

^ -M., pp. 94 - 95 . 
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JL^ ''im 

riiserable: as 'Deins oLr: 


O t- H 

A. 

CO aid 


a raan may here objeci, ihat the Condition of Subjects is verv 
being obnoxious to the lusts, and other irregular passions 
or them that have so unlimited a power in their hands. And 
only they that live under a Monarch, think it the fault of Mon- 
archy: and they that iive under the government of Democracy, or othe^ 
Soveraign Assembly, attribute all the inconvenience to that forme of 
Commonwealth; whereas the Power in all formes, if they be perfect 
enough to protect them, is the same; not considering that the estate 
Man can never be without some incommodity or other; and that the 


greatest, that in any forme of Government can possibly happen to the 
people in general!, is scarce sensible, in respect of the miseries, and hor- 
rible calamities, that accompany a Givill Warre; or that dissolute con- 
dition of masterlesse men, without subjection to Lawes, and a coercive 
Power to tye their hands from rapine and revenge.” ^ 


Of right and liberties, therefore, Hobbes could not concede the 
members of the commonwealth a very^ generous portion. Ever\^ 
member, according to his reasoning, retained his freedom of will 
in so far that he might follow his own inclinations if he chose, bu+ 
ail had agreed to submerge their wills in that of the sovereign and 
to sanction every act of the sovereign as their own. Hence it fol- 
lowed that a man’s liberty to follow^ his owm inclinations gave him 
no right to oppose his will to that of the sovereign, and w-hen in the 
pursuit of his own inclinations he came into conflict with the will 
of the sovereign, the latter must of right prevail. The only absolute 
and indefeasible rights men in a commonw^ealth could claim would 
be those which by the law of nature could not be covenanted away. 
The chief of these, thought Hobbes, w^as a man’s right to defend 
his owm body. But that did not mean that he could not contract 
to allow the sovereign to take his life in the proper exercise of au- 
thority, but merely that he could not bargain away his right to 

resist assaults upon his person or to abstain from the necessities of 
life. 

But — 


The obligation of Subjects to the Soveraign, is understood to last as 
long, and no longer, than the power lasteth, by which he is able to pro- 
tect them. For the right men have by Nature to protect themselves, 
wEen none else can protect them, can by no Covenant be relinquished. 
The Soveraignty is the Soule of the Common-wealth; which once de- 
parted from the Body, the members doe no more receive their motion 
from it. The end of Obedience is Protection; which wheresoever a man 
1 Bid., p. 96 , 
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seeth ii, either in his own, or in anothers sword. Nature applyeth his 
obedience to it, and his endeavour to maintain it. And though Sover- 
aicntv, in the intention of them that make it, be immortall; yet it is in 
its" own nature, not only subject to violent death, by forreign war; but 
also through the ignorance, and passions of men, it hath in it from the 
ver\’ institution, many seeds of natural mortality, by Intestine Discord.”^ 

Thus far we have touched only those features of Hobbes’ political 
:hou<^ht which may be regarded as the core of his system. The 
Leviathan embraces much more. It set out to be a systematic and 
comprehensive treatise on politics and neglected nothing which the ^ 
author conceived to be wdthin the ambit of this science. The various j 
forms of commonwealth are exhaustively discussed. The crite- 
rion of classification is whether sovereignty be vested in one per- 
son or in more than one. If in one person, the commonwealth is a 
monarchy; if in an assembly representative of all, it is a democracy; 
if in the spokesman of part of the people only, it is an aristocracy. 
The virtues and failings of each of these three types of state organiza- 
tion are fully treated, and with characteristic Hobbesian acuteness. 
Hobbes clearly inclines to favor monarchy, as being conducive to 
more unified, energetic, and efficient government than the other 
npes. It unites, he says, public with private interest more perfectly 
than democracy or aristocracy, which exhibit a fatal inclination 
towards factionism, inconstancy, corruption, and inertia. Elected 
monarchs and limited monarchs he regards not as sovereigns but 
as ministers of sovereigns. Hereditary monarchy with unrestricted 
{X}wer is to be preferred over such governments, and this despite the 
fact that it presents peculiar and troublesome difficulties in the 
matter of succession. These, nevertheless, may be largely avoided 
by recognizing that succession to sovereign power should always be 
determined by its present possessor. No one else can have any right 
approaching his, and if, upon his death, the question of succession 
is 10 revert to any assembly of all or part of the people, it means a 
return to chaos and confusion. 

Few political thinkers after Aristotle perceived more clearly 
than Hobbes the intimate relation between economic and political 
life. His famous quip, to the effect that if the geometric axiom prov- 
ing that the three angles of a triangle constitute two right angles 
had been unfriendly to the rich all books on geometry would have 

p. 116 , 
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been burned, has been a perpemal joy to the economic determin- 
ists. It is essential to the life of a commonwealth, he tells us, thai 
there be an 2 .dequacy of material commodities to satisfy the needs 
and wants of the people, and further that these be properly dis- 
tributed amoBS’ the people. That the provision and distribution 
of economic ^oods is within purview of sovereign authorin' he has 


no dO’ 


whatever. 'Tor where there is no Common-wealth, there 


is ... a perpemal warre of every man against his neighbour: 
And therefore every thing is his that getteth it, and keepeth it fay 
force: which is neither Propriety [in the sense of private ownership^, 
nor Community [common ownership]; but Uncertainty. Which is so 
evident that even Cicero^ (a passionate defender of Liberty',) in a 
pubiique pleading, attributeth all Propriety^ to the Law Civil , . . 
Seeing therefore the Introduction of Propriety is an effect of Com- 
mon-wealth; which can do nothing but by' the Person that repre- 
sents it, it is the act onely of the Soveraign; and consisteth in the 
Lawes, which none can make that have not the Soveraign Power. 
And this they well knew of old, who called that Nojuos, (that is lo 
sav. Distribution.) which we call Law; and defined Justice, by dis- 
irihuiing to every' man his omnU ^ 

The deduction which Hobbes makes from these premises is that 
^here is no inherent ri^g^ht of propert y^, and that it is the function of 
I the state, and also its necessary duty", to regulate the ownership 
j and distribution of land, to control and regulate foreign and domes- 
/ tic commerce, to control the coining and circulation of money', and 
to lew tribute upon wealth for the support of the commonwealth. 
In respect to law Hobb es had many acute observations to make, 
Natural law and ciHl law he regards as mutually complementary, 
each containing the other; but civil law differs from natural law in 
that it comprises those rules which are applied to subjects by the 
command of the sovereign. Such law may be spoken, written, or 
traditional; the form does not matter so long as it has the will of 
the sovereign behind it. Apart from the law of nature, however, 
nothing can be viewed as law unless it be applied to men in some 
way that is to be universally obeyed. It is the function of the so v- 
ereign not only to declare the law^ but also to interpret and e xecute 
it. The sovereign, however, is above the law and accountable only 
to God under the law of nature^) This latter boev of law and 
^ Ibid.y pp. 130-131. 
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’y,vs '‘consisting in the Morall Vertues, as Justice, Equity, and all 
■^abits of the mind that conduce to Peace, and Charity . . ^ 

Hobbes refuses to classify as positive law, which, clearly antici- 
Austin, he defines as rules that “have been made Lawes 
'nv ihe Will of those that have had the Sovereign Power over 


rulers. 


Most interesting too is 


rnosis ol 


things that 


\veaken or tend t o the dissolution of the commonwealt h. First he 
nientions (thinking perhaps of certain monarchs of his own day) 
iie lack of energy, aggressiveness, and mastership which causes 
some rulers to fail to seize and exercise the full power necessary to 
:he proper government and defense of the commonwealth. Second 
be mentions the demoralizing and poisonous effects of certain erro- 
neous, if not positively seditious, doctrines. Among these is the 
noiion that every private individual is a competent judge of good 


)rivate 


Lviauai IS a competeni 


:e 01 


and e\il actions and consequeni 


whatsoever a man does 


his conscience is a s in. Only in the state of nature, avers 
Hobbes, could such a thing be possible. In organized society there 
ran be but one standard of right and wrong for every person, and 
ibat is the civil law. Private conscience and private judgment may 
nave a play in purely private matters, but in matters where man^s 
relation to society is concerned they have no place whatsoever. | 
Pernicious and dangerous also is the belief that faith and saiic- 
ivs are not to be attained by study and reason, but only by super- 
natural inspiration or infusion. Nothing causes more distraction! 
and disorder in a commonwealth than a body of men obsessed with | 
the notion that God has insp ired them and reveal ed His truth to ' 
Such deluded mortals belittle the work of education, disci- 
pline, and reason, and insist that true holiness, true knowledge of 
right and wrong, can be had only by supernatura l experiences. 
\iciously jabbing at the Puritans, Hobbes declares that such absurd 
notions have “proceeded chiefly from the tongues, and pens of un- 
learned Divines; who joyning the words of the Holy Scripture to- 
gether, otherwise than is agreeable to reason, do what they can, to 
inake men think that Sanctity and Natural Reason, cannot stand 
ic^ether.” ^ All of which makes for dogmatic self-righteousness, 
disr^pect for authority, and disobedience of laws the holy one can- 
not reconcile with the vagaries of his own conscience. Men who 
p. 151. 2 pp. 172-173. 
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placed him at once in the front rank of political thinkers and his 
theorv became from the moment of its appearance the centre of 
animated controversy and enormous influence throughout western 
Europe.” ^ A second informs us that ''Hobbes’s biographer could 
onlv find a solitary supporter, while his assailants were countless. 
'Hobbism,’ in fact, stood for atheism, materialism, despotism, or, 
indeed, for any other -ism that the fancy of the age suggested.” ^ 
A third says, "The theory of Hobbes had little immediate following 
in English political thought, although it probably influenced Crom- 
well to assume dictatorial power. . . . His doctrines .were not 
revived in England until the second half of the eighteenth century, 
in the wnrks of Bentham and Austin. His comparison of the State 
to a human organism was taken up later by Spencer and “the so- 
ciologists. On the continent, however, his doctrines were developed 
immediately by Spinoza.” ^ A fourth opines that " His whole 
oMlo ^phical system is very near to that of Machiavel li; he may 
be regarded as an ethical materialist who reduces all the aspirations 
of human nature to a brutal egoism and, for the most part the 
saiisfaction of animal appetites.” ^ A fifth more tolerantly suggests 
ihai "His main virtue, as also his supreme defect, is his realism, if 
we use that term of a capacity of seeing with great clearness and 
honest}' everything in human behaviour which one without faith 
or emotion can see. He was almost overwhelmingly sensible.” ^ 

The great difficulty in evaluating the work of such a thinker as 
Hobbes is that few appraisers of his thought can be as objective and 
unsentimental as was Hobbes himself. Every one is prone to see 
according to what lies behind his own eyes, and so was Hobbes; but 
he did succeed in achieving a degree of scientific detachment that 
not many political thinkers have attained. That he should be 
grossly misunderstood by the bitter partisans of his own time was 
inevitable, and that he should be better understood with the on- 
rush of democracy in later times is scarcely probable. His system 
of thought turned out, as Dr. A. D. Lindsay correctly notes, to be 
"a vindication of the absolute rights of whatever government 
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History of Political Theories from Luther to Montesquieu (IQOS), p. 300. 
'R. H. Miuray, The History of Political Science from Plato to the Present (1926), p. 216. 
'R. G. GetteU, History of Political Thought (1924), p. 221. 

F. Geiser and O, J6.szi, Political Philosophy from Plato to Jeremy Bentham (1927), 
732. 

* A. 0. Lindsay, Introduction to Everyman^s ed. of Leviathan, p. xi. 
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that he 'embarked upon ins inquiry with that objective definitelv 
fixed in mind. Science was his major passion and reason his con- 
suming occupation. That he was in the royalist camp may have 
colored his views somewhai, but not enough to deflect him from 
conclusions which were highly offensive to many of the truly de- 
vout and sincere royalists of the time. In the other camp he might 
not have been impelled to write on politics, but his fundamental 
ideas could not have been essentially different so long as he adhered 
to his materialistic philosophy. Absolute truth was Ms goal, and 
rigorously logical analysis and synthesis were the means by which 
he sought to reach that goal. 

That explains, perhaps, the formidable character of his system 
of political thought, and likewise the bitter and often hypercritical 
opposition it has engendered. Though he seemed, superficially, tc 
be nothing more than the advocate of a partisan cause in the Eng- 
lish civil war, Ms doctrines cut to the vitals of causes on wMch men 
almost universally have been ready to stake life and fortune. His 
theories may not square with modern scientific knowledge, and 
were not without flaw by the scientific lights of Ms own day; but 
their scientific bases were no less plausible than those of rival polit- 
ical doctrines, and they had the additional advantage of dispensing 
entirely with theological hocus-pocus and historical fancy. Nor can 
it be said that many political theories of later times, despite enor- 
mous advances in scientific knowledge, are more firmly grounded 
i|pon unimpeachable facts than are those of Hobbes. 

Hpbbes simply could not be ignored, and cannot be ignored^even 
now. Puritan and Cavalier alike might condemn him, but Crom- 
well and Charles II could both take comfort in Ms doctrines. Never 
did a thinker state a stronger case for political absolutism or more 
powerfully support the thesis that the consent of the governed is not 
necessary to the exercise of sovereign authority. Never did a pub- 
licist produce theories more damaging to the cult of liberty and 
democracy. Bolshevist, Fascist, and other modern exponents of the 
mackt-politik are as much in his debt as the Bourbons and Stuarts of 
bygone centuries. There is, indeed, very little in the anti-demo- 
cratic political philosophies of the twentieth century that old 
Hobbes did not say three hundred years ago. 

^ p. ix. 
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great influence upon legal thought and practice in the last century, 
and a considerable portion of the older judges and practitioners of 
to-day follow Austin, who in turn followed Hobbes. By repudiating 
the classical doctrine of the law of nature and making clear that 
j dv man-mad e la w can be effective in human alFairg did 

much to pave the way for Bentham and the great movrme’irTfor 
scientific legislation of which he was the guiding genius.’ 

In^y other ways political thought has been fertni 7 ed hv th^ 
w^kSS^T^sTSTulus iTe gave to the'^^^'anlsiihrrndlLio-'' 
logical schools of political thought has already been mentioned. 
Likewise his contribution to the doctrine of economic determinism.' 
It may be said also that Hobbes completely demolished the doc- 

his overwhelming material- 
jsmpg mianentl y dispelled the fogs of mysticism in Anglo-Americ'Si 

political tnougnt. 

^together we are forced to conclude that this debonair and ver- 

satile tutor, wh o spent th e,..maior part of his life impartin^db 

mentary learning to succeeding generatlo'm 5f Ci'ven^^^^ 

one of the great political thinkers of the English race, one whose 

name will endure as long as men trouble their minds about matters 
political. 
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CHAPTER XV 


VOICES OF FREEDOM 

I 

I N ilie terrific duel beUveen Cavalier and Roundhead, as m 
every great social cataclysm, the issues were often much con- 
fused. It was a contest not alone of rival sects, divergent creeds 
warring social classes, and contradictory theories of governmeni. 
but also of embattled power-groups ready to appropriate any con- 
venient argument which might furnish a plausible rationale of the 
means employed to gain their ends. The absolutism of Hobbes 
was not, as we have seen, unwelcome to the dour rebel dictator, 
Oliver Cromwell. Nor was the libertarianism of the Puritan dis- 
putationists less agreeable at times to Royalist partisans than to 
the gimlet-eyed theocrats of the Cromwellian camp. 

Despite these inconsistencies, it is a fact, nevertheless, that the 
voice of freedom spoke mainly for the cause of Parliament and the 
insurgent masses as against the monarch and the favored classes. 
At stake in the struggle was not merely the possession of sovereign 
authority, but also the right of that authority to have dominion 
over the individual conscience, to stand between man and God, 
suppress liberrv^ of thought and deed, and govern by arbitrary ukase 
without the consent of the nation. The Presbyterian mind could 
accommodate itself to dictatorship as a temporary expedient to re- 
store order and stamp out reactionary plottings, but to acquiesce 
in absolutism as a rightful and integral part of the political edifice 
was unthinkable. As Lord Protector, Cromwell wielded dictatorial 
powers, but only by the Hitler technique of violently distorting 
the Instrument of Government by which he was clothed with exec- 
utive authority. No dictatorship was ever contemplated by that 
most interesting example of Puritan Staatslehre. On the contrary 
it provided for a government of definitely limited powers with a 
council of state and a popularly elected parliament to restrain 
the chief executive. xAnd when Cromwell, forced to action by 
the dilly-dally failure of the people’s representatives to vote sup- 
plies for the army and navy, invoked the coordinate powers of 
his office to dissolve the parliament and rule single-handedly, 
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there were howls of protest from thousands of liberty-lovers who 
denounced the Lord Protector as bitterly as they had formerly 
excoriated Charles 1. 

Of the innumerable host of verbal gladiators whose partisan pens 
darned high in the cause of freedom and spread subversive ideas 
abroad in the land, two in particular, because of their eminence and 
their unending influence upon the political thought of mankind, 
ihail engage our attention here. They are John Milton, poet, 
scholar, and civil servant, and John Locke, physician, philosopher, 
and ofEceholder — illustrious Brain Trusters of the seventeenth 
centur\r 


II 

Biographers of John Milton dwell mostly on his poetic genius, 
mourning the twenty years he gave to political occupations as a 
tragic and irretrievable loss to English literature. Between the 
ages of 32 and 52 Milton's energies were so absorbed by the exac- 
tions of public office and the writing of political tracts that his 
poeiic output shrank like a stream in a drought-smitten land. But 
who can say that Paradise Lost^ Paradise Regained^ and Samson Ago- 
nisies would have fulfilled the youthful promise of Lycidas^ V Allegro^ 
and ll Penseroso had not those two decades of soul-wracking strug- 
gle with tremendous human affairs intervened between the poet's 
early and mature periods of lyric fecundity? And who will declare 
dial the pen which so nobly vindicated the rights of man in the 
Armpagitica and the Tenure of Kings and Magistrates would have been 
better employed in the production of pretty metrical embroideries? 

John Milton was dedicated from early youth to an intellectual 
career. The poet's father had been sent to Oxford and there had 
embraced the Church of England in disregard of the wishes of his 
father, an ardent and uncompromising Roman Catholic. For this 
apostasy the son was disinherited and cast off. Going to London, 
he became a scrivener, an occupation akin to the modern profes- 
sion of solicitor, and managed to accumulate a comfortable fortune. 
Doubly devoted to the church of his choice by reason of the pen- 
alw he had paid for deserting the Romish communion, he was 
pleased to hope and plan that his son and namesake, born in 1608, 
sttight become a minister of the Church of England. Young John 
Milton was therefore sent early to school and was also provided 


with sDcciaL tutcls^c ai heme. Having the intellect to respond to 

4 - 

this mrein^ orocess, ne ^*va5 ready lor college at the age of 16, and 
was sent to Cambridge in 152o. 

Ivlil ton's career in tne timversity had a profound effect in shap- 
ing the course of his later life. He was so utterly intellectuai. per- 
hans so much a nrig, that he could not happily adjust himself ic 
the crude and boisterous under, graduate life of the time. His shv 
and fastidious habits together with his youthful and effeminate 
appearance won hun the sobripuet of ^‘‘The Lady of Chrisnsj'" thus 
stamping him in modern campus jargon as a '"pansy"’ or ‘"cookie." 
He was assigned, moreover, to a tutor whose narrow scholasticism 
and bigoted ecclesiasticism were utterly revolting to his free-ranging 
mind. Biographers of Milton trace his repugriance to the Estab- 
lished Church and his subsequent swing to Xon-conformism ver\- 
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-•art and culture, where he was received as a distinguished English 
"cet and introduced into the most select literary circles. 

Returning to England in August, 1639, Milton found the country 
verge of civil war. Though his sympathies were entirely wdth 
Parliamentary cause, he refrained at first from taking any part 
h die struggle. One of his boyhood tutors, Thomas Young, was an 
active pamphleteer on the Puritan side and obtained Milton’s aid 
ir several things he put out. In 1641, how^ever, Milton dropped all 
pretense of neutrality and appeared in the lists with five pamphlets 
•in his own name. In these he launched a scorching attack on the 
crelacv of the Established Church, particularly denouncing their 

jk ^ 

insistence upon episcopal government in that hallowed institution. 
Thenceforward until 1660, when the restoration of the Stuarts re- 
lired him from the political arena, Milton’s amazing genius was 
devoted to polemics and public office. Throughout this long leave 
of absence from poesy the erstwhile “Lady of Christ’s’’ kept the 
presses hot with prose compositions of such virility that even to-day 
their power is remarkable. 

In 1643, just as he was beginning to make a splash as a political 
uriter, Milton contracted as strange a marriage as modern history 
records. His bride, Mary Powell, was a girl of seventeen, almost 
eighteen years his junior. Worse than that, she was the daughter 
of Royalist parents who had taught her to despise almost everything 
that Milton held sacred and important. Incompatibility was in- 
ediable, and within three months the young bride deserted her 
husband and returned to her own family. Milton besought her 
!o come back to him, indeed ordered her to do so, but all he got for 
his pains was a point-blank refusal. So now he had a personal 
wrong as well as intellectual convictions to inflame his pen. 

Within a month after the breach with his wife he brought out an 
heretical pamphlet advocating divorce by civil instead of canon 
law. This stirred the ire of the regular clergy and there was talk of 
prosecuting him, but nothing came of it. Immediately he turned his 
Sre upon the universities, urging drastic reforms in education, 
and ihen turned again to the subject of divorce and gave the Church 
and the clergy another broadside. This was too blunt a challenge 
10 be ignored. The heresy hunters called attention to the fact that 
his various pamphlets had appeared without the license of the offi- 
cial censor as required by law, and demanded that he be prose- 


d. 1 ne mailer was taken up in rarliament and reierred to com 
mil tees both in the House oi Commons and in the House of Lord^ 
Facing the issue squarely, Alilton immediately published, withou 
license or registration, the Areopagitica^ a Speech of Mr. John Miltry 
fcr the Liberty f Unlicensed Printing. This was not merely an eloquen 
and impassioned plea for freedom of the press; it was sheer de£ 
But no action was taken against the author; the revolution 
b.is time was getting too hot to handle. 

fter the battle of Xaseby in 1645 it was evident that the Stuat;. 
e was lost. The Powell family, quick to see the advantage now 
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Gfnciai duties, using secretaries in the place of eyes. In 1656 he 
carried again and in 1658 the second wife died, also in childbirth. 
1.3 ter in the same year Oliver Cromwell was gathered to his fathers 
r.d office of Lord Protector was bestowed upon his feeble son 
Richard. The Commonwealth was doomed; the restoration of the 
Sraari dmasty was merely a matter of time. But Milton could not 
beliei'e the great cause lost. With all his furious eloquence and dia- 
ieciic skill he strove to persuade the nation that the old regime must 
roz come back. First he indited a vigorous pamphlet demanding the 
separation of church and state, and in February, 1660, he de- 
livered his final volley. The Ready and Easy JVay to Establish a Free 
C,mmmwealth, and the Excellence Thereof compared with the Inconvenience 
sri Dangers of readmitting Kingship to this Nation. 

It was all in vain. In three months Charles II was on the throne, 
and Milton was out of office, a fugitive from the officers of the 
Crown. Why Milton was not run down and prosecuted by the 
joiemment of Charles II remains to this day an unsolved mystery. 
It is sometimes claimed that influential friends intervened in his 
behalf, but the more plausible explanation is that the government, 

hamg become convinced of his harmlessness, did not wish to excite 
animosity by making a martyr of him. 

The remainder of Milton’s life was spent in retirement and 
;x)verty. Most of his fortune had been invested in the securities of 
lie Commonwealth, which the restored monarchy refused to recog- 
nize. Good fortune returned to him in 1663 in the form of a third 
niamage by which he secured a devoted and sympathetic care- 
taker for the remainder of his days. Though most of Milton’s life in 
Ttirement was occupied with the composition of those great poetic 
masterpieces which have won him a rank second only to Shake- 
-peare in English letters, the old lion of political controversy was 
aot wholly stilled. In 1673, sensing a growing reaction against the 
■estoration government because of its inclination toward Roman- 
^ Milton came out with a pamphlet inveighing against popery 
ffld argumg for toleration. In 1674, at the age of 65, he was dead. 

Ill 

In Milton’s political writings there was little that was original or 
lov , but his ideas were the outgrowth of a consistent philosophy 
erty and were fused into a potent body of thought. The major 
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1 to iiDerty iviuton was no joeveiier, no 
f mass rule. The Puritan Revolution 
ian movement; it was definitely an up- 
whose social and economic advancement 
nable to the political and religious be- 
es and churchmen. Milton was whollv 

4 

and largely so in thought. Though be 
doctrine that political power and author- 
e was equally persuaded that the people 
f organization suitable to the time and 
ish with him, but not democracy. There 
cracy was not the proper form of organi- 
of the common will. He had no doubts 
;ty of the Cromwellian dictatorship and 
the only appropriate and practicable 
means of realizing the will of the nation. 

^ The Tenure qf Kings- and Magistrates^ Prose Works (Vv allace Ed., 1925), p. 339. 
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Of all Milton’s prose writings the best remembered is the Areo- 
r-aitka. It is also probably the most characteristic of his approach 
-c'ooliiical questions. The title, borrowed apparently from the 
imbaoitic Discourse of Isocrates, refers obviously to the Areopagus, 
•i-fli famous hill in Athens on which the highest judicial tribunal 
-T To the mind familiar with classical allusions no further explana- 
't-n was needed. Milton was addressing his plea for freedom of the 
«-ess not simply to Parliament, but to that body as the supreme 
’^udicial authority of the nation. His argument was predicated on 
‘yjT bed-rock points: (1) that censorship and suppression dis- 
courage all true scholarship and learning; (2) that they are futile, 
merely placing a premium on the bootlegging of bad books; (3) that 
TUiellio’ent and fair administration of such laws is impossible; and 
-i , that they proceed often from ulterior motives or give them re- 
lease and scope. 


^‘1 do not deny,” says Milton, countering the argument that un- 
licensed printing is dangerous, “but that it is of greatest concernment in 
the church and commonwealth, to have a vigilant eye how books de- 
mean themselves as well as men ... for books are not absolutely dead 
Things, but do contain a progeny of life in them to be as active as that 
soul whose progeny they are; nay, they do preserve as in a vial the 
purest efficacy and extraction of that living intellect that bred them. I 
know' they are as lively, and as vigorously productive, as those fabulous 
dragon’s teeth; and being sown up and down, may chance to spring up 
armed men. And yet, on the other hand, unless wariness be used, as 
good almost kill a man as kill a good book: who kills a man kills a rea- 
sonable creature, God’s image; but he who destroys a good book kills 
reason itself, kills the image of God, as it were in the eye. Many a man 
lives a burden to the earth; but a good book is the precious lifeblood of a 
master spirit, imbalmed and treasured up on purpose to a life beyond.” ^ 

Moreover, 

. how shall the licensers themselves be confided in, unless we con- 
fer upon them, or they assume to themselves above all others in the land, 
the grace of infallibility and uncorruptedness? And again, if it be true, 
that a wise man, like a good refiner, can gather gold out of the drossiest 
volume, and that a fool will be a fool with the best book, yea, or without 
a book; there is no reason that we should deprive a wise man of any 
advantage to his wisdom, while we seek to restrain from a fool that w^hich 
being restrained will be no hindrance to his folly.” ^ 

^Ampagitica^_ ibid., pp. 296-297. 
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POLITICAL PHILOSOPHIES 


Mac\' a Puritar; v;a5 ready to go as far in coercion as anv hench- 
man of the king. To such Ivliiton spoke, as well as to the Rovalist- 
when he penned the following passage; 

'Tmpunity and remissness for certain are the bane of a comnion- 
weakh: bni here the great art lies, to discern in what the law is lo bid 
restraint and punishment, and in what things persuasion only is to work 
If every action which is good or evd in a man at ripe years were to 
under pittance, prescripdon, and compulsion, what were \inue but a 
name, what praise could then be due to well doing, what gramercv to be 
sober, just, or continent? Many there are that complain of ditine Prori- 
dence for suffering Adam to transgress. Foolish ton,gues: when Gcd 
gave him reason, he gave him freedom to choose, for reason is but choos- 
ing: he had been else a mere artificial Adam, such an Adam as he is in 
the motions. We ourselves esteem not of that obedience, or love, or dfi, 
which is offeree; God therefore left him free, set before him a provolda? 
object, ever almost in his eyes; herein consisted his merit, herein the 
right of retvard, the praise of his abstinence. Wherefore did he creare 
passions within us, pleasure round us, but that these rightlv tempered 
are the very ingredients of virtue? They are not skilful considerers of 
human things, who imagine to remove sin by remo\ing the matter of 
sin. . - . Though ye take from the covetous man his treasure, he has 
yet one jewel left; ye cannot bereave him of his covetousness. Banish all 
objects of lust, shut up all youth into the severest discipline that can be 
exercised in any hermitage, ye cannot make them chaste that came nor 
thither so. . . . Suppose we could expel sin by this means, so much we 
expel of virtue; for the matter of them both is the same; remove that and 
ve remove them both alike.'’ ^ 


Strange-sounding Puritanism is this to us of a generation that 
remembers only the Puritan attempt to create a society policed by 
the godly. Surely it cannot be John Milton, high prophet of Puri- 
tan England, speaking! Better argument against blue-laws could 
not be phrased by the most subtle libertarian. But Milton it is ia 
veiy’ truth; the prophet whom Puritan England and Puritan Amer- 
ica heard but did not follow, because their faith in mankind did 
not equal his; because they did not believe, as did he, in liberw 
enlightening the world, setting reason on the throne, and inspiring 
and impelling men to the supreme virtue of self-discipline and self- 
control. The Milton doctrine of liberty they could warmly applaud 
in the abstract, but in practice they inclined, as the consciously 
righteous of all generations have done, to the Hobbesian view that 

morality must be enforced by law and authority. 

i Ibid. 
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In The Tenure of Kings and Magistrates Milton set out to prove 
•‘That is it lawful, and hath been held so through all ages, for any 
•ivfao have the power, to call to account a tyrant, or wicked king- 
and. after due conviction, to depose, and put him to death. . ” 

In laying the groundwork of his case he entered upon an analysis 

nf social origins and gave an interesting exposition of the compact 

theory of the state. ^ 

* 


“No man who knows aught,” he wrote, “can be so stupid as to deny 
that a^I men were naturally born free, being the image and resemblance 
01 God hiimelf, and were, by privilege above all creatures, born to com- 
mand, and not to obey: and that they lived so, till from the root of 
Adam s transgression, falling among themselves to do wrono- and vio 
ience, and foreseeing that such courses must needs tend to the destruc- 
tion of them aU, they agreed by common league to bind each other from 
mutual injury, and jointly defend themselves against any that save dis 
turbance or opposition to such agreement. Hence came cities towns' 
and commonwealths And because no faith in all was sufficiently bind- 
mg, they saw it needful to ordain some authority, that might restrain bv 
torce and punishment what was violated against peace and common 
nght This authority and power of self-defence and preservation bein? 
ongmally and naturally in every one of them, and unitedly in all- d 
ease, for order, and lest each man should be his own partial judge they 
coi^unicated and derived either to one, whom for the emiince of his 
v^om and integrity they chose above the rest, or to more than one 
whom they thought of equal deserving: the first was caUed a king- the 

other magistrates: not to be their lords and masters . . . but to be their 

epunes and commissioners, to execute, by virtue of their intrusted 
power, that justice, which else every man by the bond of nature and of 
covenMt must have executed for himself, and for one another 

ft being thus manifest, that the power of kings and magistrates is 
el» bu, „h.t only is derivadv., .randerred, and 

aommon gc«d of all, in whom the 

Z r fundamentally, and cannot be taken from them, with- 

out a violation of their natural birthright, ... it follows from neces- 

ar^eiUra sovereign lord, natural lord, and the like, 

of thf h flatteries, not admitted by emperors and kings 

Cfc both of Jews and ancieS 

iBheritance, is to make the subject 
bought and^ddT 1 P°=session that may be 


rAf Tmwf of Kings and Magistrates, ibid., pp. 331 - 334 , 
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for violation of latv, 
in^ denial of divine 


nat 
so :: 



if a private individual may be disinherited 
nay a king, Milton proceeded lo this sweeo- 


Thirdly 


it follows. 


that, to say kings are accountable to none 




God, is overturning all law and government. For if they may refuse n 
give accounij then ail covenants made with them at coronation, all oad ^ 
2.rC all \ "am. and mere mockeries; all laws which they swear to keepj made 
to no purpose 


1 


The foregoing samples are not only typical of Milton's political 
ideas; they contain the very core of his thought. That he added to 
the world’s stock of political doctrines little that was new, is easv to 
perceive. But the magnitude of his influence is not to be measured 
by the originaiiw of his thinking. Wfliat he said, though not orig- 
inal, was said with more force and conviction than it had ever been 
said before, and was fortified with the marvelous erudition and dia- 
lectic skill of one of the greatest minds the English race has pro- 
duced. Above ail else among the requisites of a rational and right- 
eous political order Milton esteemed liberty, and above all liberties, 
liberty of mind and soul. ^^Give me,’’ he cried in the Areopagii- 
tea, 'diberty to know, to utter, and to argue freely according to con- 
science, above all liberties.” ^ That impassioned appeal for liberty 
reverberated throughout the English-speaking world; and for what 
we have of freedom of speech and press and religious worship in the 
British and American constitutional systems of to-day, we are im- 
measurably indebted to the overwhelming eloquence and logic of 
Milton’s political tracts. Milton, the political thinker, deseiv's 
our homage no less than Milton, the poet. 

IV 

Few men are privileged to influence the thought and action of 
their own and subsequent times as considerably as John Locke, 
Not alone in political thought, but in economics, education, theol- 
ogy’, and metaphysical philosophy did the luminous intellect of this 
seventeenth-century doctor of medicine pencil out lines of thought 
that multitudes were destined to follow. Born at Wrington, Somer- 
setslnre, to. 1 John Locke was the son of an attorney and land- 
owner of modest means who in 1642 enlisted in the Parliamentai}' 


1 Ibid. 


2 Areopagitica, ibid.^ p. 318. 
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and served as captain of a company of volunteers. ^Trom the 
-'ne that I knew anything/’ Locke is quoted as having said in later 
If A -q found myself in a storm, which has continued to this time.” 
His education was begun with tutors in the home and was con- 
'--ued at near-by public schools. In 1652, at the age of 20, he en- 
-:ed Christ Church College, Oxford. 

Locke’s career in the university was not particularly distin- 
:roished. Oxford at that period was under the domination of the 
hnaiical and intolerant left wing of the Puritan party, and Djocke 
Lund their narrow discipline little to hi s_ tast e. Though his repug- 
nance did not carry him over to the opposition, it dulled his en- 
iusiasm for formal studies and caused him, as he said, to seek the 
romoany of gay and liberal spirits from whom he gained a great 
knowledge of things not taught in books or sanctioned by the uni- 
rersiw authorities. Though Locke made no effort to distinguish 
nimself in scholastic exercises while at Oxford, he appears to have 
done a great deal of stimulating reading. Hobbes and Descartes 
v;ere the writers who stirred him most, though not to the point of 
uncriiical imitation. He took his B.A. in 1656 and stayed on to take 
ihe M.A-^in 1658. Then he was given an appointment as tutor in 
Grepk^ rhetoric, and philosophy at Oxford. 

/Bui teaching was not to the liking of this unregimented scholar. 
Vter the Restoration he considered taking orders in the Church of 
England, but could not bring himself to endure the restraints of an 
ecclesiastical career. Science had always beckoned him, so he de- 
cided 10 take up the study of medicine. To learn the profession he 
tecame assistant to David Thomas, an eminent physician then prac- 
iing at Oxford. After a few years of apprenticeship Locke became 
I M-fledged medical practitioner, but continued his close associa- 
ion with Thomas. 

In 1666 occurred an incident which altered the whole course of 
kocke’s career. Lord Ashley, soon to become Earl of Shaftesbury, 
:aine lo Oxford for his health and took treatments from Dr. 
Taoinas. Through Thomas, Locke and Shaftesbury 'Became ac- 
painied. This casual acquaintance quickly ripened into warm 
rimdship, and in 1667 Ashley invited Locke to come to London as 
iis personal physician and confidential secretary. The next fifteen 
■ears of Locke’§.dife werje spent in the Ashley menage.. 

Ashley was one of the towering public men of the day. In the 


Puritan Revolution he had rirst fougnt in ihe Royalist armies 
seeing^ in the reins' s cause, as ne thought, a menace to the Pro 
rciisloti, he had sonc ever to the Parliamentary side and h 
come a held-marshal in me rebel forces. After Naseby he sup 
Cromweil for a time, but joined the extreme Presbyteria] 
Republicans in opposition to the dictatorship of the Lord Pre 
As an opposition leader he took an active part in the ovenh 
Richard Cromwell and became a prominent factor in the r 


quickly mounted higher. In 16/2 he was made Earl of Shaftesbu: 

and was elevated to the post of Lord Chancellor. 

iLocke profited enormously from his connection with Shafeesbur 


ciempis to stop me grant; 
mmediately upon his dismi 
ecame the acknowledged k 
f office with his patron, bu' 
id not remain in England 
iid hold of him at this time 
of opinion among his biogra 
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r^d others chronic asthma. Thinking he might benefit by a change 
iffiiraate. Locke repaired to France for rest and treatment. It was 
:;';;;de avail, however; he remained a semi-invalid the rest of his life. 

Striving to placate the growing opposition, Charles II restored 
Shaftesbury to office in 1679. Locke immediately returned from 
France and resumed his old position, continuing in office until 1681 
v.hen Shaftesbury, in excess of zeal to secure Protestant succession in 
England, became implicated in intrigues which caused him to be 
rrested and tried for treason. Though acquitted, he was forced to 
.rave the country. Locke promptly relinquished his place in the 
grverninent and retired to Oxford, but lived in constant fear of 
persecution. In 1683, feeling that action against him was immi- 
.-.ent, he sought asylum in Holland, where he lived not merely in 
.etuenient but in actual concealment in ordel* to avoid extradition 
:o England. During this enforced exde Locke made his first serious 
appearance as an author. He was now fifty-four years of age, well 
pas: the normal age of great intellectual and literary fecundity, and 
.1 constant ill-health. But with Locke the last years of life were the 
most fruitful. The period from 1683 to his death in 1704 witnessed 
cie production of practically all the great philosophical wo^ks which 
nave made his name great in the history of human thought. 

During the exUe in Holland Locke was prominently identified 
vrh schemes concocted by English political emigres for the over- 
-jou of the House of Stuart and became well acquainted with 
IVihiam, Prince of Orange. When William, after the Revolution of 
Ibix was invited to ascend the English throne, Locke hurried back 
:o hs homeland, sailing on the same ship with Mary, the princess 
icnsort. Under the new regime Locke was offered the post of am- 
l^'sador to Brandenburg, but declined on account of poor health, 
.lie office of Commissioner of Appeals, which he did accept, obliged 
hm to live m London, and the insalubrity of the London climate 
compeUed him to surrender this post and retire to the country. 
^Henceforth practically all of his time and energy were devoted to 
jftuosophical and literary labors. In 1696 he was persuaded to ac- 
Jt a commissionership on the Board of Trade, but the frequent 
oiK to London which this appointment required entailed a strain 
cou not long endure. In 1 700 he resigned and did not again ap- 

? ® ^Wic life. Death came in 1704, interrupting the comple- 
0 the Fourth Letter on Toleration. 
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Locke'S writings number over thiriy separate titles, spreading over 
such dissimilar lieids as politics, economics, education, theoioo-o 
philosophy, natural science, horticulture, and biography. In at leas: 
four of these fields — politics, education, theoiogv^, and philosophv— 
his work ranks among the highest achievements of the human mind. 
In the political field the principal works of this frail intellectual 
genius are : A on Toleration (1689), Two Treatises of Go ternmr,! 
(1690), A Second Letter on Toleration (1690), A Third Letter on Tohr- 
ation (1692), A Fourth Letter on Toleration (posthumous), and The Fui- 
damental Constitutions of Carolina (written in 1673 in connection wri 
his labors as Shaftesbury’s secretary, but not published until 1706: 

V 

Taken as a whole Locke’s intellectual labors, in whatever field 
they chanced to lie, may be epitomized as a superlative appeal iq 
reason. * Rationality was at once the keynote of his life and the cen- 
tral purpose of all his mental questing? When he WTote of Christian- 
ity, it was to demonstrate that common sense and reason were the 
only adequate grounds on which the Christian faith could be ac- 
cepted. When he WTOte on education, it was to plead for methods 
that would lead the pupil to a rational discernment of truth. When 
he wrote on metaphysics, it was to seek the true bases of perception, 
knowledge, and understanding. When he wrote on government, ii 
was to explore the reasonableness of political authority and to ex- 
plain what forms and processes of government were or were not in 
accord with the dictates of reason. 

This deeply ingrained trait of mind and soul is beautifully ex- 
emplified in the four Letters on Toleration. Locke’s philosophical 
defense of religious liberty in these four epistles is in the opinion d 
Mr. A. C. Fraser, the renowned Scotch logician, ‘Ahe most far- 
reaching of his contributions to social polity.” Milton had argued 
for toleration on the ground that repression was futile and vicious, 
defeating its own ends and balking the development of true moral- 
ity. Other forerunners of Locke had advocated toleration on 
grounds of fair play, public policy, or sectarian interest. But for the 
dispassionate doctor-politician these pleas were entirely insuffi- 
cient. The real justification for toleration, Locke reiterated again 
and again — the one impregnable and unanswerable argument— 
is the frailty of the human intellect and the limitations of human 




understanding. Men may think they are right, but they cannot 
it. Knowledge, Locke contended in the Essay Concerning 
Unman Under standing, is neither innate nor revealed, but consists of 
y-c perception of relations among ideas. And ideas, he had further 
declared, are all born of experience, without which they are but 
emnw words. Experience, however, is such a treacherous jade, 
rresenting herself in so many deceptive guises, that we can be sure, 
uo: of rational finalities and certainties, but only of reasonable 
urobabilities. How, then, can error be condemned as immoral or 
h^resv as a sin? By what color of right or reason can authority 
iiuDOse its affirmations on those who disagree? 

A 

A well-aimed ripost was this, to counter the all-assuming ab- 
solutism of Hobbes. In substance agreeing with Hobbes as to the 
fallibiiitv of human nature, both in its mental and moral aspects, 
Lxke insisted that it was improper to deduce from this premise 
either the reasonableness or the liecessity of absolute authority. 
Tne author of the Leviathan could see no possibility of morality in 
human society without uniform and universal standards enforced 
bv supreme authority. Otherwise, in his view, there would be 
naught but a chaos of individual judgments and self-interested 
anions. Be it so, answered Locke; yet what assurance could one 
have of the rightness of precepts enjoined by sovereign authority? 
Are crowned heads or mitred thatches less prone to err than com- 
mon noddles? If so, where is the prooP Supernatural explanations 
v;iil not do; Hobbes himself had rejected all such puerile fancies. 
Kings and bishops accordingly must be possessed of purely finite 
minds nowise exempt from the shortcomings of human under- 
standing. And in experience they are wont to be less well equipped 
ibr rational judgments than the average clodhopper in the fields. 
Were it not better, then, to practice toleration, trusting that from 
the free competition of a multitude of ideas relative truth may 
emerge? Can more be expected in this mundane sphere? 

This was indeed a tough morsel for authoritarians to chew. 
Their attempted rationalization of absolutism was revealed as an 
absurd non seqidtur, whereupon they promptly forgot or ignored Mr. 
Hobbes and fell back upon the fantastic mythology of FilmePs ex- 
fcsition of the divine right of kings. Locke’s bold empiricism could 
not be met in the open field of fact and reason. He had made a case 
for toleration that no honest and unprejudiced mind could deny. 
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re ana svsternaiic ot Locke's political writi 
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is the ^'olume entitled Tu'd Treatises of Gov ernmerd, published in 161 
as a vindication of the Whdg Revolution. As the title indicates, 
book encompasses Leo disdnct treatises. The first is a point-bv- 
point refutation of Filmer's Patriarcha: the second is a careful ar" 
scholarly exposition of Locke's own constructive political ideav 
The first treatise need not detain the modern reader lonff sa 
Robert Filmer would now be wholly unremembered if Locke had 


not taken the trouble to answer him. But at the time Locke wrote 
it seemed important to smash Filmerism and smash it hard. Pocr 
Filmer had been thir tv-six vears in his ^rave, but his book on 
divine right of kings had achieved a great posthumous voeue 
among the reactionaries, particularly the Jacobites and hint 
churchmen, because of its subtle and vigorous championship o: 
legitimacy and divine ordination. These dialectical dexterities 
Locke proceeded to let the wind out of once and for all. WTen he 
had finished with Filmer there was not enough lung-power left 
among all the legitimists and pretenders of England to reflate the 
jaunty balloon of divine right. 

The second treatise opens, as would be expected in a scientLic 
study, tvith a consideration of the nature of political power and the 
origin of the state.* In common with most scholars of his time Locke 
espoused the social compact theory of the state! For this he had the 
respected authorin’ of a line of thinkers extending clear back to 
Greek and Roman times; and, best of all, he had also the authoriw 
of Hobbes, the one truly scientific defender of the reactionary' 
cause. But Locke w^as too good a logician to give away his case bv 
accepting the speculative premises either of Hobbes or of the ex- 
treme radicals as to the character of the original state of nature. 
For him the state of nature anteceding the social contract was not 
‘a Hobbesian condition of strife in wdiich every man w^as arraved 
against every other; nor w’as it a state of idyllic concord and happi- 
ness in wLich social frictions were adjusted by voluntary^ and mutual 
concession on the part of the noble savages of the presocial era.* 
Rationalist to his finger tips, Locke preferred to plant his feet on 
solid middle gi'ound. ^^The original state of nature, he tells us, was 
‘"a state of perfect freedom to order their actions, and dispose of 
their persons and possessions as they think fit, within the bounds of 
the law of Nature, without asking leave or depending upon the wil! 
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r;'any other man.’’ ^ Furthermore, it was “A state also of equality," 
vi herein all the power and jurisdiction is reciprocal, no one having 
ntere than another. . . ^ Thus far he is in agreement with 

Hcbbes. 

"But," he goes on to say, announcing his dissent from the theory 
of the great absolutist, 

"ihough this be a state of liberty, yet it is not a state of licence; though 
man in that state have an uncontrollable liberty to dispose of his person 
or possessions, yet he has not liberty to destroy himself, or so much as any 
crearore in his possession, but where some nobler use than its bare preser- 
vation calls for it. The state of Nature has a law of Nature to govern it 
which obliges every one, and reason, which is that law, teaches all man- • 
khid who will but consult it, that being all equal and independent, no 
one ought to harm another in his life, health, liberty or possessions;' for 
men being all the workmanship of one omnipotent and infinitely wise 
Maker; all servants of one sovereign Master, sent into the world by His 
order and about His business; they are His property, whose workman- 
ship they are made to last during His, not one another’s pleasure. 

.\nd that all men may be restrained from invading other’s rights, and 
iom doing hurt to one another, and the law of Nature be observed, 
which willeth ±e peace and preservation of all mankind, the execution 
of the law of Nature is in that state put into every man’s hands, whereby 
eveiy one has a right to punish the transgressors of that law to such a 
degree as may hinder its violation. . . . And thus, in the state of 
N'ature, one man comes by a power over another, but yet no absolute 
or arbitrary power . . . , but only to retribute to him so far as calm 
reason and conscience dictate, what is proportionate to his transgres- 
sion, which is so much as may serve for reparation and restraint.” ^ 

The state of nature was thus explained as a condition of right and 
reason; non-political, but not non-social.lln Locke’s state of nature 
there was no Jungle war of every man against every man, no senti- 
mental human brotherhood, but a reign of law predicated upon 
reason and equality.* Equality in what? Why, obviously, in inde- 
pendence of domination by others; certainly not in qualities of 
Drain and physique, or in rank and possessions. Let this basic 
equality be destroyed, and there would be no reason in human rela- 
ttons, no law of nature. To preserve this natural and legal equality 
0. man, said Locke, each individual must recognize and respect the 
equaliq of every other ; must, in brief, concede to every man that 

Government (Everyman’s Library, 1924), p. 118. 



which he :or niinsei:. By me law oi natare equality of pe> 

sonal independence is every man's birthright. To defend it is his 
most sacred duty: to transgress it is a flagrant wrong inviting and 
justuying redress. Xo person and no government may rightfullv 
infringe upon it. •Thxis equalir^^ of independence embraces life, 
liberty, and properu'. Such are the inherent and inalienable riehn 


-se 


m a nU' 


of man.® Thus in a nutshell we have the momentous doctrine o: 
natural rights, LockeX greatest contribution to political though: 
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rights, taking justice into his own hands if his rights were violated 
dih was very unsatisfactory. It made each man the judge in his own 
case and militated against cooperation for the common good, 
i Recognizing these shortcomings of the state of nature and per- 
ceiving that the remedy lay in the formation of civil government, 
men in the state of nature, according to Locke, voluntarily com- 
pacted and agreed to join and unite into a community for their 
comfortable, safe, and peaceable living, one amongst another, in a 
^cure enjoymient of their properties, and a greater security against 
any that are not of it.=i ^ This compact, Locke takes particular pains 

10 point out, did not involve an agreement to surrender any natural 
rights except that of executing the law of nature and redressing 
one’s own wTongs. And in surrendering this one right men yielded 

11 to society as a whole, not to any particular individual or group. 
Society having been invested by the social compact with the right 
to execute the law of nature and do justice between men, it became 
the function of society to decide what acts were in violation of the 
law of nature and to prescribe and administer appropriate reme- 
dies. Beyond that point, however, political authority could not 
justly go. -The business of political society was to preserve, not in- 
vade, men’s natural rights of life, liberty, and property.* Which did 
not mean, be it reiterated, that the function of the state was to 
^ure men equality of any kind save equal immunity from wrong- 

ini coercion or spoliation in the exercise of the inherent rights of 

life, liberty, and property. . 

The idea of sovereign authority, as developed by Bodin and 
Hobbes and other exponents of the leviathan state, was wholly 
alien to Locke’s concept of political society. His concern was not 
to e.xalt political authority, but to describe its limitations. His 
po meal community was the product of the voluntary consent of 
IB members, and his rulers were mere agents of the community 
tavmg none but delegated powers. , “In all lawful governments,” 
e asserted, ^the designation of the persons who are to bear rule 
• . had its establishment originally from the people ... all 
co^onwealths, therefore, with the form of government es’tab- 
, ave rules also of appointing and conveying the right to 
^ose who are to have any share in the public authority; and who- 
ever gets mto the exercise of any part of the power by other wavs 
p. 164. 


than wha: the Ia^\ > of ihe comrrojnity have prescribed hath no ri^ht 
to be obeyed, . , , since he is not the person the laws have an- 
pointed, and, conseciiently, not the person the people have con- 
sented to.'' ‘ }wloreo\’er; ihoagh a magistrate or ruler be properly 
appointed by law to exercise political authorit}’, he mav, bv ‘hhe 
exercise of power beyond right, which nobody can have a right 


right, w 


to,'' " Become a r\Tani. “Wherever law ends. UTanny begins, if the 
law be transgressed to another's harm; and whosoever in authoritv 
exceeds the power given him by law. and makes use of the force he 
has under his command to compass that uponlhe subject which the 
law allows not, ceases in that to be a magistrate, and acting without 
authority’ may be opposed, as any other man who by force invades 
the right of another.'' ^ Xot persons, we thus perceive; not mon- 
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-vsiem. Locke assigned to the legislature the supreme power in gov- 
eninieni; but not arbitrary or absolute power. The legislature must 
respect the inalienable rights of the individual. Its power extends 
onlv to those things committed to government by the social com- 
Dact. The natural rights of man must ever be regarded as consti- 
lutional limitations on the authority of all lawmakers and all 
rulers. ® 

Secondary to the legislative function, though equally vital in the 
acraal operation of government, Locke placed the executive func- 
tion in which, anticipating by two centuries Goodnow^s Politics and 
Administration^ he included both the administrative and the judicial 
processes. A third process of government he also differentiated, 
embracing war, peace, foreign relations, and other exterior con- 
cerns. This, quaintly, he styled the federative function. 

Especially interesting and noteworthy in Locke’s treatment of 
governmental organization and functions was his advocacy of the 
organic separation of powers. “And because,” we read in the 
Second Treatise ^ 

•'ii may be too great temptation to human frailty, apt to grasp at power, 
for ihe same persons who have the power of making laws to have also in 
iheir hands the power to execute them, whereby they may exempt 
themselves from obedience to the laws they make, and suit the law, both 
in its making and execution, to their own private advantage, and 
thereby come to have a distinct interest from the rest of the community, 
contrary to the end of society and government. Therefore in well- 
ordered commonwealths, where the good of the whole is so considered as 
it ought, the legislative power is put into the hands of divers persons 
who, duly assembled, have by themselves, or jointly with others, a 
power to make laws, which when they have done, being separated again, 
they are themselves subject to the laws they have made. . . . But be- 
cause laws that are at once, and in a short time made, have a constant 
and lasting force, and need a perpetual execution, or an attendance 
thereunto, therefore it is necessary that there should be a power always 
in being which should see to the execution of the laws that are made, 
and remain in force. And thus the legislative and executive powder come 
ofien to be separated.’’ ^ 

Mighty in effect as most of Locke’s political theories were, none 
shook the bedrock of legitimism and authoritarianism as violently 
as ihe famous doctrine of revolution. Standing foursquare on the 
proposition that sovereignty can exist only in the community as a 
Pf 190-191. 
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whole. Locke insisied that poiiiica! authority is a trust which must 
be directed to the ends for which men have abandoned the state of 
nature and entered into the social compact. Failing this, 'Svhen the 
leeislative, or the prince, either of them act contrary to their trust 
. . . by this breach of trust they forfeit the power the people had 
nut into their hands for quite contrary ends, and it devolves to the 
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^iT\' under this regime of self-help that had chiefly induced men to 
enter into the social compact, each resigning to the commonwealth 
ris right to punish offenses against his property. 

Thus, reasoned the acute Doctor Locke, it became(the solemn 
duw of the state to preserve and protect the property ancT property 
rights of eveiy^ member of society up to the point at least where no 
harm was done to others. By no means, however, did that signify 
mat the state was to guarantee equality of possessions. When by 
mutual consent, asserted Locke, men agreed to use gold and silver 
as a medium of exchange, they agreed ipso facto to a form of prop- 
tiTv which could be stored up in excess of present needs and uses. 
Hence ''it is plain that the consent of men have agreed to a dis- 
proportionate and unequal possession of the earth . . . they hav- 
ing, by consent, found out and agreed in a way how a man may, 
rightfully and without injury, possess more than he himself can 
make use of by receiving gold and silver, which may continue long 
in a man's possession without decaying for the overplus, and agree- 
ing those metals should have value. ^ 

It is clear, then, that the right of revolution, as viewed by Locke, 
merely the people’s original right of self-help invoked to over- 
throw a government which had defaulted in its obligations to the 
community, more especially in those pertaining to property. For, 
is he takes pains to say, “The reason why men enter into society is 
he preservation of their property; and the end ... is that there 
may be laws made, and rules set, as guards and fences to the proper- 
zes of ail the society, to limit the power and moderate the dominion 
'ii every’ part and member of the society.’’ ^ When in this respect 
tilers become recreant to their trust, “they put themselves into a 
p. 130. 2 jtid., pp. 140-141. 3 pp. 228-229. 
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state 01 war wita i 
farther obedience, 
hath provided for 


he people, who are thereupon absolved from arv 
and are left to the common refuge which God 
all men against force and violence.' ’ - 


\T 

f If. as critics are wont to opine, there is little that is absolutelv orL, 
inal in the political philosophy of John Locke — few ideas and doc- 
trines that had not been previously conceived and declared to rcp 
world — it is none the less a fact that this frail and bookish physician 
of seventeenth-century England must be ranked as one of the few 
political thinkers whose tvork will never die.^That the ideas he em* 
ployed first sprouted in other minds subtracts from his prodigious 
stature not a mite. Begetter of ideas he may not have been, but ii b 
undeniably true that he was one of the foremost combiners of idea^ 
and compounders of systematic thought that the world has ever 
known. Laying hold of abstruse and impotent concepts that had 
been floating around in the back eddies of European political 
thought for many generations, he wove them into a cohesive and 
kinetic body of doctrine that has gripped the political consciousness 
of Europe and America for two tremendous centuries. The eight- 
eenth and nineteenth centuries bore the impress of Locke’s politi- 
cal thought more completely and persistently than that of any other 
political ideologist, and to-day at the beginning of the second third 
of the twentieth century the question which occupies serious sr> 
dents of government more than any other is whether free peoples 
can forsake the principles of Locke and still remain free. 

Political democracy^ owes John Locke a debt of incalculable mag- 
nitude. His was an unfailing arsenal of ideas and arguments whence 
eighteenth-century smashers of autocracy drew most deadly intel- 
lectual munitions; his were the theories and ideals by which nine- 
leenth-century makers of constitutional democracy sought to shape 
popular institutions. The Treatises oj Government, 
ton, '"became the textbook of the American Revolutioni’ - The 
Declaration of Independence is but a thunderous transcript of this 
mighty book. Locke must also be numbered among the makers of 
the French Revolution, for it was from his incomparable rational- 
ization of the WTiig Revolution that Diderot, Voltaire, Rousseau, 
and other fomenters of that tremendous upheaval derived much of 

^ Bid, 2 V. L. Farrington, The Colonial Mind (1927), p. 189. 
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‘-pir fundamental thought. And wK^ r 

r d order, -taerican and French r ' «f •!>« 

; .cceeding them came to draft i^si-r generations 

turned again and again to the Writing•^ffT^^^ ° they 

zreiaiions of popular sovereignty ^^thentic inter- 

‘Tlie most distinctive contributio government. 

h ik words of Professor William a political theory/’ 

ruturai rights. ’’ ^ If not the most di^t* doctrine of 

fmamic, and it may well deserve t ^ sui^ely the most 

drational limitation on sovereign ^ e ca ed both. Every con- 
riard of individual liberty^ every every constitutional safe- 

even’ barrier against arbitrary and accorded to property^ 

!araiion of rights in the written authority, every dec- 

rahes is predicated upon this simrU 

'diich made individualism an invirtp-i^ postulate, 

rltaiiw into the wishful creed of /^,v itical fact and breathed 

T ^ , r^^^^ezfaire. 

To an age that sees menace m , . 
curious and almost unpardonable n j rights of property it is a 
;:ined liberty of property and Hbertv'^f^^ Locke should have 
rights of possession more important th ^ seemingly holding 

:he WEiggish mind of the good E)q . ^%Lts of humanity, 'j But to 
griiity in this, nor any conceivable ocke there was ncf incon- 

Locke was an economic realist who cl human rights, 

ueciion between property and pow ^ perceived the causal con- 
nmtimdes of the middle class seemed to him, as to 

propertied aristocracy, that the on ^ the tyrannies of a 

and the pursuit of happiness lay m th of Lfe, liberty, 

To this end he sought a complete anH^* of property. 

:i property, beyond the reach of any individualization 

Atom the vicissitudes of politics mi or sovereign 

wer\’ man freedom of property power. Guarantee 

iheor\’, there would be little cause to ' to the Lockeian 

Ht would be amply able to look liberties. 

Tliis is a plausible theory even to-d 

almost overwhelmingly persuasive ' rl’ Locke’s time it was 

lions of property which are charart • corporate aggrega- 

'«re unknown in the seventeenth “ modern capitalism 

«■ property was probably as ownership 

Concentrated then as now, 

^^jrom Luther to Montesquieu ( 1905 ), p. 364 . 
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da\o What we have in modern socieU* to an ever-increasing ext^^* 
the coheciive ownership of propertv in private hands under a w; 


the codec live ownership of property in private hands under a sv- 
tern of management which vests control in largely irresponsibh 
and autocratic minorities. This of course is the verv antithed^ -■ 

* iw- w U., 

the Lockeian theory of ownership and control, which was that even 
man should be the undisputed lord and master of his own oosse^* 
sions in so far as this dominion worked no injury to other men. I: 
Locke were living to-dav with the same middie-class nnint nf i-im* 


t 

he would apply his doctrine of property rights in a somewhat differ 
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print an indelible mark on American political institutions. Neg- 
lected since Polybius, this plausible hypothesis was taken up by 
the persuasive secretary-doctor and treated in his characteristically 
lucid and rational manner. Political thinkers and practical states- 
nten both were profoundly impressed. Following the trail broken 
bv Locke, Montesquieu evolved the famous tripartite theory of 
governmental functions; and following both Locke and Montes- 
cuieu, the designers of American governmental structures — local, 
State, and national — gave us the threefold system of organization 
tvhich has had more to do with the peculiar and esoteric develop- 
menis of American government and politics than any other factor 
save possibly our federal plan. 

/' Succinctly stated, ithe imperishable achievement of Locke as a 
*^political thinker lies in this; That he gave the world a systematic, 
raiional, and eminently realizable philosophy of individualism, 
popular sovereignty,, and constitutional government. In an age in 
which the dissonant tongues of Communist, Fascist, Nazi, Techno- 
crat, and New Dealer unite in pouring scorn upon this glorious 
triad of libertarian doctrines, the author of the Two Treatises of 
Goi'emment may seem to be losing ground. Indeed, it would some- 
times appear that the trend of the times is back to Hobbes and the 
philosophy of the Leviathan, Absolutism stalks the earth again, dis- 
gaised, to make it more palatable, as proletarian dictatorship, 
totalitarian state, corporative commonwealth, and planned econ- 
omy. The paramount question to-day is not whether we shall have a 
regimented society. We have it. In fact, we have had it for a long 
lime, as thousands of luckless investors and unemployed workmen 
can sadly testify. The crucial question is whether we shall have 
private or public regimentation, or something in between; demo- 
cratic or authoritarian regimentation. The rugged individualism 
* which we hear so often praised and dispraised is but a hectic memory. 
It ceased to exist a generation ago. Shall we then conclude that 
Locke’s philosophy of individual liberty has no place in modern 
life? Not at all.|^ It is more vital now than ever before. The greatest 
danger of modern life is the submergence of the individual, a sub- 
mergence no less probable in a regime of democratic collectivism 
ihan in one of autocratic stamp. 

Let us, therefore, read Locke again, and read him more pene- 
tratingly. We shall find in his pages much to ponder and much to 
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y to the problenis of modem society. \Vc siiaii aiscovcr, perhaos 
to our surprise, that Locke sought not liberty for ihe strong, the 
favored, or the fortunate alone, but liberU' for every man regard- 
less of his circumstances in life: and that he looked upon government 
as a necessary and proper agency of the majoriu* to secure and con- 
serve the liberty of all. It may be that we live in a world in which 
that ideal is unatiainabie, but it is an ideal we must ever strive to 
attain. lest we lose the finest fruits of civilization. And whatever 
the future order of society may be. we are assured that there will 
be more liberw and security^ for the individual than could have 
been the case had not the western mind for two long centuries been 
deeply impregnated with the political philosophy’ of John Locke. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY INTELLECTUALS 

I 

T he seventeenlh century wus a bloody century. It was the 

century of the ntrty Years’ War, the English Chhl War 

the .^glo-Dutch wars, the repeated wa« of Louis Xlv’ 

tee wars of Spam and the Dutch Republic, the internecine wars oj 

tee Ge^n prmces, the various wars of Russia, Sweden, and Po- 

tana, the far-flung wars of colonization, and of other warn 

numerous to recite. Then: was scarcely a year of general pea“ 

nroughout the whole century. Carnage, chaos, and destruction 

retgned unchecked Never did the outlook for western civilization 
seem more dark and uncertain. ^uuon 

Bur remarkable to say, the seventeenth century was also a cen- 

neXr^dfd"^ ^^'^ancement. If wars never 

ceased, neither did intellectual ferment. It th^ ^ r 

Galileo, Newton, Descartes, Kepler, Harvey, Boyle, and other'^great 
pmneers of science to whom we are indebted for the foundations 
ot modern technology. It was the century of Bacon Spinoz^ 
Leibniz, Pascal, Locke, and other founders of modern sysfems of 
? ’ osophy. It was the century which witnessed the crowning work 
of Shakespeare, and was also the century of Cervantes Se 

liw ’ of tatnortal 

D- ■ t t;iALcciiLn century tound win^s and began tn 

oped litem thouthT^-^^'''^K°^^^^ which had envel- 

it heroically soughfto dil ! classical cultures, 

fircir fJm I ^ ^ heights of rationalism. For the 

-n began to explore 

institutions or IcT’ '^“^icate ancient beliefs, justify existing 

at ultimate^truth andiSty.'^ """" 

seeSiii? Mo questing spirit of this light- 

Plineslt did perhaps, than other learned disci- 

P Bes, It did. Political thought is ever prone to be the handmaiden 
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of political causes. Nevertheless it is one of the shining glories of 
the seventeenth century that it fostered, more extensively than anv 
nrevious centurv of the Christian Era. the awakening of the scien- 

ik * 

tific spirit in political thought. As in all ages, there was no lack of 
partisan political thought in the seventeenth centurvv Hobbes and 
Locke and hlilton were great political thinkers and made invalu- 
able contributions to the political enlightenment of mankind, but 
thev were all to some extent special pleaders — advocates devoted to 
the rationalization of causes. Contrast their approach to politics 
with that of Spinoza, who opened his Political Treatise with the an- 
nouncement that he proposed "ho investigate the subject-matter of 
this science with the same freedom of spirit as we generally use in 
mathematics/' and then added that he would labor carefullv ‘‘not 
to mock. lament, or execrate, but to understand human actions'' 


and would view human passions "huch as love, hatred, anger, emyc 
ambition, pit}’, and other perturbations of the mind, not in the 
light of vices of human nature, but as properties, just as pertinent to 
it, as are heat, cold, storm, thunder, and the like to the nature of 
the atmosphere. . . 

You do not encounter this attitude of scientific detachment in 


politics much before the seventeenth century, and none too much of 
it then. But the dispassionate Jewish philosopher did not stand 
alone. Of his noteworthy contemporaries there were many who 
adopted the same objective point of view. Especially conspicuous 
for this characteristic were Harrington and Pufendorf. These three 
— James Harrington, the English country squire; Benedict de 
Spinoza, the Amsterdam lens-grinder; and Samuel Pufendorf, the 
German university professor — we shall take as typical, in the realm 
of political thought, of the pure intellectualism of the seventeenth 
century. If not as to specific doctrines, certainly as to spirit and 
approach, these thinkers must be counted among the most in- 
fluential forebears of modern political science. 


II 

By the logic of social status James Harrington should have been 
a hard-bitten Toiyv By the logic of education and experience he 
should have been an uncompromising revolutionary. Actually he 
was neither. He was one of those rare mortals who in the thick of 
furious events can preserve the calm and even balance of the true 
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scientist. He wore no man s collar^ bore no party label, cham- 
pioned no cause save that of truth, espoused no doctrine but that 

of reason. 

Harrington was born at Exton, Rutlandshire, in January, 1611 
He was descended from a long line of titled ancestors and numbered 
among his kinfolh many of the ranking peers of the time. In 1629 he 
was entered in Trinity College, Oxford, where he came under the 

mielage of William Chillingworth, a renowned theologian and dis- 
puiationist. Chillmgworth, after having been converted from 
Protestantism to Romanism, had reasoned his way back to the 
Protestant fold and become a doughty champion of that schismatic 
faith. How greatly he influenced the unemotional Harrington is a 
matter of speculation. Apparently not much. 

Before Harrington became of age his father died. Being the eldest 
son, he inherited the paternal estate and became economically in- 
dependent. Leaving the university, he embarked on the conven- 
tional European tour of the English gentleman, visiting in course of 
his travels Holland, Flanders, Denmark, France, and Italy. In 
Holland, it is said, Harrington developed his first interest in public 
questions. The low countries were at the time convulsed in a great 
struggle for political and religious liberty. Harrington’s English 
friends happened to be partisans of the Prince of Orange and he 
was frequently seen at the court of that embattled patriot. During 
his stay in Holland Harrington joined the Dutch army and is said 
to have served with valor in the field. However, he did not allow 
this politico-military interlude to arrest his travels long. In Italy he 
tarried long at Venice and became much interested in the Venetian 

system of government, which he afterward used in many respects 

for a model. ^ 

Returnmg to England, Harrington took up the active manage- 
ment of his estates. He became acquainted with Charles I and went 
wcasionally to the royal court, but took no active part in public af- 
fairs, preferring apparently the r61e of a gentleman scholar. Charles 
developed a great affection for Harrington and solicited his advice 
But Harrington declined to be drawn into the controversy between 
the Kmg and Parliament. He made it plain that, although ab- 
stractly he preferred a republic to a monarchy, he was in this con- 
ttoversy entirely neutral. Owing to his neutrality and the fact that 
he was also known as a personal friend of the King, Harrington was 


apDOinred as an anenaani oi d-nanes wnen ne was Drou^dt iroxn 
Newcastle in 1646 after his surrender and arrest. Thus Harririe:ton 
became a sroom of the Kins:'s bedchamber, but he c 


from his neutralitv bv a hair. Though he served the 
he refrained from taking sides, and used his influenci 
sible to effect a compromise. On account of this he c 
suspicion of the anti-monarchists, and, when the K 
ferred to Hurst Castle, Harrington was dismissed fre 
He assumed that his connection with the roval houseb 
But, when he went to say farewell to Charles upon 
moval to Windsor, the King, as Harrington preparo 
take his leave, grasped the hand of the beloved serv* 
into the carriage, and insisted that he be taken aion 
The wish was sranted. and Harrino-ton accomoa 
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a republican form of government; it did not suit the Puritans be- 
cause it did not sufficiently vindicate the Commonwealth. Har- 
rington devoted the remainder of his life to the task of popularizing 
die ideas set forth in his book. In 1659 he and some of his friends 
formed the Rota Club to push his views as to the rotation of magis- 
iraies and election by ballot. This organization was disbanded by 
ihe Restoration government. Harrington also wrote an abridge- 
meni of the book and a number of tracts and articles explaining 
and defending its doctrines. 

WTien the Restoration brought Charles II to the throne, Har- 
rington again took refuge in his study. But suspicion had marked 
him for a victim. The King or some one close to him had a notion 
that the author of Oceana was plotting against the government. In 
1661 Harrington was arrested on the charge of treason and taken 
to the Tower. No formal accusation was made, and he was never 
brought to trial. His sister instituted habeas corpus proceedings in his 
behalf, and to avoid the service of the writ the King had Harrington 
secretly transferred to the island of St. Nicholas opposite Plymouth. 
Mistreatment incidental to this incarceration impaired his health; 
and he became temporarily insane. Charles then magnanimously 
restored him to his family; but Harrington never fully recovered his 
faculties. He died at Westminster in 1677 at the age of 66. 

Ill 

James Harrington is a one-book genius. His reputation and in- 
fluence rest entirely upon the Oceana. Politics was the only field of 
scholarship that he specially cultivated, and Oceana was his magnum 
opus. His other writings were little more than commentaries on his 
first and greatest work. But the Oceana is truly a great book and 
well deserves the attention of the modern student of political 
thought. Harrington correctly described it as a political romance. 
However, taste in romantic writing has materially changed since 
Harrington’s day, and the modern reader is apt to find the Oceana 
rather forbiddingly tedious. We read the book to-day for the re- 
markably acute and fertile political ideas with which it is packed 
from cover to cover. 

The plan of the book is simple. It is divided into five sections. 
The first, called “The Preliminaries’^ contains the philosophical 
arguments upon which the subsequent fictions are predicated. 
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This is tne most important part of the book for the modern reader. 

The second section, called *'The Council of Legislators^' is a brief 

account of the composition and procedure of the constituent bodv 

* 

which framed the constitution of the imaginary Commonwealth cf 
Oceana. The third section, entitled “The hlodel of the Common- 
vreaith of Oceana,*' is a prolix analysis of the constitution of Oceana 
in the form of narrative setting forth the debates and determinatior^ 
of the fictitious Council of Legislators. The fourth section. st\ied 
“The Corollary,' ' is the storv of how the constitution of Oceana wa^ 
proposed and adopted and of the auspicious inauguration of the 
new government. The last section^ called ‘‘Description of Oceana*’ 
is a short postscript depicting the unexampled felicity and prosper- 
ity of Oceana under her ideal government. 

Oceana was England — England governed according to the 
dictates of sound principle and right reason, as conceived by the 
calm and lofty mind of the eminent hlr. Harrington. That is why 
the book aroused so much interest. The characters of the romance 
bore fictitious names, but they were personages taken from English 
public life both past and contemporary. Harrington’s nomencla- 
ture was but a thin disguise, and was intended so to be. Eveiy one 
knew that Olphaus Megaletor, the Lord Archon, ^vas Oliver 
Cromwell; that Leviathan was Hobbes; Verulamius, Francis Bacon: 
Morpheus, James I; Corannus, Henry VIII; Parthenia, Queen 
Elizabeth; and so on through the list. In the guise of fiction Har- 
rington had rewritten the history of his country and given it a new 
and challenging interpretation. More than that, he had cast a 
horoscope of its future, were certain principles and ideals followed 
in the construction of the new political edifice. Would the bigwigs 
of the Revolution (especially Cromwell) take up these suggestions 
and try to make an Oceana out of a sadly buffeted England? No, 
they would not. But whether or no, the Harrington book had lo 
be read and discussed by all who made any pretense of sophisti- 
cation. It offered not only a philosophy but a program. And nei- 
ther its philosophy nor its program was too visionary for practical 
minds. 

The gist of Harrington’s political philosophy is quickly grasped. 
It is the xAristotelian idea of economic balance. Not the tyTannies 
of the monarch, the corruptions of the court, the oppressions of the 
ruling caste, the contumacy of the people, or the rivalries of reli- 
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jious sects were, in Harrington’s opinion, the fundamental causes of 
•he intestine disturbances of the English state, but a change in the 
balance of property. “Domestic empire is founded upon dominion. 
Dcminion is property-, real or personal ; that is to say, in lands, or in 
.Tioaey and goods. Land, or the parts and parcels of a territory, are 
held by the proprietor or proprietors, lord or lords of it, in some pro- 
o.jrtion: and such ... as is the proportion or balance of dominion 
'r property" in land, such is the nature of the empire.” ^ Upset this 
proportion or balance, and you precipitate serious, if not violent, 
disrjrbances in the state. 

Developing this thesis, Harrington classifies states according to 
the distribution of lands. “If one man be the sole landlord of a ter- 
rhoiy, or overbalance the people ... he is grand signior . . . 
and his empire is absolute monarchy. If the few or a nobility, or a 
nobility with the clergy, be landlords, or overbalance the people to 
ie like proportion, it makes the Gothic balance . . . and the 
iinpire is mixed monarchy. . . . And if the whole people be land- 
Icrds or hold the lands so divided among them that no one man^ or 
number of men, . . . overbalance them, the empire ... is a 
commonwealth.” ^ The law fixing the balance in lands, Harrington 
says, “is called the agrarian . . . and is of such virtue that w^here- 
ever it has held, that government has not altered, except by consent. 

. . . But without an agrarian [law], government, whether monar- 
chical, aristocratical, or popular, has no long lease.” ^ 

Harrington emphasized the agrarian balance because England 
was then an agricultural country with the bulk of its wealth in 
land. But he extended the doctrine of economic balance to non- 
agricultural states as well, saying, “in such cities as subsist mosdy 
Dv trade, and have little or no land, as Holland and Genoa, the 
balance of treasure may be equal to that of land in the cases 
mentioned.” ® 

Make no mistake about it, Harrington avers; the true basis of 
^^lable and enduring political authority will be found in a proper 
distribution of wealth. To substantiate the point he summons the 
testimony of the great political pundits of the past, notably xAxis- 
nde and Machiavelli, whom he regards as the best authorities. 
For seventeenth-century England, indeed for seventeenth-century 

(World’s Greatest Literature, 1901), Vol. xxxii, p. 186. 

Ubid, ^ 


^ Ibid., p. 187. 


Europe, this doctrine oi economic Daiance was a new aeparmre ir 

i. 

noiitical ihonght. hlen had ceased to think of political insiitutlGri 
in terms cf econo^mic reality. For the ultimate bases of politicd 
authoritv some had rarned to divine right, others to various fonni 
of covenant or social contract, still others to military force. 
these Harrington declares false and misleading. You may set up a 
state on anv basis vou choose, but unless you make it conform to ihe 
economic balance it ""is bin of short continuance, because against 
the nature of the balance, which, not destroyed, destroys that which 
opposed it.*’ ’ 

For the ideal state, then, w’e must find the ideal balance of eco- 
nnmir forces, for ''The nerfection of government lies upon such a 
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’^O'scssions for all men, was the very antithesis of the Harrington 
'd^a of an equal commonwealth. The foundation of such a com- 
^.omvealth would be unbalance, or rather overbalance. For Har- 
■"hston was a believer in natural aristocracy. Take twenty* men, 
;3V5 he, and form them into a commonwealth. They can never 
lESDciate in such a way but that differences between them will 
- 3 D out. Some will be abler than the rest in this, that, or the other 
Dirticuiar. Some will have greater wisdom, greater capacity for 
leadership, greater energy, superior qualities in many other re- 
joecis. These will constitute a natural aristocracy, and should 
be 50 recognized in the composition of the state. Should the aris- 
tocracy be overbalanced by those of inferior qualifications the 
basis of government is unsound. The true secret of balance is to 
recognize the natural inequalities of men and so adjust their 
muraal relationships as to secure a perfect equation of natural 
qualities and forces. Upon this basis the institutions of government 
should be erected. 

How 10 do this? Look first to the agrarian law, or distribution 
of wealth. It should serve and protect the interests of both the few^ 
and the many. For the Commonwealth of Oceana, Harrington 
proposed a scheme to prevent overconcentration of wealth while 
at the same time permitting the accumulation of substantial for- 
nnes. Primogeniture was to be abolished. No man was to be 
allowed to bequeath or inherit an estate exceeding the revenue of 
lOGO pounds a year, or to accumulate in his lifetime an estate ex- 
ceeding the same annual revenue. Under this plan, he reasoned, 
:i would be impossible for the few to accumulate enough to over- 
balance and oppress the many, and unlikely that the many would 
have any incentive to combine and dispossess the few. 

To maintain and perpetuate this happy economic balance Har- 
rington recommended a system of government accurately reflecting 
the economic balance and periodically shuffling the cards of author- 
ly so as to preclude the use of power to disturb or upset the estab- 
lished balance. The imaginary government of Oceana consisted of 
"ihe Senate debating and proposing, the people resolving, and the 
iragistracy executing, by an equal rotation through the suffrage 
of die people given by the ballot.” ^ The Senate was composed of 
representatives of the “equestrian class,” i.e., citizens having an 
p. 205. 
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5 a year or more; the People was an assembr 


'eoresentaiive: 


made up of reoresentaiives of all classes. The function of the Sen- 
ate was to initiate, debate, and propose measures to the People; the 
function of the People was to receive measures proposed by the 
Senate and conclusively resolve and decide. The Senate and Te 
People tog;ether possessed the sovereign power of Oceana, but onh: 
’when acting iointiv. The People alone could initiate nothing;; the 
Senate alone could decide nothing. The members of both bcdie? 
were chosen by an intricate and highly selective series of eleciiora 
bv lot and bv ballot. The chief magistrates, of whom there were 
six (one for each major phase of public administration), were 
eiecied by the Senate. In addition there were four great councils 
serving partlv as administrative and partly as ad\dsory bodies. Pro- 
vision was made for annual^ biennial, triennial, and extraordinary 
elections to fill vacancies in public office. Terms of office were 
limited, and in many cases the terms were overlapping. Continued 
incumbency by one person in a single office tvas also restricied. 
Almost continuous rotation of the official personnel was therefore 
the rule. 


IV 

Xo such utopian fantasy as the Commonwealth of Oceana could 
hope to conquer the practical imagination of Oliver Cromwell. 
That Harrington supposed it possible and wrote it for that purpose 
simply testifies that, great though he was as a political theorist, he 
was no man of affairs. He had a philosophy and a program, both of 
which lav in the bounds of actual attainment, but not in his time» 
Revolutionary leaders and revolutionary governments are gen- 
erally too preoccupied with the desperate business of holding on to 
power to dally with millennial experiments. Harrington’s book 
stirred up a lot of interest in intellectual circles, but practical men 
ignored it, save when they thought it seditious. Such is the way oi 
political philosophies, and also of practical men. 

But political phUosophies have a way of living long after the 
practical men who ipore them are gathered to their fathers. Their 
fruils do not ripen immediately but are preserved oftentimes lo a 
long and unending future. The theorist of to-day is very apt to be 
the guide of to-morrow’s men of action. Harrington was such a 
theorist. The dream-born Commonwealth of Oceana still reposes 
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bcnveen the covers of his book, but many of the ideas and principles 
he wove into his dream have been translated into reality and are 
extant in the world to-day as living political institutions. Harring- 
ton has been preserved from oblivion, says Dunning, ^^only by the 
appreciation of a small circle of readers. \ et to the few "who have 
to the essence of Harrington’s thought it has been very rich in 
practical suggestions; and so it happens that the actual institutions 

4* 

in which the commonwealth idea has been realized in England and 
.America present a remarkably large aggregate of resemblances to 
the establishments of Oceana,^' ^ 

Harrington was not the originator of the doctrine of economic 
determinism, did not profess to be. He ascribed it to earlier political 
thinkers and gave them due credit, especially Machiavelli and 
.Aristotle. Nevertheless it may be truthfully stated that Harrington 
brought this ancient idea out of a long slumber and gave it renewed 
vigor and viability. As Farrington says, ''The influence of the 
Q^mna upon later political thinkers was profound. In grasping and 
applying the principle of the economic interpretation of history 
Harrington laid the foundation of modern political theory.” ^ The 
quotation does not overstate the fact. The Oceana supplied founda- 
donai ideology^ for a distinguished company of later political think- 
ers. Locke owed much to Harrington, as did Montesquieu, Hume, 
Burke, and other European publicists of the eighteenth and nine- 
leenth centuries. In America John Adams and Daniel Webster 
were acknowledged disciples of Harrington, and all who belonged 
ID their school of thought drew inspiration directly or indirectly 
hom the same source. 

Constitutional practice as well as political thought from, say, 
i 50 to 1850, showed the influence of the Oceana to a pronounced 
aegree. Voting and officeholding were everywhere made contin- 
gent upon the ownership of property (usually land), and govern- 
ciental structures were contrived to weight the participation of 
mdinduals and classes in proportion to economic interest. This 
stakedn-society principle was destined to be swept aside by the 
onrush of equalitarianism and universal suflFrage following the 
French Revolution. But political democracy did not bring eco- 


T* ^ History of Political Theories from Luther to Montesquieu (1905)j 

“V. L. Farrington. The Colonial Mind (1927), p. 269. 
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went against the common man; and governments, though demo- 


cratic in form, were acmaliy dominated by the 'interests.'' 
though to vindicate Harrington's thesis, the history’ of these govern- 
ments has been a story of storm and travail; and the twentieth cer- 
tury now beholds a world-wide movement to achieve a stable 
balance in economic life and redesign governmental strucmres n 
conform thereto. The twentieth century expresses its objectives ir 
such terms as “occupational representation^ ''economic parlia- 
ments,” "corporative commonwealths,” "controlled capitalism,'* 
or "planned economy”; but its ultimate goal is the same that Har- 


rington sought in the Conamonwealth of Oceana — economic equi- 
librium worked out in political patterns. 
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irJdiigenisia rather than producing syndicated fodder for the half- 
liierate masses. 


V 

In ranking philosophical writers according to their contribu- 
::ons to ihe liberation of the human mind one would have to give a 

high place to the renegade Jew, Baruch, or (as he rechristened 
himself) Benedict, de Spinoza. This remarkable genius was born 
at Amsterdam on November 24, 1632, of parents who had fled 
iiOm Portugal to The Netherlands in order to escape the persecu- 
cons of the Catholic Church. Of a moderately' prosperous merchant 
tamily which stood high in the Jewish community of Amsterdam, 
Baruch was early put to school under rabbinical tutors. Through 
these teachers he acquired a thorough familiarity with the Talmud 
and the philosophical writings of the leading scholars of Jewry'. To 
get beyond this limited field it was necessary to learn Latin, which 
was not included in the Jewish educational scheme. After picking 
jp the elements of Latin grammar from various sources Soinoza 
became a pupil of the brflliant but erratic Franz van de^ E^e, a 
physician who supplemented a precarious professional income by 
taking students in Latin. Van den Ende taught Spinoza Latin and 
a good deal besides. Excellent Latinist though he was, his major 
-Hiehectual passion was for the natural sciences, which he ap- 
proached from a definitely materialistic point of view. From this 
teretical mtor, who was finally hanged in Paris as a conspirator, 

■Spinoza gained his first introduction to the kingdom of scientific 

thought. 

With Latin as a key the eager-minded Jew could now unlock the 
whole treasury of philosophy and science. He promptly attacked 
and devoured the writings of Descartes, and forthwith decided to 
oe done with rabbinical theology. The synagogue saw him ever 
more seldom, and finally not at all. Soon he was counted an apos- 
tate, and by some an atheist. The fathers of Israel decided that 
something ought to be done about it, and summoned him before 
^ le authorities of the congregation for examination. Failing to 
sectme a recantation, yet wishing to avoid damaging publicity, the 
ott ox leaders of the Jewish community offered Spinoza an an- 
mii pension of 1,000 florins if he would keep his thoughts to him- 
make a show of conformance, and occasionally appear in the 


was a fair proposition for a man who cared more 
truth, but Spinoza w*as not that sort of Jew. L 
ce, he was of the martyr breed which can be neit] 
limidated. He stood fast on his convictions, 
irses Dronounced against him, was expelled from ' 
)eopie. This was on July 2/, 1656. 

Hnlent brethren, however, mere excommunicat 


perioa oi intense thought and smay. sinaii gruu 
spirits gathered about him and he gradually became 
a school of thought. Finding himself unable to g' 

DescarteSj he had slowdy rejected the Cartesian ph 
evolved a system of his owm. When the Collegiant 
removed to the vicinity of Leyden, Spinoza went wi 
tinuing his lens-grinding and his philosophical studies 
circle he had by this time become a scholar of note a 
an extensive correspondence in which he exchanged ideas with 


con* 
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friends of similar interests. Slowly and critically all the while he 
continued the construction of his system of thought, seeking neither 
eminence nor fame. But his reputation grew despite his retiring 
modestv^ Various things that he had written were shown to friends 
and widely talked about, though withheld from publication. In 
1663 , at the request of his friends, he prepared and published an 
essay on certain aspects of Descartes’ philosophy. This faintly 
bodied forth his own system of doctrine and drew much attention. 
Having won the friendship of influential patrons at The Hague and 
desiring to effect the publication of his works under favorable aus- 
pices, Spinoza moved in 1663 to Voorburg, a village about two 
miles from the capital. Unhurried, he continued work on the 
Ethics, which w^as to be main axis of his system. 

It was while in residence at Voorburg that Spinoza wrote and 
published his first and most famous political dissertation — the 
Tractatus Theologico-Politicus or, in English, the Theologico-Political 
Treatise. The book was issued anonymously and the printer and 
place of publication were also concealed. Soon after its appear- 
ance in 1670 the book had the custodians of the sacred cows run- 
ning for their guns. It was an eloquent and powerfully reasoned 
plea for liberty of thought and speech, which was a thing the good 
people of church and state did not approve at all. In 1671 it 
was officially damned by the synod, and in 1674 it was banned by 
the states-general of Holland. Finally it gained the supreme acco- 
lade of aU free-thinking books; it was placed on the Index Expurga- 
torius of the Roman Catholic Church. Thus assured of a wide 
circulation, the book went through a long series of bootleg editions 
and enormously added to the prestige of its author, who was known 
despite the fact that his name did not appear on the title page or 
an where in the volume. 

Shortly after the publication of the Theologico-Political Treatise 
Spinoza moved into The Hague and took humble lodgings which 
he occupied until his death in 1677. There he lived simply and 
frugally, spending most of his time in study and writing. His spread- 

u 

mg renown- attracted many eminent visitors, whom he received 
cordially, but did not allow to draw him from his retreat. In reli- 
gion he was beyond the pale of any church; in politics he professed 
10 be republican; but he studiously refrained from direct participa- 
lion m controversial matters. His reputation had growm so great. 
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resardless of zhe fact that his major philosophical works were still 
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;iied, that in 1 6”5 he was invited to occupy the chair of 
philosophy at the Universiw of Heidelberg and was assured that 
he would be allowed the uimosi freedom of speech. Knowing, how- 
ever, that he could not fully preserve his independence in such a 
position and that it would limit his time for research, he declined 
the offer. In 16)5 he took steps to publish his Ethics, but immedi- 
atelv the report got about that he was putting out a book to prove 
there was no God. A great commotion ensued; and Spinoza, feel- 
ing that nothing would be gained by publication under such cir- 
cumstances, relegated the manuscript to his files where it was found 
after his death. The last iiterarv work he undertook was the Tracia- 
tus Politicus, or Political Treatise, which remained unfinished at his 
death. 

For some years Spinoza had been a victim of tuberculosis, but 
had continued his labors despite constant ill health. His condition 
was not deemed alarming, however, and when he suddenly passed 
awav on Februarv 20, 1677, his friends were shocked bv the sudden- 
ness of the event. It was indeed a tragedy, for he was a young 
man, only 44 years of age. With loving care his manuscripts were 
gathered and published, and then for the first time the world per- 
ceived the full gigantic stature of Spinoza’s intellect. But it did not 
approve. A century was to pass before the reproaches of atheism 
abated sufficiently to permit a true appreciation of his work. 


VI 

Our concern here is with the political thought of Spinoza, which, 
though different, is distinguished by the same intellectual integ- 
rity which characterized his metaphysical speculations. Spinoza, 
says Edward Gaird, “exhibits to us the almost perfect type of a 
mind without superstitions, which has freed itself from all but rea- 
soned and intelligent convictions . . . ; and when he fails, it is not 
by any inconsistency, or arbitrary stopping short of the necessar\’ 
conclusions of his logic, but by the essential defect of his princi- 
ples.” ^ This quality is abundantly manifest in his two essays on 
government. 

The Theologico-Political Treatise was written, according to its 
sub-title, to show that freedom of thought and speech not only may 

^Encyclopaedia Britanm&a (11th ed.), VoL v, p. 421. 


be panted without prejudice to piety and public peace, but may 
noi be withheld without danger thereto. The high and mighty 
may be defeating their own ends when they suppress freedom of 
thought and speech, but they dislike to be reminded of it. For 
men really never want to stamp out intellectual liberty until they 
have reached an emotional state in which they crave the vengeful 
satisfaction of striking at a hated thing regardless of consequences. 
li is a fact that Spinoza was not the first nor yet the last to demon- 
strate, a fact fully attested by the history of seditions and heresies 
since the earliest dawn of political society^, that repression is irra- 
tional and futile. But it is a lesson that repressers never learn, be- 
cause, until passion has dethroned reason, they do not become 
repressers. 

This explains the outburst of wrath and denunciation that greeted 
Spinoza's superlatively reasoned appeal for freedom of thought 
and speech; and explains also the stupid endeavors to silence it by 
means of the very stupidities it had exposed. The bigwigs of poli- 
tics and religion were wroth; they wanted to hit something, as men 
mad with rage usually do. That suppression and persecution could 
not stamp out the hated heresies and might give them even 
wider currency did not matter. It was the emotional satisfaction 
of hitting back that they craved, even more than the quelling of 
repugnant ideas. 

The modern reader will find much of interest in the Theolooico- 

o 

Political Treatise. It has been called the ‘‘first document in the 
modern science of Biblical criticism,” ^ and is too modern for most 
Christian sects even to-day. Spinoza set out to show that religion 
has to do with matters wholly outside the realms of science and 
philosophy, and hence can assert no rightful authority in those 
spheres; also that religion cannot be endangered by liberty of 
thought and speech in scientific and philosophical matters, because 
the business of religion is not with intellectual certainty, but with 
the inculcation of divine character in human lives. To demonstrate 
this ihesis he made an exhaustive analysis of the Bible, particularly 
the Old Testament, striving to dispel the multitude of superstitions 
that generations of ecclesiastics had read into or out of the Scrip- 
tures, and showing, as he stated in the preface, “that the Word of 
God has not been revealed as a certain number of books, but was 

^ Vol XXV, p. 690 . 
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ophe:s as a simple idea of ihe Divine mind, 
namely, obedience :o God in singleness of heart, and in the prac- 
tice of justice and ciia.rinv’, . . . " ^ Xothing in the Bible, as Spinoza 
read its pages, was repugnant to rationalism, and he became con- 

ae Bible leaves reason absolutely free, that it has 


vinced 


r o 1 


nothing in common with philosophy, in fact, that Revelation and 
iosophv stand on totallv different footings.'' ^ 

I is diihcult to see how any true Christian could quarrel with 
this position. But remember that Spinoza, with a single stroke, 
had brushed aside the pet superstitions of the professional religion- 
ists of aii sects, and had said, moreover, that ''superstition's chief 
victims are those persons who greedily covet temporal advantages. 
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aci otherwise. Wherefore among men, so long as they are consid- 
ered as living under the sway of nature, he who does not yet know 
reason, or who has not yet acquired the habits of virtue, acts solely 
according to the laws of his desire with as sovereign a right as he 
who orders his life entirely by the laws of reason.” ^ 

Bui that is not the whole story by any means. Though men are 
born in ignorance and have to learn the right way of life, meanwhile 
preserVng themselves as best they can by blind impulse, yet expe- 
rience teaches and reason affirms the interdependence of nature as 
a whole, and even more emphatically, the interdependence of men 
ihemselves. This, however, is a fact that men have to learn. Nature 
bids every man live securely and beyond the reach of fear, and 
‘uhere is no one who is not ill at ease in the midst of enmity, hatred, 
anger, and deceit, and who does not seek to avoid them as much 
as he can.” ^ Without mutual assistance and the aid of reason this 
is most difficult. Thus men came to perceive that if they wish to 
enjoy to the fullest extent the freedom w^hich is their natural heri- 
lage, they must so unite that “their life should be no more condi- 
doned by the force and desire of individuals, but by the power and 
of the whole body.” ^ Impelled by this desire and need for 
union, men enter into social life and become bound by the social 
compact — not, however, by the Hobbesian compact to establish 
the leviathan state or the Lockeian compact to establish the emas- 
culated state. Spinoza’s compact is quite different. It is a com- 
pact “made valid by its utility, without which it becomes null 
and void.” ^ It is foolish, says the ever-rational Spinoza, to expect 
or require a man to keep a compact that does him more harm than 
good, or to keep a compact when the violation of it does him less 
harm than good. “This consideration should have great weight in 
forming a State.” ^ 

The aim of the social compact, then, should be a state in which 
each man, or at least the great majority of men, will have more to 
gain than lose, A body politic formed on this basis violates no 
natural right, and the covenant can always be strictly maintained. 
Such a state will have natural and rightful dominion over its mem- 
bers, and will be justified in compelling them to obey “under pain 
of severest punishment.” ^ In entering the compact the members 
have acted as reason and necessity required, and are obliged to obey 
p. 201. 2 xbid., p. 202. ^Ihid., p. 204. ^ Ibid., p. 205. 




tne sovereisn or oecome t3ud:ic enemies. na\mg cnosen me social 
compact as the least of nvo evils, the individual is bound to stand 
by it. There is little likelihood that the sovereign, under the cir- 
cumstances. will persistendy impose irrational commands; it car 
enforce its commands only so long as the people acquiesce, which 
will be only so long as the udiirv' of the compact is preserved. 
Having followed Spinoza thus far in his analysis of political 
itals, one wonders how he is going to provide for fr« 

IT and sneech. For. under his utilitarian social coi 
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be any individual right to stand agaim 
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al, never full\ 
; no one ever 
the sovereign. 
> be a man. H' 


their own subjects as irom external enemies. 

One thing the sovereign can never control is the mind of man. 
’Tf men’s minds were as easily controlled as their tongues, even- 
king would sit safely on his throne, and government by compulsior 
would cease; for every subject would shape his life according to the 
intentions of his rulers, and would esteem a thing true or false, gooc 
or e\dl, just or unjust, in obedience to their dictates.” ^ But a max 
cannot abdicate his reason even with his own consent, for reasor 
remains despite all attempts to surrender it. Since men cannot b 

m * 

made to think according to the dictates of the sovereign power, i 
is folly to try' to make them speak according to such commands 
Ivlen who think will speak their thoughts regardless of prohibi 
tions, and in such fashion as to produce disastrous results. It is no 
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a question of the right of the state to control their speech, but of 
the wisdom of it. The purpose of government ‘‘is not to rule, or 
’•entrain, by fear, nor to exact obedience, but contrariwise, to free 
man from fear, that he may live in all possible security; in 
other words to strengthen his natural right to exist and work with- 
out injury to himself and others.’’ ^ Government which stifles 
free speech, by that act denies its raison (Tetre. 

Liberty of speech does not, however, imply liberty of action. 
Spinoza is emphatic on this point. Though it is evident that “com- 
oleie unanimity of feeling and speech is out of the question, it is 
impossible to preserve peace, unless individuals abdicate their 
riffht of acting entirely on their own judgment. Therefore the 
individual justly cedes the right of free action, though not of free 
reason and judgment; no one can act against the authorities without 
danger to the State, though his feelings and judgment may be at 
variance therewith; he may even speak against them, provided he 
does so from rational conviction, not from fraud, anger, or hatred, 
and provided that he does not attempt to introduce any change in 
bis private authority.” ^ Not all opinions and utterances can be 
thus sharply separated from actions. This Spinoza freely admits, 
saying that opinions which “by their very nature nullify the com- 
pact by wUich the right of free action was ceded,” ^ must be re- 
garded as seditious. But this admission is followed by the follow- 
ing credo; 

“If we hold to the principle that a man’s loyalty to the State should be 
judged, like his loyalty to God, from his actions only — namely, from his 
charily towards his neighbours; we cannot doubt that the best govern- 
ments will allow freedom of philosophical speculation no less than of 
religious belief. I confess that from such freedom inconveniences may 
sometimes arise, but what question was ever settled so wisely that no 
abuses could possibly spring therefrom? He who seeks to regulate 
eveiything by law, is more likely to arouse vices than to reform them. 
It is best to grant what cannot be abolished, even though it be in itself 
harmful. How many evils spring from luxury, envy, avarice, drunken- 
ness, and the like, yet these are tolerated — vices as they are — because 
they cannot be prevented by legal enactments. How much more then 
should free thought be granted, seeing that it is in itself a virtue and 
that ii carmot be crushed ! Besides, the evil results can easily be checked, 
as I win show, by the secular authorities, not to mention that such free- 
dom is absolutely necessary for progress in science and the liberal arts: 

■ M., p, 260. 
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^ p,;lillc€l Treatise was undoubtediv planned as a 

svsteinaiic and comprehensive critique of poliiicai science. Tae 
plan of the work, as outlined by Spinoza in a letter to a friend, was to 
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be<:^in with the subject of natural rights and from that point of de- 


parture work throus^h the problems of sovereignty, political objec- 
tives, forms of government, and legislation. The untimely death of 
the author nrevenied the execution of this design, and his illness 
during most oi the time he was at work on it prevented more than a 
sketchv treatment of the chapters he was able to draft. Xeverihe- 
less there is enough in the Political Treatise to give a fair idea of 
Spinoza’ political thought, especially when amplified by the Tkeo- 
lo^icG-Poiitical Treatise which it was intended to fulfill. 

Spinoza opens the Political Treatise with a pungent criticism of the 
point of vie\c customarily adopted by political philosophers and 
theorists, w'ho, savs he, ‘‘conceive of men, not as they are, but as they 


theorists, w'h 
themselves w 


s he, “conceive of men, not as they are, but as they 
like them to be. W hence it has come to pass that, 


instead of ethics, they have generally written satire, and that they 
have never conceived a theory of politics, which could be turned to 
use, but such as might be taken for a chimera, or might have been 
formed in Utopia, or in that golden age of the poets when, to be 
sure, there was least need of it. i\ccordmgly, as in all sciences, 
which have a useful application, so especially in that of politics, 
theory is supposed to be at variance with practice; and no men are 
esteemed less fit to direct public affairs than theorists or philoso- 


phers.” “ 

Insisting upon absolute, stark realism as the starting point, 
Spinoza announced that he wms “resolved to demonstrate by a cer- 
tain and undoubted course of argument, or to deduce from the veiy 
condition of human nature, not what is new and unheard of, but 
only such things as agree best with practice.” ^ Statesmen, he 
pointed out, had written far more happily on politics than philoso- 
phers, They took experience for their mistress and taught nothing 
inconsistent with practice. Justly, perhaps, might they be accused 
of being more crafw than learned and even of plotting against man- 
kind, but that did not alter the fact that they had come closer to 

truth than philosophers. “No doubt nature has taught them, thai 

3 lbi£. p. 261. ^ Ibid., p. 287, ^ Ibid., p. 288. 



vices will exist, while men do’’; hence they have made a specialty of 
the ari of anticipating and capitalizing human weaknesses. 

The fundamental fact of politics is that “men are so situated that 
they cannot live without some general law.” ^ This results from the 
nauire of man and the nature of the environment in which he is 
placed. The power whereby these things be, is the very power of 
God himself; whence it follows that every natural thing or operation 
is intrinsically right. Reverting then to the concepts set forth in the 
Triohgico-Poliiical Treatise^ Spinoza repeats the demonstration that 
nataral right is the right to be or do whatever is consonant with the 
.aws of nature. Ignorance, stupidity, passion, and desire, as well as 
reason and virtue, are parts of nature, and hence must be accounted 
parts of natural right. It is also a part of nature that men should 
strive to preserve themselves, better themselves, achieve greater se- 
curiw and liberty. Instinct and reason both teach them that these 
objects may be best attained in organized society. Hence, the state; 
which is also based on natural right. 

Between the state and the individual, then, there is no debatable 
ground. In so far as the individual is unable, pursuing his own im- 
pulses and reason, to safeguard himself and advance his own wel- 
fare, the state has rightful authority over him. Many coming to- 
gether and uniting their strength, have more natural power, and 
hence more natural right, than each separately. Conversely, men 
sundered by hatred and violence have each less natural power and 
^.^erefore less natural right than men united in the bond of state- 
hood. This greater right of the organized multitude is called do- 
minion. Since “every citizen depends not on himself, but on the 
mmmonwealth, all whose commands he is bound to execute, and 
hcj has no right to decide, what is equitable or iniquitous, just or 
unjust. But, on the contrary, as the body of the dominion should, 
so to speak, be guided by one mind, and consequently the will of the 
cominonwealth must be taken to be the will of all; what the State 
decides to be just and good must be held to be so decided by every 
indhidual. And so, however iniquitous the subject may think the 

commonwealth’s decisions, he is none the less bound to execute 

them.” - 


Is not the political state, then, contrary to reason? No, replies 
Spinoza; the state is reason magnified. The highest reason impels 

302 - 303 . 
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men :o enter the commonwealth: sound reason dictates that ii be 
maintained; "reason akogether teaches to seek peace, and peace 
cannot be maintained, unless the commonwealth’s general laws be 
kent unbroken. And so, the more a man is guided by reason, that is, 
the more he is free, the more constantly he will keep the laws of the 
commonwealth, and execute the commands of the supreme auihor- 
itv whose subject he is. Furthermore, the civil state is naturallv or- 
dained to remove general fear, and prevent general sufferings, and 
therefore pursues above everything the very end, after which everr 
one, who is led bv reason, strives, but in the natural state strives 
vainly. Wherefore, if a man who is led by reason, has sometimes to 
do by the commonwealth’s order what he knows to be repugnant 
to reason, that harm is far compensated by the good, which he 
derives from the existence of a civil state. For it is reason’s oun 
law, to choose the less of two evils; and accordingly we may 
conclude, that no one is acting against the dictate of his own 
reason, so far as he does what by the law of the commonwealth 
is to be done.” ^ 

What a perfectly monstrous doctrine ! cries the apostle of libeny. 
It is sheer absolutism, no less, Spinoza is worse than Hobbes, his 
logic more subtle and relentless. Away with him! But wait. The 
state can do wrong, Spinoza says. It does wTong when it violates rea- 
son. ‘*For were the commonwealth bound by no laws or rules . . , 
we should have to regard it not as a natural thing, but as a chi- 
mera.” “ The commonwealth is founded in reason; its reason for 
being is to allay fear and bestow liberty, to enable men to enjoy life 
more abundantly; w'hen it goes into reverse, disregards the reason oi 
its existence, it ceases to be a commonwealth. ‘Tor the person or 
persons that hold dominion, can no more combine with the keeping 
up of majesty the running with harlots drunk or naked about the 
streets, or the performances of a stage-player, or the open violation 
or contempt of laws passed by themselves, than they can combine 
existence with non-existence.” ^ But the redress of wrongs perpe- 
trated by the state “pertain not to civil jurisprudence, but to the law 
of nature, since they cannot be vindicated by the civil law, but by 
the law of w^ar.” - In other words, the appropriate remedy for 
wrongs of state is revolution. Successful revolution is its own vindi- 
cation; it is one with natural law and natural right. 


2 Ibid,, p. 310. 
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Spinoza did not advocate revolution or attempt to furnish ethical 
’lustificaiion for it. To him it was merely a natural phenomenon — 
ihe inevitable consequence of the state’s failure to follow those laws 
of nature which make for the stability and survival of states. If 
those holding dominion in the commonwealth choose to disregard 
the laws of nature in respect to sovereignty, they are the authors of 
their own destruction, just as the man who swallows strychnine, 
whetlier in ignorance of its qualities or not, is the author of his own 
fate. A man who wishes to survive and prosper must obey the laws 
cf nature; so also must a state. 

There are good commonwealths and bad ones in Spinoza’s opin- 
ion, bui no ideal ones. The best commonwealth is the one w^hich is 
so founded and conducted as to assure its subjects “the utmost self- 
preservation.” ^ Sedition, lawlessness, and injustice “are not so 
much to be imputed to the wickedness of the subjects, as to the bad 
Slate of a dominion. For men are not born fit for citizenship, but 
must be made so.” ^ In general it is to be observed that states estab- 
lished by a free multitude are best, while those founded on conquest 
are usually worst. Machiavelli has shown how a clever prince, 
actuated solely by lust for power, may fortify his throne and wdeld 
tyannical authority; but this merely proves, according to Spinoza, 
me folly of trying to remove a tyrant without removing the causes 
which make him a tyrant, and, further, how cautious a people 
should be in entrusting authority to one man. 

Ai considerable length in the Political Treatise Spinoza descants on 
monarchy and aristocracy. The best methods of organizing and 
managing both forms are treated, and many sound and practical 
suggestions are made. Genuine monarchy he deems impossible, 
what is called so being in fact a form of aristocracy. From his treat- 
ment of aristocracy, it is evident that he favored a balanced system 
in which the power of the ruling class would be subject to many 
checks. Of democracy Spinoza had written only five paragraphs 
when death struck the pen from his hand. In the Theologico-Political 
Treatise he had said he believed democracy “to be of all forms of 
government the most natural and the most consonant with individ- 
ual liberty.” ^ It is therefore a great loss to the world to have been 
deprived of the cool and luminous wisdom he might have added to 
the literature of this stormy subject. 

p. 313, 


a Ibid., p. 207. 
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Spinoza the metaphysician and moral philosopher has over- 
shadowed Spinoza the political thinker. Envenoming prejudices 
originating with orthodox theologians to whom his ideas touch.nis' 
religion and his searching criticisms of the Scriptures were proof of 
atheism, have damned him for the godly, in political as well as 
religious thought. Uncritical enthusiasm lor his seeming irreli^or; 
has obscured for the ungodly the deep significance of both his re- 
lie^ious and political doctrines. Spinoza came as close to truth as 
any thinker of his age, probably closer. Yet he remains, even to- 
day, one of the least understood, or most misunderstood, of mortals. 
Truth, apparently, is not what the world wants of a philosopher, 
but reasons for believing what it wants to believe. 

The political thought of Spinoza was simply an extension to the 
political sphere of his famous doctrine of pantheism. Nature and 
God, according to his fundamental postulate, were one. The es- 
sence of the universe was unity. Everything in the universe was but 
a form or manifestation of the all-creative and all-pervading Power 
from which all things derive. Transposing this idea to the realm of 
politics, Spinoza saw the state as an utterly natural phenomenon. 
It was the product of human nature acting in response to the varied 
factors, forces, and conditions which make human nature what it is 
— human nature governed by natural law and exercising its nat- 
ural rights. Among living things the supreme law is self-preserva- 
tion and the second is self-satisfaction — the will to exist and the will 
to enjoy. These qualities are but expressions of the Infinite Power 
of which they partake. For a rational foundation of political au- 
thority, therefore, one must start with self-interest — sheer human 
selfishness. 

This, for some, is crass materialism; for others it is sordid realism; 
but for the objecdve student of political phenomena it is simply 
attempt to come to grips with facts, and no derogation either of 
God or humanity. The first concern of the scientist is not to dis- 
cover how’' things should be, but how they actually are, and why. 
Spinoza’s ideal commonwealth, had he visioned such a thing, un- 
doubtedly would have been a New Jerusalem of lo\dng fellowship 
and mutual accord. Spinoza was as kindly and self-effacing a man 
as ever breathed. But he wms not dealing in wishes and dreams. 
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He was trying to explain things as they are and to perceive how, 
taking them as they are, they may be utilized to the best advantage. 
In the Kingdom of Heaven or the Republic of Utopia men may be 
divested of all ego, purged of all self-seeking; but here on earth 
human behavior is primarily egoistic and naturally self-seeking. 
True, men may be educated to altruism and unselfishness, but 
only under conditions which render those qualities natural to 
human character. This last is the core of the Spinozan concept of 
ihe state. 

He regards human nature as neither noble nor depraved. It is 
simply what it is — first, concerned with self-preservation and next 
with self-aggrandizement. Man is a political animal, therefore, 
only in the sense that he finds political existence more congenial to 
bis nature than non-political existence. In all cases, Spinoza thinks, 
it is the lesser of Uvo evils. Men embrace the state because they have 
10 choose between that and destruction at the hand of a conqueror, 
or between that and ruinous anarchy. Political life affords greater 
security and greater liberty than would otherwise be possible. 
Political life is therefore natural to men; it affords greater oppor- 
nmity to satisfy the basic urges of human nature. The determining 
factor is power. If, as individuals, men had power adequate for 
self-preservation and self-satisfaction, they would never submit to 
authority. Not having that power, they seek the aid of a greater 
power to which they must submit or take the consequences of non- 
submission. The ambit of individual rights is no greater, then, than 
iiidhidual power, and, correspondingly, the rights of sovereign 
authority^ are limited only by its power. 

Thus far Spinoza was a materialist, and in full accord with 
Machiavelli and Hobbes. That might makes right, he thoroughly 
believed. Science proved it; so did philosophy. But Spinoza was a 
truer scientist and a more penetrating philosopher than any of his 
materialistic predecessors. He did not stop with the precept that 
might makes right. He asked, and also answered, the question, 
WTiat kind of might makes what kind of right? Might, he found to 
be of many differing species and degrees, and the right resulting 
from the application of might he also found to be of widely varied 
character. There was intelligent might and unintelligent might, 
creative might and destructive might, democratic might and auto- 
cratic might. There was despotic right and communal right, equi- 
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table rieh: and inequitable right, beneficent right and baneful 
right. Were these equally approved by science and philosophy? 
By no means, said Spinoza. They should be tested b\ theu* uiutn. 
not for the few but the many. That system of might (govemmen: 
is best which provides the utmost of securirs' and freedom for the 
sreat mass of its subjects; which, in other tvords, liberates human 
nature so far as can be with safety and liberU' for ail. 

If that be materialism,, the world has seen too little of it. S""' 




believed ihat inieiligence should rule the world, and would, if :t 
could be freed from the irammels of superstiiion and dogma. He 
was not afraid of human nature at its worst, if only intelligence 
were at the helm. But he was very much afraid of human nature 
in governments pretending to be founded on divine right, con- 
tractual right, or doctrinaire abstractions of any son. His aim in 
writing on politics was to still the winds of doctrine, bring sover- 
eignty out of the mists of legalism, annihilate the absurd and \iCx0u.5 
pedantries of political theory, and lead rulers and subjects to see 
that the state is a practical thing, justified only by its practical 
results. Ho wili- 0 '’-ihe-wisp XJtopia could lure him from the soLd 
path of fact and reason. Yet he was serenely confident that if men 
would truly establish commonwealths on factual foundations and 
then follow the dictates of practical intelligence, they could indeed 
build more stately mansions of common weal than had ever been 


known among mankind. 

Poor Spinoza was born about 300 years too soon. The world ivas 
no more ready for his political than his religious philosophy. It did 
not welcome his ideas, but could never ignore them. No great 
iconoclast is ever acclaimed as a prophet and teacher by coniein- 
porary generations. Nor is he ever passed over in silence. 
radicalism and irreverence always draw fixe from the snipers of the 
Old Guard. Battling valiantly against his iconoclasms, these 
doughty defenders of the true faith never fail to give currenc>mo his 
ideas. So it was with the political ideas of Benedict de Spinoza. 
No cult of political pragmatism bears his name, but his utilitarian 
concept of the state gradually permeated the thought of the world, 
and later, through the genius of such theorists as Bentham and 
Mill, was evolved into a dynamic system of political philosophy. 
His name is not associated with the monistic doctrine of sovereignly 
but nineteenth-century jurists, such as Austin and Jellinek, buili: 
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largely on the foundations that he prepared. Modern political 
os\-cho!og\' does not acknowledge his parenthood. Yet the fact 

remains that his analysis of the underlying psychology of political 
behavior was the first of its kind and is modern even by the stand- 
ards of the present day. Unfortunately for Spinoza’s reputation as 
a political philosopher the 'Theologico-Political Treatise was limited 
to a narrow field of inquiry and the Political Treatise was but a frag- 
ment of the work originally planned. Had he been able to complete 
the latter, especially the portions that were to treat the subjects of 
democracy and laws, he might not be dismissed, as he frequently is 
:o-day, as a great philosophic genius who incidentally touched upon 
political subjects. 


VIII 

The world’s first professor of international law should be an in- 
teresting study; and he is, if for no other reason, because of the 
unending dispute among scholars as to whether he is a figure of 
great significance or of no significance at all. Samuel Pufendorf was 
born near Chemnitz, in Saxony, on January 8, 1632, the same year 
in which Spinoza and Locke were born. 

Being the son of a Lutheran pastor, Pufendorf was sent to the 
Universit}^ of Leipzig to study theology. The narrow dogmatism of 
the divinity school went against his grain, and he rebelled. There- 
upon he quitted Leipzig and transferred to the University of Jena, 
where he took up the study of jurisprudence. At Jena he came un- 
der the influence of Erhard Weigel, an eminent mathematician and 
student of natural philosophy. Weigel is credited with having intro- 
duced Pufendorf to the doctrine of natural law and inspiring his 
great detachment of mind by teaching him the methods of mathe- 
matics. If that be true, Weigel should also be credited with having 
nearly mined Pufendorf’ s work for posterity by causing him to com- 
mit the folly of trying to apply mathematical modes of demonstra- 
tion to juristic concepts. 

After completing his studies at Jena, Pufendorf sought a teaching 
position. Finding none in his own country, he accepted a proffered 
appointment as tutor in the family of the Swedish minister to Den- 
mark. He had barely arrived in Copenhagen when war broke out 
Detween the two countries. Following the custom of the time, the 
Danes arrested and imprisoned the whole Swedish diplomatic 



establishment except tne minister nimseii; who wds iulk\ enougn tc 
e^caoe the country before he could be taken. Pufendorf was kept ii 
jail eisht montiis, bin was not mistreated save that he was deprived 
of all access to books and libraries. To occupy his time he under- 
r to ret'iew in ms mind ail his studies oi juriisprudence. a re' 


suit of his reflections he gradually evolved a system of jurisprudencf 
of his own. For diversion he committed this to writing, though witl 
no intention of publishing it. 

Upon his release from prison Pufendorf w’ent with the sons of hi 
employer to the Universiw of Leyden in Holland. He showed som 
of his friends there the manuscript he had wTitten during his cap 
tivit\' and was urged to have it published. Acting on this suggestio. 
he revised the w*ork and had it published m IdbOj under the iiti 

El€7Tl€7ltOTUTn JUTlSpTUdiflildi UniVET SollS llhtl duo Two Sooks on tfl6 Eli 

ments of Universal Jurisprudence, The volume attracted much alter 
tion, and as a consequence in 1661 the Elector of the PalatinatCj t 
^*'ininiTn TfiTip* fTuTTinilir bppTi d pd ted- Created a new orofessorshiD i 
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had drawn largely from both, but stating at the same time that in 
SDine particulars he disagreed with both. As a matter of fact he took 
his stand about midway between them and endeavored so far as 
:^ssible to reconcile their widely divergent doctrines. 

In common with practically all seventeenth-century political 
±dnkers Pufendorf accepted the hypothesis of a prepolitical state of 
nature and made natural law the sheet-anchor of his svstem of 
ihonghi. With Hobbes he agreed that the state of nature was a mis- 
erable condition, but did not vision it as a war of every man against 
everv' man. On the contrary, he deemed it a state of general peace, 
zhough not of general well-being. It fell short of that because the 
majorit}' of men in the state of nature did not, he thought, observe 
the law of nature, but were actuated by impulse and passion. 

WTiai was the law of nature? Even among the learned, said 
Pufendorf, there was no agreement. But he thought he could de- 
scribe it, even though he could not define it: 

“Although, when man comes into the light of day, his mind is found 
to be imbued with no knowledge of affairs, nevertheless, his intellect 
thus disposed God has so shaped that, after his powers have begun to 
exert themselves simultaneously with advancing years, from the in- 
spection of natural matters he conceives certain notions serviceable to a 
richer knowledge to be erected upon them later; and from the contem- 
plation of himself, he recognizes what actions, as being in harmony with 
his own nature, the Creator has wished him to perform, and what to 
avoid, as being repugnant to the same. ... By experience, therefore, 
It is weU established that, when, out of a state of infantile ignorance, the 
light of reason in man reveals itself with a little greater clarity, and turns 
itself to the contemplation of its own nature, his reason which has not 
been corrupted by emotions or vicious habits, dictates to him that it is 
right, indeed, for him to care for and save himself as far as he can; 
nevertheless, because he has observed that he has been destined by the 
Creator to cultivate society with other men, it is necessary so to modify 
bis care for himself as not to become himself unsociable with others, or 
not to have society among men disturbed. It is this very thing wEich we 
call the law of nature. This law, as has been said, comes to be known, 
without any supernatural aid, from a consideration of the nature and 
condition of man. Nor does this nature cease to be known because many 
have not the strength of natural capacity which would enable them to 
investigate the same by their own processes of reasoning, or because 
know’ledge of it is acquired by most men through information derived 
from others. For it is sufficient that the perspicacity of but mediocre 
intelligence can deduce it, and the rest of men, when, under the in- 
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struction of others, they have compared their acquired knowledge of h 
Tivith. th ^ condition cf their own nature, are able to obi2>erv e tricit ielw 
necessarily harmonizes with them. And as human society coalesces and 
is preserved by the law of nature, so this is by no means the least fruit cf 
societies 3.1r03.Qv cstsDlisliccij t02.tj in tlicnij xlirou^li mstmctiori ircir* 
others and by its verv' exercise, even the duller may learn the law cf 

nature.” ^ 


This prolix passage reveals much of both the strength and weari- 
ness of Pufendorf as a political theorist. His prolixity, though not a 
blemish but rather a grace ot style for the seventeenth century, nas 
made him all but unreadable for subsequent ages. Concealed, how- 
ev'er, in his circumambient phraseology was a genuine idea. Tne 
state of nature was a primitive condition comparable with child- 
hood — the childhood of the race, as it were. The law of nature com- 
prehended those norms of behavdor which experience and reason, 
the latter growdng out of both experience and instruction, showed 
uienj as they* adv^’anced in enlightenment, to be essential for tlieii 
own good and the good of the social entity of which nature designed 
them to be a part. Grotius had defined natural law as the dictate of 
right reason, universal and immutable, unchangeable even by God 
Himself. Hobbes had defined it as a body of principles, discovered 
by^ reason, which restrain men from any act incompatible wiih 
peace, security, and self“preser\‘’'ation. Pufendorf wms closer to 
Hobbes than Grotius; but his natural law was the product of reason 
and experience in societyq whereas that of Hobbes was the produci 
of individual reason. 

Holding this view of natural law, Pufendorf rejected the Grotian 
concept of international law as including, in addition to natural la'^\, 
the common usages and customs of nations in their mutual dealings, 
and maintained that international law was merely part oi natural 
law. Likewise he rejected the Hobbesian concept of war as tnc 
natural condition of international society, and argued that peace 
was more in harmony wdth natural law than war. Unfortunate!) 
he felt obliged to admit so many exceptions and qualifications to the 
normal condition that his thesis was largely vitiated. 

In explaining the transition from the state of nature to political 
society^ Pufendorf was particularly shrewd and ingenious. Prun^ 
societies, such as the family, the church, or trade guilds, he attrib- 

i The Elements of Universal Jurisprudence (Carnegie Classics of International Law, 1931)^ 
pp. 239-240. 
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u'ed to the instinctive social impulses of mankind; but the state, he 
in-isied, was the product of a deliberate compact — in fact, of a tvvo- 
Uld compact; first a contract between the individual members to 
establish and maintain a civil society, and second a contract be- 
nveen the citizens and their rulers regulating the duties of the for- 
mer and the powers of the latter. Upon this concept of the nature 
of the state Pufendorf erected tus theory of sovereignty. 

Authority over things which are one’s own Pufendorf defined as 
liber w; authority over others and things belonging to others he 
called sovereignty. “Now sovereignty,” he said, “is either absolute 
or nstricied. It is the former, when its acts cannot be rendered void 
bv any third person who is superior, nor be refused obedience on 
the part of those over whom sovereignty is exercised, upon the basis 
of some right which has been sought or retained by a pact entered 
into at the time when the sovereignty was established. It is the 
latter, when one or the other, or both of these, can take place. For 
one’s sovereignty admits of restriction in a twofold fashion, either 
when, by him who has a superior sovereignty, the power of the one 
who exercises his sovereignty is checked, or those who obey are 
absolved from the obligation of taking specific orders; or when 
those who have pui themselves under some one’s command, have 
by a pact made for themselves the express reservation that they are 
unwilling to be bound by his orders in certain things. Such re- 
striction is not at all repugnant to nature. For, since he to whom 
sovereignty is given possesses otherwise no right over me, and there- 
fore holds by my mere free will whatever authority he has over me, 
i: is assuredly patent that it rests with me how far I care to admit his 
sovereignty over me. And yet these restrictions ought not to be of 
such a kind that they overturn the purpose of sovereignty and re- 
duce it to absolutely nothing, or render unavailing the pact between 
the ruler and the ruled. ... In the second place, sovereignty is 
either private or public. The former belongs to persons as private in- 
dhiduals for the use of each as such. . . . Public sovereignty is that 
which comes to persons in their public capacity for the use of civil 
society. If this sovereignty be supreme in the state it has an adjunct 
authority, which men call eminent, over the persons and property of 
subjects, an authority which is stronger than any rights whatsoever 
of individuals, but one to be exercised only for the public safety.” ^ 
pp. 56 57. 




ere in 




'f ali2:ned himself with Grotius rather thar 


Hobbes. The absoinie and unqualified dominion of man over man 
his reason could not sustain. Yet he could not go the whole distance 
with Grodus and hold sovereignu’ to be a mere right of governing 
which was disposable like properu' on any conditions whatsoever. 
Pufendorr s sovereign tv, though capable of limitation, is absolute 
when social welfare requires it, buf not so when social welfare, as 
understood bv reasonable men, is violated. Vague and elusive 


social 


unaerst 


though it was as an intellectual concept, this was a practical sort 
of sovereig’mv' bv ^^vnicn men could readil\ li\e and adjust their 


affairs. 

On the whole Pufendorf was a very practical sort of thinker, 
seldom pressing a doctrine to its logical extremes if it could not be 
made to square with expediency and reality. Slavery he explained 
and justified as a form of limited liberty, of which there were many 
other species. The servitude might be based on contract, inherit- 
ance punishment, and various other lawful restrictions on iiberr\ . 
Private property he declared essential to the existence of society' and 
in full accord with the law of nature. The right of occupation or 
asserting possession was sufficient to establish ownership under the 
law of nature, there being a tacit pact that each would recognize 
this right in others in order to avoid strife and promote security. 
The transmission of title to the successors of owners who had ac- 
quired property by virtue of occupatio caused endless difficulty; and 
‘Svhen men multiplied and separated into States, it rested with 
these same States to determine the effects of proprietorship and to 

include it within definite limits. . . ^ 

In the field of international law, in which his influence was con- 
siderable. Pufendorf was remarkable for the boldness with which 
he departed from particularism and postulated a universal la'w of 
which the law of nations was but a component part, i et it was 
characteristic of him to compromise this grand ideal with such 
sweeping concessions to the practical that his readers had difficulty 
in keeping sight of the ideal. In treating of war, for example, he 
took the position that peace was the relationship of states prescribed 
by natural law. Logically, then, war was illegal and inadmissible. 
But Pufendorf declined to take this position. Instead, percehiog 
as a practical man that states were ever engaged in “just” %vars, he 


i Ibid., pp. 36-37. 
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Vsaiized war under certain conditions, saying, '‘^since the obligation 
of' observing the law of nature ceases when that other does not 
obser\*e the same law toward me, there arises thence, as a sort of 
subsidiary status for man, war^ when our safety cannot be secured 
fxcepi bv force.” ^ Which was letting down the bars as far as any 
uraciical statesman could wish. 

X 

Pufendorf had an enormous vogue in his own time and his popu- 
iariw continued well into the eighteenth century. That he exerted 
a ^eai influence upon the development of political thought, es- 
oeciallv juridical thought, there can be no doubt, though there are 
sharp differences of opinion as to whether his influence was funda- 
mental and progressive. Some writers on international law assert 
ihat he contributed nothing to the development of that science, 
going so far in some instances as to say that his influence has re- 
larded rather than promoted international jurisprudence. Others 
feel that, for all its shortcomings, his theory of international law was 
a forward step in legal philosophy, and that his acute comments on 
ihe necessity of attempts at amicable settlement before war is jus- 
:ined, have done much to further international conciliation by 
mediation, arbitration, and other means. 

Pufendorf s was an insinuating rationalism, though by no means 
so brutally logical as that of Hobbes or so rigorously scientific as 
that of Spinoza. Like Locke, he was eminently persuasive. He 
shocked no one, offended no one. He rejected divine right and 
relegated divine law to the background, yet suffered no anathemas 
irom the pious. Why? Because he imported morals into nature, 
treated moral obligation as a phenomenon of nature, and virtually 
identified morals with natural law. Sharing Spinoza^s pantheism, 
he made God and nature one; but looking on nature, he saw what 
ought to be; whereas Spinoza saw what actually was. Not unnat- 
urally, therefore, Pufendorf rather than Spinoza came to be the 
Honored herald of eighteenth-century deism, which combined pan- 
tneism and idealism in a moral order making God synonymous 
with goodness. 

In Pufendorf s thought the state became a moral entity, and the 
relation of states to one another was the same as that of individuals 

^ Bii., p. 13 . 


in tiie state oi nature, ihev were bound Dy trie law oi nature, wdii.:* 
dictaieci moral DCfia\’ior. It amon^ states* as amons mdA iQuan. 
the law of nature was not obsern'ea* might there not be impIieQ, as 
with individuals* a theoretical social compact — a socien- of natioru 
—to secure adherence to the law by which ail were bound? In fri 
suggestion Pufendorf launched an idea of vast possibilities. It was 
not a formal league of nations that he had in mind so much as a 
body of states coming to regard themselves as component parts oi 
an international social order under the reign of lawv Subjectively 
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i Ibid., p. 153. 
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provement. Scientific curiosity overflowed all bounds. Experi- 
mentation became an avocation for all who professed any degree 


of sophistication. Every educated gentleman’s kitchen became a 
laboratory and his drawing-room a museum. Science and phi- 
losophy were the absorbing topics of conversation in boudoir and 
parlor. Princes gained kudos by subsidising scientists and literal}' 
men and attaching them to their courts. To shine in reflected glor}' 
was better than not to shine at all. Benjamin Franklin, a provincial 
savant of lowly origin, hobnobbed with kings and had all the 
grandees of Paris at his feet. The fame of Goethe raised the petty 
court of Saxony to international eminence. Catherine of Russia was 
credited with a ten-strike when she lured the great Diderot lo 
St. Petersburg. Frederick the Great, no paragon of self-abnegation, 
swallowed pride in great gulps to placate the vanity of Voltaire and 


keep him at Potsdam. 

It is said to be half of the greatness of Frederick that he ‘‘made 
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-oom for ihe Aufkldrung.^^ To be an enlightened ruler was his 
oft-avowed aim, and he professed himself ^The first servant of his 
oeople,'" reigning not by divine right but by virtue of rational neces- 
4r\’. Monarchs all over Europe were infected by the same spirit of 
■^arionalism. Charles III of Spain, Joseph II of Austria, and even the 
imperious Catherine II of Russia ardently embraced the Aufkld- 
ring and pronounced themselves liberals. They would be enlight- 
ened autocrats, welcoming criticism and seeking the guidance of phi- 
losophers and scientists. Writers hailed the coming of a golden age 
of humanitarianism and spoke of ‘hree humanity’’ and ‘^cosmopol- 
iianism” more enthusiastically than of nationalism and patriotism. 

But the Big Reform never came off. The old order was too 
deeply intrenched. Enlightened despotism could not shake it. Rulers 
who tried tempering absolutism with moderation and reason found 
themselves faced with a choice between autocracy and impotence. 
Strong monarchs, such as Frederick and Catherine, solved the prob- 
lem by professing liberalism and practicing autocracy; but weaker 
ones, such as Joseph II and Charles III, vacillated and were lost. 
Having the noblest ideals and best intentions rulers ever avowed, 
they were the least popular and least respected kings of their day. 
The old regime persisted; it would die before it would change. 

The era of the Enlightenment failed, therefore, to attain its ob- 
iectives. Its importance lies not in what it created but in what it 
destroyed. Its ideal was reform; its effect was revolution. It sought 
the gradual substitution of a society swayed by truth and reason for 
one dominated by ancient absolutes, but it taught doctrines that 
could result only in the demolition of the social system it hoped to 
save. By the final decade of the century it had so completely done 
its work that social and political structures in many European 
countries were ready to collapse at the first violent shock. This 
came first, as we know, in France. The intellectuals of the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries had sowed the wind and reaped the 
whirlwind. 

Many immortal names are associated with the Enlightenment — 
poets, essayists, philosophers, scientists, and statesmen. It would 
be impossible to name them all, and unfair to mention one above 
the rest. In the field of political thought a veritable host of writers 
dedicated their pens to the cause of enlightenment, and of those 
who made lasting contributions none were more influential or more 
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representative than the charming and persuasive Frenchman. 
Charles Louis dc Secondat. Baron de ilontesquieu; and the brilliant 
Scotsman. David Hume 


II 

The life-history of the Baron de Montesquieu is quickly told. It 
is the placid story of a life devoted to scholarship, letters, and polite 
society — a life almost wholly devoid of adventure or romance out- 
side the bounds of the inteileciual; a life on which fame and forrane 
smiled early and often, and which ran its course as untroubled as a 
summer day. 

Charles Louis de Secondat, as he was christened at birthj was of 
noble lineage. His father was Jacques de Secondat. second son of 
the Baron de \Iontesquieu: his mother was Francoise de Penel, 
heiress of the estate of La BrMe near Bordeaux^ where Charles 
Louis was born on January IS, 1689. Both parents w’ere of the an- 
cient aristocracy which esteemed and practiced the precept cf 
noblesse oblige^ and the son was given an education designed to in- 
culcate that ideal. At the age of seven his mother died and he in- 
herited her estate^ assuming the title Baron de la Brede which went 
with it. Private tutors were provided for the young nobleman, and 
in 1700 he was sent to the school of the Oratorian Brethren at Juiliv 
where he remained eleven years. Then he took up the study of law 
and was admitted to the grade of counselor in 1714. The following 
year he married. It was a business transaction rather than a love 
match, the lady being an heiress w’'hose fortune materially aug- 
mented the properties of de la BrMe. Despite the absence of ro- 
mantic love, however, it is said that the parties to the marriage 
became cordial friends and remained so throughout life. 

In 1716 fortune called again at Charles Louis* door. His fathers 
elder brother, holder of the title of de Montesquieu and president of 
the parliament of Bordeaux, died bequeathing his fortune, his title, 
and his judicial office to young La Brede on condition that he take 
the name of Montesquieu. He accepted and was thereafter known 
as Baron de Montesquieu. For twelve years he continued as chief 
magistrate at Bordeaux, but his heart was not in the job. Sociew 
and literature were the things he loved, and he indulged them even 
to the neglect of his judicial responsibilities. 

Dabbling in literature on the side, he wTote and published in 1721 
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his iirsi book, the Persian Letters. Purporting to consist of the letters 
oitw'O Persians traveling in France, this was a biting and piquantly 
iiceniious satire on the follies of politics and religion and European 
cocietv in general. The book made an enormous stir and ran 
:hrongh many editions. Though it was published anon^miously, the 
fact that Montesquieu was the author became generally known. 
His reputation as a literary man was made. His judicial duties be- 
came increasingly irksome, and finally he sold his office and moved 
ro Paris where he could devote himself to social and literary in- 
terests exclusively. 

In 1728 iVlontesquieu set forth on a long tour of Europe. He 
visited Austria, Hungary, Italy, Germany, and England, carefully 
obser\ing men and institutions wherever he went. In England he 
soeni eighteen months, making the acquaintance of leading states- 
men and scholars and studying English political institutions, then 
regarded as the freest in the world. During this residence in Eng- 
land he conceived a great admiration for English country life and 
also for the political constitution of the English nation. When he 
returned to France, instead of taking up his abode in Paris, he went 
back to his estate at La Brede and sought as nearly as possible to 
live like an English county squire. 

At La Brede Montesquieu passed the remainder of his days, 
dividing his time between the supervision of his properties and his 
ail-absorbing studies and literary pursuits. In the social season he 
made occasional visits to Paris, but he could not long resist the call 
of his library and his increasingly ambitious literary projects. Many 
wirings issued from the pen of Montesquieu during this fruitful 
period. The most important were the Considerations on the Causes of 
the Greatness and Decline of the Romans in 1734, the Dialogue of Sulla 
erd Berates in 1745, and The Spirit of Laws in 1748. The last named 
was his masterpiece. It dwarfed all else that he had done and 
gained him a place among the immortals. He wrote little more, but 
iived long enough to know something of the prodigious fame that 
would accrue to the author of The Spirit of Laws. Death (probably 
from pneumonia) came suddenly in 1755, his 66th year. 

Ill 

It would be hard to name a book that has ever achieved speedier, 
wider, or more lasting fame than The Spirit of Laws. It has been 
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rated as tde loremosr prose worK oi me eignteentn century, which i 
extravagant praise indeed: for no century in the world's hisior 
produced more excellent prose, or a greater abundance of it. Tt 
of Lazi's mav or mav not have been the ne plus ultra of eight 


e treatise on 


eenih cemurv prose, but none will deny that ii was deserving c 
extravagant praise. It had content and it had style, both of super 
iative Quaiitv. It is no exaggeration to pronounce it the most reari 
able treatise on poiiticai science ever written. And. in s' 
contrast with most of its contemporaries, it is quite as read: 
the twentieth century as it was in the eighteenth. Aloreover. 
of the type that loses little in translation. In English. G( 
Spanish, or any other tongue it retained practically all of the f 
and soarkle of the French original. Were the content of the I 









deavored to assume the spirit of the ancients, lest I should consider those 
rhinos as alike which are really different, and lest I should miss the differ- 
ence of those which appear to be alike. 

"I have not drawn my principles from my prejudices, but from the 

nature of things. 

•‘Here a great many truths will not appear till we have seen the chain 
which connects them with others. The more we enter into particulars, 
ihe more we shall perceive the certainty of the principles on which they 
are founded. . . . 

'd write not to censure anything established in any country whatso- 
ever. Every nation will here find the reasons on which its maxims are 
founded; and this will be the natural inference, that to propose altera- 
tions belongs only to those who are so happy as to be born with a genius 
capable of penetrating the entire constitution of a state. 

*“Ii is not a matter of indifference that the minds of the people be en- 
li^hiened. The prejudices of magistrates have arisen from national 
prejudice. In a time of ignorance they have committed even the great- 
est evils without the least scruple; but in an enlightened age they even 
tremble while conferring the greatest blessings. They perceive the 
ancient abuses; they see how they must be reformed; but they are sen- 
sible also of the abuses of a reformation. They let the evil continue, if 
they fear a worse; they are content with a lesser good, if they doubt a 
greater. . . . 

“The most happy of mortals should I think myself could I contribute 
10 make mankind recover from their prejudices. By prejudices I here 
mean, not that which renders men ignorant of some particular things, 
but whatever renders them ignorant of themselves.” ^ 

Thus the reader is warned that he is entering upon no conven- 
tional excursion in political didactics, no steamy exercise in apolo- 
getics. He is invited, on the contrary, to shed his preconceptions 
and peer into the nature of things; to look at facts, unplumbed 
oceans of facts; to examine their causes and constituents, to perceive 
iheir significance and relationships, and to see what principles 
underlie or emerge from them. This will not be a treatise on gov- 
ernment alone, but on social existence as a whole. 

Laws are concrete social facts — crystallizations of social experi- 
ence, by-products of social adjustment; ‘^‘necessary relations,’’ said 
Montesquieu in the opening sentence of his first chapter, ''arising 
from the nature of things.” ^ If, therefore, you would know the 
truth about human society, seek the "spirit” of laws — the soul and 

^ The spirit of Laws (World's Greatest Literature, 1900), Vol. xi, pp. xxxi-xxxiii. 

‘Bid., p. 1. 
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the mere critic, but of the lawmaker who wool: 
tilize the results of criticism to formulate legislation appropriate u 


the characteristics and needs of anv given societw He would nro- 
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vide bricks and mortar, and also architectural designs, for the 
modern Solon or Lycurgus. And the materials he would suppiv, 
the plans he would recommend, would be such as take form in the 
matrix of nature. Lei men follow nature, make intelligent use of 
what nature prescribes, and they shall see the truth and find the 
wav to construct better social systems. 

#' A 

He opens the treatise, therefore, with a discussion of laws in 
general; their relation to different beings, their wpes and charac- 
teristics. The entire universe is regulated by laws, he observes. The 
Creator has so ordained; it is the only way creative iniclligence 
could function. So ‘“all beings have their laws: the Deitv' His laws, 
the material u^orld its laws, the intelligences superior to man their 
laws, the beasts their laws, man his laws.’^ ^ WTierever there are 
relations between things, there are laws governing those relations. 
“Tariicular intelligent beings may have laws of their own making, 
but they have some likewise which they never made''; ^ which 
arise, like the laws of inanimate nature, from relations in which the 
intelligence or non-intelligence of the subject is no factor. ‘"Alan, 
as a physical being, is like other bodies governed by invariable laws. 
As an inteliigent being, he incessantly transgresses the laws estab- 
lished by God, and changes those of his own instituting.'^ - For the 
nature of an intelligent being requires it to be a free agent; and 
since its intelligence is finite and limited, it is prone to err. Hence 
"*tlie intelligent world is far from being so well governed as the 


p. 1. 


2 Ibid., pp. 2-3. 
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physical*' ' Man '"is left to his private direction, though a limited 
bein^* and subject, like ail finite intelligences, to ignorance and 
error: even his imperfect knowledge he loses; and as a sensible 
creature, he is hurried away by a thousand impetuous passions. 
Such a being might every instant forget his Creator; God has there- 
rbre reminded him of his duty by the laws of religion. Such a being 
15 liable at every^ moment to forget himself; philosophy has provided 
against this by the laws of morality. Formed to live in society, he 
might forget his fellow-creatures; legislators have, therefore, by 
political and civil laws, confined him to his duty.'' ^ 

Before there were such laws, however, there was human exist- 
ence. Men lived then under the laws of nature; laws which derived 
their quality from character of the human animal and his mode of 
life, tyhat sort of creature was man in this primitive state of nature 
and what were the laws of nature? In his most primitive condition 
man would not have knowledge; he would have only the faculty of 
knowing. The first thing he would think about would be self- 
preservation, and he would adapt all his behavior to that end. He 
would not, as Hobbes had supposed, be a ravening wolf seeking to 
conquer and destroy. His supreme passion would be to save him- 
seE; and he would be a fear-stricken savage ^Trembling at the mo- 
don of a leaf, and flying from every shadow"; - he would become 
aggressive only as wolves do in fact, when spurred by hunger or con- 
fronted by danger from which there was no flight. The first law of 
nature, then, would be peace and security. 

The second thing pre-social man would think about would be the 
satisfaction of his wants. Sustenance would be the first of these, but 
there are many more. Actuated by fear, he would tend to shun his 
leilow-creatures; but, finding that they also shunned him, would 
lose his fear and find satisfaction in contact with others of his kind. 
Tiiis would constitute the second law of nature. The pleasure de- 
rived from contact with other men would be enhanced by the at- 
traction of the sexes. The mutual pleasures resulting from sex con- 
tacts would give rise to a third law of nature, the law of association. 
At this point knowledge would have developed to a state where in- 
telligence could function. Men would have not only an impulse to 
unite, but reasons for doing so. Thence would arise the fourth law of 
nature, the rational desire to live in societies. 


- Ibid.^ pp. 4-5. 


"AS soon as man eniers into a state of societ\' he loses the sense of 
his weakness; equal! w ceases, and then commences the state of 
war.*' * Strife ceveions alons v^vo lines. Individuals in sociew V.vp 
their timidity; the human ego expands; the individual gains a con- 
sciousness of nower, a desire for personal aggrandizement; each ner- 
son is thus impelled lo convert to his own special benefit the advan- 
tages of the society to which he belongs. Thus in socieA there 
det'elops a state of war beUveen individuals. Societies themselves 
.erffo a similar transformation. Each begins to feel its strens^ih 

. aggressive. WTiereupon we have a state o 
fhese two states of war give rise to positive! 
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*jr the betterment of human institutions. Absolutes and abstrac- 
had no place in his philosophy; he was interested in the rela- 
tions of things and how these relations bear fruit in widely differing 
instirations and laws. The problem of political science, as he con- 
'"eived it, was not to discover a thread of truth and reason common 
:: ah situations, but to find out what was true and rational in each 
particular situation, and from this to evolve a body of principles for 
die guidance of the legislator in any situation. 

The plan of the treatise is easy to follow. It embraces six primary 
drdsions of inquiry; (1) laws in relation to systems of government, 
2 i laws in relation to climate and soil, (3) laws in relation to man- 
ners and customs, (4) laws in relation to commerce and money, (5) 
laws in relation to population, (6) laws in relation to religion. After 
an exhaustive exploration of these subjects the book closes with a 
comparative summary of the various species of law, their distinct 
objecis and functions, and the way in which laws ought to be made 
and applied. 

The first inquiry, dealing with laws in their relation to govern- 
ment is the most extensive. Montesquieu distinguished three major 
ypes of government — despotic, monarchical, and republican — and 
dassified republican governments as either democracies or aristoc- 
racies. Each of these basic forms of government, he says, has its own 
peculiar nature or structure; and its laws, which are its fundamental 
institutions, conform to that nature. More important yet, each has 
its own peculiar principle or motive force which makes it work as it 
does. 

Democracy first engages Montesquieu’s attention. Since this is a 
ibnii of government in which supreme power is possessed by the 
whole body of people, says he, the laws fundamental to this govern- 
ment are those establishing the right of suffrage. The regulation of 
the right to vote should be the foremost concern of the legislator in 
iraming a democratic government. “The people . . . ought^ to 
tave the management of everything within their reach: that which 
exceeds their abilities must be conducted by their ministers.” ^ 
Paough the people do not have the ability to conduct the adminis- 
uation themselves, they are well qualified to choose their magis- 
iiaies and call them to account. The great peril in a democracy is 
aie failure to draw a proper line between the functions the people 

'Isii,, pp. 9-10. 
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are cacable o: performing and those which should be deie2:aied re 
magistraies. In a popular governmeni, says Montesquieu, “pubh: 
business must be carried on with a certain motion, neither too Quick 
nor ICO siow. But the mjotion of the people is always either too re- 
miss or too violent. Sometimes with a hundred thousand arms thev 
overturn all before them: and sometimes with a hundred thousard 
feet thev creep like insects.'' " He commends the wisdom of Scl"^ 
who divided the people of Athens into four classes, not for \*ot:n 
but for eligibility to office; the purpose being to confine popul 
selections to those qualified for public service. Social classes are 
bound to occur in a popular state. The legislator should perceive 
this and make suffrage arrangements accordingly; '‘on this tke 
duration and prosperity of democracy have ever depended/' * Tt 
allow the intelligent and propertied classes to be engulfed by the k:- 
digent and ignorant multitude is fatal. 

The principle of a democracy, in the Ivlontesquian sense, is virtue 
or probirvu "What I have here advanced/'' he writes, "is confirmed 
bv the unanimous testimonv of historians, and is extremelv aoje^- 
able to the nature of things.'’ - Unless there be a universal sense cf 
rectitude, a democracv is doomed. There is less need of this in other 
kinds of government where those who command and those viu 
obev are not one and the same. But in a democracv, "Wlien virtue 

lit ^ ^ 

is banished, ambition invades the minds of those who are disposed 
to receive it, and avarice possesses the whole communiuu The ob- 
jects of their desires are changed; \vhai they were fond of before has 
become indifferent; they were free while under the restraint of laws, 
but they would fain now be free to act against law; and as each citi- 
zen is like a slave who has run a^vay from his master, that which was 
a maxim of equity he calls rigor; that which was a rule of action he 
styles constraint; and to precaution he gives the name of fear. Fru- 
galiup and not the thirst of gain, now passes for avarice. Formerly 
the wealth of individuals constituted the public treasure, but now 
this has become the patrimony of private persons. The members ci 
the commonwealth riot on the public spoils, and its strength is only 
the powxr of a few, and the license of many.’’ ^ 

Montesquieu had reference to the degradation of democracy in 
the ancient world, for modern democracies were not then born; bui 
the decay of virtue and the consequent "riot on public spoils" may 
^ Ik'd, 2 pp. 20-2!. 
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-.f ceen in twentieth-century democracies as well. We call it ^^pres- 
r-e noiiiics/' "raiding the pork-barrel,” ^Shaking the plum tree,” 

the patronage,” and various other euphonious eva- 
nrpv. Montesquieu would be more candid; he would call these 
the rotting of democratic virtue. 

The virtue which constitutes the principle of a democracy is not 
ar inteilectuai quality, but an emotion, and is rooted in the love of 
Msaiirv' and equality, declares Montesquieu. The laws of a democ- 
’*aw should be designed to foster and perpetuate these qualities. 
To this end he advocates laws preventing the concentration of 
orooerw and wealth. The object of such laws should not be to 
*^uablish exact equality of economic status, but to forestall extreme 
irecuaiities. Moderate riches he regards as an excellent thing for a 
democracy. Frugality goes along with equality. Extreme poverty 
and extreme wealth destroy the sturdy character which comes from 
the oractice of systematic and intelligent economy. Therefore he 
'.voTd have laws which “should set every poor citizen so far at his 
ease as to be able to work like the rest, and every wealthy citizen in 
such mediocrity as to be obliged to take some pains either in pre- 
servirxg or acquiring a fortune.” ^ 

In an aristocracy the situation is quite different. There the 
soDreme power is lodged in the hands of a special class or group of 
chizens, and the rest of the people are their subjects. The form of 
the ^overnmeni should be determined by the number of people in 
the governing class. If they are numerous, there must be a senate 
cr oiher governing body lo act in matters where the whole body of 
rubles cannot. This in turn will call for some system of selecting 
tre legislators and magistrates. Cooptation is not desirable, for it 
criy perpetuates abuses. The best rule is to compensate greatness 
:f power by brevity of duration. A year at most is as long as the 
rristocratic magistrate or legislator can safely be allowed to hold 
:$ce. It is wise to have the largest possible number of the nobility 
share in the exercise of power. Then the governing party or faction 
^tili be least disposed to oppress any others. It is also prudent in an 
aristocracy to remove all invidious distinctions between the nobility 
ard the mass of people. “Aristocratic families ought, therefore, as 
much as possible, to level themselves in appearance with the people. 
The more an aristocracy borders on democracy, the nearer it ap- 
p. 46 . 



proachcs periecnon: and, in proportion as it draws towards monar- 
chy the more it is imnerfeci.'' * 

\\ nile virrae is requisite in an anstocracVj it is not so viiaL sav 
Montesquieu, as in a democracy. ‘uAn aristocratic government has 
an inherent vigor, unknown to democracy. The nobles form a 
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for public service; they should be content with honor, 
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xes; the temptation to exploit the people would be loo 
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ley might not fortify their political power with ecoi 
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are ihe most pernicious conditions that can occur in an aristocracy, 
and the laws should be aimed to prevent their occurrence. The 
nobilit^’ should not be allowed to fall into debt, or, on the other 
hand, to accumulate vast estates. There should be substantial 
equaiit}' among them, and everything should be done to prevent 
rivalries and quarrels. 

A monarchy, as defined by Montesquieu, is where a single person 
governs under fundamental laws; i.e., a constitutional monarchy. 
The nature of the government is determined by the laws regulating 
ihe intermediate, subordinate, and dependent powers. These laws 
nertain to the prerogatives, potvers, and functions of the peerage, 

A 

the cierg}’, the municipal corporations, and other channels through 
which the power of the monarch flows. Such establishments are 
essential to a monarchy. Do away with them and you soon have 
either a popular or a despotic government. The intermediary 
agencies serve as a restraint on both monarch and people, and thus 
tend to preserve the government in its true form. 

The principle of monarchical government, Montesquieu explains, 
is honor — honor in the sense of aspiration for preferments and titles. 
In a republic this would be bad, but in a monarchy it is a salutary 
thing. 'Tt is with this kind of government as with the system of the 
universe, in which there is a power that constantly repels all bodies 
from ihe center, and a power of gravitation that attracts them to it. 
Honor sets all parts of the body politic in motion, and by its very 
action connects them; thus each individual advances the public 
good, while he thinks only of promoting his own interest.’’ ^ 

The laws of a monarchy should be congenial to the principle of 
honor. They should sustain and preserve the intermediary^ estab- 
lishments of the monarchy, particularly the nobility. The nobility 
should be hereditary, and it is often desirable to permit them to 
preserve their estates undivided. Special privileges should go with 
ihe lands as well as the persons of the nobility. And these privileges 
should be confined to the nobility and be incommunicable to any 
other class. Commerce should be favored and encouraged for the 
people, that the prosperity of the country may be sufficient to sus- 
tain ihe monarch and his court. But the mode of taxation should be 
less odious than the taxes themselves. Monarchical government has 
advantages over both the republican and despotic forms, but care- 
’ Ml, p. 2S. 







ml atiention :o :he :a\vs i? necessary lo secure these advantace^ 
The executh/e power in a monarchy can act with greater exDedition 
than in a republic and is more permanent than in a despotism. One 
of the necessary m.eans of maintaining the proper balance in a mom 
archv and thus preserving its excellencies is a iudiciarv that 
serve as a depositary of the laws^ safe, guarding them against im- 
proper infraction and altering them to meet changing needs. 

In a despotic government power is invested in a single nerson 
unrestrained by law. The form of government follows the whim of 
the despot. He is likely. saysTlontesquieu^, to be lazy, voiupraous, 
and ignorant. Hence it will be natural for him to delegate his 
power to a vizier or chief minister. In this form of government 
virtue, moderation, and honor are wanting; the central principle 
or motivating force is fear. The despot and his favorites fear the 
people, fear any who may rise to distinction, fear each other. Thev 

ects in fear. Blind, passive obe 
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0 the root, and gather the fn 
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ion, preference of public to pri\-ate interest, love of law and love 
ountry. Should it fail in this, the republic is doomed. 

At great length Montesquieu descants on the theme that civil 
criminal law, sumptuary legislation, and likewise laws re- 
luxury and the condition of women should be adjusted to 
le type of government prevailing in a country. Severity of punish- 
len-s, he thinks, naturally and properly varies in proportion as 
cvernments favor or discourage liberty. Forms of procedure and 
-Tods ol judicial administration vary in like manner Should a 
country faU to fit its judicial administration and its substantive law 
g: crimes and civil rights to its governmental system, the results wfil 
oe most unfortunate. There wfil be no satisfactory standards of ius- 
t;ce, and the administration of justice ivill defeat its own purposes. 
l\nether and in what manner a country should encourage or dis- 
ourage luxury depends upon the kind of government it has 
Democracies and aristocracies, striving for equality or moderation’ 
mould repress luxury and foster frugality. Hence they should have 
severe sumptuary- la%vs designed to that end. In a monarchy how- 
ever, luxury IS both proper and desirable, and hence there sho’uld be 
le-.v sumptuary laws. The same is true of despotic states, though in 
a monarchy Imxury is a use of liberty, ivhereas in a despotism it is an 
souse of servitude. ‘‘Hence arises a very natural reflection. Re- 
/JDiics end ivith lu.xury; monarchies with poverty.” i The status 
u-omen in marriage, in respect to property, and in the matter of 
.e^aJ continence should also be regulated according to the charac- 
... 01 e government. Republican governments find it necessary- 
place women under severe restraint, not only proscribing vice 
-t t e very appearance of it. They must also regulate dowries and 
’.vomen-s estates, so that marriage wall not contribute to the rise of 
-u-wy. But in monarchical countries there is little need to restrain 
me conduct of women or limit their property rights. Luxury is 
^.propriate to such a state and the etiquette of monarchical society 

They are. in nufli, a meane 

selves a ^ despotic states, however, women are them- 

rhnrn ^ ^ ° uxury, and should accordingly be kept in most 

r-gorous serviPide There is no polite society to regulate their be- 

rabilin property rights would be dangerous to the 

-taDility of the government. 
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tlow IS one rorni ot government transmntea into a dirierent fc 
By the operation of perfectly natural causes, Montesquieu ih 
Wlien there is any substantial deviation from its central princ 
forces are set to work which in time undermine and transforn 
governmental system. Governments can be made stable onlv 
far as their constitutions and laws sustain and promote the nr 
pies on which they are founded. Montesquieu perceives no ine 
ble cycles of , growth and decay, has no feeling that revolution 
deplorable and should be prevented. Change, in his view, is s( 
thing that happens or does not, according to the facts and ft 
involved in the situation. It is all a matter of relationships. Rc 
nizing that certain things precipitate and hasten change \ 
others retard and prevent it, the intelligent legislator will plo 
course accordinfflv. Does he wish to Deroetuate a democr^grv 


principle of a republic. One of the essential factors in a republic, 
in Montesquieu'" s opinion, was a relatively small territory. Should 
a republic expand its territorq^ and population, it would evenmallv 
cease to be a republic unless some countervailing element were 
introduced. Federalism, Montesquieu thought, might have such 
an effect and render large republics possible. 

Unquestionably the most influential portion of IMoniesquieiih 
work was his discussion of liberty. Ever striving for precision of 
ideas, he makes a distinction between political liberty and personal 
liberty. What is the meaning of liberty? That, he reminds us, is a 
question men have always debated, and will, so long as they fail lo 
distinguish between liberty and unlimited freedom. “ W e must have 
continually present to our minds the difference between independ- 
ence and liberty. Liberty is a right of doing whatever the laws 
permit, and if a citizen could do what they forbid he would be no 
longer possessed of liberty, because all his fellow-citizens would 
have the same power.” ^ Political liberty is not native to any form 
of government, and is found only in moderate governments. Ex- 
perience shows that every man invested with power is apt to abuse 
it. To establish political liberty, therefore, it is necessary to set up 


^ Ibid.g pp. 150-154. 
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checks on political authority, so that “no man shall be compelled 
to do things to which the law does not oblige him, nor forced to 
abstain from things which the law permits.’’ ^ 

•‘In every government there are three sorts of power: the legislative; 
the executive in respect to things dependent on the law of nations; and 
the executive in regard to matters that depend on the civil law. 

‘Tv virtue of the first, the prince or magistrate enacts temporary or 
perpetual laws, and amends or abrogates those that have been already 
enacted- By the second, he makes peace or war, sends or receives em- 
bassies, establishes the public security, and provides against invasions. 
Bv the third, he punishes criminals, and determines the disputes that 
arise between individuals. The latter we shall call the judiciary^ power, 
and the other simply the executive power of the state. 

« « « • * a a 

‘‘When the legislative and executive powers are united in the same 
person, or in the same body of magistrates, there can be no liberty; 
because apprehensions may arise, lest the same monarch or senate 
should enact tyrannical laws, to execute them in a tyrannical manner. 

‘b\gain, there is no liberty, if the judiciary power be not separated 
from the legislative and executive. Were it joined with the legislative, 
ihe life and liberty of the subject would be exposed to arbitrary control; 
for the judge would then be the legislator. Were it joined to the execu- 
tive power, the judge might behave with violence and oppression. 

‘There would be an end of everything, were the same men or the 
same body, whether of nobles or of the people, to exercise those three 
powers, that of enacting laws, that of executing the public resolutions, 
and of trying the causes of individuals.’’ ^ 

In this much-quoted passage Montesquieu stated, as he believed, 
the British recipe for political liberty. He was in error as to the 
actual working of the English constitution, but not as to its spirit. 
British liberty had been achieved by the erection of constitutional 
barriers against arbitrary power, and there was a feeling that the 
couris should be independent and the crown and parliament bal- 
anced against one another, though full organic separation had not 
taken place and never did. Conversant with the spirit of the British 
constitution, the founders of American political institutions were 
easdy convinced of the correctness of Montesquieu’s analysis and 
were further persuaded that all encroachments on liberty, both in 
England and the colonies, were due to failure to go the whole dis- 
tance wdth Montesquieu and effect an actual organic separation of 
1 Ibid. 2 
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powers. Aionrescuieu s coc:r:oe oecame lor riiem a greai gaiairis 
principle. They inccrporaied it and the coroliary principle cf 
checks and balances in the American constiraiional svsiem. honin^- 
thereby to solve the problem of political liberpo 

On nersonal iiberre Montesquieu had many shrewd comments to 
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make. This iioerty. he states, comes not from me arrangements of 
the constitution, but from manners, customs, received examnle^ 
and even from particular civil laws. In essence it is the securitv or 
sense of security that people have. To establish and preserve this 
liberty it is necessary that criminal justice be so regulated that 
punishment flows naturally from the nature of the crime, not from 
the caprice of the authorities. Arbimary violence, even as the pun- 
ishment for a crime, is the death of liberty. Secrecy of procedure 
against persons charged with crimes is of the same sort. It destrovs 
tranquillity and undermines securiUv Where libern* is properly 
safeguarded "‘punishments are derived from the nature of the thing 
founded on reason, and drawn from the very source of good and 
evil.'* Public accusations and orderly proceedings are equally 
essential. Freedom of speech he rates as another essential of liberw. 
To hold people guilw of treason for indiscreet or even seditious 
utterances is the very negation of liber t\\ “Words do not constitute 
an overt act; they remain only in idea . . . and sometimes more 
is signified by silence than by any expression whatever.” By the 
same reasoning, he argues, we should be very circumspect in the 
prosecution of witchcraft and heresy. -\11 such prosecutions impugn 
not a manT actions but his character. If a man may be punished 
for his character, he is always in danger. Security cannot exist. 
Fundamental also to the preservation of liberty is equity in the 
ie\y and collection of taxes. The revenues of the government should 
be fixed with regard to the needs of both the state and its people. 
The forms of taxation also bear a direct relation to liberty. “A 
capitation is more natural to slavery; a duty on merchandise is 
more namrai to liberty, by reason it has not so direct a relation to 
the person.” ® Confiscations, exemptions from taxation, the farming 
of revenues, and various other practices are viewed in their relation 
to libertw 

Involved in the discussion of liberty was the question of slaver)’. 
In dealing with this topic Montesquieu abandoned the scientific de- 


^ Ibid., p. 18' 
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Tachmeni which characterizes most of his book and let his moral 
fervor show through. Thai slavery may be legal he readily con- 
c^des, but that it is rationally justifiable on any ground whatsoever 
"re eloquently refuses to grant. Its origin can be explained, but its 
^chntific soundness cannot be proved. It is contrary to nature and 
to all principles of government, though it is more tolerable in a des- 
notism than in any other kind of government. “Aristotle endeavors 
to nrove that there are natural slaves, but what he says is far from 
proving it.'’ ■ In countries where climatic conditions render men 
unwilling to w^ork without coercion slavery may be more reconcil- 
able to reason. “But as all men are born equal, slavery must be 
accounted unnatural, though in some countries it be founded on 
natural reason; and a wide difference ought to be made betw^een 
such countries, and those in which even natural reason rejects it, as 
Europe, where it has been so happily abolished. ... I know^ not 
whether this article be dictated by my understanding or by my 
heart. Possibly there is not that climate upon earth where the most 
laborious services might not with proper encouragement be per- 
formed by freemen. Bad laws have made lazy men, and they have 
been reduced to slavery because of their laziness.’’ ^ 

Montesquieu’s theories about the effects of climate, soil, geog- 
raphy. and other aspects of physical environment upon social and 
political institutions were not wholly original with him. Preceding 

A 

thinkers, especially Bodin, had pioneered in this line of study, but 
none before Montesquieu had possessed enough facts to go far. In 
he light of present-day scientific knowledge Montesquieu’s fact- 
material presents many deficiencies, but he had enough to give the 
world its first really conclusive treatment of the environmental 
theory. He wms able to trace out definite cause-and-effect relations 
between temperature, humidity, topography, soil fertility, natural 
resources, and the social behavior of human beings. He saw, or 
thought he saw, a clear and unmistakable correlation between phys- 
ical environment and the characteristics of the population. Some 
emuronments he believed, predispose humanity to passivity and in- 
dolence, while others make for energy and activity; some foster in- 
siabiliw and emotionalism, while others are conducive to solidity 
and rationality. The most interesting, and perhaps the most gen- 
erally applauded, of all his theories of environmental influence was 
Uhid., pp 240 241. 


tliai Der taming to ooeror. --\i mucn len^in aiia wim great ingenu 
iiv Montesqoiea endeavored lo demonstrate that some enviror 
merits are favorable and others hostile to liberuv The colder cli 
mates, on the whole, he thought favorable to libert}’, the warme: 
climates unfavorable. Vast areas unbroken by river systems, moun- 
tain ranges, and other natural barriers he deemed uncongenial to 
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mem oy mtroaucmg omer manners ana customs. ^ ±. 
on to say, 'ds not a mere act of power’''; ^ it is a rule of a 
cated on social relationships. The penalties inflicted h'y 
derive from the necessities of social relationships. When 
the law is bound to be more honored in the breach tha 
servance. "‘Folkways’’ and “mores” were terms n 
Jvlontesquieu’s generation; fifteen decades or more were 
before social scientists would analyze the social process 
to isolate those factors and measure their influence on 
havior. It is a truism of social science to-day that laws r 
trary to the folkways and mores of a people are vain 
words. Montesquieu perceived that truth in 1748, i 
strated it. 

Montesquieu’s chapters on economics are interest 
thev reveal a mind saturated with ancient doctrines con 






...... ..... upthrust facts of a changing order. Accepting, and gener 

ally approving, the mercantilist policies of his time, he nevertheles 
perceived and pointed out the advantages and benefits of free trade 
He recognized the function of money in the process of exchan-e ant 
acraraiely described the advantages flowing from its use, pLticu. 
larly in mternational trade. He noted the fluctuations of the pur 
chasing pmver of specie, and argued that Spain was no richer aftei 
appropriating the gold of Mexico and Peru because buving power 
d: gold leU in proportion to the increase of gold in circulation He 
dbdngukhed bet^veen what he called “reafl’ money and -SeaP’ 
money, the former being specie and the latter what is now called 
representative money. He argued very cogently against price- 
nvmg by legislative fiat and showed that its results tvere invariablv 
cad. He was opposed to public debts and vigorously combated the 
tneor^^diat a nation could borrow itself into prosperity. He rejected 
the older theories of interest and anticipated Adam Smith and the 
cassical school of economists in the argument that interest is a 

■eguimate charge for the hire of money and an essential factor in 

sxciiaiige. 

Montesquieu had a great 
\ He conceded religion a most important r61e in society, 

1 not thi^ It the proper function of the legislator to prescribe 
^r^^on for the people. Though holding Christianity the muest of 

-v^r; 1 *ink it equally suited to all societies and 

bould conditions in each country 

Dr ^ character of its religion. Mohammedanism; 

in CW H '“mu ^ despotism 

^ CWanity. The Christian religion was appropriate to 

go\ emments, Catholicism for monarchies, and Protestant- 

m or republics. His idea of the proper relation beftveen the state 

nd r Iigion was that of reciprocal action. The state should not in- 

-de the sphere of religion unless the authority and influence of 

encroach upon the sphere of 

iencv A t t ’ ^ thought, primarily a question of expe- 

Imit am- r ^^<=eive all religions or to 

-deed, endanger its 

dons thJt scarcely any but persecuting re- 

ave an extraordinary zeal for being established in other 




places because a reiigion ihat can tolerate others seldom thinks c: 
its own DrGoaaaiion . . , ^ But it a state should decide to admit a 

new relimon or to have a diversity oi religions, it should by all mearu 
enforce the rule of toleration, "not only that they shall not embroil 
the state, but that they shall not raise disturbances among them- 


selves/' ^ 


IV 


"'\Ve have had.*' said .Vbert Sorel, speaking of Montesquieu's 
place in French literature, "bubiimer philosophers, bolder thinkers, 
more eloquent wTiters, sadder, more pathetic, and more fertile 
creators of fictitious characters, and authors richer in the invention 
of images. We have had no more judicious observer of human so- 
cieties, no wiser counsellor regarding great public interests, no man 
who has united so acute a perception of individual passions with 
such profound penetration into political institutions — no one, in 
short, who has employed such rare literary talent in the service of 
such perfect good-sense/' ‘ 

A just and splendid tribute, but one which really understates the 


case. 

Montesquieu’s rank among the immortals is not to be determined 
by comparing him with others. Like Plato, Aristotle, ^vlachiavellL 
and Bodin, he stands apart, in unique and solitary eminence. There 
is no other like him. He was, it is true, a Frenchman of the eight- 
eenth century, limited, as all men are, by circumstances of race, 
culture, and epoch; but the essence of his work was timeless and 
universal. He left behind much more than a literary masterpiece, 
much more than a political philosophy; he left what only a lew c: 
the rarest minds in human history have given the world — a meihcxi 
by which his own ideas or those of any other political theorist might 
be validated. Montesquieu was often mistaken in his facts, often in 
error in his deductions; but these were petty faults resulting from 
the inadequacy of his information or the fallibility’" of his judgment 
in particular cases. His method, however, was sound; so sound that 
critics could only complain that he had made politics too compli- 
cated. And so he had, for all classes of political speculators wUo 
could not be bothered to be scientific. The abstract reasoner, the 
facile logic-chopper, the hasty empiricist, and all their many brech- 

^ Yoh iij p. 52. ^ A. Sorel, Montesquieu, pp- 28-2S. 
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ren were ruled out by the clinical method of Montesquieu. Uni- 
versal reason, universal rules, and universal truth have little place 
X clinical lechnique; it seeks the particular meaning of particular 
frets in particular situations. Generalizations and rules grow out of 
r riven set of facts in a given relation and are good for that alone. 
The tvay to truth by this method is not the quick and easy path of 
“ cre reason, but the long and tortuous road of tedious investigation, 
careful analysis, and cautious synthesis. But it is the surest road to 
trath that man has ever found. 

Montesquieu's influence was instant and widespread, though not 
always in directions he would have wished. Less than two years 
after the appearance of The Spirit of Laws the twenty-second edition 
of the book was run. It was quickly translated into English, Ger- 
man, Spanish, Italian, and other European languages. Educated 
persons everwhere read it, discussed it, and drew from it what they 
v.ouid or could. It was attacked, defended, and imitated. But it 
nad less effect in molding the political thought of the eighteenth 
cenmr\’ than would be expected from its tremendous popularity. 
Tne eighteenth century was not ready for a political philosophy 
scinch based its conclusions on the objective study of political phe- 
nomena: a philosophy which dispensed with ideals, junked natural 
rights, disregarded sovereign prerogatives, ignored hypothetical 
Sixial contracts, and sought only to discover and explain the prin- 
ciples involved in the actual working of political societies as they are. 
Not until the revolutionary turmoils of the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries had swept away the accumulated rubbish of 
me old order could Montesquieu truly come into his own. 

Although the deeper effects of Montesquieu's thought were de- 
lerred, it would be a mistake to suppose that his immediate influence 
v.as insignificant. The eighteenth century could not assimilate the 
Montesquian philosophy, nor the first half of the nineteenth century 
lor that matter, but they did not escape its influence. Montesquieu 
a as widely read by his contemporaries, but not understood. 
■“Thinkers and politicians," says Sorel, "'accepted in Montesquieu 
^Tfiat suited their turn, but his method escaped them. They may be 
xen in\oking his authority in details, while despising his spirit; and 
palling into practice reforms that he advocated, while violating the 
roles he prescribed." ^ It was inevitable that this should occur, be- 

p. 170. 


cause there was something in The Spin! of Laivs for everv 
and every school of thought: something which, lifted from its place 
in the fundamental structure of the authors philosophy, could be 
employed as a prop for almost every point of view. 

Catherine the Great teas an admirer of Montesquieu and de- 
clared that his book was her manual of government, but all she 
ever found in it was a body of precepts to strengthen autocrat:: 
power. Frederick the Great read hlontesquieu's works with iteer. 
insight and followed their counsels just so far as they suited hh 
methods of government. Louis X\"I was a professed and probablv 
sincere disciple of Montesquieu, but applied his doctrines so unin- 
teiligently as to hasten the Revolution. The authors of the Ameri- 
can Constitution were familiar with Montesquieu and adopted his 
doctrine as to the separation of powers with copy-book literalness, 
but did not equally value his concept of the general principles 
underlying republican government. The chief thinkers of the great 
epoch of revolution which extended from 1789 to 1848 were all 
acquainted with The Spirit of Laws. It was quoted on ail sides of the 
great controversies of that hectic era. Radicals renounced Montes- 
quieu’s moderation and gradualism, but found use for his theories 
of republicanism. Moderates drew from him their strongest ar^- 
ments against destructively sweeping reforms, but failed to perceive 
the reconstructive implications of his moderatism. Reactionaries 
claimed him as their own, but mistook, as an argument for the statics 
quo^ his emphasis on the idea that every nation has its own peculiar 
spirit or genius which should not be interfered with by law. 

As IMontesquieu lay on his death-bed conscious of the rapidly 
approaching end of life, an attending clergyman addressed to him 
this consoling thought: man, better than you. Sir, can realize 

the greatness of God.’’ man,” responded Montesquieu, 

“knows better the littleness of man.” The littleness of man and ihe 


greatness of the web of forces shaping and conditioning the social life 
of man — these are the central pillars of Montesquieu’s political 
thought. To lay bare the facts of this cosmic process and lo instruct 
men how to use them more intelligently were the objects of his 
quest. He was famous in his own day, but not understood; he is 
famous to-day, and better understood, because the historical and 
evolutionary schools of political thought of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries are the fulfillment of his work. Our admiration 
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for Monicsquicu the thinker is heightened by our admiration for 
Montesquieu the artist. He approached his task not only in the 
spirit of a philosopher but also with the deliberate and painstaking 
craftsmanship of the artist. 'Mf this work meets with success,” he 
v.TOte in the final paragraph of the preface to The Spirit of Laws, 
siaali owe it chiefly to the grandeur and majesty of the subject. 
However, I do not think that I have been Totally deficient in point 
:f genius. WTien I have seen what so many great men, in France, 
in England, and in Germany have said before me, I have been lost 
in admiration; but I have not lost my courage: I have said with 
Correggio, hA.nd I also am a painter.’ ” 

V 

On July 4, 1776, a day not uncelebrated in history, a dying man 
in Edinburgh entertained his most intimate friends at a farewell 
dinner. It wms not a morbid or doleful occasion, though the host 
and all his guests fully realized that in a few more days or maybe 
"Aceks he would be dead. It was a gathering of old friends and 
boon companions, eminent citizens of the Republic of Letters, The 
nost was David Hume, since ranked by many as the greatest philos- 
opher who ever wrote in English, and undeniably deserving to be 
classed with Montesquieu as one of the two most enlightened men 
of the eighteenth century. At this last supper Hume, despite the 
iniestinal cancer that relentlessly numbered his days, was the life of 
ihe part\p and communicated his gaiety to the rest of the company. 
Death might treat a philosopher the same as a fool, but a philoso- 
pher at least could die without a whimper. When Adam Smith, 
who was one of the guests, remarked upon the malevolence of the 
world, Hume playfully protested that it was not so. ''Here am I,” 
he quipped, '‘who have written on all sorts of subjects that are cal- 
culated to excite hostility. But I have no enemies — except all the 
\\¥gs, aU the Tories, and all the Christians.” ^ 

Humor often depends upon the grotesque way in which it reveals 
die truth. Though David Hume was far from being universally 
hated, it was true that few men of his generation had poked up so 
^nany nests of hornets. He was the most penetrating critic of the 
eighteenth century, the most overwhelmingly crushing to all species 
of prejudice and dogma; and yet a man of great tolerance and 

T- Y. T. Greig, David Hume (1934), p. 42. 
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iott: :i~.ere \va< i:tue oi rancor or \’enom even tor 
ed and misused him. When Adam Smirh ccuid 
as he did of Hume. “Upon the whole, I have al- 


write of a man. as he did of Hume. “L'pon the whole, I have al- 
wavs considered him:, both in his lifetime and since his death, as 
approachins' as nearlv to the idea of a perfectly wise and virtuous 
man, as perhaps the nature of human frailty will permit A * one 
cannot doubt that here was indtc'd a man. 


David Humw was born in Edinburgh in 1711. His family v;as 
of the petty nobility and possessed sufficient property, with the 
practice of frus’aiity, to keep them in comfort. But David was a 
vouns;er son, ineligible to inherit the family estate, and hence was 
expected to fend for himself. He was given the best preparaicry 
education within the means of the family and at the age of ten was 
miatricuiated in Edinburgh College, the nucleus around tvhich the 
great university of modern times has developed. Hume seems to 
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For some years a book had been taking form in Hume's mind. 
He would go to France and write that book. There he could live 

e access to books and libraries. 

."^k^cor ^ way to France in the summer of 1734. 

.\i:er tarrying briefly at Paris, he went to Rheims, where he spent 
a year of intensive work. Then, desiring still further retirement, he 
moved to the remote town of La Fleche. There he spent two years 
cf concentrated labor, finishing the book in 1737. It was entitled 
t t ^ tj i s ^ ^ iitl is now acknowledged to be one of the 

world's enduring masterpieces of philosophv. 

.\t the ripe age of twenty-sLx, with his first and possibly greatest 
;nieiiectual creation in manuscript, Hume returned to England to 
^^'•.rn'e a publisher. No luck. He was unknown, without influential 
iriends, and too jealous of his independence to seek a wealthy pa- 
tron. After a year of peddling his \v-ares, he found a printer -who 
was willing to take a chance. The book made its bow in 1739. If we 
may believe Hume, no book ever failed more completelv. It was 
"dead-born from the press,” he said. Few bought it, fewer read it, 
and none understood it. Undaunted by this collapse of his hopes’ 
Hume set to work on other things. In 1741 he brought out a collec- 
tion of miscellaneous papers entitled Essays Moral and Political. 
These random essays caught the popular fancy and sold so well that 
a^second edition, including several additional essays, was issued in 
1 42. little fame and, best of all, a little money came to Hume as 
a result of the publication of the Essays. He was no longer a gamble 
lOr his publisher. In 1 748 he put out a third edition of the Essays. A 
copy of this came into the hands of Montesquieu, who read it and 
sent Hume a copy of The Spirit of Laws as a token of regard. A cor- 
dial e.xchange of letters followed; and Hume assisted in the publi- 
cation of an English edition of The Spirit of Laws, while Montesquieu 
u^ea his good offices to bring Hume’s Essays to the attention of 
French readers. In 1754 a French translation of the Essays was 
published in Amsterdam. This was widely circulated; and on the 
conunent of Europe Hume soon gained a vast reputation as a politi- 
cal theorist. In England, however, the political essays attracted 
^ess attention than the religious and moral numbers of the volume, 
m consequence of which Hume’s rank as a political thinker was not 
iO high in England as on the other side of the Channel. 

Between the writi.ag of the Essays and the publication of the first 
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Edinburgh and rhen at Glasgova He served for a time as tutor and 
companion to the demented Lord -\nnandaie. He presided over the 
Advocates* Library in Edinburgh for some months. He was secre- 
tary to General St. Ciair on the expedition to France in 1746 and in 
the embassy to A^ienna and Turin in 1748. All the while, however, 
he was studying and writing, being mainly concerned with the re- 
vision and repiiblication in move popular form of the ill-fated 
Treatise of Human Xaiure. 

In turning to the writing of history Hume forsook philosophy and, 
to a large extent, political theor\y but he gained fame and fortune. 
He was handsomely paid for his historical works and accumulated a 
substantial fortune. Written with a pronounced Tory bias and 
virulently critical of England and English institutionSj Humeb his- 
tory was, nevertheless, a literary triumph. Distinguished and fluent 
in stylCj it tvas the first historical work in English to emphasize the 
sociological and cultural aspects of national lifcj and to present a 
comprehensive and correlated survey of historical facts. When 
translated into French, it gi'eatly embellished the already lustrous 
reputation of its author on the continent of Europe. 

In 1763 Hume was appointed secretary to the British embassy in 
Paris, which post he retained three years. The salons of Paris hailed 
him as the greatest literary genius of England and showered flatten' 
and kudos upon him. Hume showed his true greatness by keeping 
his head and emerging unscathed from this trial of character. In 
1766 he returned to England as secretary to General Conway and 
resided two years in London. Having achieved financial independ- 
ence, he now took residence in his native city and lived there uniL 
his death in 1776. It was during this last phase that he became in- 
volved in the famous imbroglio with Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Per- 
suaded by friends of the volatile Genevan to assist in securing him a 
refuge in England, Hume brought Rousseau with him to England 
in 1766 and did all he could to see the exile happily established. 
Paranoiac that he was, Rousseau soon conceived the belief that 
Hume, under the guise of friendship, was conspiring to ruin him. 
Publicly charging Hume with bad faith, Rousseau announced that 
all friendship between them was at an end. This brought a sharp 
but dignified reply from Hume and impelled him to denounce 
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Rousseau in letters to friends in France. Both men and their 
oarusans then rushed to print with vindicatory letters, articles and 

pamphlets. At the height of the rumpus Rousseau’s wild imagina- 
tioa caused him to fear that he was marked for assassination, and 
he hastily fled to France. Hume then tolerantly concluded that 
Rousseau was crazy and abandoned the quarrel. 

VI 

Opinion about David Hume, English and American opinion in 
particular, is often prejudiced by his onslaughts upon religion and 
his reputed reactionism in politics. Hume was the most devastating 
ami-religionist of the age. Few defenders of the faith could tilt with 
mm on even terms, and none was really prepared to meet him on 
ais favorite thesis the social inutility of religion. In common with 
all the distinguished company of eighteenth-century deists, Hume 
rejected revealed religion, in fact any kind of religion assuming per- 
sonal relationships between deity and humanity, as intellectually 
untenable. Such views were too common among the intellectuals of 
the eighteenth century to excite the bitter objurgations that fell 
upon Hume. To true believers Hume was the very incarnation of 
Satan himself, for he dared to deny not only the intellectual validity 
ot religion but its ethical and moral validity as well. Religion, he 
said, made men bad — bad individually and bad collectively. It was 
part of the intrinsic nature of religion, he asserted, to operate 
against the growth of positive moral standards of the highest char- 
acter. And he argued the point with great vigor and cogency, find- 
ng no dearth of fact material to support his thesis. This was too 
much for even liberal religionists to tolerate. 

In politics Hume was frequently denounced as a turncoat, on 
account of his apparent swing from Whiggism to Toryism. Actu- 
ally his turning was more nominal than real. The integrity of his 
tundamental political ideas was never compromised. VvTiat did 
change was his application of doctrines to particular issues and 
SiUiations. In early life he called himself a Whig, in later life he 
wished to be known as a Tory. But he was a Tory in English poli- 
tics alone, and not a consistent Tory there. He was for the Ameri- 
can colonies against the Tory government of the mother country. 
In metaphysics,” says Greig, “theory of knowledge, economics, 
eimcs and religion, and in politics so far as it concerned Americans, 
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consiitution/’ because “An established government has an infinite 
advantage by that very circumstance of its being established; the 
bulk of mankind being governed by authority^ not reason^ and never 
attributing authority to anything that has not the recommendation 
C: anti(i|uit\v" ^ Objecting to ideal commonwealths as plainly 
imaginary/’ he presented as ^‘a form of government to which I 
cannot in theory discover any considerable objection, ^ a scheme 
for grafting republican government on to existing British institu- 
tions. 

Writing on The First Principles of Government^ Hume cut straight 
to the heart of Machtpolitik when he pointed out that in the submis- 
sion of the many to the few 'Torce is always on the side of the gov- 
erned, the governors have nothing to support them but opinion. It 
is therefore, on opinion only that government is founded; and this 
maxim extends to the most despotic and most militarv governments, 
as well as to the most free and most popular.’' “ Sovereign tv, in 
other words, was for him, as for the political scientist of to-day, 
primarily a matter of psychology. Opinion, the sustaining prop of 
sovereignty, he classified under two heads: ‘‘opinion of interest” 
and “opinion of right.” The former he defined as the sense of ad- 
vantage that people have with respect to a given political system 
and the persuasion that no other government which might be sub- 
stituted for it could be more advantageous. The second type of 
opinion consisted, he averred, of a sense of right to power and right 
10 property. The sense of right to power might originate in various 
ways, but was invariably an outgrowth of long established politi- 
cal arrangements. The sense of right to property required, he sup- 
posed, no comment; all political writers recognized the importance 
of property in the foundation of political institutions, and many 
were inclined, mistakenly, to esteem it the sole or principal founda- 
tion. Corollary, though secondary, to these factors in the formation 
of opinion were self-interest, fear, and affection. These could mod- 
ty and condition the operation of the basic factors, but could have 
no force without the preexistence of the basic factors. 

The modern political scientist knows more about the interplay 
of psychological forces in the determination of political behavior 
than did Hume, and has a more adequate vocabulary to describe 
the phenomena he observes, but in fundamental concepts he has 

^ David Hume, Essays Moral and Political, op. cit., pp. 480—482. Ibid., p. 110. 
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Hume’s rare insight into the bases of political motivation is 
further manifested in his treatment of the subject of distribution of 
power. It is a correct political maxim, he informs us, “that every 
man must be supposed to be a knave,” - though in fact no such 
thing is true. The explanation of the paradox lies in the fact “that 
men are generally more honest in their private than their public 
capacity, and will go to greater lengths to serve a party, than where 
their private interest alone is concerned. Honour is a great check 
upon mankind: But where a considerable body of men act together, 
this check is, in a great measure removed; since a man is sure to be 
approved of by his own party, for what promotes the common 
interest; and he soon learns to despise the clamour of adversaries. 
To which we may add, that every court or senate is determined 
by the greater number of voices; so that, if self-interest influence 
only the majority (as it will always do), the whole senate follows the 
allurements of this separate interest, and acts as if it contained not 
one member who had any- regard to public interest and liberty-.” " 
If we would counteract this natural and inevitable tendency- to 
- Ibid.^ pp. 115-116. ^ Ibid., pp. 118-119. 
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iu:averv, Hume reasons, we must skillfully divide and distribute 
d-e powers of government so that the separate interest of each 
^oup can be realized only when it concurs with the general public 
interest. Failure to do this, was in his opinion, the chief defect of 
Ge British constitution. Too much power was concentrated in the 
House of Commons. 

Of political parties Hume had a very poor opinion. Their influ- 
erxe, according to him, was directly contrary to that of laws — 
disturbing, demoralizing, destructive. Originating though they do 
in differing attachments respecting persons or interests, ''Nothing 

more usual than to see parties, which have begun upon real 
differences, continue even after that difference is lost. WTien men 
are once enlisted on opposite sides, they contract an affection to 
the persons with whom they are united, and an animosity against 
iheir antagonists: And these passions they often transmit to their 
posierit}'.'’ ^ The British system of government, Hume said, was 
so constituted as to be especially productive of party divisions and 
ID perpetuate these long after the original cause of division had 
disappeared. The balance between the republican and mon- 
archical elements of the constitution was so delicate and uncertain, 
ihe differences of interest between various classes of the population 
so marked and continuing, that the party system was an unavoid- 
able affliction. Whigs and Tories both, he pointed out, had boxed 
ihe compass of principle, but were still vigorously contending for 
oower. 

A 

On the stormy subject of liberty Hume, who loved liberty as 
much as any man alive, declined to traffic in balmy abstractions or 
categorical absolutes. Regarding controversial topics in politics 
he was apt, he warned his readers, "to entertain a suspicion that the 
world is still too young to fix many general truths in politics, which 
will remain true to the latest posterity,” ^ and hence "that no man 
in this age was sufficiently qualified” ^ to make a valid comparison 
o: ci\il liberty and absolute government. To his way of thinking the 
essence of liberty was not so much freedom as order, security, and 
justice. Free government might or might not constitute a sure 
guarantee of these things* it must also be admitted that there were 
instances of absolute governments in which property was secure, 
\ iSirS encouraged, arts flourished, and order and justice 

^ liii., p. 129. 2 Ibid., pp. 156-157. 



nrmiy rour.GCG. .Axl lorms oi government were capable of imnrovp- 
ment and were being improved; but monarchicai governm^'"* 
seemed to bave some ac vantages over republican govemnier'^ 
respeci lo iiberLV. It was more siablCj more continuous, and 
congenial lo steady advancement in the essentials of true iiberw 
Free governments in the past had been given to excesses ruinous v, 
liberty — such as “the practice of contracting debp and mortea^^-^o- 
the public revenueSj by which taxes may, in time, become ai^cZ 
gether intolerable, and ail the properm of the state be brought inio 
the hands of the public/' ^ A danger, be it noted, that has net 
wholly disappeared in the twentieth century. 

Perhaps the best piece of critical writing Hume ever did was hb 
essay on The Original Contract. The contro\'ersy between the divin^ 
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H:r.o-Jt any foundation in possible or probable fact. You had to 
'.nier e.iner that the original contract, supposititiously made at some 
remote time in the pasp was binding not only upon its makers but 
upon all future generations, or that each subsequent generation had 
voluntarily (by implication) given its consent. Both hypotheses 
v.-ere unsupported by any shred of objective fact, and, if true, onlv 
served to expose the absurdity of the contract theory. If you as- 
sumed the original contract binding on succeeding generations, you 
ruled out the possibility of self-determination; if you assumed ‘the 
implied consent of each generation of subjects, you legitimized the 
\cry authority’ you wished to deny. 

The sue interpretation of the social contract, Hume pointed out, 
be historical and sociological. ‘‘No compact or agreement, 
ts evident, was expressly formed for general submission; an idea 
far beyond the comprehension of savages: Each exertion of author- 
ity in the chieftain must have been particular and called forth by 
the present exigencies of the case: The sensible utility, resulting from 
interposition, made these exertions become daily more fre- 
quent; and their frequency gradually produced an habitual and if 
you please to call it so, a voluntary, and therefore precarious ac- 
quiescence in the people.’’ ^ Virtually all governments of which 
mere was any record in history, he showed, were founded without 
any pretense of open and voluntary consent of the people Even 
vTen force or fraud were not employed to obtain the initial submis- 
xon, ihe situation was invariably such that the people had to 
ct.oose between submission and the more terrible alternative of the 
complete dissolution of all government. “It is vain to say, that all 
guiernments are or should be founded on popular consent, as much 
as me necessities of human affairs will admit. ... I maintain 
mat human affairs wUl never admit of this consent; seldom of the 
ippearance of it. . . . My intention here is not to e.xclude the con- 
sent of the people from being the one just foundation of govern- 
aient where it has place. It is surely the best and most sacred of 

my. only pretend, that it has very seldom had a place in any 
Kgree, and never almost in its full extent.” = 

If not consent, what then is the true basis of authority? The 
according to Hume, is societal evolution. He did not use 

t p rase, but he described the fact. And what is more impor- 
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tant, he 5aG\vea nov; ooaiicai society niigr.i aeveiop so mat con- 
sent, from beinc a rainor and largely negative iactorj might emerge 
as a DHratitotint lactor. "Did one generation of men ofi the 
stage, and another succeed, as is the case with silkworms and but- 
terdies, the new race, if they had sense enough to choose iheir 
government, tvhich stirelv is never the case with men, might volan- 
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politv. without anv regard to the laws or precedents tvhich nre- 
vailed among their ancestors. But as human society is in perpetual 
flux, one man every hour going out of the wmrld, another combic 
into it, it is necessary, in order to preser’V’e stability in government, 
that the new brood should conform themselves to the estabiishec 
constitution, and nearly follow the path which their fathers, tread- 
ing in the footsteps of theirs, had marked out to them. Some inno- 
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indiGiy admitted, ine only question was as to me aegi 
nessity for resistance. Hume was so keenly aware of i 
[ling destructiveness of revolution that he would not gra 
anv but the most extraordinary circumstances could warra 


resistance. 


No account of Hume’s political thought would be complete \dtii- 
out some mention of his economic writings. Six of the Essays Mora!. 
Political and Literary dealt with commerce, money, interest, taxes, 
ic credit, and kindred economic subjects. On the subject 
Hume reiected the theories of the mercantilist school, wM 
ised money and wealth, and treated money realistically a; 
urn of exchange. His discussion of the correlation of moc 
prices was a distinct advance in economic thought. Equa 
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a'-ute was he in analyzing the phenomenon of interest. The old 
•aeorv that low interest proceeds from an abundance of money he 
-dncized as unsound, and demonstrated that interest rates depend 
at: upon one but several interrelated factors in the economic life 
a nation. Generally favoring free trade, he made reservations 
aeveriheless in instances where he thought protection necessary to 
further certain specific trade policies. As to taxes, he argued that 
rjusumption taxes, particularly on luxuries, were best. For public 
febts. especially those created by the sale of securities, he had a pro- 
found distrust. The inflationary effect of such debts was as bad, 
thought, as the issuance of fiat money, and had the additional 
disadvantage of creating a leisure class of public bondholders. 
There was, in his opinion, no surer way to bring a nation to ruin 
duan bv piling up public indebtedness. 

VII 

Xo school of political thought, no resplendent body of doctrine, 
u associated with the name of David Hume. He was not that kind 
of political thinker. Discovery and creation were not in his line. 
He was an appraiser more than a formula ter of political ideas. He 
analyzed political doctrines, clarified them, put them on trial, and 
made hash of such as could not survive the test of rational criticism. 
His philosophy has been called one of the most powerful dissolvents 
:f ihe eighteenth century.^ It was a needed dissolvent, however, 
and prepared the way for Adam Smith, Burke, Bentham, Spencer, 
Maine, and all who follow in their footsteps. 

Like Montesquieu, Hume aimed not to destroy but to conserve 
and improve the old order by intelligently gradual reforms. Like 
lifontesquieu, he was doomed to fail, and to be in some measure a 
facior in the ruin of w^hat he sought to preserve. Like Xlontes- 
auieu, further, he was destined to exert a tremendous influence 
in the period of reaction and reconstruction following the French 
Revolution, and to prepare the ground for much of the charac- 
leristic political thought of nineteenth-century industrialism. And 
in common with Montesquieu he deserves to be recognized as a 
genius of political insight and a perfect representative of the 
A\fk!arung. 

■‘R. G, Getreil, History of Political ‘Thought (1924), p. 249. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 



NATURE’S CHILD 

I 

K EASON could notwin. The ‘‘enlightened genius of the age/’ 
10 which Hume and Montesquieu pinned their faith, w^as 
^ greater than in any previous century, but it could not func- 
tion. It was bogged down in the trammels of an obsolete and de- 
cadent political system. When that system collapsed, reason was 
trapped in the ruins. Unreason could function — and did, mightily. 
Utuiiion, sentimentalism, and romanticism required no factual 
foundaiion; called for no intellectual discrimination; had small 
need to compromise with actuality; were cumbered by no crushing 
complex of established institutions. Their appeal was straight to 
tiie feelings of men, and the feelings of men in the eighteenth cen- 
rur\' demanded a mighty change. 

Yet the eighteenth was not in reality an unusually hard century 
to live in. Compared with many that preceded and some that fol- 
lowed ii, the eighteenth century stands relatively high in enlighten- 
ment, tolerance, and human well-being. Gallons of purple ink have 
been spilled in descriptions of the grinding misery of the masses in 
pre-Revolutionary Europe (especially in France) and of the out- 
rageous t\Tannies visited upon them. Conditions were bad, un- 
doubtedly; but not so bad as they had been, nor so bad indeed, in 
some respects, as they were yet to become. Even in France, where 
tiie tornado first struck, though discontent was universal, there was 
no such universal wretchedness as sentimental historians have been 
wont to depict. 

The French peasantry had many real grievances (when has the 
farmer not had grievances?) . Their lot was one of incessant toil and 
fmgaliiy; but the great majority had been emancipated from serf- 
dom, a constantly increasing number of them owned the land they 
tilled, and most of them enjoyed creature comforts superior to those 
01 their forefathers. Not hopeless even was the status of the agri- 
cultural laborer. His wage was not less than elsewhere in Europe, 
nor less proportionately than in post-Revolutionary times. Many 
a farm hand was able to save enough to buy a small piece of land. 
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from abmci never tv and servitude. The professional and comrner- 
cial classes had ma.ny valuable privileges, and many were able to 
accumulate substantial fortunes. The working classes, though leu 
advantas'eouslv circumstanced, were no more exploited and lived 
on no lower level than the workers of nineteenth-century industrial 
socieiv. The French nobility were hated by the lower classes n: 
more on account of wTongs perpetrated by them than by reason o: 
their siruitinsr nretensions to power they did not actually have. 
The clergv' were also despised, though they had long since foregone 
most of their claims of temporal authority and had largely ceased 
the persecution of heretics and dissenters. The crow n was liitewisc 
unpopular — as much because of abuses from its failure to govern 
as because of its deliberate tyrannies. 

No, the French Revolution was not an explosion that occurred 
because the condition of the masses had become unbearable. They 
had borne much worse in former times, and would bear as bad or 
worse conditions in times to come. The French Revolution came 
because institutional structures w'hich for generations had heid 
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in equipoise the dynamic forces of society rotted and crumbled. 
When these retaining walls went dowm, the tumultuous stream 
of social forces leaped its banks and swept all before it. Reason 
would have kept it carefully diked and channeled — reinforcing 
Aveakened buttresses, relieving dangerous pressures, artfully tam- 
ing its torrential pace, slowly and gently conducting it to ns 
appointed goal. But reason did not hold office or wield power. 
It could criticize but not correct the deficiencies of the anciem 


order. 

In France and generally throughout Europe there was a seething 
discontent. Injustice and tyranny were no more prevalent than 
before — ^less so, in fact — but, as the eighteenth century ran on, 
men became increasingly unwilling to endure what formerly had 
seemed tolerable, if not inevitable. Ideas and standards of liie were 
being revolutionized. The very great and genuine advancement cl 
human well-being which distinguished the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries satisfied no one; in truth merely sharp- 
ened the desire for rapid and sweeping change. Having tasted ihtr 
fruits of amelioration, men wanted to shake the tree and gather the 
whole crop at once. Utopia beyond the skies or in some remote 
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cenrary would not do'. What use merely to dream of a better world? 

Lei it become a fact, here and now. 

Thus developed the psychosis of revolution. Every ancient in- 
stitution. every special privilegej every social maladjustment that 
ceiayed the dawn of the millennium became an obstacle to be 
struck dovm. What before had been accepted as unfortunate but 
necessary in the order of things, now became unspeakable 
Gporession, fundamentally and diabolically wrong. The comfort- 
able bourgeoisie developed even greater heat than the submerged 
proletariat. They were educated, articulate, and deeply conscious 
c: discriminations suffered at the hands of the more favored 
c.asses. The cool and balanced reason of a Hume or a hfontesouieu 
might point the true and practical way to better things, but that 
was not the direct and immediate way. Passions were inflamed, 
and reason speaks a language that passion does not follow. 

.\nd ihere was no lack of writers whose appeal was principally 
:o the emotions. Voltaire, with his bitter shafts of satire; Diderot, 
•viih his effervescent brilliance; Helvetius, with his contagious ir- 
reverence; Holbach, with his solemn sincerity; Chastellux, with his 
Lnadiant aspirations; d’Argenson, with his reformist enthusiasms; 
Morelly, with his communistic dreams — these and many of lesser 
.eaovvn made men feel their wrongs and passionately desire to set 
mem right. But of all the purveyors of sentimentalism none had so 
great an influence, none had such witchery with words, as the sub- 
lime lunatic, Jean-Jacques Rousseau. Just prior to the French 
Revolution, says Albert Sorel, every enlightened Frenchman had 
in his library^ the works of Voltaire, Buffon, Montesquieu, and 
Rousseau. The last two were the most consulted, he states, Mon- 
tesquieu furnished the most quotations, but Rousseau gained the 
most disciples. 


II 

Biographies of Rousseau can only approximate the truth. He 
did not teU the truth about himself. In his morbidly self-revealing 
Confessions he tried to do so, and thought he had. But he was utterly 
mcapable of knowing himself or of discriminating beUveen fact and 
tocy. Nor did any of his close associates understand or interpret 
much more adequately than he did himself. The modern 
science of abnormal psychology is a great aid in probing the dark 
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lio-ht much darkness still remains. Neurotic all his life, much cf the 
time dehniiehv' nsvchonaihic, and in the later phases certairiv 
paranoiac — Rousseau denes explanation. NatureN child, he called 
himself: and that, nerhaps, is as near the truth as we may hope to 


come. 

Born at Geneva. Switzerland. June 28, 1712. Jean-Jacqiies ivas 
the offspring of respectable, coixiiiionpiace parents^ \\ no endowed 
him chiefly with handicaps. The father was a watchmaker^ ampiy 
competent in his trade, but volatile and thriftless. The mother, 
charming daue^hter of a Protestant pastor, died of puerperal fever 
following the birth of Jean-Jacques. Kinfolk cared for the mother- 
less boy up to his tenth y^ear — lovingly, but most haphazardly. 
When he was ten, his father w'ounded another citizen in a strcei- 
fight and fled from Geneva to escape punishment. Young Rousseau 
was then taken into his mother’s family and put to school under a 
pastor at Boissy. After two years he was brought back to Geneva 
and apprenticed to a notary, only' to be dismissed after a few weeks 
because his master despaired of his ever being able to learn that 
simple calling. Then he was apprenticed to an engraver, who suc- 
ceeded, by dint of many beatings, in forcing the young good-for- 
nothing to learn the rudiments of the engraving trade. But, when 
he w-as sixteen, Rousseau rebelled and ran awayy thus beginning a 
vv'anderins’ career that lasted to the end of his life. 

A tramp and beggar, fleeing from Geneva to escape capture and 
return to the hated master engraver, Rousseau chanced to call ai 
the door of the Catholic priest at Confignon (just over the border in 
Savoy) and ask for food. He was taken in, generously fed, and in a 
jiffy- converted to the Roman faith. The priest then sent him lo a 
Madame de Warens at Annecy, a young widow whose good works 
included caring for homeless proselytes. She kept him a few days 
and sent him on to a monastery at Turin, where he was to be suit- 
ablv educated as a Roman Catholic. But the amiable lady was not, 

ijf 

as she may have supposed, rid of this vagabond youth. Fate had de- 
creed that the lives of Rousseau and Madame de Warens should be 
long and strangely' intertwined. At Turin Rousseau did not get 
alonsf well. His conversion had been more of the stomach than the 

heart, and he found the regime of the monastery quite repellani. 
■ Indocile pupils were not kept; and Jean-Jacques was soon turned 
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He found employment for a time as a domestic servant in 
Turin, but got into trouble and Lad to quit. Having conceived a 
oolbov ‘‘crush” on Madame de Warens, though she was thirteen 
. his senior, Rousseau made his way back to Annecy and ap- 
again at her door. 

Madame de Warens took him in again and decided to give him 
aa education. To this end she placed him in a near-by seminary, 
where he spent some months studying the classics and music. In the 
of 1730 Madame de Warens sent him on a trip to Lyons, ap- 
uarenilv hoping to be rid of him. When he returned^ he found that 
^he had gone to Paris without leaving an address. What do do? 
Find Madame de Warens, of course. Vagabonding was a pleasure 
auvhow. So Rousseau took to the road again and roamed the coun- 
rv far and wide in search of his beloved. In 173 1 he found her com- 
Lriabiv established at Chambery. Such devotion could have but 
one reward. The kind lady took him in, not merely as a wnrd but as 
a lover. He lived with her and largely on her bounty until 1740. 

The de Warens household was a strange one. Nominally a Prot- 
estant converted to Catholicism, Madame de Warens seems to have 
been in reality a deist with highly unconventional ideas of morality. 

A lively, though highly irregular, intellectual atmosphere prevailed 
inker circle of intimates; and the impressionable Jean-Jacques dur- 
ing his liaison with her acquired a w^eirdly assorted stock of ideas. 
In 1737 he made a brief visit to Geneva to receive his small portion 
cf ais mother’s dowry. Though not long away from Chambery, he 
was gone long enough for his goddess to take another lover. She was 
broad-minded, though. When Rousseau returned she w^elcomed 
aim and bade him remain as second-place lover, which for a time 
he did. 

But his neurotic nature could not stand the strain of second rank. 
He became ill and set off to Montpellier to consult a famous physi- 
cian. Ha\dng an eye for psychic as well as physical maladies, the 
doctor refused to prescribe any medicine. He tried suggestion and 
diet, but the patient was soon bored and pleading to return to his 
beloved patroness. She wrote him to stay w^here he was, but by 
February, 1738, he could endure the torment no longer and re- 
turned lo Chambery in disregard of Madame de Warens’ wishes. 
This time she refused to take him in, but made arrangements for him 
to live on the neighboring property of Les Charmettes. Here Rous- 



seaii resided tor two years, mosuy in soiimac, joooks were ms cnief 
companions, and it is probable that most of his philosophical edu- 
cation was acouired in this rustic retreat. 

Bv 1740 Rousseau had become convinced that he had no longer a 
niace in the life ot hladame de 'W arens and cast about for sometnim 
to do. Through hladame de Warens it was arranged for him to so 
to Lvons as a tutor in the family of a certain hlonsieur de hlaibv. 

4 m 

He proved to be a poor teacher and hated the work. After a year he 
resigned, paid a brief visit to Madame de Warens, vagabonded a 
while, and in August, 1742, turned up in Paris. Using friendships 
and contacts acquired in the provinces, he managed to get along, 
and shortiv came under the eve of the influential Aladame de Eros^- 
lie. Admiring some of his poetic effusions and thinking he might 
have a future, she pulled the wires and got him appointed secretary 
to the French ambassador at Venice. He spent eighteen months in 
Venice, but could not get along with his chief. In August, 1744, he 
was dismissed and returned to Paris. 

Talent could take a man far in the Paris of the 1740’s; influence 
could take him farther. Talent and influence together constituted a 
sure-fire recipe for success. Jean-Jacques had few resources in the 
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tins period, he tooit as ins mistress me uiiterate launaress, ineresc 
Levasseur, who was to be his companion for life and whom in 17'"0 
he would finally marry — after she had, borne him five children, all 
of whom were disowned and sent to the foundling asylum. 

In 1745 Rousseau WTOte an opera which, through the influence of 
friends, he managed to get performed in one of the noted salons of 
the city. This gave him some repute and advanced his standing in 
literary circles. By 1746 he had come into contact with Diderot 
and dhAl ember t, and was invited to WTite for the projected Encyclo- 
pedia. In 1750 came the event which raised him from obscurity’ and 
transformed him into a world fierure. Accidentally reading in the 
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Mercure de France^ in October, 1749, the announcement of a prize 
offered by the Academy of Dijon for the best essay on the question 
whether the advance of the sciences and arts had purified or cor- 
rupted morals, Rousseau resolved to try for the award. He imme- 
diately fell into a trance, he tells us in his Confesstous^ and in a flash 
of inspiration perceived a great truth — "^That man is naturally good 
■zrJ that our social institutions alone have rendered him evilF Setting to 
work at once on this theme and writing with the fervor of a religious 
zealot he quickly composed his essay and sent it in. In Ausrust 
rSO, the award was announced. Jean-Jacques Rousseau had won 
the prize of a gold medal and 300 francs. At a bound he had leaped 
from obscurity to fame. 

The glamorous career which now beckoned was one to which the 
erratic genius of Rousseau was unequal. Much as he relished fame 
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office was made for him; but he gave it up. Writing was the onh 
work he was fit to do ; and that only as emotion moved him. Ii 
1 54 he returned to his native city, was received with a great ova 
lally re 
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Durned, and the officers of the law instructed to seize him if he en 
tered Genevese territory. Many refuges were open to him, but h< 
chose to settle in a little village near Berne, in Switzerland. Un 
happy in tMs exile, he decided to accept the offer of English friends, 

her^^ ■ ’ 1 • • - 



lane. I ournevinsj vj i^uhliuli whh jLiui±ie in i : uu, nc wniy uonizec i 
London, and finally found a home on a small countin' place : 
Derbvshire. The year in England was the most tragic episode 
Rousseau's life. With insanity slowly fastening its grip upon him, 1 . 
managed to quarrel with pretty nearly all his benefactors, ar 
hnaliy turned on Hume with accusations of treachery that precin 
tated the sad controversy described above. Lnder the prepostero’; 


delosion that his life was in danger, Rousseau in Mav, 176' 
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avarice, uic piuuuuL ui vam cunosirv’, ana morals as the 

upshot of p€r\ erted pride that half-mad g’enius, Jean-Jacc^ues 
Rousseau, had done an incredible thing. He ''may be said."' in the 
words 01 Hilaire Belloc, "to have grasped all the material of the 
lime and to have worked in it that mysterious change wherebv the 
irorganic clusters into organic form, lives and can produce itself. ^ 
'‘That mysterious change'’ was not in fact so unfathomably mys- 
lerious as Mr. Belloc would make it seem. WTiat Rousseau had 
done, Mth consummate artistry and eloquence, was to say what 

:g but had not the ideas 
)ly an overwhelmingly plausible 
^ opular sentiments. Thus giving 
Tongue to the wrongs and frustrations, grievances and disillusion- 
nenis, sufferings and aspirations of the masses, he made them feel 


change, he spoke with demonic fury and yet with a dulcet persua- 
siveness that enslaved the will like the magic tunes of the Pied Piper 
of Hamelin. 

A further source of his power was his lowly origin and his humble, 
mendicant way of life. He was not merely the people's advocate, 
he was bone of their bone and flesh of their flesh. Off and on a 
vagrant all his life, he mixed freely with the common folk, shared 
the vicissitudes of their lives, felt as they felt, took an ignorant 
laundress as his mistress and forced haughty ladies and great gen- 
tlemen to treat her with respect. When fame came his way, and 
opportunity for wealth, he remained the hapless and improvident 
Rousseau of the vagabond days, affecting poverty even when he 

limnlicitv even when he was most 

dst of the dress-parade 
of eighteenth-century drawing-rooms, his fierce passion for inde- 
pendence (never realized), his eternal persecution complex, and his 
obrious inability or unwillinsrness to climb when he had the chance 


iiiiii iii txic cycs of plain people. Such a man 
could trust and believe. 

aire BeUoc, Robespierre (1901), p. 28. 
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The political thought of Rousseau makes sense only when viev;ed 
as protesi and wish-fuiSllmeni. protest it was sublime. As wish- 
fulniimeni it was Derfeci. Treatment and embellishment chang-pd 
as he vrent along;, argriment varied and stumbled, doctrines wp^rp 
as curiously mixed as a mulligan stew; but the underlying thesis 
never changed. It was the grand idea, the trance-inspired postulate 
of the Diize- winning Discourse on the Arts and Sciences — that man is hv 
nature good and has been degraded by the impact of social insti- 
tutions. Theme-song of all his political writings, that obsessive 
doctrine thrust itself to the fore even when he ^\Tote, as in the SGcial 
Contract^ to prove the necessity of civil sociew. ‘‘Alan is born freed' 
proclaims the opening sentence of the Social Contract; ‘'‘and every- 
where he is in chains.'' ^ How does this come about, the \mter 
inquires? Can it be legitimate? Not, he replies to his own question, 
if it is based on force. Compelled by force to obey, a people is jus- 
tified in resorting to force to recover its liberty — what the sword 
gives the sword may take a\vay. “But the social order is a sacred 
right which is the basis of all other rights. Nevertheless this right 
does not come from nature, and must therefore be founded on 
conventions.’’ - 

“Give us back ignorance, innocence, and poverty, which alone 
can make us happy . . . “ Rousseau had pleaded in the Discome 

on the Arts and Sciences. But his plea was not for the ignorance, inno- 
cence, and poverty of man in society. That would be folly — degra- 
dation. It was the ignorance, innocence, and poverty of pre-sociai 
man, the unspoiled child of nature, that Rousseau sought to re- 
capture. In the primitive state of nature, as pictured in his fertile 
imagination, men lived “free, healthy, honest and happy lives." 
All they needed to know nature taught them; all they needed lo 
possess or use nature provided. Crude and unsophisticated they 
undoubtedly were, but pure and noble. Living according to the 
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r.eGuaiit>‘- They were free, because there was no occasion for 

*■ 

-.npression, no means for its accomplishment. 

*Had the talents of individuals been equal, this idyllic state of 
narare might have been maintained. But some were stronger than 
others, more industrious, more skillful, more crafty, and more 
selfeh. With, such faculties the more gifted individuals contrived 
:: outdo their fellows — invented arts by which, with less labor, 

thev could produce or acquire more than their less fortunate 

« 

:re:hren, appropriated land and goods to their exclusive use and 
enjoyment, accumulated riches, and gained permanent advantages 
over the mass of men. :|Then, by clever sophistry, the rich persuaded 
the poor to join them in setting up a commonwealth, ostensibly to 
rjard ihe weak, restrain the ambitious, and secure every man in 
his possessions, but actually to legitimize and perpetuate the 
dominion of the rich over the poor. ^‘Such was, or may well have 
been,'’ said Rousseau in the Discourse on Inequality^ ‘‘^the origin of 
society and law, which bound new fetters on the poor, and gave 
new powers lo the rich; which irretrievably destroyed natural 
liberty, eternally fixed the law of property and inequality, converted 
clever usurpation into unalterable right, and, for the advantage of 
a few ambitious individuals, subjected all mankind to perpetual 
labour, slavery and wretchedness.”’ ^ 

The starting point of reform — ^not only political reform, but all 
reform; economic, social, moral, hygienic, educational — to 
Rousseau, therefore, as plain as a giant signboard. G et ba ck to na- 
tiir e, and follow nature’s laws. That was the beginning of all wis- 
dom. No more in his political than in his non-political writings did 
lie harp away on that idea. Shorn of their romantic embroidery 
and i)Tic extravagances, the Emile is but a plea for naturalism in 
education and the New Heloise an argument for the same thing in 
morals. To every problem approached in his voluminous works is 
applied the same sovereign remedy. 

But by the time he came to write the Social Contract Rousseau 
recognized the impossibility of a return to nature in civil society. 
The golden age of equality and justice was a lovely dream, but not a 
real hope. In the wilds of America the noble savage might yet en- 
joy the boon of ignorance, innocence, and poverty, but in Europe 
men were inextricably prisoned in the tangle of civilization. Return 

p. 221 . 


to nature v/as out ol tnc quesiion. ii there was any sah'ation t 
Europe, it must be found in principles of political obligation whii 
would reconcile authority and liberty, remove inequalitv, furnish 
basis for pure justice, establish natural rights, and so far as prac 
cable restore to men in society the benefits of the pre-political sta 
d nature. To the task of conducting an inquiry into the nature 


he state and discovering the essential principles of truly legium 
)olitical society, the eloquent Jean-Jacques set himself in the So 
Jontraci. The sub-title of the book was Principles of Political Right, 
vould have contributed to a better understandinff of the anthf 
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for popular government. Romanticist that he was, he stumbled 
ofieii and badly, throwing himself open to ridicule and contempt. 
Yet he was so passionately sincere and so eloquently sure of the at- 
tainability of his dreams that his power as a propagandist suffered 
little by reason of his lapses in logic. To the people of his generation 
he spoke more as a prophet than a philosopher, and aroused the en- 
thusiasm and veneration that attends the seer. "'Women would 
fight,” says Josephson, "to secure a glass he had drunk from, a piece 
of cloth he had knitted. The great people of the kingdom . . . 
sought his acquaintance, and a generation of youth, even of aristo- 
craric youth, soon grew up largely under his maxims.” ^ He was in I 
mith the founder of a cult , and a cult has small need either of facts } 
or logic. 

In the Soda/ Contract he waxes rapturous about the golden age of 
ignorance and innocence, but does not dwell upon it as in his other 
works. His direction now is forward, not backward. He is pointing 
rhe way to the transformation of contemporary society so that men 
will be as free and equal as they were in the state of nature. Civil 
society is a stubborn fact that cannot be waved aside, or magically 
replaced by aboriginal conditions. But how did it originate and 
upon what principles was it founded? "Since no man has a natural 
authority' over his fellow, and force creates no right, we must con- 
clude that conventions form the basis of all legitimate authority 
among men.” ^ A well-worn axiom that, accepted by the great 
majority of eighteenth-century political thinkers, absolutist and 
libertarian alike. The crux of the matter lies in the nature of the 
agreement by which society was erected. Did men bargain away 
their freedom and equality? Grotius had said they could and i 
Hobbes that they did. 

They are wrong, Rousseau declares. To say that a man gives him- 
self gratuitously to another is absurd; only a crazy person would do ^ 
that, and such a one cannot be held on his contracts. To say that a 
man sells himself to another, assumes a quid pro quo. What does the 
supposed seller get from his rulers? Protection? Peace? In name, 
yes; but in reality he gets war, extortion, oppression, and other 
miseries worse than the dissensions of the pre-civil condition. Did 
men ever knowingly and willingly make such a bargain? Could 

^ Josephson, Jean^Jacqiies Rousseau (1932), p. 294. 

“J J. Rousseau, Social Contract and Discourses (Everyman’s Library, 1913), p. 9. 






they? The very thought of it is preposterous. Moreo\’er, eve’ 
men had been ^oilpe of such folly, they could not bind iheir chi>V«. 


and their children's children. 


Renounce liberml It canT be done. "'To renounce libenv b 
renounce being a man, to surrender the rights of humaniu’ and evpn 
its duties. For him who renounces everything no indemnitv is 
sibie. Such a renunciation is incompatible with man's narare* -o 
remove liberty from his will is to remove ail moralit\’ from his acv 
Finally, it is an empty and contradictory convention that sets 
on the one side, absolute authority, and, on the other, unlimited 
obedience. Is it not clear that we can be under no oblicratiop tn p 
person from whom we have the right to exact evervthino-? '' ~ 

Men may lose their liberty through conquest, may submit to the 
dominion of the conqueror in order to save their lives. Does t^b 
give the victor legitimate sovereignty over the vanquished? Xc. 
Force gives no right that force may not destroy. Xloreover, there is 
no right to kill, except as between nations. A nation might possiblv 
spare the lives of captives in return for their promise to surrender 
their liberty, but no individual could gain lawdul dominion over his 
fellow men in that manner. And when a nation forces captives into 
servitude, the obligation to obey assumes the continuance of me 
right to kill in case of disobedience; which is simply to say that the 
basis of the obligation is force. And the legitimacy of force can al- 
ways be rendered null and void by countervailing force. 

To find the foundations of legitimate authority, then, one must 
always go back to an original contract or convention. This is Rous- 
seau'^s bed-rock principle. On this he proceeds to erect his theoiy 
of the state. The nature of the original contract was not hard for 
him to discover. It must have been, he declares, the sort of contract 
that the situation demanded. And what was that? Whv, obmouslv, 
the kind of contract that men abandoning the state of nature woiild 
be naturally impelled to make. 

i, Rational men would never abandon the state of nature without 
good cause. It must be presumed, therefore, that conditions arose 
which made it difficult, with the resources at the disposal of each 
individual, to maintain their primordial freedom and equalit>-. 
The object of the first contract, then, was “to find a form of asso- 
ciation which will defend and protect with the wRole common 

^ p. 10. 





••-rce the person and goods of each associate, and in which each, 
v;hiie uniting himself with all, may still obey himself alone, and 
-emain as free as before.” ^ How could this perfect reconcilia- 
-t-n of liberty and authority be accomplished? It was very simple, 
prccrding to Rousseau. Each gave himself unreservedly to the \ 
7;hole community — surrendered all his rights and liberties. Thus 
v;as equahty preserved. But in giving himself to the coBSfiunity as 
a whole, each gave himself to nobody in particular.''^*Thus was 
'herw preserved. Coming into political society:, therefore, each 
member ^tyuts his person and all his power in coinmon, /under the 
supreme direction of the general will,^ and, in our corporate ca- 
caciw. we receive each member as an indivisible part of the whole.” ^ 
This strange medley of fancies was ingenious, if not convincing — 
aud 19 millions it was more convincing than the most infallible logic. 
Blending the social contract theories of Hobbes and Locke, follow- 
ing Hobbes in the doctrine of complete alienation and Locke in 
:he doctrine of popular consent, the nimble-minded Jean-Jacques 
Lad evolved a theory that logic could easily refute, but could not 
demolish, ^^he people by mutual contract had alienated all their 
liberties, but not to any definite human superior. They had trans- \ 
ferred their freedom from themselves as individuals to themselves 
as a collectivity. Each was an equal and indivisible part of the 
corporate entity, and the sovereign was the g^eneral wil l. Sticklers 
:br logic might ask how the individual, after having parted with aU 
Lis rights and set up an all-powerful body politic, could claim any 
iberty whatsoever. Could a more complete subjection of the indi- 
vidual to ihe state be imagined? Rousseau’s answer is that the 
individual, though utterly absorbed in the state, remains free be- 
cause of the very fact that the state and the individual are insepa- 
rable. The state, in his view, is composed of equal individuals, none 
Laving authority over another, who equally participate in the gen- 
era! will, which is the sole fount of legitimate authority. Pressed to 
explain how the general will could be formed and applied without 
detriment to the free and equal status of any member of the body 
politic, Rousseau can answer only by evasion. But the lallacies of 
Ms theory did not lessen its appeal. * Men wanted liberty and equal- 
ly to coexist, and hailed with delight the theory w^hich proclaimed 
this a fact under the benign sway of the popular state, 
p. 14, 


^ Ibid.^ p. 15. 




That sovereignty may be used to establish equalityv is thinkable 
at least; though it has never been done, and, as the experience of 
Soviet Russia clearly shows, is enormously difficult, even when the 
intent and will to do it are powerful and real. But that sovereigns 
and iibertv can exist together, and that sovereignty can wipe ont 
the incompatibility of liberty and equaliw, is, for the mind heedrd 
of the la^^of logic, utterly inconceivable. Only a supple imag’na- 
. tioip iirif^^^red by the logic or reality, could accomplish such a feat. 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau was just the man for the job, his bizarre and 
agile imagination knew no limit or law. He could not only think 
the unthinkable, but, by the magic of his literar\^ genius, could 
make it seem plausible. 

Did sovereignty (absolute and unlimited political authority) ex- 
tinguish the possibility of individual liberty? Very w^eil; he would 
redefine sovereignty in such a way as to include liberty. Supreme 
authority was established by the social contract. That would not 
be disputed, would it? Supreme authority was vested in the body 
politic, was it not? Men in the state of nature would not and could 
not divest themselves of liberty' in any other way. RIen freely en- 
tered into the social pact and merged their wills into the general 
\ will, which is the concrete manifestation of sovereigntyu In so doing 
'"'^the individual agreed with the public (of which he was one,' lo 
identify his will with the general will in all matters of public con- 
cern. The freedom of the individual could not be impaired, says 
Rousseau, because the public, being what it is, can have no will or 
interest against its members. Should an individual, then, conceive 
that he has an interest different from the common interest as ex- 
pressed in the general will, it is just and proper to compel him to 
obey the general will. “This means nothing less,’’ he explains, "'than 
that he will be forced to be free; for this is the condition which, by 
giving each citizen to his country, secures him against all personal 
dependence,” If he were free to disobey, he would not be free. 
That freedom would wreck the social contract and revive the state of 
nature in which he would have to rely upon himself alone. he 
is compelled to obey, he is free, because the power of the whole bodv 
politic protects him from the aggressions of other men. Presto ! There 
you have it! Sovereignty and liberty are one(^No ^sovereignty, nohh 
\ erty . Man is enslaved by a monster of his own making ; yet he is free ! 

^ Ibid.y p. 18 . 
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Having thus demonstrated the absoluteness of popular sover- 
eignp'. Rousseau has no difficulty in proving it indivisible, inalien-j 
able, imprescriptible, and infallible. Bodin or Hobbes could nod 
have done it better. It is indivisible because the general will would 
rot be general if it were divisible. It is inalienable and impre- 
scriptible because “the Sovereign, who is no less than a collective 
being, cannot be represented except by himself: the power indeed 
ntay be transmitted, but not the will.” i It is infallible because the 
general will of the people can never be against the common good. 
How e\ er much a people may be mistaken or deceived, it never 

wins evil to itself. Hence, the general will is always right and tends 

10 the public advantage.” ^ 

This concept of the general will deserves closer attention. It is 
ie crux of RoussernTT system and probably his most distinctive 
contribution to political thought. He does not define it with pre- 
cision and is often ambiguous in speaking of it. It is the will, he 
says, which “mus iboth^cpme from all and apply to all ,” 3 and what 
niaxes it general i^l^emmiber of voters than the common 
merest uniting theniT^t must not be confused with the totality 
o: individual wffils. Rousseau is very emphatic about that. Indi- 
^ added together cannot, he insists, constitute the gen- 
era* will, because individual wills take account of private and par- 
ticular matters, whereas the general will only takes account of 
co^on concerns. The general will, then, would seem to be the 
wfil of the people functioning as a body politic— the will of society 
viewed as a hying and rational political organism. I 

\\iih this fictiomof the general will Rousseau provides an ethical 
basis for democracy. As a reality the general will does not exist— 
could not, any more than the corporate will or any other coUec- 
tve will. All corporations, political or otherwise, are fictions of 
the law; even more fictitious is the supposition which endows 
a corporation wfith personality and will apart from its membership. 

Bui these may be very convenient and useftil as well as very danger- 
ous and disastrous fictions/Depicting the state as a corporate entity 
01 which every citizen is an equal member and as having a wfil 
^dependent of ffidividual wills, yet being the will of all as a wholes 
housseau supplies an insinuatingly rational moral sanction for the 
acts of democratic government. It is plainly to be seen, if his theory 

I ri j-j ^ J 
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' Ibid., p. 25. 


» Ibid., pp. 27-28. 
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.e ODiis;aiioii to obey is predicated upoi: 
nature of the authoritv. Obedience is due and can be rjsfv 


exacted, not because the state is divinely ordained, or has con- 


tractual authority over its subjects, or is infallibly right in its de- 
terminations ; but simply and solely because it speaks for society as 
a whole and decrees for the individual what is willed for him bv 
supreme power emanating from all individuals. Ivlan's obligaiion 
to the state is, in other words, his obligation to the greatest and 
most inclusive common interest men can have. Higher obligation 
than this could not be, or obligation more righteously enforceable 
bv coercion. 

Pursuing the same line of speculation, Rousseau arrives at a so- 
ciological conception of law. There can be, he says, no generai 
will directed to a particular purpose, either within or outside the 
state. ''But/' he proceeds, 'Svhen the whole people decrees for the 
whole people, it is considering only itself; and if a relation is then 
formed, it is between ttvo aspects of the entire object, without there 
being any division of the whole. In that case the matter about 
which the decree is made is, like the decreeing will, general. This 
act is what I call a law.” ^(jhe distinguishing mark of true law, 
therefore, is that it '' considers subjects en masse and actions in the 
abstract, and never a particular person or action.” ^ It might in- 
deed make provision for particular things, but only by general 
action"^ For example, it might create privileges, but could not be- 
stow them on any specific persons; might set up ranks and classes 
of citizens, but could not designate specific persons as members of 
them; might establish a monarchical government, but could not 
choose a king or name a royal family. It is of no consequence, 
then, he remarks, to raise such questions as whose business it is to 
make laws, whether the prince is subject to the law, whether me 
law can be unjust, or whether we can be both free and subject to 
the laws. Uniting universality of will with universality of object 
law is the mandate of society in its entirety— a sufficient answer lo 


all questions. Where the state is governed by laws, Rousseau pro- 
! / poses to call it a republic regardless of its form of government. A 
^ government of laws would be a government by the public th 


publica in reality. 

But what of the rights of man? If the social will, expressed in 


1 Ibid.^ p. 33 . 
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is unconditionally obligatory upon all members of the body politic, 
can ihere be any individual rights? This question troubled Rous- 
seau a lot. Individual freedom was as precious in his eyes as life 
iiself. Yei his theory of the state constrained him to say: 'Tf the 
State is a moral person whose life is in the union of its members, 
and if the most important of its cares is the care for its own preser- 
vation, it must have a universal compelling force, in order to move 
and dispose each part as may be most advantageous to the whole. 

. , . Each man alienates, I admit, only such part of his powers, 
goods and liberty as it is important for the community to control, 
bu: it must also be granted that the Sovereign is sole judge of what 
is important.” ^ 

Does this preclude the possibility of individual rights? Not at all, 
replies the wizard of words: the rights of the individual are im- 
plicit in the very nature of sovereignty itself. The obligations which 
subject the individual to the social body are binding only^ because 
they are mutual and involve matters of general rather than particu- 
iar concern. The sovereign community, therefore, “cannot impose 
upon its subjects any fetters that are useless to the community, 
nor can it even wish to do so 5 for no more by the law of reason than 
D} the law of nature can anything occur without a cause.” ^ Every- 
thing outside the sphere of conimunity interest thus remains to the 
individual as absolutely as in the state of nature. No contest be- 
uveen the individual and the state can arise; for when the state 
ariempts to deal with a particular individual in a matter of individ- 
ual concern, it is acting ultra vires. It is ‘^‘acting no longer as Sov- 
ereign, but as magistrate.” ^ And therefore may be resisted? Rous- 
seau does not say so, but clinches the point with this reassuring bit 
of verbal prestidigitation : 

When these distinctions have been once admitted, it is seen to be 
untrue that there is, in the social contract, any real renunciation on the 
part of individuals, that the position in which they find themselves as a 
result of the contract is really preferable to that in which they were 
before. Instead of a renunciation, they have made an advantageous 
exchange: instead of an uncertain and precarious way of living they 
have got one that is better and more secure; instead of natural inde- 
pendence they have got liberty, instead of power to harm others 
security for themselves, and instead of their strength, which others 
might overcome, a right which social union makes invincible. Their 

Ubil, p. 2 ^. a 27. 3 Ibid., pp. 28-30. 
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ver\’ life, which they have devoted lo the State, is by it constantiv 
tected; and when they risk it in the State's defence, whai more are th^v 
doin^ than HHna back what they have received from it? t 


The free-born individual, nature’s noble savage, could oniv re- 
grei, in the face of this ardent rationalization, that he had not two 
lives to iav on the altar of the state ! 

Rousseau makes much of the distinction between the state and 
\ government. The former is the commonwealth as a juristic whole, 
i It is sovereign and supreme. The latter is merely an “intermediate 
■ body set up between the subjects and the Sovereign, to secure iheir 
mutual correspondence, charged with the execution of laws and the 
maintenance of liberty, both civil and political.” “ The legislative 
power, he maintains, belongs to the people and is no part of the 
government. An assembly of the whole people, as in the city-states 
of old, is in his thought the only true legislature. Representative 
bodies may serve as stewards of the people, but cannot represent 
the general will. So vereignty^ being inalienable, does not admit 
of representation, and no act of a representative body can be law in 
fact until it has been ratified by the people. The executive power, 
however, cannot belong to the whole people, ^‘because it consists 
wholty of particular acts which fall outside the competency of tke 
law, and consequently of the Sovereign, whose acts must always 
be laws.” ^ This power is vested in governors — kings, princes, etc. — 
commissioned by the sovereign to perform acts of administration 
as iis agents. Thus government^ as Rousseau uses the term, refers 
only to the chief executive or supreme administration. The individ- 
uals under the government, who are entrusted with the work cf 
administration, are magistrates. But after he had labored valiantly 
with these distinctions and put much literary art into them he used 
them to no good purpose. 

His treatment of forms of government is one of his poorest per- 
formances. He has nothing to say; and, though he says it grace- 
fully, the vacuity of his mind in this division of his subject is pain- 
fully apparent. Even on the fancy-loosing theme of democracy, he 
is commonplace and uninspiring; doubting, in fact, if direct popular 
government is possible except in very small countries. Scores of 
writers had said this before Rousseau, and if he added anything at 
all to their ideas, it was his insistence that sovereignty is demo 
I Ibid. ^Ibid.,jiA9. 
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cratic regardless of the form of government. Following Montes- 
quieu. he stresses the importance of climate, soil, and topography 
in determining the form of government best suited to each particu- 
hr country and shows good sense in concluding that the question 
-What absolutely is the best government?” is unanswerable. Not 
iGriTiS, but results, he says, are the criteria by which to judge a 
government. “What is the end of political association? The preser- 
vation and prosperity of its members. And what is the surest mark 
ci their preservation and prosperity? Their numbers and popula- 
-jon. Seek then nowhere else this mark that is in dispute. The rest 
being equal, the government under which, without external aids, 
.\iihout naturalization or colonies, the citizens increase and multi- 
ply most, is beyond question the best. The government under tvhich 
a people wanes and diminishes is the worst. Calculators, it is left 
for you to count, to measure, to compare.” 

Can this explain the teeming multitudes of China and India, or 
the zeal of Mussolini and Hitler to boost the birth rate? 

Havmg taken the position that sovereignty ceases to be sov- 
ereignty when it acts in particular matters, Rousseau has to sum- 
mon all his skill as a word-juggler in order to explain how govern- 
ment could get started at all. He accomplishes the feat by 
imagining the sovereign people assembled to enter into the social 
iOntract. They vote to form a body politic and establish a certain 
hrai of government. That is an act of all applying to all, and is law 
in the truest sense. Having done this, the character of the assembly 
is instandy changed. It is no longer a constituent assembly, but an 
organ of government. As such it proceeds to set up a system of 
jQvemment, establish particular offices, and name particular indi- 
nduals to occupy those offices. These are not acts of the general 
will: hence they are not law, but governmental decrees.^ Acamding ■ 
to reasoning, then, it would seem that all governments must i 
originate in direct and pure democracy, and that no government ^ 
tan have an indefeasible foundation in law.^ 

Proceeding from the inception to the operation of government 
Rousseau did another bit of intellectual trapeze work in the effort 
‘0 square theory with reality. He had said /“The Sovereign, having 
no force other than the legislative power, acts only by means of the 

aws, and the laws being solely the authentic acts of the general 
' Ihid.. pp. 73-74. 
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will, ihe Sovereign cannot act save when the people is assembied.” - 
Assuming; that to be true, how could sovereigns ever be an\-ihirT 

but an abstraction? Could the whole people ever be assembled? If 
assembled, could they agree as to what should constitute the g;en- 
erai will? If unanimous agreement wsls impossible, could a mahr- 
iw bind the minor itv? If so. how could it be contended that 
ereignw belonged only to the people as a whole or that law was 
exclusively an act of the general will? 

A clear and rational thinker never would have laid such a crat 
for himself, but for the ebullient imagination of Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau no traps existed. He stepped over all snares by the simole 
device of fabricating facts to fit his theories. True, he concedes, 
the whole people, save in very small states, cannot be easily and 
frequently assembled. But it was done in Greece and Rome, anii 
presumably could be done again. If, however, the state cannot be 
reduced to a size to permit such assemblies, ‘'there still remains 
one resource; this is, to allow no capital, to make the seat of govern- 
ment move from town to town, and to assemble by turn in each the 
Provincial Estates of the country.’’ ^ Added up, these piecemeal 
assemblies would constitute an assembly of the whole people. Bin 
w^hat if they disagree? That’s easy, says our romancer: "There is 
but one law which, from its nature, needs unanimous consent. Tnis 
is the social compact; for civil association is the most voluntar}' gi 
all acts. Every man being born free and his own master, no-one, 
under any pretext whatsoever, can make any man subject wiihont 
his consent. ... If then there are opponents when the social com- 
pact is made, their opposition does not invalidate the contract, but 
merely prevents them from being included in it. They are foreigners 
among citizens. When the State is instituted, residence consrimies 
consent; to dwell within its territory is to submit to the Sovereign.” “ 
By this master stroke of casuistry Rousseau managed to eai his 
cake and have it too. Such men as wish to enter into the social con- 
tract come together and agree to form the body politic. That makes 
it unanimous. Thenceforth general will is supreme. Dissenters are 
perfectly free to choose — between submission or exile. Having ex- 
ercised this choice by remaining in the state, they come under the 
social contract. "Apart from this primitive contract, the vote ci 
the majority binds all the rest.” ^ 

^ Ibid., p. 78. 2 p_ 80. 3 Ibid., pp. 93-94. ^ Ibid., p. 94 . 
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Does anyone remain unconvinced — doubting whether he can be 
freC; yet forced to conform to wills not his own and obev laws he 
has not agreed to? Let Rousseau clarify the matter : 

■•The citizen gives his consent to all the laws, including those which 
are passed in spite of his opposition, and even those which punish him 
when he dares to break any of them. The constant will of all the 
members of the State is the general will; by virtue of it they are citizens 
and free. When in the popular assem.bly a law is proposed, what the 
people is asked is not exactly whether it approves or rejects the proposal, 
b-at whether it is in conformity with the general will, which is their 
will Each man, in giving his vote, states his opinion on that point; 
a.nd the general will is found by counting votes. When therefore the 
opinion that is contrary to my own prevails, this proves neither more 
nor less than that I was mistaken, and that what I thought to be the 
general will was not so. If my particular opinion had carried the day 
I should have achieved the opposite of what was my will; and it is in 
that case that I should not have been free.’’ ^ 


Pr€\ iously j as noted above^ I^ousseau had taken pains to dis* 

iiguish the general will from the vote of the majority, saying “what 
the general will is less the number of votes than the common 
kierest uniting them.” Was this inconsistent with his later asser- 
tion that the votes must be counted and the determination of the 
majoritt accepted as the general will? Rousseau will not admit it. 
His case for majority rule, he says, presupposes “that all the quali- 
des of the general will still reside in the majority: when they cease 
!3 do so, whatever side a man may take, liberty is no longer pos- 
iifale. ^ This amounted either to begging the question by assuming 
tae vote of the majority to be equivalent to the general will, or to 
reducing the whole proposition to absurdity by denying the possi- 
jiiit\ 01 liberty if that assumption were not true. 

^ Despite his enthusiasm f or popular sovereignty, Rousseau is ^not 
mpef ul of the possibility of maintaining such a political system. 
In the natural life of every democratic state there comes a time, he" 
minks, when “the social bond begins to be relaxed and the state 
to grow weak, when particular interests begin to make themselves 
.eit ^d^the smaller societies to exercise an influence over the larger. 

■ ’ ' Then “the common interest changes and finds opponents: 

opinion IS no longer unanimous; the general will ceases to be the 
will of all; contradictory views and debates arise; and the best ad- 


pp. 93-94. 


^ Ibid., p. 91. 
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vice is not taken without question.’' ^ On the eve of ruin^ the stare 
then ‘''maintains only a vain, illusory and formal existence 
the social bond is broken, and the meanest interest brazenlv Ia\" 
hold of the sacred name of 'public good’ . . . and iniquitous 
decrees directed solely to private interest get passed under the 
name of laws.” ‘ 

It is the natural propensity of states, according to Rousseau, :t 
degenerate. the particular will acts constantly in oppositicr* 

to the s:eneral will,” he theorizes, 'The government condnualiv 
exerts itself. The greater this exertion becomes, the more the con- 
stitution changes; and, as there is in this case no other corporate 
will to create an equilibrium by resisting the will of the prince, 
sooner or later the prince must inevitably suppress the Sovereign 
and break the social treaty'. This is the unavoidable and inherent 
defect which, from the very birth of the body politic, tends cease- 
lessly to destroy it, as age and death end by destroying the human 
body.” ^ This inevitable termination may, he believes, be post- 
poned, but not averted. It is too deeply rooted in the fallibilities 
of human nature to be avoided by any artificial plan of political 
organization or procedure. Frequent assemblies of the people to 
reaffirm the social contract and pass upon the continuance of the 
existing government may retard the decline of the body politic, but 
in the long run it is bound to come. 

Though not fundamental in his concept of the state, one of the 
most appealing to revolutionary minds of all Rousseau’s flights cf 
imagination was his dream of a civil religion. Bayle and other 
anti-religionists had argued that religion could be of no use to the 
body politic; clerical thinkers had contended, on the conirajy, 
that Christianity was the main anchor and support of the state, 
Rousseau rejects both of these views, and undertakes to show ^'thai 
no State has ever been founded without a religious basis, and . . . 
that the law of Christianity at bottom does more harm by weak- 
ening than good by strengthening the constitution of the State.’* ^ 

In the earliest times, he says, “men had no kings save gods, and 
'^no government save theocracy.” ^ Religion and politics were one 
and inseparable. Each state had its own special cult, and e\'erf 
war between rival states was also a war between rival theologies. 
Conquered peoples were made to adopt the religion of the victors- 

1 Ibid., p. 91 . ® Ibid., pp. 74-75. 3 Ibid., p. 1 17. ^ Ibid., p. 1 13. 
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Tne universal empire of Rome changed all this. The Romans 
spread their religion among all their subject peoples and also 
accpted various features of the religions of the vanquished. Thus 
gradually, the civilized world came to have practically the same 
religion. Then came Christianity, and with it the idea of “separat- 
133 the theological from the political system.’^ ^ The upshot was the 
long struggle for supremacy between church and empirCj which 
resulted in the ruin of both. With rise of national polities came a 
resurgence of the old idea of a national religion completelv inte- 
grated with the national political system. Christianity could not 
avCepi thiSj and the conflict between temporal and spiritual author- 
ides continued. 

These difficulties, says Rousseau, would all disappear if people 
were more e.xact in their ideas of religion. According to his analv- 
sis there are three kinds of religion: (1) the religion of man, which is 
±e "purely internal cult of the supreme God and the eternal obli- 
gations of morality”; ^ (2) the religion of the citizen, which is the 
peculiar cult of a single country, having its dogmas, forms, and 
rites prescribed by law; (3) the religion of the priest, “which’ gives 
men two codes of legislation, two rulers, and two countries, renders 
them subject to contradictory duties, and makes it impossible for 
them to be faithful both to religion and citizenship.” ^ All three 
have their defects, he thinks, but the third is wholly bad and ought 
to be stamped out. The second is good in that it unites love of 
countT)- with love of its tutelary god, and service to country with 
seivice to the deity. It is bad, however, in that it makes men nar- 
row, superstitious, and intolerant, and provokes religious wars. 
The first, the religion of man, is above criticism save that it has no 
practical relation to mundane affairs and causes people to neglect 
the duties of citizenship and allow the government of the state to 
fall into the hands of evil and ruthless men. “We are told that a 
people of true Christians would form the most perfect society 
imaginable. I see in this supposition only one great difficulty: 
that a society of true Christians would not be a society of men. I 
say further that such a society, with all its perfection would be 
neither the strongest nor. the most lasting: the very fact that it was 
perfect would rob it of its bond of union; the flaw that wotild de- 
stroy it would lie in its very perfection.” ® 

P 115. ^ibid.,-g.m. 


^Ibid., p. 118. 
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A religion such as pure Christianityj which seeks the highest 
individual morality, is deficieni, says Rousseau, in respect to com- 
muna! obligation. Wliile it makes men conscious of their dutv rj 
other individuals, it does not inculcate that sense of social oblha- 
tion, that consciousness of communal solidarity and responsibiiir;, 

^ # j» 

which is essential to the well-being of the state. For that purpose 
there should be ^'’a purely civil profession of faith of which the Sov- 
ereign should fix the articles, not exactly as religious dogmas, be: 
as social sendments without which a man cannot be a good citizen 
or a faithful subject. WTiile it can compel no one to believe them, 
it can banish from the State whoever does not believe them — i: 
can banish him not for impiety, but as an antisocial being, incapable 
of truly loving the laws and justice, and of sacrificing, at need, his 
life to his dutw'^ ^ 

Such a religion the Paris Commune, inspired by Rousseau, 
attempted in 1793 to establish. That attempt failed, but someihinc 
similar to the civil religion of Rousseau has grown up in the mod- 
ern world. Passionate nationalism, exalting duty to the state above 
all other duties, has subordinated all cults and creeds. Unquesiion- 
ing loyalty to the state, unfaltering obedience to its mandates, and 
unremitting devotion to its service have become the supreme obli- 
gation of man. He is not obliged to worship the state; in som? 
countries he may disbelieve in the government of the day: bu: 
nowhere is it permissible to blaspheme and revile the state itself. 

IV 

It is easy to pass judgment on Rousseau. So many have done it, 
with such radically different conclusions, that one has little difS- 
culty in finding excellent authority to support any view. Paradoxi- 
cal in life, the inscrutable Jean-Jacques has continued through tte 
years to be at once the joy and despair of critics. He is so easy to 
shoot at; so difficult to bring down! His scholarship is so deficient, 
his logic so feeble; yet his intuition is so uncanny, and so often right! 

“In the field of politics,” wrote Profesor Dunning, “Rousseaus 
teaching was suggestive rather than conclusive; but the stimulating 
force of his suggestions long remained a cardinal fact of literature 
and history. His fancies, fallacies, and quibbles often appeaiea 
more strongly than the sober observation and balanced reasoning 

p. 121. 
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- ' Montesquieu to the Zeitgeist of the later eighteenth century. Both 
-•'f pure philosophy of politics and the practical statesmanship of 
►he lime illustrate this. His spirit and his dogmas^ however dis- 
-T-rlsed and transformed, are seen everywhere both in the speculative 
=vsrems and in the governmental reorganizations of the stirring era 
— followed his death.” ^ 

Bv contrast Avith this faint-praising judgment let us note the 
# 

oanegAodc of Mr. G. D. H. Cole who, after pronouncing the Social 
Cov'.TGu to be ‘‘still by far the best of all textbooks of political phi- 
icsonhv,” ^ declares that “Rousseau’s political influence, so far from 
being dead, is every day increasing; and as new generations and 
new classes of men come to study his work, his conceptions, often 
bazv and undeveloped, but nearly always of lasting value, will 
assuredly form the basis of a new political philosophy, in which 
±eA' will be taken up and transformed. This philosophy is the work 
of ihe future; but rooted upon the conception of Rousseau, it will 
sveich far back into the past. Of our time, it will be for all time; 
i:s solutions will be at once relatively permanent and ceaselessly 
orogressive.” ^ 

And against this oracular encomium let us place the bitter ques- 
:;on of Lord Morley: “Would it not have been better for the world 
a Rousseau had never been born? ” 

Such a question assumes what need not be granted at all. It as- 
sumes not merely that the influence of the scribbler from Geneva 
vras enormous, but that it was almost wholly evil. It assumes, most 
ceriainiy, that if Rousseau had not lived and performed his political 
incantations, the awful insanities of the French Revolution might 
have been averted- It assumes further that without Rousseau nine- 
teenth- and twentieth-century democracies would have avoided 
inose doctrinaire extremes which have brought them often to the 
verge of catastrophe. 

None of these assumptions is proved, or can possibly be proved. 
That Rousseau or any other individual could have caused the 
French Revolution is preposterous. Avalanches of such magnitude 
are not set in motion by one man, seldom in fact by one generation 
cl men. That the French Revolution might have taken a different 
iOrm had the public mind not been saturated with the fuming doc- 

* A. Dimning, A History of Political Theories from Rousseau to Spencer (1920), p. 38. 

' tiociai Contract and Discourses (Everyman’s Library, 1913), '‘Introduction,” p. xli. 
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ereignty of the masses expressed tlirough the general will. Xo source 
of power could be more right, no authority more absolute. That 
corxcpi of sovereignty maintains its grip on the modern mind 
despite all attempts to overthrow it, despite all changes in the rela- 
tion of the average man to the government of the day. Little does 
:r matter that the average man, acting as a member of the sover- 
eignty, prefers the rule of a Filhrer in a totalitarian state to that of a 
iiament in a democratic commonwealth. That is no derogation 
popular sovereignty j for as Rousseau proved, contrary to his 
acknowledged intent and wish, popular sovereignty recks not of 
individual liberty or dissenting minorities. So long as the solidarit\^ 
of the body politic is maintained, perverted and distorted though 
i: be, the sovereignty of the people cannot be denied. It is, for men 
on this earth, the absolute of absolutes. 
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CHAPTER XIX 


REVOLUTION 

I 

T here had been a revolution in England. That faci was over- 
looked by those on whom the French Revolution burst like a 
mine exploded without warning. Also there had been some- 
thing like a revolution in America. The significance of that was 
similarly unapparent to minds oblivious of the potent chemisirv c: 
social forces. '‘Revolutions,^’ Wendell Phillips once said, "are nei 
made; they come.” Yes, they come — after men have been saturated 
with ideas and had experiences that make it possible for them to 
come. They come, in short, when the time is ripe for them to come. 
And that time is when the minds and wills of a sufficient number of 
people have been prepared for desperate measures. 

The preparation of the French people for revolution had been 
going on for many years before the meeting of the estates-generai 
on that fateful 5th of May, 1789. Into this preparation went so 
many elements that it is impossible for each to be isolated and 
weighed. Into it went the impacts of the societal pattern upon mul- 
titudes of individuals over successive generations, and the cumular- 
ing reactions of those multitudes as year followed year. Into i: 
likewise w^ent a militant host of upsetting ideas which, after nvo 
centuries- of vigorous propagation, had penetrated every level of 
society. By furnishing ideas and furthermore by furnishing dramatic 
examples of ideas in action, the English and American revoiuiior^ 
bore as a mighty draft upon the French conflagration, and fanned it 
to higher temperatures than they themselves had ever reached. 

The doctrines of Milton and Locke were moderate in comparison 
wfith the rabid dogmas of such Puritan left-wfingers as Lilburne and 
Winstanley. But revolutionists on coming into power in England, 
though they had dallied with some of the extreme ideas of ike 
Levellers, had not adopted them; had, in fact, halted far short of die 
logical limits of the middle-class philosophies of Milton and Locke. 
Radical American writers, such as Roger Williams and Theophiiiis 
Parsons, had gone as far to the left as there was room to go, bui ike 
American Revolution itself was not radical. It liberalized but did 
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r.oi destroy the old social order. The French interpretation of the 
English and American upheavals was, however, emphatically radi- 
cal. UTien men like Si6yes and Condorcet, imbued with the inebriat- 
L'g doctrines of Rousseau, came to write the platform of revolution 
h. France, they saw in the political history and ideology of Eng- 
land and America partial, if not total, exemplifications of what thev 
wished to see in France. And when men like Danton, Marat, and 
Robespierre (literal believers in the levelling creed of Liberty' Fra- 
lemit}-; and Equality) were shot into power by the very blasts which 
iinashed the Old Regime, they found in the violence of the En?- 
liih and American upheavals many precedents to justify the sweep- 
ing deeds of destruction and reconstruction on w'hich they were bent. 

When the Revolution struck in France, political philosophy 
ceased. Shrill and fanatical journalists became the political men- 
tors of the nation. In England and America, on the contrary, serious 
^iirical thinking and writing were gready stimulated. Shocked by 
ihs headlong stampede of the French revolutionists, moderate men 
like Burke and Hamilton, who had done valiant service in the cause 
u political freedom, took stock of their ideas and emerged on the 
iide oi conserv atism, if not reaction. VIore radical men like Paine 
and Jefferson, whose service in the cause of liberty had been no less 
eniinent, thrown on the defensive by the dizzy turn of events in 
France, took stock of their ideas also, and emerged on the side of 
revolution and popular sovereignty. Thus was precipitated among 
ae English-speaking peoples on both sides of the Atiantic a pro- 
longed and bitter debate on the issues and merits of the French 
Revolution, and at bottom on the validity of the democratic prin- 
cip.e itself. The flames of partisanship leaped high, and the fate of 
ministries and presidential administrations was more than once de- 
termined by the varying turns of this war of words. The best brains 
of both nations were drawn into this boiling controversy, and many 
notable treatises on politics were produced. On the conservative ( 
ade none wrote more resonantly or saw more clearly the essential 
sues at stake than Edmund Burke. On the radical side Thomas ■, 
aine made it his special business to reply to Burke. No one could 
cave done it better. Few men have ever lived who could shape sen- 
lenc^ mto thunderbolts as deadly as those of Thomas Paine, and 

*ew have ever excelled the purity and nobUity of his ideals of human 

socieU". 
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Edmund Burke is one of ihe best known figures in English historv. 
and one of the few politicians of eighteenth-century England whose 
renown has not faded. Aluch uncertainty shrouds Burke’s ori^k 
and early years, but there is pretty general agreement among his 
biographers on the major facts. He was born in Dublin, probablv 
on January 12 , 1729. His father was a practicing attorney in Dub- 
lin, and a Protestant in religion. Of his mother little is known save 
that she was of the Nagle family and was a Roman Catholic. Ed 
mund and his two brothers were brought up as Protestants, while 
their sister followed the faith of her mother. After attending a pre- 
paratory school conducted by an English Quaker at Kildare, Ed- 
mund Burke was entered in Trinity College, Dublin, in 1743. He 
made no special record as a student at Trinity’, but seems to have 
acquitted himself as creditably as the average youth. 

Burke took his degree at Trinity in 1748, and in 1750 tvent to 
London to study law. Of the next ten years little has been learned. 
He soon abandoned his legal studies and began to dabble in litera- 
ture. Thereupon his father, who was determined to make a lawyer 
of him, cut off his allowance. In some way Burke managed to eke 
out a living and continue his literary work. In 1756 he gained recog- 
nition by the publication of two essays: A Vindication of Natural S:~ 
ciety and the Philosophical Inquiry into the Origin of our Ideas on ihe Su> 
lime and Beautiful In the same year he married the daughter of the 
well-known Dr. Nugent of Bath and launched the Annual Register, a 
project which brought him a little money and more than a little 
prestige. The Annual Register was a yearbook of political and eco- 
nomic information, carefully compiled and edited. A compendium 
of that sort was very much needed, and Burke’s standing in political 
and literary circles was much enhanced by his connection with it. 

In 1759 Burke became acquainted with William Gerard Hamil- 
ton, who was soon to be made Secretary for Ireland. When Hamil- 
ton took up his post in Dublin he made Burke a member of his staff. 
Burke remained with Hamilton to the conclusion of his term of 
office, gaining much experience in the ways of practical govern- 
ment. In 1765 Burke was made private secretary to Lord Rocking- 
ham, the newly appointed prime minister. The Rockingham mm- 
istry lasted only a few days more than a year, but that was lorig 
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enough to get Burke started in politics in his own right. Through 
:he influence of the ministry he gained a seat in the House of Com- 
mons as member for the pocket borough of 'Wendover. He made his 
nrst speech in the House of Commons on January 27, 1766, and 
mom that hour until his farewell to the House in 1794 he was one of 
me outstanding parliamentary leaders of the Whig Part)*. 

In his parliamentary career Edmund Burke experienced the 
nsuai vicissitudes of public life He took part in great affairs and 
oeiw ones, won victories and suffered defeats, sat with the majority 
and with the opposition, was cheered and hooted, turned out of 
offce and jockeyed in again. But he was never obscured, and sel- 
dom ignored. Never popular, as Chatham, Fox, and Sheridan were 
Dopular, in real force he towered above them all, and many would 
cav above any man who ever sat in the House of Commons. The 
sources of his strength were many. Foremost among them was his 
personal independence. He would go with his party and strive to 
do the bidding of his constituents when he thought them right. 
l\Tien he thought them wrong, he would do what Edmund Burke 
thoughi right and tell them, as he did the voters of Bristol, that he 
would be no Aveathercock ‘^ho indicate the shiftings of every fash- 
ionable gale.” That his independence was genuine was attested 
by ihe unbending probity which governed every decision he made. 

He was so conspicuously a man of honor that not even his unfortu- 
nate practice of living beyond his means and getting himself hope- 
lessly sunk in debt could sully his reputation. His debts were not 
those of a cheat or wastrel, but those of a high-minded gentleman » 
whose position imposed obligations his income could not meet and / 
who would not stoop to sinecures, reversions, and other forms of ' 
graft by which most politicians of his day were accustomed to sup- ^ 
plement their incomes. 

But the most formidable of Burke’s qualities were his literary 
genius and his intellectual power. He is rated as one of the world’s 
greate st orators^ but he was a failure as a rabble-rouser and seldom 
effective as a parliamentary debater. His oratory was great because 
it was great literature uttered by a man of great character and 
force of intellect. It was the kind of oratory that lives in print long ^ 
after the occasion of its utterance has passed and long after I 
the speaker has mouldered into dust. Burke’s orations are un- j 
surpassed in richness of imagery, magnificence of diction, sweep of “ 
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: imagination, and flowing nobilit\’ of st\ie. They fell on the ear, 
i said \'i5count Morley, “'with the accent of some golden-tongiied 
i oracle of the wise ?ods.'' .And what made them tnilv and ner- 
manently great was the passionate sincerity and compelling cogencv 
of their mtellectual content. Burke has been called the greatest 
poiiiicai thinker of the English race, and by some the greatest polit- 
ical thinker since .Aristotle. He w^as a great thinker, though no: 
cT*)" notabiv an original, subtle, or systematic thinker. His greatness as 

if ^ 

a thinker lay in his remarkable ability" to apply broad philosophical 
concepts to specific and concrete problems of statecraft. In that he 
has never been surpassed. 

Burke has often been said to have given the world a perfect model 
of the philosopher in politics, and academic philosophers have some- 
times expressed regret that politics prevented him from devoting 
his superb faculties of thought and composition to philosophy in iis 
more esoteric forms. Burke himself had no such regret. Fine 
scholar and real philosopher though he was, he was first of all a 
fighter of political battles. For the mere bookworm in politics he 
had nothing but scorn. His public life was spent entirely on the 
battle-front; rhetoric, learning, and philosophic insight were his 
armaments. As ends in thenaselves they were nothing. The emu 
was the thing! 

Edmund Burke fought for many causes, and in the course of his 
campaigns delivered innumerable speeches and wrote many pam- 
phlets, essays, and books. The immediate issues of the combats m 
which he was engaged have long since ceased to matter, but Ms 
orations and writings are still read with appreciation and wifl ai- 
wrnys rank among the masterpieces of English prose. For Edmund 
Burke w"as not merely a master of the inscrutable art of liierar}’ 
expression, not merely a profound and logical political thinker; he 
was one of those rare mortals whose clairvoyant minds lay hold cf 
things eternal. Whatever the issue of the hour, there was but one 
cause for Edmund Burke. That was the ever-old and never-oid 
cause of justice, humanity, and order. 

Of the many political battles which Burke fought, three are most 
^ remembered. These are his futile twelve-year struggle for sanip 
\ and liberalism in the treatment of the American colonies, his epic 
I impeachment of Warren Hastings for high crimes and misdemean- 
( ors in the government of India, and his thunderous barrage against 


'■-A French Revolution. WTiether it is just to charge Burke with 

“^O'tasv, as many did, for Ms denunciation of the French revolu- 
we shall presently discuss. There can be no question about 
4-= battle for conciliation with the colonies and the impeachment 
'^IVarren Hastings. In these affairs we see Burke at his best, plead- 
’-cr with supernal eloquence for honesty, decency, fairness, and 
intelligence in the management of public affairs. 

The impeachment of Warren Hastings ended with the parlia- 
’nentarv session of 1794. Shaken by the sudden death of his son and 
■•monied bv other private troubles, Burke gave up his seat in the 
House of Commons and sought retirement. He was worn out and 
had not long to live, but the bitter attacks of his enemies and his anx- 
::us concern over the prospective negotiations for peace with France 
lieoi the pen in his hand almost to the day of his death, July 8, 1797. 

Ill 

It was a painful surprise to crusaders in the cause of liberty and 
human rights when Edmund Burke came out against the French 
Revolution. Not only w^ere they shocked and disappointed; they 
u'ere bitterly incensed at what seemed to them treason to the highest 
and noblest of human causes. They felt the same way about Wash- 
hjton, Hamiiton, John Adams, and others whose memorable serv- 
ices on the side of freedom in the American Revolution were difficult 
:o reconcile with their subsequent hostility to the French Revolution. 

Had the former myrmidons of liberty changed? Had Edmund 
Burke, in particular, changed? Had conditions changed, or had his 
position on the xAmerican Revolution been misunderstood? 

Such questions are difficult to answer. It is hard to know wffiat 
any man thinks, and why he tMnks as he does. So far as there is any 
evidence to go on, it would appear that Edmund Burke had changed 
“—to the extent at least of becoming more fixed in his naturally con- 
semative outlook. It is also true that the French Revolution was far 
from being an exact counterpart of either its American or English 
predecessors. Doctrinally it did not, perhaps, reach any wilder 
extremes, but in actuality it did. In violence and destructiveness it 
compared with all former political storms as a raging typhoon to a 
itining breeze. It would also seem that Burke’s attitude toward 
the revolt of the American colonies had been misinterpreted. Cer- 
Mnly it had by radicals such as Jefferson and Paine. 




Edmund Burke Avas never a radical, never anything but an 
lish Whig with a consuming passion for orderly constitutional 
ernment wisely and liberally administered. In the Speech on 
ciliation iicitk the Colonies he had uttered the opinion that a w’tS^ 
people could not be indicted; but he had also said it was nc* - 
question with him whether the British government had a nbh ‘r. 
make the Americans miserable, but whether it was not the ex^iedh-r- 
thing to make them happy. That emphasis on the expedient rathe: 
than the abstractly or even legally right course of action is the 
master key to Burke's political philosophy. 

He was a man of expediency. Not in the ^Machiavellian sense :: 
condoning whatever may be advantageous in promoting a particu- 
lar policy or reaching a particular objective, but in the profound:: 
sense of shaping the course of action to conform with the basic an: 
permanent elements of the institutional life of a people. Political 
societ}' for Burke was not a thing instituted by conquest, contract 
or any single act of will, human or divine. It was an organic growth 
with roots reaching back into an indefinite past and tendrils shoct- 
inff forward to an indefinite future. The art of statecraft was no*- 
merely to perceive the continuity^ of the body" politic, but to perceive 
those elemental ingredients in a given society" which make for vi^o: 
and perpetuity, for stability and order, for justice and morality;, and 
then to hew out policies in keeping with those fundamentals. This 
conception of the state and statesmanship Burke never expressed 
more succinctly^ than in his speech in the House of Commons on 
May" 11, 1792, on Fox’s motion for leave to present a bill repealing 
the disabilities of the Unitarians. 

*^‘1 never govern myself,” Burke said on this occasion, ‘‘no raionii 
man ever did govern himself by abstractions and universals. I do n:r 
put abstract ideas wholly out of any question, because I well know, iha: 
under that name I should dismiss principles; and without the guide and 
light of sound well-understood principles, ah reasonings in politics, is 
in everything else, would be only a confused jumble of particular faCi 
and details, without the means of drawing out any sort of theoretical ar 
practical conclusion. A statesman differs from a professor in an univer- 
sity; the latter has only the general view of society; the former, fie 
statesman, has a number of circumstances to combine with those generti 
ideas, and to take into his consideration. Circumstances are infinite, are 
infinitely combined; are variable and transient; he who does not lake 
them into consideration, is not erroneous, but stark mad — dat opiUTn is, 
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■i- rrisne ir^amat—he is metaphysically mad. A statesman, never losino- 
sight of principles, is to be guided by circumstances; and judging com 
'raiy tO the exigencies of the moment, he may ruin his country forever 

■•I go on this ground, that government, representing the society, has 
2 general superintending control over all the actions, and over a^ the 
publicly propagated doctrines of men, without which it could never 
prodde adequately for all the wants of society; but then it is to use this 
pv^rter with an equitable discretion, the only bond of sovereignty For 
-- ^ not, perhaps, so much by the assumption of unlawful powers, as by 
me unwise or unwarrantable use of those which are most legal, that 
governments oppose their true end and object; . . . The object of the 
state is las far as may be) t he happiness of the whole . WhaFinakesl^I- 
druues oT men utterly miserable can never answer that object; indeed it 
ccntradicts it wholly and entirely; and the happiness or mise^ of man- 
kind, esrimated by their feelings and sentiments, and not by any 
theories of their rights, is, and ought to be, the standard for the conduct 
of legislators towards the people. This naturally and necessarily con- 
ducts us to the peculiar and characteristic situation of a people, and to 
a knowledge of their opinions, prejudices, habits, and aU the circum- 
sances that diversify and colour life. The first question a good states- 
man would ask himself, therefore, would be, how and in what circum- 
sances do you find the society, and to act upon them. 

••The foundations on which obedience to governments is founded are 
nOi to be constantly discussed. That we are here, supposes the discus- 
sioa already made and the dispute settled. We must assume the rights 
oi what represents the public to control the individual, to mal-e his will 
and his acts submit to their will, untU some intolerable grievance shaU 
make us know that it does not answer its end, and will submit neither 
to reformation nor restraint. Otherwise we should dispute aU the points 

sjf morality, before we can punish a murderer, robber, and adulterer; 
we should analyze all society. ... 

WTie^er anything be proper to be denied, which is right in itself, 
because it may lead to the demand of others which it is improper to 
grant;-abstractedly speaking, there can be no doubt that this question 
o-dgiii to be decided in the negative. But as no moral questions are ever 
abstract questions, this, before I judge upon any abstract proposition, 
must be embodied in circumstances; for since things are right or -wrong, 
moraUy speaking, only by their relation and connection with other 
-angs, t^ very question of what it is politically right to grant depends 
•upon this relation to its effects. It is the direct office of wisdom to look 
to the consequences of the acts we do ; if it be not this, it is worth nothing. 

It IS out of place and of function; and a downright fool is as capable of 
government as Charles Fox.” ^ 


(World's Classics Ed., 6 vols., 1906-1920), Vol. iii. 




td-TiBU c|iiGStioii were "brief sjid \’irtxi3.11y extemporaneous. Xhc r“-> 
soimdins cscieiices a^nd ornate flourislies of his more studied, eitcm 
are entirely missiiig. h-Iorley has said of Burke that ‘“He had the 
st\ie of his subjects.” The hnitarian question presented no imperia! 
themej no dramatic opportunitieSj no clash of earth-rocking issues. 
It was a simple question of whether a minor religious sect should te 
relieved of certain political disabilities. x\ccordingiy we find Burke 
speaking simply, dispassionately, and informally — and, as would be 
expected, revealing himself more clearly and directly than in tue 
orations and essays into which he poured all of his magnincen: 
rhetorical genius. - 

The political philosophy of the temperate little speech on the 
Unitarians was not different from the underlying philosophy oi the 
Speech on Conciliation or the underlying philosophy of the Reflecticnc 
the Revolution in France, Intellectually Burke was wholly consistent 
Judging from emotional tone, however, one might easily fail to per- 
ceive his consistency of thought. In the Speech on Conciliation Burke 
was denouncing the benighted folly of a government that refused to 
recognize that '’hhe only bond of sovereign authority^^ is the exercise 
of power ^Svith an equitable discretion”; in the Reflections on ib 
Revolution in France he was denouncing the insane fury of a people 
tearing the social fabric to shreds in denial of ‘‘the rights of what 
represents the public to control the individual”; in the Speech ontr^ 
Petition of the Unitarians he was denpuncing nothing at all. In ah 
three his intellectual footing was the same — a sweeping negation oi 
all “abstractions and universals” and a dogged insistence that cu- 
cumstances must determine the application of principles. 

' There is no doubt, however, that in the Reflections on the Rfcdupiu^, 
in France Burke lost control of his emotions. It was not simply ihc 
events in France that infuriated him, but the fact that English sym- 
pathizers with the Revolution were doing all they could to plunge 
their own country into the maelstrom. Starting with the purpose uf 
rebuking English revolutionaries, his temperature mounted as me 
discussion progressed until finally his wrath exploded in the moti 
blasting and vitriolic invective to be found in the political literatuxt 
of any people. To rebuke seditious fellow countrymen was nOt 
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he must arraign the whole French nation and shriek his 
'mie of everything done in furtherance of the Revolution. To say 
hat this classic of excoriation produced a sensation is putting it 
-yidiv. Eie\^en editions of the Reflections were sold in a year, and the 
utal sales before the end of the Revolution ran above 30,000. 

Reactionaries were delighted and rewarded Burke with paeans of 
rraise. Radicals were infuriated and accused him of ever^^ crime in 
the catalog. Burke had delivered a tremendous blow against the 
Revolution, but his passions had betrayed him into fallacies and ex- 
cesses which not only invited attack but laid him open to crushing 
replies. The philosophical framework of the Reflectioru was good — 
corisisteni in every respect with Burke’s previously stated political 
ideas — but it was swallowed up in rhetorical effusions \vhich seri- 
ouslv damaged its effectiveness in the arena of reason. 

Scattered through the Reflections^ however, are many temperate 
and beautiful expositions of Burke’s fundamental political phi- 
icsophy. On the subject of natural rights, for example, he has this 
:q say: 

'‘^Government is not made in virtue of natural rights, which may and 
do exist in total independence of it; and exist in much greater clearness, 
and in a much greater degree of abstract perfection: but their abstract 
perfection is their practical defect. By having a right to everything they 
want everything. Government is a contrivance of human wisdom to 
prodde for human wants. Men have a right that these wants should be 
prodded for by this "wisdom. Among these wants is to be reckoned the 
want, out of civil society, of a sufficient restraint upon their passions. 
Sociew requires not only that the passions of Individuals should be 
subjected, but that even in the mass and body, as well as in the individ- 
uals, the inclinations of men should frequently be thwarted, their will 
controlled, and their passions brought into subjection. This can only 
be done hy a power out of themselves; and not, in the exercise of its func- 
tion, subject to that will and to those passions which it is its office to 
bridle and subdue. In this sense the restraints on men, as well as their 
liberties, are to be reckoned among their rights. But as the liberties and 
restrictions vary with times and circumstances, and admit of infinite 
modifications, they cannot be settled upon any abstract rule; and 
noihing is so foolish as to discuss them upon that principle.” ^ 

On the perennial theory of social contract, this was his dithy- 
rambic outburst: 

^ livrks of Edmund Burke (Standard Library Ed., 4 vols., 1906), Vol. ii, pp. 332-333. 
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‘•'Society is indeed a contract. Subordinate contracts for objects 
mere occasional interest may be dissolved at pleasure — but the sta** 
ought not to be considered as nothing better than a partnership aere^- 
ment in a trade of pepper and coffee, calico or tobacco, or some otm- 
such low concern, to be taken up for a little temporary interest, and 
be dissolved by the fancy of the parties. It is to be looked on with othr 
reverence; because it is not a partnership in things subsemient onlv *3 
the gross animal existence of a temporary and perishable nature. It i? 
a partnership not only between those who are livdng, but between ihose 
who are ii\dng, those who are dead, and those who are to be bom. 
Each contract of each particular state is but a clause in the erea: 
primaeval contract of eternal society, linking the lower with the hiche: 
natures, connecting the \dsible and in^ible world, according to a nxed 
compact sanctioned by the inviolable oath which holds all physical and 
all moral natures, each in their appointed place. This law is not subie:: 
to the will of those, who by an obligation above them, and infiniielv 
superior, are bound to submit their will to that law. The municinal 
corporations of that universal kingdom are not morally at liberty* at 
their pleasure, and on their speculations of a contingent improvemeni. 
wholly to separate and tear asunder the bonds of their subordinate 
community, and dissolve it into an unsocial, uncivil, unconnected chaos 
of elementary principles. It is the first and supreme necessity only, a 
necessity that is not chosen, but chooses, a necessity paramount to de- 
liberation, that admits no discussion, and demands no e\ddence, whicr: 
alone can justify a resort to anarchy. This necessity is no exception to 
the rule; because this necessity itself is a part too of that moral and 
physical disposition of things, to which man must be obedient by con- 
sent or force; but if that which is only submission to necessity shonid 
be made the object of choice, the law is broken, nature is disobeyed, 
and the rebellions are outlawed, cast forth, and exiled from this world 
of reason, and order, and peace, and virtue, and fruitful penitence 
into the antagonist world of madness, discord, vice, confusion, and 
unavailing sorrow.” ^ 

With this lofty and mystical exegesis of the societal bond Burke 
no doubt imagined that he had put the social contract theor\’ to 
sleep for good. But he had not. The radicals refused to be im- 
pressed. Indeed they drove on him with such vigor and made suck 
capital of his vagueness that he felt obliged to return to the frsy. L 
1792 he published his Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs, This was 
an attempt to vindicate his strictures on the French Revolution and 
set forth his own political doctrines more definitely. In reality n 
added nothing to what he had already said, though it did ser\^e to 

emphasize and clarify certain aspects of his thought. 

^Ihid,, pp. 368-369. 
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Burke made it clear in this paper that he took no stock in anv 
ieories of popular sovereignty. He was willing to concede that 
-Uiiical institutions might have originated in the consent of the gov- 
erned, but in regard to contemporary political society he deemed 
such original acts of agreement utterly meaningless. Men, he as- 
seried, are born subject to an established society. They do not 
cDnsent to its authority and are not free to do so. To postulate such 
a thing, he insisted, is to postulate anarchy. Born in society, men 
arc born with obligations to society. From those primary obliga- 
tions men can no more free themselves than they can free themselves 
ci their obligations to their parents. 

The idea of majority rule Burke put down as an absurdity. He 
tcould agree with Rousseau that unanimous consent might be heces- 
5ar\’ to establish the state, but once that was done the people as in- 
dividuals ceased to have wills that could be counted and aggregated 
into a general will or even a majority will. By the social compact 
individual will was obliterated. Standing in the place of the former 
ir^s of independent individuals was organized society. The in- 
dividual was subject to organized society regardless of his will. In 
answer to the contention that the social compact might prescribe 
majority rule Burke asserted that such a thing could never happen. 
A political order constituted on that basis, he said, simply could not 
mnction. Aristocracy, not democracy, was in his view, the law of 
nature. When men associate together for any purpose, he declared, 
it is quickly found that some are better fitted for leadership than 
others. Having advantages of birth, wealth, intellect, and so on, 
these constitute a natural aristocracy. The same is true in the state; 
and if the natural aristocracy be not allowed to govern, the state 
will fall into anarchy. 

Though a genuine lover of liberty, Burke would have nothing to 
do \dth any abstract phUosophy of liberty. Liberty and authority, 
as he conceived them, were equally subject to the limitations of the 
political system, which was not an artificial creation but the product 
of a long process of social evolution. Both had their foundation in 
the constitution, which, as conceived by Burke, was the long ac- 
cumulated law and custom of the land. By these, he contended, life, 
liberty, and property are protected as social experience and expe- 
diency dictate. No particular form of constitution was recom- 
mended for this purpose. Burke was not interested in constitutions 
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from a theoretical standpomt; he was interested only in actual crp^- 
ernment and actual constitutions. The British constitution, havir,-^ 
‘'slowly broadened down from precedent to precedent.' ’ won 
greatest admiration. It was a natural growth^ wrought by genera- 
tions of adjustment to experience. Its principles of check and bal- 
ance afforded, he thought, real protection to life, liberty, and Dro^>- 
erty, because they were not mere hypotheses but established'riiA 
of action. 


IV 

As a creative and systematic political thinker Edmund Burke 
cannot be rated high. An unrelenting foe of all theories and 
dogmas, of all reforms and innovations, and indeed of all principles 
not verified by actual experience, his mind declined air\^ flights of 
speculation and deprecated all attempts at the systematic rational- 
ization of political institutions. He looked upon human societ\’ with 
the time-sense of a geologist, expecting and seeking no progress 
other than that wrought by those cosmic forces which hold “ail 
physical and all moral natures, each in their appointed place." 

Burke’s influence, however, was very great. It is also true thai 
he made a very substantial contribution to political thoughi. Thai 
his influence was in the main conservative or reactionarvn and ihai 
his contribution was primarily negative, must be admitted. Never- 
theless he takes rank as one of the ever-luminous orbs in the galaxy 
of political thought. When Burke appeared in the lists against ihe 
French Revolution, political thought had almost succumbed to ihe 
maudlin romanticism of Rousseau. Montesquieu was in eclipse; 
likewise Hume, Spinoza, Hobbes, and other great realists of the 
past. History was “bunk,” reason despised, and facts mere obstacles 
to be swept aside. Visions and rhapsodies were the thing. Wishes 
were elevated as ideals, and the attainment of such ideals was 
sought with small regard for either sense or morality. 

It was the task of Edmund Burke to dash cold water upon politi- 
cal dreamers and waken them to an appreciation of the significance 
of society as a going concern, the product not of paper formulas but 
of long ages of growth and adjustment. It was his task also to make 
clearer than ever before the infinite complexity of political life and 
the dangers of reckless tinkering with established institutions. He 
understood, better perhaps than any man who ever lived, the un- 
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aim had done the defects of democratic society. A sovereign people, 
he repeatedly reminded his readers, is an unchecked and uncheck- 
afale force. It can do no wrong, politically or morally. For its deeds, 
whether of commission or omission, all are responsible. This means 
that no one is in fact responsible, because no one feels or can be held 
degree of culpability for the acts attributable to the will of the 
multitude. The follies and tyrannies of the masses, he pointed out, 
are quite as real and quite as monstrous as those of the classes. 
What is worse, rebellion against a popular regime is more than 
treason; it is sacrilege. Furthermore, any penalties or punishments 
that might be visited upon a stupid or iniquitous people would be 
a oer^^ersion nf tbp trnp mimncp nf tVip ctsjfp wbi^h is to benefit the 
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stratified society, i,vould merely smooth the way for ‘hhe mosi com- 
pletely arbitrary power that ever appeared on earth.'’ Democracv 
was the first step in that direction. Reaction from that, \vhen it had 
broken down, would not be the restoration of the old system of 
divided and baiancecl authorirv", but the concentration of authoritv 
in a dictator and the establishment, in modern phraseoiog}’, of a 
totalitarian state. 

Though he sired no esoteric school of political thought, Edmund 
Burke has been and still continues to be an inexhaustible fount of 
inspiration and ideas for conservative thinkers of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, especially those of the historical and organismic 
persuasions. Conspicuously apparent is his influence on the writ- 
ings of such outstanding publicists of the conservative wing as 
IMaine, Freeman, Seeley, Sidgwick, Mallock, Lecky, Godkin, 
Belloc, Lieber, Burgess, Savigny, Hegel, Nietzsche, and Treiiscke, 
The modern assault upon the ideological foundations of democracv 
comprehends much that Burke did not know, but he remains 
nevertheless the most eloquent and forceful of all apostles of aris- 
tocracy. 


V 

Thomas Paine is one of those incredible personages whose careers 
pale the hues of the most romantic fiction. A man of three countries 
and a leading figure in some of the most dramatic events in the 
annals of each, he was the eighteenth century’s foremost crusader 
in the cause of liberty and one of the greatest in the entire history^ 
of mankind. 

If ever a man was a born genius it was Thomas Paine. He came 
into the world in the village of Thetford, England, on the 29th of 
January, 1737. Poverty was his lot at the beginning as it was to be 
to the end of life. His father was a Quaker who worked at the trade 
of staymaker; his mother was the daughter of a Thetford attorney. 
Beyond the fact that they were industrious and of good repute, 
little is known of his parents or their families. 

Thomas Paine had his only schooling in the grammar school at 
Thetford, and rebelled against the little he had. Particularly ob- 
noxious to him was the study of Latin, which he pronounced sheer 
nonsense. The bent of his mind was for the sciences, but he had 
little opportunity for these or any other formal studies. He was 
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1756, as one of the crew of a privateer m me war against France. 
\i the end of the voyage he went to London and became a journey- 
uian stavmaker. At Sandwich in 1759 he married Mary Lambert 
and removed with her to Margate, where she died the following 
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mdv, he received the desired appointment in December, 1764. 
The next year he was dismissed from the service on account of 


shortly transferred to Lewes^ where he secured quarters with an 
ased Quaker named Ollive, who operated a small tobacco shop. 
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Thirteen months after he stepped on the wharf at Philadelphip 
Thomas Paineh name was known in every American household and 
his fame was spreading rapidly over Europe. On the reconnnenda- 
tion of Franklin and Bache, he was employed as editor of the newiv 
founded Pennsylvania Magazine early in 1775. Before he had time 
thoroughly to warm the editor's chair, the Battle of Lexington was 
fought. Quaker though he was, Paine was so deeply convinced o: 
the righteousness of the colonial cause that he instantly expressed his 
readiness to shoulder a musket and go to the front. By the autumn 
of 1775 he had made up his mind, far ahead of general opinion even 
among the leaders of the Revolution, that independence was the 
only rational destiny for the revolting colonies. At once he pro- 
ceeded to put his convictions on paper. The result was the electrih'- 
ing pamphlet entitled Common Sense, issued on January 10, 1776. 

^ 'Never was a pamphlet written,^’ says one of Paine’s biographers, 
“that wrought such wondrous effects as did 'Common Sense,’ To it 
the American people owe their independence. Within six months of 
/ its publication the colonies affirmed their freedom through ihe 
\ drafting and signing of the Declaration of Independence.” ^ 

WTiat Paine had done was not merely to advocate independence, 
but to write a brief so eloquent and compelling that wavering minds 
could seize no other alternative. Into his passionate appeal for 
“common sense” he compressed a whole philosophy of liberwand 
presented the unpalatable alternatives to independence with such 
damning clarity that compromise seemed insane. Within three 
months of its publication more than 120,000 copies of Common Seme 
were sold, and it is estimated that the total circulation reached 500,- 
000. Many prominent Revolutionary leaders, including Washing- 
ton himself, acknowledged that Common Sense had changed their 
views on the subject of independence. Paine might have made a 
good deal of money from the sales of this pamphlet, but he donated 
all the proceeds to the colonial cause and actually paid the pub- 
lisher for copies distributed to his friends. 

Disdaining to be a mere sideline patriot, Paine’s next step was to 
enlist with the Pennsylvania troops, and, when this short term of 
service expired, he went to Fort Lee, New Jersey, and reenlisted 
under General Nathaniel Greene. On September 19, 1776, Greene 
made Paine his aide-de-camp. In this capacity Paine participatai 

^ W. M. Van der Weyde, The Life and Works of Thomas Paine (1925), p. 31. 
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linsfton's disastrous retreat to the Delaware River and \v£ 
times under fire. It was during this campaign^ writing on 
ead by the light of a camp-fire^ that he composed that in 
address to the army which thousands of .\merican schoo' 
A'e committed to memory. Opening with gripping phrase 
These are the times that try men’s souls/’ Pained poured out his 
corn on the ‘'summer soldier” and "sunshine patriot” and pleaded 
s army and the people at home to stand firm in this crisis ( 
±eir atfairs. Washington was so inspired by it that he ordered it 
read before every regiment of the army, and it is said that Paine’s 
Crisis as much as Washington’s strategy was responsible for the sur- 
rising victor}^ at Trenton. 

Paine was obviously too valuable a publicist to be left in the 
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his life. Encouraged by the reception accorded this invention L 
America, Paine sailed for Europe in 1787 to raise capital for 
manufacture of his bridge. He stayed long enough in Paris to enlis: 
the enthusiastic interest of Jefferson, then American minister to 
France, and secure the endorsement of the French Academv or 
Sciences. Then he went to England, where he expected to raise the 
necessar\^ money. The British government in 1788 granted him a 
patent on the bridge, and in June, 1790, the finished span, 110 fee: 
long, was put on exhibition in London. It was the first structure c: 
its kind made of materials other than wood or stone. 

At this juncture his principal backer failed in business and Paine, 
despite his preoccupation with the bridge project, was sucked in:: 
the maelstrom of the French Revolution. During a brief visit 
Paris in 1790 he had met his former companion in arms, Lafayette, 
who at the moment was one of the foremost leaders of the French 
Revolution. Lafayette wished to send Washington the key of the 
Bastille as a token of regard and a symbol of their common devoiion 
to the cause of liberty. He entrusted it to Paine, who expected soon 
to return to America. Unable to sail as he had planned, Paine sent 
it to Washington by a mutual friend. It is still on exhibition among 
the Washington relics at Mt. Vernon. 

Back in London, Paine found the nation seething with connG- 
versy over the French Revolution. It was rumored that Edmund 
Burke was writing a pamphlet against the Revolution, and Paine 
told his friends that, if Burke’s pamphlet was published, he would 
reply to it. Burke’s Reflections came out on November 1, 1790, and 
Paine immediately went to work on his reply. This appeared in Feb- 
ruary 1791, under the title of The Rights of Man. Burke countered 
with his 'Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs; and Paine replied to 
this with Part IF of The Rights of Man. This titanic debate produced 
a tremendous sensation, and Paine became as clearly the head and 
front of the pro-Revolutionary party as was Burke of the opposiiion. 

So long as English radicalism amounted to nothing more than 
talk, it was unmolested; but, when in 1792 it flowered into an or- 
ganized movement to overthrow the monarchy and establish a 
republic, the authorities decided that it was time to do something. 
Paine was the most conspicuous figure in the republican move- 
ment, and the government moved against him first. The charge 
of seditious libel was filed against him, and he was summoned £ 
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appear in court and defend. About this time four different con- 
stituencies in France elected him as one of their deputies in the 
National Convention. Persuaded by friends^ amon^ whom 
-■.■as the poet William Blake, that he could not hope for a fair trial 
in England, Paine decided to go to France and take his seat in the 
Convention. Hurriedly slipping away in September, 1 792, in order 
to escape arrest, he was soon in Paris and in the thick of the Revolu- 
tiur.. Taking his seat in the Convention, he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the committee to frame a republican constitution and took 
2 leading part in the work of both the committee and the Conven- 
..^n. ^leanwhile the prosecution in England had been carried to 
2 conclusion. Paine was found guilty of libeling the Crown and 

lenienced to a heavy fine and imprisonment should he again set 

root on English soil. 

Paine’s utopian dreams were soon to be dashed. He was too 
.Tumane and rational to travel far with the madmen whom the 
Resolution had swept into power. On the question of the death 
penalu for Louis XVI Paine voted in the negative and urged that 
ie deposed monarch be exiled to the United States, and thus in- 
curred the dislike of Marat, Robespierre, and their kind. After the 
of the Girondist moderates with whom he had aligned himself, 
Paine was doomed to be a victim of the Terror. On December 27, 
r?3, he was arrested on the charge of being a “foreigner” and 
-UTOwn into the Luxembourg prison. There he languished until 
Xovember 4, 1794, daily expecting to be led out to the guillotine. 
Orders for hh execution were actually issued, but through some 
jiexpiicablc slip were not enrried out. 

Paine had every reason to suppose that the American govern- 
n^eni would intervene in his behalf. But nothing was done. His old 
iriend Jefferson had lately resigned the office of Secretary of State, 
Washington, another friend on whom he counted, was des- 
p^rateh trying to maintain the neutrality of the infant republic 
and induce the British to evacuate the army posts they^ held on its 
aurthern frontier. It was politically inexpedient in that juncture 
lO do anything for a man condemned in England as a public enemy 
and proscribed in France. To make the case worse, Gouverneur 
‘ orris, the American minister to France, had a personal grudge 
■igainst Paine and would do nothing for him. In August, 1794, 
however, Morris was replaced by James Monroe. As soon as 
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\Ionroe learned of Paine’s plight, he \vent into action and soc: 
secured his release. Paine had fallen desperately ill in prison and 
was near death tvhen 3vlonroe got him out. Ivlonroe took Paire 
into his own home and kept him until his health was sufSciend'. 
mended, for him to look after himseli. 

Before his arrest Paine had begun a treatise on religion. He 
continued work on this while in prison and finished it while con- 
valescing in Monroe’s home. It was published in 1795 under toe 
title The of Reason. This famous book brought down upco 
Paine’s head the curses of the pious all over Christendom. It was a 
beautiful restatement of the creed of deism, passionately appealior 
for rationalism in religion. But the believing world chose to brand 
Paine as an atheist, and still does, though he stood at the opposite 
pole of belief. Paine also wTOte his little tract on Agrarian jus:b 
while recuperating in Monroe’s home. 

Paine wished to return to America with Monroe in 1797 and 
journeyed to Havre to take the ship with him. On arriving there 
he was told that there was danger of his being taken off the ship 
by the British and sent to England to settle his accounts with 
British justice. He decided to stay in France. Finally in 1S02, 
when it seemed safe for him to make the journey to Americaj he 
returned to the land he had helped make free. But he was net 
welcomed. Other heroes occupied the stage, and it was noi good 
politics at the time to befriend the author of The Age of 
After repeated disappointments in his endeavors to secure a re- 
munerative appointment, Paine retired to his farm at New Ro- 
chelle. There he lived in penury and declining health until 1806, 
when he moved into New York City in order to obtain medica 
attention. He died in New York on June 8, 1809. 

VI 

Thomas Paine was not a thinker’s thinker. For the cognoscenk he 
was just a partisan pamphleteer. For the common man, however, 
he was not simply a propagandist but an intellectual meator of 
more authority than the most learned professor. In the academic 
sense Paine was no scholar and had no great acquaintance with me 
literature of political thought. But he had the gift of tongues, arc 
with it a remarkable ability to clarify and simplify every subjeci be 
discussed. Where he got his political ideas no one knows. He prcD- 
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ably did not know himself. Much of his thought seems traceable 
to Locke. ^fontesguieUj and Rousseau. Perhaps he studied the 
■ivorks of those writers very closely, but most likely he did not. His 
niind collected ideas like a magnet and made them his very owtn. 
Some no doubt he got from books; others were plucked from the 
lips of men encountered in his cosmopolitan way of life; not a few 
were the product of his own observations and reflections. 

Borrowed or not, Paine’s ideas were always delivered with a 
deadly punch. He thought and wrote in straight lines, and with a 
\ eiOcit\ that struck like thudding fist. Language for hun was first 
c: ail an instrument for ramming home ideas. He could gild the 
lily as neatly as any man who ever lived, but never allowed rhe- 
torical frills to impede the march of his thought. There is brilliant 
and beautiful imagery in all his writings, but no obvious striving 
for effect retards the tempo even in his most fervid outbursts. Onlv 
an educated man could read Burke with appreciation and under- 
S;.anding, but any dunce who could spell out words could follow 
Paine without missing the slightest shading of his thought. This 
quality’ of simplicity, clearness, and directness combined with a 
forceful, but infinitely graceful, flow of speech is manifest in all of 
Paine s writings, and is especially marked in Coitittioti Sctisb^ T'hs 
Rights of Man, and Agrarian Justice, which are his most abiding 
political works. Burke’s sonorous sentences were tapestried by the 
i-^^Qst g'or^coiis imsg’ins.tion in the liistory of politicsl liters. turc^ 
Paine’s flashed with beauty like a gleaming sword swung in battle. 
Tney clashed like gods, and the echoes of their great debate are 
still resounding in the ears of the world. 

Being first of all a polemicist, Paine did not attempt in any of his 
•ivTitings to round out a complete and balanced philosophy of the 
state. His main concern was to make a case or refute an attack, but 
in the course of his argument he rarely failed to set his feet on funda- 
mental concepts and principles. In Common Sense, though his imme- 
diate purpose was to convince the American people of the folly of 
reconciliation with England and the necessity for independence, he 
founded his argument on more than political e.xpediency. He 
visioned the American people not simply independent but with a 
republican form of government, and wrote to persuade them not 

only of the benefits of independence but of the villainy of monarchi- 
cal institutions. 
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Monarchical go\'ernment was invariably bad, he reasoned, be- 
cause it violated the first principle of political science, namelv, ihp 
distinction between societ\" and government. ^'Some writers,'’ said 
he, “have so confounded society with government, as to leave linie 
or no distinction between them; whereas they are not only different, 
but have different origins. Society is produced by our wants, and 
government by our wickedness; the former promotes our happiness 
positively^ by uniting our affections, the latter negatively^ by restrain- 
ing our vices. . . . Society in every state is a blessing, but govern- 
ment even in its best state is but a necessary evil; in its worst state 
an intolerable one; for when we suffer, or are exposed to the same 
miseries hy a government, which we might expect in a country without 
government, our calamity is heightened by reflecting that we furnish 
the means by which we suffer. Government, like dress, is the badge 
of lost innocence; the palaces of kings are built upon the ruins of the 
bowers of paradise. For were the impulses of conscience clear, uni- 
form and irresistibly obeyed, man would need no other lawgiver; 
but that not being the case, he finds it necessary to surrender up a 
part of his property to furnish means for the protection of the rest; 
. . . Wherefore, security being the true design and end of govern- 
ment, it unanswerably follows, that whatever form thereof appears 
most likely to insure it to us, with the least expense and greatest 
benefit, is preferable to all others.” ^ 

Monarchy, said Paine, could never measure up to that test, be- 
cause it was established by usurpation and grew strong by despoil- 
ing its subjects. Government originated, he explained, when people 
in a ''state of natural liberty” banded together by mutual consent 
to form a society for cooperation in common concerns. At first no 
government was necessary; there were few public affairs and ever}* 
one was impelled by the sense of duty and the fear of public disap- 
proval to obey the common regulations. But as the society grew in 
numbers and complexity, conscience alone was insufficient to com- 
pel obedience. Then, by common consent, agents were selected to 
wield authority in behalf of the society as a whole. Such was the 
origin of government; "namely, a mode rendered necessary by the 
inability of moral virtue to govern the world; here too, is the design 
and end of government, viz-j freedom and security. And however 
our eyes may be dazzled with show, or our ears deceived by sound: 

^ Common Sense (Patriot’s Ed., 1925), pp. 97— 9S 
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however prejudices may warp our wills, or interest darken our un- 
derstanding, the simple voice of nature and reason will say, ’tis 

riskt." ^ 

The earliest governments in the world, according to Paine, were 
not monarchical. '"Government by kings was first introduced into 
the world by the heathen, from whom the children of Israel copied 
me custom. It was the most prosperous inv^ention the devil ever set 
on foot for the promotion of idolatry. The heathen paid divine 
honors to their deceased kings, and the Christian world hath im- 
proved on the plan by doing the same to their living ones. How im- 
pious is the title of sacred Majesty, applied to a worm, who in the 
midst of his splendor is crumpling into dust ! ’’ ^ kings got 

into powder, he thought, either by lot, by election, or by usurpation. 
If by lot or by election, heredity succession was excluded. Its sub- 
sequent establishment could be nothing short of usurpation. “As 
to usurpation, no man will be so hardy as to defend it; and that 
William the Conqueror was an usurper is a fact not to be contra- 
dicted. • . . But it is not so much the absurdity as the evil of hered- 
itaiy succession which concerns mankind. Did it ensure a race of 
good and wise men, it would have the seal of divine authoriw, but 
as it opens the door to the foolish^ the wicked^ and the improper, it 
hath in it the nature of oppression. ... In England a King hath 
iitde more to do than to make war and give away places; w^hich, in 
plain lerms, is to impoverish the nation and set it by the ears. A 
pretty business indeed for a man to be allowed eight hundred thou- 
sand sterling a year for, and wwshipped into the bargain! Of more 
worih is one honest man to society, and in the sight of God, than all 
tile crowned ruffians that ever lived. ^ 

The mixed form of government in England, which Englishmen 
generally admired as the world’s finest exemplification of a con- 
stitutional monarchy, Paine ridiculed as a pompous absurdity. It 
was composed, he said, of certain survivals of monarchical and 
aristocratical tyranny so blended with newer republican materials 
as to cancel out to zero. As a contribution to the freedom of the 
state, in a constitutional sense, they amounted, in his judgment, to 
exactly nothing. “Wherefore, laying aside all national pride and 
prejudice in favor of modes and forms, the plain truth is, that it is 
wholly owing to the constitution of the people^ and not the constitution of the 

^ M., p. 101 . 2 pp. 108 - 109 . 3 pp^ 118 - 122 . 






gQi'ernment^ that the crown is not as oppressive in England as in 
Turkey.'' ^ 

Needless to say, Paine's Common Sense did not make sense to the 
gentry, but the common people understood him perfectly and 
quoted his trenchant phrases like verses of the Scriptures. There 
were many in .America^ even after independence became a fact, who 
favored the establishment of a monarchy, and at certain critical 
junctures there was serious talk of a coup cTHat with that in \iew 
But Common Sense had so thoroughly indoctrinated the masses with 
anti-monarchical ideas that practical men knew better than to trv 
it. So bitter against monarchy had the American people become 
that the courtly formality of the universally beloved Washington 
drew vicious shafts of suspicion and satire. 

Paine undoubtedly chose The Rights of Man as the title of his re- 
ply to Burke because of the latter’s emphatic and repeated denial 
of the existence or possibility of such rights. In Part I of his reply 
Paine proceeded at once to this bone of contention. Burke, quoting 
the act of Parliament at the accession of William and Mary, had 
declared that the English people had renounced their sovereign 
rights and agreed to “^^submit themselves, their heirs and posterities, 
for ever" to the authority of the crown; and by inference had argued 
that a similar renunciation had been agreed to at an early time by 
the people of France. To this Paine replied that it was nonsense. 
The English Parliament of 1688 may have had a right to put Wil- 
liam and Mary on the throne and establish the conditions of their 
tenure and authority, but to bind all posterity — that was impossible. 

‘“^There never did, there never will, and there never can, exist a 
Parliament, or any description of men, or any generation of men, in 
any country, possessed of the right or the power of binding and con- 
trolling posterity to the ^end of or of commanding forever how the 
world shall be governed, or who shall govern it; and therefore all such 
clauses, acts or declarations, by which the makers of them attempt to 
do what they have neither the right nor the power to do, nor the power 
to execute, are in themselves null and void. 

“Every age and generation must be free to act for itself, in all cases^ 
as the age and generations which preceded it. The vanity and pre- 
sumption of governing beyond the grave is the most ridiculous and in- 
solent of all tyrannies. 

“Man has no property in man; neither has any generation a properw 
in ihe generations which are to follow. . . . 

^ p. 106 . 
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•‘Everv generation is, and must be, competent to all the purposes 
which its occasions require. It is the living, and not the dead, that are 
10 be accommodated. When man ceases to be, his power and his wants 
cease with him; and having no longer any participation in the concerns 
of this world, he has no longer any authority in directing who shall be 
its governors, or how its government shall be organised, or how ad- 

xninistered. 

'd am not contending for nor against any form of government, nor 
for nor against any party, here or elsewhere. That which a whole 
nation chooses to do it has a right to do. Mr. Burke says, No. Where, 
then does the right exist? I am contending for the rights of the livings 
and against their being willed away, and controlled and contracted for, 
bv the manuscript authority of the dead; and Mr. Burke is contending 
for the authority of the dead over the rights and freedom of the living.’' ^ 

Burke had further insisted that ^'Government is not made in 
virtue of natural rights . . that rights were mere abstractions 
which impeded practical government. Government, he had said, 
was a contrivance of human wisdom to provide for human wants, 
and the only right men could claim was that their wants should be 
met bv that wisdom. The French Declaration of Rights he had shoved 
aside as "paltry and blurred sheets of paper about the rights of 

man. 

‘Toes Mr. Burke,” inquired Paine, "mean to deny that man has 
any rights? If he does, then he must mean that there are no such things 
as rights any where, and that he has none himself; for who is there in 
the world but man? But if Mr. Burke means to admit that man has 
rights, the question then will be, what are those rights, and how came 
man by them originally? 

'The error of those who reason by precedents drawn from antiquity, 
respecting the rights of man, is that they do not go far enough into 
antiquity. They do not go the whole way. They stop in some of the 
intermediate stages of an hundred or a thousand years, and produce 
what was then done as a rule for the present day. This is no authority 

at ail. ... 

'The fact is, that portions of antiquity, by proving everything, es- 
tablish nothing. It is authority against authority all the way, till we 
come to the divine origin of the rights of man, at the Creation. Here 
our inquiries find a resting place, and our reason finds a home. . . . 

"Every history of the Creation, and every traditionary account, 
whether from the lettered or unlettered world, however they may vary 
in their opinion or belief or certain particulars, all agree in establishing 
one point, the unity of man; by which I mean that all men are of one 

^ The Rights of Man (Patriot’s Ed., 1925), pp. 20-21. 
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degree, arid consequently that all men are born equal, and with eauai 
natural rights, in the same manner as if posterity had been continued 
by creation instead of generation . . . ; and consequently, every child bom 
into the world must be considered as deriving its existence from God, 
The world is as new to him as it was to the first man that existed, and 
his natural right in it is of the same kind. . . . 

“Hitherto we have spoken only ... of the natural rights of man. 
We have now to consider the civil rights of man, and to show how the 
one originates from the other. Man did not enter society* to become 
ivofss than he was before, nor to have fewer rights than he had before, 
but to have those rights better secured. His natural rights are the foun- 
dation of his rights. But in order to pursue this distinction with 
more precision, it is necessary to make the different qualities of natural 
and ci\dl rights. 

“A few words will explain this. Natural rights are those which apper- 
tain to man in his right of existence. . . . Civil rights are those which 
appertain to man in right of his being a member of society. 

“Every civil right has for its foundation some natural right pre- 
existing in the individual, but to the enjoyment of which his indhidual 
power is not, in all cases, sufficiently competent. Of this kind are aH 
those which relate to security and protection. 

“From this short review, it will be easy to distinguish between that 
class of natural rights which man retains after entering into society, and 
those which he throws into the common stock as a member of sociew. 

“The natural rights which he retains, are all those in which tne 
power to execute is as perfect in the individual as the right itself. Among 
this class, as is before mentioned, are all the intellectual rights, or rights 
of the mind: consequently, religion is one of those rights. 

“The natural rights w^hich are not retained, are ail those which, 
though the right is perfect in the individual, the power to execute them 
is defective. They answer not his purpose. . . . He therefore deposit 
his right in the common stock of society, and takes the arm of society*, 
of w^hich he is a part, in preference and in addition to his own. Society 
grants him nothing. Every man is proprietor in society, and draws on 
the capital as a matter of right.” ^ 

No man had written so confidently about human rights since the 
time of Locke a hundred years before. And Paine was far more 
lucid than the great defender of the Whig Revolution, and in 
some respects more cogent. His practical and unpedantic mind 
refused to bother with an imaginary state of nature and a hypo- 
thetical social contract. Man was a fact. Surely he had a right to 
be a man ! That merely meant a right to be and do whatever was 
requisite for human existence as conditioned by nature herself. 
^ Ibid,y pp. 64-71. 
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Society was a fact a man-created fact. It greatly modified the 
position of man in the world. Should one assume that society had 
no lunction at all— just accidentally happened in the course of hu- 
man experience; No man of the eighteenth century believed that 
nOt eten Burke. His concept of society assumed the presence of a 
p ^5 slow and complex processes of history' and justified 

society on the basis of its service to mankind. Should one assume, 
men, that the function of society was to make the condition of 
man better or worse? That question, said Paine, could be answered 
in only one way. If the function of society' was not to better the con- 
dition of man, it was an outrage upon intelligence and decency. 

Reason must assume, therefore, that society existed, and had been 
created,^ to serve the needs of man. How silly, then, the contention 
that society' destroyed the rights of man ! It destroyed nothing, took 
away nothing. Nor did it grant anything. There was nothing to 
grant. The rights of man were complete before society' was formed. 
Ail society did and that was its primary' function — was to perfect 
certain rights which man had always possessed but could not fully' 
realize without the aid of social and political organization. Any 
scxiety, any system of government, which failed in this, failed in 
i'.s fundamental purpose and deserved to be destroyed. 

This was not particularly subtle reasoning, but it was of a kind 
that plain and humble men could fully understand and approve. 
In their view it left Mr. Burke and his aristocratic friends not a leg 
to stand on. They^ bought Paine’s book as fast as the presses could 
ton It out. In Paine’s lifetime, it is estimated, over a million copies 
of The Rights of Man were printed and sold in England alone. 

Paine was too good a propagandist, too keenly aware of the limi- 
tations of the average mind to get himself wound up in nebulous 
abstractions about the social contract. There was only one thing 
that mattered. ^ That was the legitimacy of government contrary to 
me popular will, and Paine quickly threw it out of court. 

It has been thought/’ he observed, considerable advance to- 
ward establishing the principles of freedom, to say, that government is 
a compact betw^een those who govern and those who are governed: but 
t cannot be true, because it is putting the effect before the cause; for 
as man must have existed before governments existed, there necessarily 
was a time when governments did not exist, and consequently there 
CO originally exist no governors to form such a compact wdth. 


‘•'The fact therefore must be, that the individuals themselves, each 
owTi personal and sovereign right, entered into a compact with each other t* 
produce a government: and this is the only mode in which sovernme'v; 
have a right to arise, and the only principle on which they have a 
to exist.'’ " 


When Burke defined go\"eriliiient as ‘‘a contrivance of humar 
wisdom'’ and argued that the rights of man consisted of the ad- 
vantages flowing from the discriminating judgments of political 
reason as to relative good and evil^ Paine’s retort was that he was 
talking nonsense with ^'astrological, mysterious importance.” 

'■’‘As the wondering audience whom \Ir. Burke supposes hircsel: 
talking to, may not understand all this learned jargon, I will undertake 
to be its interpreter. The meaning, then, good people, of all this, is, 
that government is governed by no principle whatever; that it can make 
evil good, or good e\dl, just as it pleases. In short, that government is 
arbitrary power.” * 


Arbitrary power was the thing Paine hated above all else on 
earth; next to that he hated superstition. No man ever fought 
these twin demons more implacably or delivered more telling blows 
against them. His political creed was simply that of emancipation 
for the individual — not emancipation from society, but from gov- 
ernment. In most cases, society, which was natural and self-regj- 



man, it is necessary to attend to his character. As Nature created him 
for social life, she fitted him for the station she intended. In all cases 


she made his natural wants greater than his individual powers. No one 
man is capable, without the aid of society, of supplying his own warns: 
and those wants acting upon every individual, impel the whole of them 
into society, as naturally as gravitation acts to a center. 

“But she has gone further. She has not only forced man into sociew, 
by a diversity of wants, which the reciprocal aid of each other can 
supply, but she has implanted in him a system of social affections, wMdi, 
though not necessary to his existence, are essential to his happiness. 
There is no period in life when this love for society ceases to act. It 
begins and ends with our being. 

“If we examine, with attention, into the composition and constitution 
of man, the diversity of his wants, and the diversity of talents in different 
men for reciprocally accommodating the wants of each other, his pro- 


1 Ibid,, p. 74. 
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ensiiv 10 society, and consequently to preserve the advantages resulting 




I, \\ e shall easily discover that a great part of what is called govern- 
ent is mere imposition. 

Govern men L is no farther necessary than to supply the few cases to 
■ h society and cmlization are not conveniently competent; and 
nces are not wanting to show, that ever\T;hing which government 
can usefully add thereto, has been performed by the common consent 
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In ihe little pampMet on Agrarian Justice, tvhich was one of his 
:a:er political wTitings, Paine retreated somewhat from his faith in 

C of SOCl€t\ as the best regulator of human 

affairs. Here he tvas attacking the problem of poverty and propos- 
ing a cure. Poverty, he stated, is a product of civilization, the re- 
sult of private property, especially private property in land. Never- 
fieiess he thought private ownership of land necessary in order to 
secure the proper cultivation of the earth and provide sustenance 
far its inhabitants. The trouble was that cultivation had resulted in 
iand-monopoly. The gain issuing from the utilization of land by 
private individuals had caused men to lose sight of the distinction 
teuveen ownership and use, and “the common right of all became 
confounded into the cultivated right of the individual.” ^ There 
•A-as no hope of ever changing that, but the injustice done to the dis- 
possessed might, Paine thought, be redressed. To this end he pro- 
poicd a plan. By the levy of a 10% inheritance tax he would 
create a national fund. From this fund he would pay every person 
50 years of age or more the sum of ten pounds a year, and to every 
person on arrival at the age of 21 he would pay 'the sum of fifteen 
pounds as part compensation for the loss of his natural inheritance. 

Paine reasoned that the fimd was financially well within the 
capacity of the country to establish and maintain' and that it w'ould 
ailesiate poverty by giving every person a little money to start in 
i!le and providing for his minimum needs after he had reached the 
age where his earning capacity began to decline. That this pro- 
posal, the wwld’s first old age pension plan joined with a share-the- 
wealth program, should have come from one of the most uncom- 
pro^ing individualists the world has ever known, is one of those 
curious paradoxes that so frequently enliven the study of political 
ihought. In his own view Paine was not at all inconsistent. The 
mdmdual was still his main concern; to secure the individual 

Ihd., pp. 240-241. ^Miscellaneous Works (Patriot’s Ed., 1925), p. 13. 
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against poverty' and gain him a measure of economic justice, 
was ready to enlist the coercive power of the state. Alore than or- 
individualist has become a socialist by a similar shift of mental 
gears. It is one of the easiest of all reversals to make. 

vn 

It is courting criticism to place Thomas Paine high among 
paladins of political thought. Intramural philosophers have no- 
welcomed him to their secluded quadrangles, and practicing states- 
men have seldom turned to him for wisdom. But a man whose polit- 
ical writings sold into the hundreds of thousands and even milliom 
of copies cannot be ignored. Whether or not he was an original and 
profound thinker, there is no denying that Thomas Paine was one 
of the most widely read, and one of the most influential, politick 
WTiters who ever lived. Others had more weight with inteilecmain 
but Paine swaved the masses as few men have ever done. Nor dh 
he merely popularize the ideas of other men. The stamp of iniel- 
lectual integrity and power is manifest in everything he wrote. 
Like Shakespeare, he borrowed unhesitatingly from ever}- con- 
venient source; but he was no slavish copyist. He borrowed with 
rare discrimination, and imparted to what he borrowed qualities 
it did not originally possess. 

It was never his aim to mine new veins of political thought or con- 
struct a system of political theory. Like his great antagonist, Burke, 
he was first of all a fighter. In politics he WcLS the champion of 
freedom and democracy, and every line he wrote was inspired by 
some particular cause in which he had enlisted . His role was no: 
to lead men into new and unfamiliar ways of thought, but to dis- 
lodge the enemy on established and familiar ground. In that role 
he did not fail. That the writings of Paine stirred the depths of 
English and American society and generated much of the drive 
which lay behind the democratic reform movements of the early 
nineteenth century, is a fact that cannot be disputed. Proof of 
this is furnished by the reactionaries themselves. To them Paine 
was the most hated of all radicals, unfailingly denounced as ‘'ihe 
common enemy of mankind.’’ 

Paine’s most useful, and perhaps most distinctive, contribution 
to democratic thought was that, in the language of Parrmgton, he 
gave ^‘^a fresh significance and vitality” to the theory of naturai 




me social compact. Ketusmg to be sunk in a mire of Iczi 
rciions based on a supposititious social contract in tlie misrv^ past* h 
simply asserted what every rational democrat could readily undei 
iiand and believe: namely, that every individual comes into th 
vtciid with rights that none but himself and his own generation ca. 
iirrit or contract away. Logically it followed, then, that the peopl 
a: an}' time might rightly change their government and adop 
another more conformable to their wishes. It followed also that 
ro constitution or law could be so hallowed by time or sanctified 
ay established right as to overrule the will of a m^ority of the 
people. Regardless of the past, regardless of juridical niceties, the 
state, according to Paine’s doctrine, must be recognized as an 
msmumenialin’ of contemporary popular will. The state was made 
far man, not man for the state. 

Paine came back to this point again and again. The only justifi 
cation of the state, he repeated over and over, was its social utility. 
I: existed to serve men in offices they could not perform for them- 
selves. "WTien it ceased to serve, it was a useless encumbrance; whei 
it went beyond the necessary functions of service, it was pure rvT 
anny. Bentham himself did put the utilitarian concept of the stan 
more clearly or forcibly. It was for Bentham and his foUowem 
live the full philosophy of utilitarianism. Paine w'as no utilitai 
all by their criteria. But it is a fact none the less that his pen 
eat hammering home of the social utility doctrine did much to j 
'e a popular welcome for their philosophy when it finally emer^ 
i^ew men did more than Thomas Paine to make political derc 
y a fact, and certainly no man can be said to have done mori 
.pe the ideas with which the common man in England j 
lerica approached the responsibilities of government when 
ver finally came into his hands. The masses were more his pu 
n of any other political writer of the eighteenth or ninetee 
ituries, not excepting even Rousseau. He taught the masse: 
ieve, as he believed, in democracy as the infallible produce; 
nomic justice. He did not foresee, nor did any who accepted 
pel of democracy in his time, the coming of an age of indust 
:ocracy in which political democracy alone would not be enoi 
guarantee the rights of man. 

V. L. Parrineton, The Colonial Aiind ( 1921 '). dd. 332 — 333 . 
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CHAPTER XX 

AMERICAN ECHOES 

I 

O N the American side of the Atlantic there was not, before 
the end of the nineteenth century, much to inspire univer- 
sal philosophies of politics. WTiile there was no dearth of 
political literature and political discussion, there was litde in the way 
:: comprehensive and systematic political thinking. Shoals of books 
aiici pamphlets on political subjects rolled from Ajnerican presses, 
lOG the editorial sanctum and lecture platform resounded with 
jO-.:.iCai debate, but the ideas which bestrode the American arena 
v;ere mostly European ideas in .American garb. Few could be 
ctanted as remarkable contributions to the world’s stock of political 
ideas, and fewer still were wholly native to American soil. The 
American scene was essentially provincial, and so was its political 
thought. But there was, nevertheless, on the American side of the 
ocean an immense amount of thinking down to fundamentals in 
political matters and a positive genius in the adaptation and am- 
j..iicanon ox borrowed ideas. If the New' World echoed the Old, 
me echoes not infrequently returned from the American sounding 
Dcard with augmented volume and strangely altered tone. 

The chronicles of American political thought naturally divide 
nemselves into six major periods. These are: the colonial period, 
me period of the Revolution, the formative period, the period of 
agrarian democracy, the period of the struggle over slavery^ and 
^:a:cs rights, and the period of modern industrialism. AH but the 
:a5i of these belong to the preponderantly provincial era of .Ameri- 
cm political thought and will be treated as such in the present 
c..apier. Recent American political thought will be dealt with as 
pan of the latter-day thinking of the world in general. 

II 

^ The aggrieved colonials who precipitated the American Revolu- 
tion did not conceive themselves to be contending for new and un- 
precedented rights, and had little consciousness of the utopian 
mission with which they are often credited. They stood, as they 
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saw it. on incontestable ground, demanding rights which were as 

concretely and positively established as anything could be. They 
claimed nothing that had not been recognized in the colonies for 
a century or more and which they supposed had been equally recog- 
nized in the mother country. How they came to believe what mil- 
lions of Englishmen, including many who sympathized with the 
colonial cause, did not believe, cannot be understood without an 
examination of the trends of political thought in the colonies prior 
to the controversy which led to the Revolution. 

The foundations of practically all the British colonies in the re- 
gion of the North Atlantic were laid between 1607 and 1700, a 
period which included most of England’s major political dismrb- 
ances. Emigrants to the colonies, from whatever class of the fX3p- 
ulation they came, were, in consequence of this fact, politically 
sensitized to a high degree. Every political idea that appeared in 
England was promptly transported to the colonies and put to work. 
But the colonies, being isolated and remote, obviously presented 
very different situations from those obtaining in the mother coun- 
try. Applying old ideas to new conditions, and being largely out 
of touch with the homeland while doing so, the colonists inevitably 
arrived at conclusions at variance with doctrines obtaining m the 
mother country. 

On five points of major importance the colonists came lo think 
in terms unfamiliar to the average Englishman, though basing their 
ideas in every instance upon concepts imported from England and 
believing apparently that they were following English opinion 
First, they developed a much firmer faith in the contract theory' of 
political origins and an unshakeable belief in the contractual nature 
of the governmental institutions of the colonies themselves. Second, 
they came to have an extraordinary respect for written instruments 
of government as definite and rightful sources of political authority. 
Third, they became accustomed to the idea of changing political 
powers and structures whenever conditions seemed to require. 
Fourth, they achieved, in the northern and central portions, a 
largely Calvinistic conception of secular and ecclesiastical relations. 
Fifth, they began to question the basic legality of their subjectiffli 
to English law. 

From the prominence it had in the English civil disturbance a 
1642-1688 it was to be expected that the social contract doctria 




would occupy a large place in colonial thought. It was na:i^^- 
moreover, that colonial conditions and experiences should give their 
verdict in favor of the Lockeian over the Hobbesian interpretation 
of that tremendous postulate. Government in the wilds of the west- 
ern continent either had to be improvised by the men on the spot 
or authorized by some act assuming to extend the sovereignty of a 
European nation to the new hemisphere. When the settlers cov- 
enanted among themselves, as in the Mayflower Compact and the 
Fundamental Orders of Connecticut, there was no doubting the 
contractual character of the proceeding or the mutuality of obliga- 
tion beUveen subjects and rulers. When the king chartered a trad- 
ing company and gave it political authority in the domains assigned 
to it there was again a situation which seemed to partake of the 
nature of a contract. The powers which company officials could 
wield over the colonists were definitely limited by the charter. 
Furthermore, as a matter of actual fact, the power of the king him- 
self to exercise authority in realms beyond the sea was greatly at- 
tenuated. His ability to apply coercion in those distant lands was 
largely dependent upon the willingness of the American settlements 
to accept his sovereignty. Here again was a situation to confirm 
the belief in mutual covenants between subject and ruler. In 
course of the colonial years the governmental arrangements of the 
English colonies were frequently changed. Charter terms were 
modified; charters were revoked and replaced by new charters; 
charters were transformed into wholly political instruments, the 
authority of the monarch supplanting that of the trading company; 
and in one instance the charter itself was transferred to the colony 
and held as a fundamental instrument of government. In conse- 
quence of these experiences it seemed quite evident to the Ameri- 
can population that political institutions, and their own in paxticu- 
iar, were the product of specific agreements under which subjects 
had rights as well as obligations. 

Political authority, in the colonial view, was both an ascending 
and a descending phenomenon. By compact it ascended from the 
governed through the consent of wills; by delegation from the sov- 
ereign it also descended from above. Delegation originally was from 
the king, whose authority was deemed to be contractual. But, as 
time went on, delegation from the monarch seemed less in accord 
Huth the facts than delegation by the terms of a definite and particu- 
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lar wTitten mstrument. Hence the colonists came to think of sov- 
ereignty* as vested, not in a certain person or body of persons, but 
in the fundamental law of the body politic. The issue in so many 
political disputes of the colonial period turned upon the provisions 
of a charter, statute, or other written law that the American mind 
came naturally to the idea of a sovereign constitution binding rulers 
and subjects alike. From this it was an easy step to the doctrine 
that the only just government was one of laws, not of men, and to 
the belief that hypothetical speculations as to the original social 
contract did not matter. For, according to the colonial view, the 
civil society in which they were placed did not go back to a pre- 
historic social contract, but rested upon specific acts of consent 
of recent and continuing character. 

Political experimentation became as natural for the population 
of the American colonies as it was unnatural for the people of the 
mother country. Whenever change is frequent the trial-and-error 
attitude is bound to arise. Frequent changes had to be made in the 
political institutions of the American colonies for the simple reason 
that social and economic conditions were changing too rapidly for 
any permanent establishment of governmental arrangements to be 
made. The hundred years from 1620 to 1720 saw the unbroken 
wilderness between the seaboard and the Appalachian mountain 
chain transformed into a string of highly organized common- 
wealths extending from New Hampshire to Georgia. Everything 
was in flux, and political systems were of necessity tentative and 
temporary. In every colony political history was a story of old 
forms and processes of government being constantly revised or su- 
perseded. Thus the colonial mind became conditioned to political 
change and lost all fear of innovation. 

Democracy gained a place in colonial political thought not 
through the preference of the colonists for democratic principles in 
theory but through their actual experience in community life. To a 
large extent this was attributable to the Calvinistic doctrines which, 
save in the South, prevailed in their ecclesiastical institutions. Cal- 
vinism insisted upon one thing above all others: the absolute free- 
dom of the individual conscience. No political or ecclesiastical 
hierarchy was allowed to mediate between the individual and 
his God. The church was a company of communicants who had 
covenanted to dedicate themselves to God and conduct their lives 




according to Bible precepts and principles. The ind 
gation was the controlling unit of organization and c 
to God alone. The members of the congregation i 
selves as a brotherhood voluntarily bound together i 
nant. Elders, deacons, and clergy" only by the conse 
ren and all vital questions must be referred to the 
Though in practice there were numerous deviat 
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try refused this concession a rupture became inevitable, and in the 
end it meant not only a rupture of political connections, but a break 
with the theories of government then prevalent in England. 

Since the Revolution of 1688 English political thought had cooled 
to a settled and rigid constitutionalism pragmatically adjusting the 
prerogatives of Crown and Parliament and laying the rights and 
duties of Englishmen almost wholly in the lap of the latter. That 
British subjects could have autonomous rights, underived from any 
grant of Parliament, imprescriptible by Parliamentary authority, 
was wholly incompatible with the legal theory on which the Englidi 
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Revolutions the century before had vindicated their course by 
claiming the sanction of natural rights and the social compact 
If these were good arguments for Pyun, Hampden, Cromwell, and 
William of Orange, they were equally good for the colonial cause. 
Moreover, as we have already observed, the political experience of 
the colonies had been such as to impart to these doctrines in the 
New World a freshness and reality they did not possess in the Old. 

The colonial view was vigorously and eloquently expounded. 
Militant pens were busy in all of the colonies; most prominently, 
however, in Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, and Virginia. James 
Otis and Samuel and John Adams of Massachusetts; John 
Dickinson, James Wilson, and Thomas Paine of Pennsylvania; 
and Thomas Jefferson of Virginia are the men who wrote most 
cogently and effectively on the colonial side. 

James Otis, best known for his philippic against the Writs of 
Assistance, wrote in 1764 the first widely circulated pamphlet 
rationalizing the colonial position. In this, after discussing various 
theories of the origin of government — divine grace, force, property, 
compact — and dismissing them all, Otis said, ^'Let no man think 
I am about to commence advocate for despotism^ because I affirm 
that government is founded on the necessity of our natures; and 
that an original supreme Sovereign, absolute, and uncontrollable, 
earthly power must exist in and preside over every society; from 
whose final decision there can be no appeal but directly to Heaven. 
It is therefore originally and ultimately in the people. I say this su- 
preme absolute power is originally and ultimately in the people; and 
they never did in fact freely, nor can they rightfully evoke an ab- 
solute, unlimited renunciation of this divine right.” ^ From this 
premise, which excluded the possibility of a Hobbesian compact 
or any other constraint upon popular sovereignty, Otis deduced 
the conclusion that no constitutional arrangement that ever was 
or could be established in England could lawfully deprive the 
colonists of their inherent and natural rights as men. The only 
valid basis of government was the consent of the governed; and 
they could never lawfully renounce their right of consent. Where- 
fore it followed that the people of the colonies were free to object 
to the acts of Parliament and had a right to insist that no legislation 
be enforced upon them without their consent. 

^ Quoted in B. F. Wright, 44 Source Book of American Political Theory (1929),pp. 46-47. 
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not quarreling with the natural-rights-social-compact theory in 
the large, he thought it had little bearing on the controversy be- 
tween England and the colonies. The real issue, as he saw it, 
was one of practical constitutional principles. Great Britain had 
reached a point in her constitutional development, he believed, 
where former concepts must be reconsidered and adapted to new 
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situations. The Empire could no longer be conducted on a parent- 
child basis, but must be acknowledged as a partnership of equah 
which in fact it had become. The British constitutioHj he felt 
should be looked upon as the fundamental law^ of the Empire^ 
determining the equal rights and duties of the partners. In that 
case an act of any partner in derogation of the equal position 
of another w'ould be null and void, and should be so adjudged bv 
the courts. 

John Dickinson has been called the ''spokesman of the Colonial 
Whigs,’’ a title which places him somewhere between the radicals 
and the Tories. He was perhaps the most conciliator)^ of all ad- 
vocates of the colonial cause. Gripped by the grand idea of imperial 
unity, he was ready to concede almost everything to the mother 
country except the right to tax the colonies against their w^ilL That 
no true WTiig could allo’sv; for the essence of WTiiggism was the 
special rights of property. The Whig approved without reserv^ation 
the dictum of Locke that the chief end of government was the pro- 
tection of property, and believed that control of the purse by those 
subject to the exactions of government was a vital and inalienable 
right. When, therefore, the English Parliament undertook to lew 
taxes to which the colonies objected, John Dickinson w’-as stirred to 
battle. If Parliament could extinguish the right of consent in the 
colonies it might do the same at home, and there would be no 
security for property anywhere. In his widely read Letters from a 
Pennsylvania Farmer Dickinson (who was a wealthy lawyer and a 
gentleman farmer) undertook to show that the tax program of the 
English ministry wns a gross infraction of the constitutional rights 
of property owners in the colonies. The mere fact that a hundred 
years of acknowledged precedent declared the contrary only fired 
his zeal to prove the point. He would grant the right of Parliament 
to levy an “imposition” for the regulation of trade, if the primary 
purpose was not to raise money. But where the fundamental object 
was to mulct the owner of his property to enrich the public treasury, 
Mr. Dickinson said nay. This was a violation of the “unalterable 
right of property,” which belonged as much to Americans as Eng- 
lishmen. Almost to the last Dickinson counseled moderation, hop- 
ing, no doubt, that English Whigs, eloquently led by Pitt and 
Burke, w^ould prevail upon Parliament to see the American view 
and avoid a rupture. But when it finally became apparent that the 
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indigenous. Their arguments reflected a universal rather than a 
purely American point of view. 

The name of Thomas Jefferson is indelibly associated with the 
Declaration of Independence. Actually the Declaration was the 
handiwork of a committee consisting of Jefferson, Franklin, Adams 
(John), Livingstone, and Sherman; but, because Jefferson pre- 
pared the first draft and the philosophy and phraseolog}- of the 
final document are largely his, the chief authorship is generally 
imputed to him. It was his greatest contribution to the literature 
of the Revolution, the greatest perhaps by any man. In two hun- 
dred words it summed up the w’hole philosophy on which the rebel 
cause was founded. It was the philosophy of the English Revolution 
epitomized by Jefferson, and indeed broadened; for by changing 
the Lockeian trinity — ^life, liberty, and property — to life, liberty, 
and pursuit of happiness^ Jefferson incorporated in the American 
credo a note of humanitarianism w^hich was lacking in seventeenth- 
century Whiggism. Jefferson w^as only thirty-three when he drafted 
the Declaration. His greatest service to the cause of democracy in 
America and his most extensive political writings were to come in 
the period after independence had been achieved. We shall deal 
with his political ideas more at length in our survey of that period. 

IV 

Long before independence w^as won it became apparent that the 
political philosophy of the Revolution would be exposed to a severe 
test as soon as the American people had fully embarked on the bil- 
lowy seas of self-government. Not even the crisis of war and inva- 
sion had deterred the states from ominous adventuring in the un- 
broken wilderness of majority rule. Instead of acquiring caution 
from these experiences, they were seemingly bestirred to greater 
rashness. Finding themselves, at the close of the struggle for inde- 
pendence, bound together in a loose federation devoid of restraining 
authority, they plunged into an orgy of inflation, debt-cancellation, 
property-confiscation, and ruinous commercial rivalries which cast 
a pall of depression upon the land. Business was paralyzed; fortunes 
and savings were swept away; nothing was secure, not even titles to 
land. The intended beneficiaries of this leveling legislation quite 
often suffered as much as its intended victims. Their expected gains 
melted away in the universal demoralization of economic life. 
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equal footing. It could not be dissolved without the consent of the 
state legislatures: and, if dissolved, the states were merely thrown 
back into their original condition of independence and equality 
Even though an attempt were made to form a new union by disre- 
garding the state legislatures and appealing directly to conventions 
elected by the people, the principle of equality could not be escaped; 
for that would simply be a return to the state of nature wherein 
political conamunities, like indmdual men, are equally free and 
equally independent. After thus denying the underlying validity of 
the new Constitution, the Anti-Federalists proceeded to smite it hip 
and thigh, sparing no detail in their withering assault. 

The defense of the Constitution against this frontal attack pro- 
duced America’s greatest political treatise. Alexander Hamilton, 
James Madison, and John Jay were its authors. In a series of articles 
published in New York newspapers between October, 1787, and 
April, 1788, they expounded and defended the theory of balanced 
and limited gov^ernment with an opulence of intellectual and liter- 
ary genius which has placed The Federalist, as this collection of 
papers has come to be known, high among the world’s masterpiece 
of political literature. It is one of the few American books on gov- 
ernment which have achieved world-wide repute and recognition. 
Since the articles were all signed with the pseudonym Publius, there 
has been some question as to the apportionment of honors among 
the authors. Modern historical scholars generally ascribe 51 articles 
to Hamilton, 29 to Madison, and 5 to Jay, and agree that it was 
Hamilton who planned the series and supervised their publication. 
The writing of the most difficult and profound portions of the work 
fell, however, to Madison. 

The twin pillars upholding the proposed constitutional structure 
were a federal plan subordinating state equality to national unity 
and a threefold scheme of checks and balances in the organic ar- 
rangements of the governmental system. Both were innovations; 
both went down to the very bedrock of political theory. Common 
to both was the fundamental concept of division and limitation, 
denying concentrated authority even to a sovereign people. To 
justify in principle these basic ideas and defend the Constitution in 
every other essential was the task to which the authors of The Federd^ 
ist addressed themselves. But instead of taking up one by one, with- 
out logical sequence, the chaotic multitude of objections that were 
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mortal diseases under which, popular governments have everynvhere 
perished; as they continue to be the favorite and fruitful topics from 
which the adversaries to liberw derive their most specious declama- 

‘tlOXlS* • • • 

“By a faction, I understand a number of citizens, whether amounting 
to a majority or minority of the whole, who are united and actuated by 
some common impulse of passion, or of interest, adverse to the rights of 
other citizens, or to the permanent and aggregate interests of the 
community. . . . 

“The latent causes of faction are . . . sowm in the nature of man; and 
we see them everywhere brought into different degrees of actmty, 
according to the different circumstances of civil society. A zeal for 
different opinions concerning religion, concerning government, and 
many other points, as well of speculation as of practice; an attachment 
of different leaders ambitiously contending for pre-eminence and 
power; or to persons of other descriptions whose fortunes have been in- 
teresting to human passions, have, in turn, divided mankind into parties, 
inflamed them with mutual animosity, and rendered them much more 
disposed to vex and oppress each other than to co-operate for their 
common good. So strong is this propensity of mankind to faU into 
mutual animosities, that where no substantial occasion presents itself, 
the most frivolous and fanciful distinctions have been sufficient to 
kindle their unfriendly passions and excite their most violent conflicts. 
But the most common and durable source of factions has been the 
various and unequal distribution of property. Those who hold and 
those who are without property have ever formed distinct interests in 
society. Those who are creditors, and those who are debtors, fall under 
a like discrimination. A landed interest, a manufacturing interest, a 
mercantile interest, a moneyed interest, with many lesser interests, 
grow up of necessity in civilized nations, and divide them into different 
classes, actuated by different sentiments and views. The regulation of 
these various and interfering interests forms the principal task of 
modern legislation, and involves the spirit of party and faction in the 
necessary and ordinary operations of the government.” ^ 

Had those lines appeared in this morning’s paper instead of the 
New York Packet of November 23, 1787, they could not more per- 
fectly explain the bedlam of competing interest-groups which 
threatens the solvency and stability of the American nation — the 
endless turmoil born of the relentless drives of veterans, farmers, 
labor unions, utilities, and hordes of other “factions” to sat- 
isfy their particular interests regardless of all other considerations; 
the muddled course of the ship of state, zig-zagging aimlessly hither 

- The Federalist (Everyman’s Library, ^ 911), No. x. 
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It cannot be done, and should not be attempted. The faculties with 
which men are endowed by nature make up the very substratum of 
those natural rights \vhich it is the first duty of government to pro- 
tect and conserve. How, then, may faction be combated? 

'‘The inference to which we are brought,’’ said Madison, that 
the causes of faction cannot be removed, and that relief is only to be 
sought in the means of controlling its effects. 

a faction consists of less than a majority, relief is supplied by the 
republican principle, which enables the majority to defeat its sinister 
views by regular vote. It may clog the administration, it may convulse 
the society; but it will be unable to execute and mask its violence under 
the forms of the Constitution. When a majority is included in a faction, 
the form of popular government, on the other hand, enables it to sacri- 
fice to its ruling passion or interest both the public good and the rights 
of other citizens. To secure the public good and private rights against 
the danger of such a faction, and at the same time preserve the spirit 
and the form of popular government, is then the great object to which 
our inquiries are directed. . . . 

“By what means is this object obtainable? Evidently by one of two 
only. Either the existence of the same passion or interest in a majority 
at the same time must be prevented, or the majority, having such co- 
existent passion or interest, must be rendered, by their number and 
local situation, unable to concert and carry into effect schemes of op- 
pression. If the impulse and the opportunity be suffered to coincide, 
we well know that neither moral nor religious motives can be relied on 
as an adequate control. They are not found to be such on the injustice 
and violence of individuals, and lose their efficacy in proportion to the 
number combined together, that is, in proportion as their efficacy 
becomes needfull. 

“From this view of the subject it may be concluded that a pure de- 
mocracy, by which I mean a society consisting of a small number of 
citizens, who assemble and administer the government in person, can 
admit of no cure for the mischiefs of faction. A common passion or 
interest will, in almost every case, be felt by a majority of the whole; a 
communication and concert result from the form of government itself; 
and there is nothing to check the inducements to sacrifice the weaker 
party or an obnoxious individual. Hence it is that such democracies 
have ever been spectacles of turbulence and contention; have ever been 
found incompatible with personal security or the rights of property; and 
have in general been as short in their lives as they have been violent in 
their deaths. Theoretic politicians, who have patronized this species of 
government, have erroneously supposed that by reducing mankind to 
a perfect equality in their political rights, they would, at the same time, 
be perfectly equalised and assimilated in their possessions, their opin- 
ions, and their passions. 


repiiDiic, Dv wnicn i mean a governmeni in wmcn tne scaeme or 
representation takes place, opens a different prospect and promises the 
cure for which \vt are seeking.’'' ^ 


The remainder of the article endeavored to show how, by the 
^finements of representation in an indirect system of government, 
le tendency to factionism might be offset; and especially how the 
ew Constitution, by confiding certain interests to the national and 
thers to the state or local governments and by employing indi- 
^ct and constitutionally limited modes of action, would promote 
lat end. 

We have quoted at length from this essay, because it is not only 
ne of the best in The Federalist^ but one of the most penetrating 
iscussions of the fundamentals of free government in all the pages 
f political literature. Blending a close observation of actual polit- 
:al phenomena with a thorough knowledge of history^ and an 
ssiduous study of the great classics of political thought, Madison 
nerringly cut to the very core of the problem of popular govern- 
lent. How to maintain liberty and vet have a government of suflS- 
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.ous instrument of government in the history^ of the world. 
Ming on a large scale in American political life to-day the very 
w^hich the Fathers thought the Constitution would cure, it is 
ral to rate them as poor prophets. But w^e must not forget the 
options on which their judgment was based. They assumed, 
lad no reason to assume the contrary, that their country would 
in a sparsely populated agricultural nation; that fortunes 
d remain small and that concentrated wealth would never 
a large part in public affairs; that the ownership of property 
d continue to be widely diffused; that a great urban proletariat 
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would never appear on American soil; that slavery was a d\in_^ 
institution and would gradually disappeaij that public office would 
always be the privilege of the upper classes and that the spoils sys- 
tem would never corrupt the American nation* that the suffrage 
w'ould aiw’avs be restricted to taxpa\ers or property owners 5 and 
that the American population w*ould always be chiefly composed 
of native Americans of Anglo-Saxon descent. On these assumptions, 
their predictions regarding the Constitution w*ere wxll founded. 
The fact that the Constitution has survived, though not without 
considerable adaptation, the greatest social and economic trans- 
formation in the history of manhind indicates w^hat might ha\ e 
happened had the conditions of political society remained as the 

Fathers expected. 

An exhaustive review of The Federalist, though it w^ould be highly 
illuminating in connection with the constantly recurrent cry 
against the subversion of the Constitution, is beyond the purpose 
of this chapter. We must confine ourselves here to its fundamental 
ideolog}". The argument of the tenth essay of the series w^as directed, 
as we have seen, to the necessity of dissipating the force of pressure 
politics and justified the new federal plan on the ground that it 
would go far to accomplish this result. The very same argument 
was later employed in defense of the principle of checks and bal- 
ances in the organic structure of the new government. This thesis 
is most fully set forth in the fifty-first number, which is attributed 
to Hamilton or Madison and expresses a view which both certainly 
entertained. 

It was desirable, wrote the ever lucid Publius, ^ to lay a due 
foundation for that separate and distinct exercise of the different 
powers of government, which to a certain extent is admitted on all 
hands to be essential to the preservation of liberty. . . . Concen- 
tration erf power w^as manifestly dangerous, and therefore each 
department should have “a will of its own” and be so constituted 
that its members should have '^as little agency as possible” in the 
affairs of the others. In spite of this, no doubt, each would gradually 
find ways of trespassing across the boundary lines. 

‘‘'But the great security against a gradual concentration of the several 
powers in the same department, consists in giving to those who adminis- 
ter each department the necessary constitutional means and personal 
motives to resist encroachments of the others. The provision for defence 
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must in this, as in all other cases, be. made commensurate to the danger 
of attack. Ambition must be made to counteract ambition. The in- 
terest of the man must be connected with the constitutionai rights of the 
place. It may be a reflection on human nature that such de\dces should 
be necessary to control the abuses of government. But what is govern- 
ment but the srreatest of all reflections on human nature? If men were 
angels, no government would be necessary. If angels were to govern 
men, neither external nor internal controls on government would be 
necessary. In framing a government which is to be administered by 
men over men, the great difficuitv lies in this: vou must first enable the 
government to control the governed; and in the next place oblige it to 
control itself. A dependence on the people is, no doubt, the primaiv^ 
control on the government: but experience has taught mankind the 
necessity of auxiliar\^ precautions.” ^ 

Such was the political philosophy of the Fathers of the Constitu- 
tion — a hard-headed realism which dismissed vapory abstractions 
and lofn^ ideals as untrustworthy and unattainable, predicated the 
science of government upon the vices rather than the virtues of 
human nature, and devoted its ingenuity to the invention of a 
political system that would safeguard liberty and promote the 
common welfare in spite of the follies and perversities of mankind. 

V 

By dint of their genius for practical politics the Federalists won. 
Not only did they ^‘put oveE’ the Constitution, but they gained and 
held control of the new government for twelve years. Immediately 
upon their access to power they embarked upon a program of cen- 
tralizing legislation w-hich provoked bitter opposition from the ir- 
reconcilable states’ rights group and alienated many of the moder- 
ates who had greatly aided in the adoption of the Constitution. In 
the national interest the Federalist Party, led by Hamilton, vigor- 
ously pushed through measures levy^ing a protective tariff, estab- 
lishing a national bank, providing for the full payment of the debts 
of the old Confederacy, assuming the debts of the states, and 
levying excises upon whiskey and other commodities. The reaction 
was instant and violent, extending even to Washington’s cabinet, 
where Hamilton and Jefferson, as the latter said, were “pitted 
against one another like game-cocks.” Feeling would have run to 
high temperatures without extraneous influences; but the Federal- 
ists had scarcely grasped the reins of o?flflce when the French Revo- 
^ Op. cit.. No. li. 





Though never forsaking his democratic philosophy and often sorely 
beset by doubt on points of constitutional authority, Jefferson was 
first of all a practical politician and statesman. Better than any 
man of his time he understood the rule of expediency; and it hap- 
pened during his eight years in oflBce that expediency directed him 
upon certain courses as contrary to the dogmas of his party as any 
the Federalists had pursued. His Embargo and Non-Intercourse 
Acts invoked federal authority to the ultimate degree and set the 
Federalists shouting for states’ rights and individual liberty. 

In the two administrations of Madison a sharp cleavage appeared 
among the Republicans. The ''y^^S hawks of the West,” led 
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umes. From youth to old age his pen was never idle. Government 
was the principal theme of his literary labors, though he WTOte on 
many other subjects as well. Extensive as were his political \vTitings, 
his only systematic work on government was \otes on Virginia^ unit- 
ten in 1781-1782 in response to a request from the secretary of the 
French legation for information regarding the government and 
economic conditions of that commonwealth. In this book Jefferson 
fully expounded the theory of agrarian democracy to wffich, in spite 
of the many inconsistencies of his political career, he remained 
faithful all his life. Deeply read in the political classics, and espe- 
cially influenced by the idealistic doctrines of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth century liberals both of England and France, Jefferson 
found in the agrarianism of the French Physiocrats a system that 
seemed to fit American conditions perfectly. Laissez faire, produit 
net, and imp St territorial were more than theories in America; they 
were actual conditions which it must be the design of political 
science to preserve and perpetuate. 

Wealth, according to the physiocratic doctrine, is produced only 
by agriculture and the other extractive industries. Manufactures 
and commerce merely exploit what these have produced. The only 
real addition to the wealth of a community is found in the excess of 
the mass of agricultural products over their cost of production, i.e., 
produit net. Statecraft should aim, therefore, to keep manufactures 
and commerce at an indispensable minimum. They and the pro- 
fessions are ‘^sterile’’ occupations, drawing their sustenance en- 
tirely from the extractive industries (principally farming) which are 
impoverished when the non-producing occupations are expanded 
beyond what is absolutely necessary. This doctrine appears in Jef- 
ferson’s WTitings again and again. Let the mercantile principle pre- 
vail in Europe if need be, was his dictum in Notes on Virginia; for 
America there was another and better principle. Here was ‘^an im- 
mensity of land courting the industry of the husbandman. Is it best 
then that all our citizens should be employed in its improvement, or 
that one half should be called off from that to exercise manufactures 
and handicraft arts for the other? . . . Generally speaking the pro- 
portion which the aggregate of the other classes of citizens bears in 
any state to that of its nusbandmen is the proportion of its unsound 
to its healthy parts, and is a good enough barometer whereby to 
measure its degree ot corruption. . . . The mobs of great cities add 
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are impressively solid and analytical. Farmer-like, Taylor must dig 
deep into the soil of politics and lay bare the root structure of the 
state. A disciple of Jefferson, professing the same physiocratic creed 
and the same belief in agrarian democracy as the best means of real- 
izing the ideal nature -regime of the physiocratic school, he was not 
content with unsubstantiated theory. He must get down to realities 
— especially economic realities and base his theory on close reason- 
ing from fundamentals. 

The Inquiry was written to expose the fallacies of The Federalist 
and John Adams’ Defense of the Constitution. As much an economic 
determinist as Madison, Hamilton, or Adams, Taylor disputed their 
deductions and endeavored to show that their economic interpreta- 
tion of history was not in accord with the facts. To Adams’ theory 
of inevitable aristocracy resulting from differences inherent in hu- 
man nature and Hamilton’s doctrine of inevitable aristocracy re- 
sulting from differences of wealth, he makes the same answer — ^not 
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divided, the farther it recedes from the class of evil moral beings. 
By a vast number of divisions, applied to that portion of power, be- 
stowed on their governments by the people of the United States; 
and by retaining in their OAvn hands a great portion unbestowed, 
with a power of controlling the portion given; the coalescence of 
political power, always fatal to civil libert\', is obstructed. Small 
dividends are not as liable to ambition and avarice, as great di\i- 
dends. Self-interest can only be controlled by keeping out of its 
hands the arms with which it has universally enslaved the general 
interest. But it universally gets these arms by persuading mankind, 
that the danger is imaginarv", and the remedy useless; and hierarchy, 
feudality, hereditar\^ orders, mercenary armies, funding and bank- 
ing, have successively inflicted upon them the expiations of an 
opinion so absurd.” ^ 

Happily for John Taylor, he did not live to see the transformation 
of the United States from an agrarian democracy to an industrial 
republic. Had the economic system of his day survived — ^with its 
abundant supply of cheap land, its subsistence farming, its handi- 
craft system of manufactures, its simple and smaU-scale financial 
processes, and its widely dispersed rural population — his dream of 
social justice might have been realized. Such things were not to be, 
in America or elsewhere throughout the world. The economic and 
political developments of the ensuing century were destined to undo 
all that had been accomplished by the Jeffersonian movement, and, 
ironically, to prove to the hilt the soundness of Taylor’s insight into 
the underlying forces of political society. That Taylor’s diagnosis 
was right, modern social scientists would generally agree; that his 
prognosis was right is another matter. Whether democracy is suited 
for industrial society, is one of the great unsolved problems of 
political science. 

It is a paradoxical turn of the tides of political warfare that has 
brought the party of Jefferson and Jackson to a position of agree- 
ment in many respects with John Marshall, and the party which de- 
rives from Hamilton, Marshall, Webster, and Lincoln to approval 
of certain fundamental doctrines of the Jeffersonian school. Writing 
in 1927, Vernon L. Farrington pronounced Marshall ^“^as stalwart 
a reactionary as ever sat on the Supreme Court bench.” ^ But the 
Roosevelt New Dealers have found as much support in the judicial 

Ibid., p. 353. ® The Romantic Revolution in America (1927), p. 23. 
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popular will, seemed to ^vlarshall noi a derogation of popular sov- 
ereignm, but a perfect fulfillmeiit of the purpose of the people when 
they adopted the Constitution. Who better than the Supreme Court 
could dispassionately and impartially interpret and maintain the 
juxtaposed powers and rights which the people had decreed? 

Though a properw-conscious Federalist, fearful of majority rule 
and implacably opposed to direct election, manhood suffrage, and 
all the apparatus of democracy, Marshall was far from being the in- 
flexible and “stubborn autocrat"’ that radical critics have so causti- 
cally denounced. No narrow-gauged reactionary could have writ- 
ten, as he did in McCulloch v, Maryland in 1819: 

‘^The subject is the execution of those great powers on which the 
welfare of the nation essentially depends. It must have been the inten- 
tion of those who gave these powers, to insure, as far as human pru- 
dence could insure, their beneficial execution. This could not be done 
by confining the choice of means to such narrow limits as not to leave 
it in the power of congress to adopt any which might be appropriate, 
and which were conducive to the end. This provision is made in a con- 
stitution, intended to endure for ages to come, and consequently to be 
adapted to the various crises of human affairs. To have prescribed the 
means by which government should, in all future time, execute its 
powers, would have been to change, entirely, the character of the in- 
strument, and give it the properties of a legal code. It would have been 
an unwise attempt to provide, by immutable rules, for exigencies which, 
if foreseen at all, must have been seen dimly, and which can best be 
provided for as they occur. To have declared, that the best means shall 
not be used, but those alone, without which the power would be nuga- 
tory, would have been to deprive the legislature of the capacity to avail 
itself of experience, to exercise its reason, and to accommodate its legis- 
lation to circumstances.’’ 

A Supreme Court judge writing thus to-day would be definitely 
classed on the liberal side. John Marshall was a liberal, but of 
eighteenth-century vintage. To the end of his life he resisted the 
leveling force of democracy; but he believed both in liberty and 
popular rule. The former, especially as to property, was his supreme 
passion, and he was convinced that liberty would be forever inse- 
cure unless popular rule were restrained, controlled, and guided by 
a sovereign constitution invoking reason as the supreme and ulti- 
mate regulator of human affairs. That reason might be swayed by 
self-interest Marshall was too realistic not to know; but as a child of 


the eighteenth century he could not fail to regard reason as the 
least frail of human attributes. 

The political thought of John hlarshall, fragmentary and un* 
original though ii was. has been a tremendous factor in the evolu- 
tion of the American political system. To it we owe the victorv’ of 

nationalism over localism, much of the elasticitv^ which has enabled 

* * 

the Constitution to survive the vicissitudes of fourteen decades, and 
also much of the bias toward propertv^ rights which has favored the 
rise of modern plutocracy. 

The last, and in many ways the most superb, representative on 
American soil of realistic liberalism of Harrington, Locke, Hume, 
Burke, and \Ioniesquieu was Daniel Webster. More famed (and 
defamed) as an orator, lawyer, politician, and statesman than as a 
political thinker, Webster would enjoy a less depreciated fame if 
his philosophic attainments w'ere better remembered. He was not 
an original thinker, not a writer of scholarly political treatises; but 
he w^as broadly and soundly grounded in the political classics, had 
a clear grasp on fundamental facts and principles, and w^as pos- 
sessed of a stately imagination and a moving eloquence both in 
speech and writing. With these endowments Webster became the 
undisputed intellectual leader of New^ England industrialism. In 
the earlier part of his career, before he was engrossed with presi- 
dential ambitions and the arid legalism of the slavery question, his 
speeches and writings display a philosophic cexture which stamps 
him as one of America’s foremost political thinkers. 

Webster appeared on the political scene in a time of sweeping 
change. The New" England of the small farmer, the trading village, 
the mercantile adventurer, and the hardy shipmaster was being 
rapidly supplanted by the industrial magnate, the factor}- town, and 
the urban proletariat. At the start Webster aligned himself with 
the older mercantile and shipping interests; but, as time made sure 
the dominance of industry and the interests of his constituents re- 
quired protective tariffs, credit expansion, and other governmental 
ministrations, he abandoned his laissez faire principles and became 
a staunch defender of paternalistic benefactions for the manufac- 
turing and financial interest. But through it all his point of viewq 
until he was finally trapped in the treacherous bog of constitutional 
legalism surrounding the slavery issue, was that of economic realism. 
Harrington w-as the master thinker who lighted his footsteps. The 
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doctrine of economic determinism, he said in his speech on The 
Basis of the Senate^ 'hs as old as political science itself. It may be 
found in .\ristotle, Lord Bacon, Sir Walter Raleigh, and other 
writers. Harrington seems, however, to be the first writer who has 
illustrated and expanded the principle, and given to it the effect 
and prominence which justly belong to it. To this sentiment, Sir, I 
entirely agree. It seems to me to be plain, that, in the absence of 
military force, political power naturally and necessarily goes into 
the hands which hold property. In my judgment, therefore, a re- 
publican form of government rests, not more on political constitu- 
tions, than on those laws which regulate the descent and trans- 
mission of property.’’ ^ 

In this excerpt we have the core of Webster’s political thought — 
the one article of faith from which he never deviated. The first 
object of political society, he said in the same speech, was '‘the 
protection of something in which the members possess unequal 
shares”; hence it followed that the voice of individuals and classes 
in government should be proportioned to their stake in the common 
interest, i.e., property. Believing thus, Webster opposed the aboli- 
tion of property qualifications for voting and office holding, upheld 
the judicial veto, distrusted unrestrained popular assemblies, and 
unstintingly approved the Federalist principle of checks and 
balances. 

It is only fair to state, however, that a high concentration of the 
ownership or control of property w^as not included in the premise 
from which Webster reasoned. Inequality he accepted as inherent 
in the order of nature and the proper object of governmental solici- 
tude and protection; but he believed none the less in the desirability 
of a wide distribution of property and heartily endorsed the dictum 
of Harrington that, if three-fourths of the property (landed property 
in particular) of a nation were held by the common people, the 
control of government could never be wrested from their hands. As 
a practical politician, following the dictates of expediency, he sup- 
ported measures which were destined to effect the very concentra- 
tion of property that his theory rejected, though vaguely per- 
suaded all the while that he was defending the interests of property 
against pernicious and destructive equalitarianism. For Webster, 
as for his great mentors, Harrington and Montesquieu, the prime 

^ Works ^ Vol. iiij pp. 14-15. 
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other. Calhoun'S destiny lay in the South, and his super-iambent 
mind soon shaped a philosophy to vindicate not merely his personal 
volie-face but that of his state. 

Two ingeniously wrought and deeply founded credenda were the 
outcome of Calhoun’s dialectic labors, one in defense of slavery and 
the other in justification of each state’s right of self-determination 
in regard to slavery and other vital concerns. A good case had to 
be made for slavery"; otherwise the case for states’ rights, however 
impregnable, would simply prove the right of the individual state 
to perpetrate a monstrous and indefensible evil. No defense of 
slavery had been attempted by either the Hamiltonian or Jefferso- 
nian schools of thought. On the contrary, it had been commonly 
assumed that slavery was a dying institution and would gradually 
disappear in the South as it had in the North. The invention of the 
cotton gin and power-driven textile machines had defeated this 
expectation. Cotton had become king in the South, and slavery, 
according to the Southern view, was essential to the production of 
cotton. The abolition of slavery would spell economic ruin for the 
South; would reduce it not only to penury but to abject servitude 
to the North. For an institution so vital to the welfare of a great 
section there must be a solid rational and moral foundation. Such 
was the feeling of millions of high-minded people in the slave states, 
and it was for these that the ratiocinations of John C. Calhoun 
became an unquestioned profession of faith. 

The Greeks, including Plato and Aristotle, had found no incon- 
sistency between slavery and democracy; and to Greek political 
philosophy Calhoun returned for a reconciliation of slavery with 
democracy in nineteenth-century America. Accepting as axiomatic 
truth the Aristotelian dictum that some men are by nature slaves, 
the hard-headed South Carolinian unreservedly extended it to in- 
clude the entire African race. The Negro, according to his basic 
postulate, was of a servile nature, unfitted for freedom and incap- 
able of existence in civilized society except as a bondsman. Slavery 
in the South had not been an evil; on the contrary, “I hold it to be a 
good, as it has thus far proved itself . . . and will continue to prove 
so if not disturbed by the fell spirit of abolition. I appeal to the facts. 
Never before has the black race of Central Africa, jfrom the dawn of 
history to the present day, attained a condition so civilized and so 
improved, not only physically, but morally and intellectually. It 
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came to us in a low, degraded, and savage condition, and in the 
course of a few generations it has grown up under the fostering care 
of our institutions, reviled as they have been, to its present com- 
paratively civilized condition. This, with the rapid increase of 
numbers, is conclusive proof of the general happiness of the race, 
in spite of all exaggerated tales to the contrary.’’ ^ 

Under the slave regime, Calhoun asserted, though the condition 
of the blacks had been ameliorated, that of the whites had not been 
corrupted. In moral virtues the people of the South were in no re- 
spect inferior to their brethren of the North. That they lived by 
slave labor debased them no more than living upon the profits of 
wage-slavery degraded the industrialists of the North. hold . . . 
that there has never yet existed a wealthy and civ^ilized society in 
which one portion of the community did not, in point of fact, live by 
the labor of the other. Broad and general as is this assertion, it is 
fully borne out by history. . . . The devices are almost innumer- 
able, from the brute force and gross superstition of ancient times, 
to the subtle and artful fiscal contrivances of modern. I might well 
challenge a comparison between them and the more direct, simple, 
and patriarchal mode by which the labor of the African race, is, 
among us, commanded by the European. I may say with truth, 
that in few countries so much is left to the share of the laborer, and 
so little exacted from him, or where there is more kind attention 
paid to him in sickness or infirmities of age. . . . There is and al- 
ways has been in an advanced stage of wealth and civilization, a 
conflict between labor and capital. The condition of society in the 
South exempts us from the disorders and dangers resulting from this 
conflict; and which explains why it is that the political condition of 
the slave-holding states has been so much more stable and quiet 
than that of the North.” ^ 

Thus portrayed, slavery was a righteous and beneficent institu- 
tion, imperiled by the growing political and economic power of 
Northern capitalism. Concede the political and constitutional doc- 
trines of Federalism, or even of Jeffersonian democracy, and slavery 
was irretrievably doomed. Inevitably the richer and more popu- 
lous section would impose its system on the helpless minority. Cal- 
houn therefore turned his attention to fundamental political 
theory. Upon what ground in principle and reason, he asked, were 

1 Works (CraUe Ed., 1853), VoL ii, pp. 630-633. 
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majorities entitled to override minorities? Camouflage it as you wiU, 
he contended, every socien* is made up of individuals, each with his 
own interests and objectives. "Tn asserting that our individual are 
stronger than our social feelings, it is not intended to deny that 
there are instances, growing out of peculiar relations ... or result- 
ing from the force of education and habit over peculiar constitu- 
tions, in which the latter have overpowered the former; but these 
instances are few, and always regarded as something extraordi- 
nary. . . 

‘"But that constitution of our nature which makes us feel more in- 
tensely what affects us directly than what affects us indirectly through 
others, necessarily leads to conflict between indmduals. Each, in con- 
sequence, has a greater regard for his own safety or happiness, than for 
the safety or happiness of others; and, where these come into opposition, 
is ready to sacrifice the interests of others to his own. And hence, the 
tendency to a universal state of conflict, between individual and in- 
dividual . . . and if not prevented by some controlling power, ending 
in a state of universal discord and confusion, destructive of the social 
state and the ends for which it is ordained. This controlling power, 
wherever vested, or by whomsoever exercised, is go\^rnment. . . . 

‘"But government, though intended to protect and preserve society, 
has itself a strong tendency to disorder and abuse of its powers, as ^ 
experience and almost every page of history testify. The cause is to be 
found in the same constitution of our nature which makes government 
indispensable. The powers which it is necessary for government to pos- 
sess, in order to repress \flolence and preserve order, cannot execute 
themselves. They must be adnoinistered by men in whom, like others, 
the individual are stronger than the social feelings. And hence, the 
powers vested in them to prevent injustice and oppression on the part 
of others, will, if left unguarded, be by them converted into instruments 
to oppress the rest of the community. That by which this is prevented, 
by whatever name called, is what is meant by constitution, in its most 
comprehensive sense, when applied to government.” ^ 

How, Calhoun inquires, can this tendency of government to be- 
come an instrument of oppression be counteracted? To set up a 
higher power to control the government is futile, and to enfeeble the 
government by extensive limitations on its powers is to defeat the 
very purposes for which it is ordained. The problem is to construct 
a government which through its own organic processes will be pre- 
vented from abusing its powers without being divested of the full 
command of the resources of the community when necessary. 

^ Disquisition on Government ^ op. cit,, Vol. i, pp. 3—5. 



‘"'There is but one way, he continues, in which this can possil 
be done ; and that is, by such an organism as will furnish the ruled w 
the means of resisting successfully this tendency on the part of rulers 
oppression and abuse. Power can be resisted only by power, — tender 
by tendency. Those who exercise power and those subject to its ex 
else, — the rulers and the ruled, — stand in antagonistic relations to Cc 
other. The same constitution of our nature which leads rulers to oppi 
the ruled . . . will, with equal strength, lead the ruled to resist, \vl 
possessed of the means of making peaceable and effective resistan 
Such an organism, then, as will furnish the means by which resistai 
may be systematically and peaceably made on the part of the ruled, 
oppression and abuse of power on the part of the rulers, is the first a 
indispensable step towards forming a constitutional government.*^ ^ 


Upon this deep-laid foundation of political realism Calhoun p; 
eded to erect his remarkable doctrine of the concurrent majori 
he principle of separation of powers reinforced by checks and b 
ices, which had been incorporated in the American Constimti 
r the very purpose of counteracting the oppressive tendencies 
)vernment, had. he claimed, failed in Dractice. It was of no av 
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dividing and distributing the powers of governmentj give to each 
division or interest, through its appropriate organ, either a concur- 
rent voice in making and executing laws, or a veto on their execu- 
tion. ^ 

In this concise excerpt from Calhoun's Disquisition on Government 
we have the rationale of nullification and secession. It was a mar- 
velously ingenious and, to the Southern mind, an overwhelmingly 
persuasive doctrine. It proclaimed democracy as its ideal and sta- 
bility and justice as its ends — not the visionary Jeffersonian democ- 
racy of equality among men, but the vital and practical democracy 
of equality among economic interests; not the stability and justice 
of consolidated authority, but the stability and justice of ‘dive and 
let live'' as between the different interests of society. It promised 
government devoted not to the interests of parts or sections of the 
community, but to the interests of the whole; for a concurrent ma- 
jority could be obtained only to serv^e the interests of the whole. 
It promised the strongest conceivable government — backed by a 
concurrent majority — ^when the interests of the whole were at 
stake, and utterly emasculated government when only those of 
fractionad elements of society were involved. It promised, in a 
word, a permanent solution of the age-old problem of Man ver- 
sus the State. 

To win freedom to apply Calhoun's political theories millions of 
Southern men, non-owners as well as owners of slaves, sprang to 
arms in the bloodiest civil war of modern times. They fought and 
lost, and carried with them to defeat the most rigorously logical, 
though not the most noble, system of political ideology’ evolved 
upon the American continent during the nineteenth century. 

Turning to the political thought of the anti-slavery movement, 
we find little to admire. The North was inspired by a powerful 
amalgam of moral fervor and economic interest, but lacked a solid 
and coherent political philosophy. Only the Abolitionists were sure 
of their beliefs, and their certainty rested more upon ethical than 
purely political grounds. The outstanding political thinker of the 
North was Daniel Webster, and no man had a stronger antipathy 
to slavery; but his consuming political ambitions caused him to 
avoid the slavery issue as much as possible and put the case of the 
North on strictly legalistic grounds. Few in the North perceived 

p. 10. 
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the irreconcilability of slavery and democracy more clearly than 
Abraham Lincoln, but the contrast between the Lincoln of the 
'"House Divided” speech, confident that the Union must '"become 
all one thing, or all the other,” and the Lincoln of the First 
Inaugural, reiterating that "I have no purpose, directly or indi- 
rectlv, to interfere with the institution of slavery in the states 
‘where it exists,” shows how far he was from a compelling political 

Webster’s Second Reply to Hayne is undoubtedly the most cele- 
brated literary effort on the Northern side. It is great oratory — 
sublime in diction, majestic in mov'ement, rich in imagery — but it 
is not great political thinking. Masterly in its emotional appeal and 
effect, it was in truth a very lame answer to the cold logic of Cal- 
houn, via Hayne. Webster had not shaken a single one of the fun- 
damental postulates of the concurrent majority theory. He had 
delivered a noble and stirring oration; glowing with patriotic 
fervor, deploring sectional discord, glorifying national unity" under 
the Constitution, but failing altogether to meet and demolish the 
arguments of his opponents. Aware of this failure, Webster three 
years later, in a much less renowned speech (The Constitution not a 
Compact between Sovereign States)^ undertook to explode the Calhoun 
doctrine by sheer dialectic. Borrowing generously from Story’s 
Commentaries^ which had been published only a month before, he 
started with the proposition that sovereignty" is in the people. The 
Constitution, he argued, was ordained and established by the 
people in their sovereign character — the whole people, not the 
people acting by states. When thus instituted, the Constitution 
became the supreme law of the land, obligatory upon the citizens 
directly and individually, and not through the mediation of sover- 
eign states. Furthermore, the Constitution, once in effect, became 
an executed contract, indissoluble without the consent of all parties. 
Though somewhat shaky in point of historical fact and scarcely 
touching the issue of the tyranny of consolidated authority and 
majority rule, this was a good lawyer’s argument and materially 
enhanced Webster’s reputation. He was to undo it all, however, 
in the lamentable Seventh of March Speech whereby he sought to con- 
ciliate the South by upholding the constitutionality" of the Fugitive 
Slave Law. If Webster’s interpretation of the Constitution was 
correct, consolidated authority could be invoked against the anti- 
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slavery as well as the pro-slaveiy sections of the nation. Calhoun 
must be right after all. Thereafter "Webster’s stature as a political 
pundit shrank to pygmy size. North as well as South. 

Abraham Lincoln cannot be ranked high as a political thinker; 
even among American political thinkers his position is not out- 
standing. *\11 in all, however, he was the best produced on the 
Northern side of the slavery controversy. He compounded no sys- 
tem of political thought and added little to the doctrines prevalent 
in his day; but he was by and large the clearest, the most honest, 
and the most comprehendingly democratic of all Northern spokes- 
men. Lincoln’s intellectual furniture was collected from many 
sources. Though for many years a zealous Whig, acknowledging 
the captaincy of Henry Clay and fully imbued with his leader’s 
concepts of national paternalism, he was at the same time instinc- 
tively Jeffersonian in sympathy for the conamon man and faith in 
democratic institutions. Not a states’ rights man, he was neverthe- 
less of the frontier and shared the frontiersman’s jealous attachment 
to local independence and self-government. Fully respecting 
property rights and accepting the principle of laissez faire as the 
little man’s surest guarantee of material opportunity, he was not 
blind to the abuses of economic freedom and would not hesitate to 
employ the strong arm of authority to redress the balance in the 
interest of human rights and welfare. 

Blending these divergent strains of political ideology, Lincoln 
emerged a liberal opportunist in political practice and a humani- 
tarian realist in political thought. He wotdd preserve the Union 
and save the Constitution at any cost; he would respect and safe- 
guard the property rights of the slave-owner; but he would at the 
same time fight the extension of slavery to the last trench and utilize 
all the power of the national government to foster and maintain the 
free-soil principle in the undeveloped territories of the West. Per- 
ceiving as clearly as Calhoun the great truth that no government is 
fundamentally stable which does not rest on the consent of the gov- 
erned, he shrank from coercion to extinguish slavery; by the same 
token he was fully willing to resist coercion to extend it. In govern- 
ment ‘^of the people, by the people, and for the people” he had 
utmost faith, but that did not mean tyrannical majority rule. A 
government that did not adequately protect the rights of minorities 
was not, for Lincoln, a free government. By what manner of ra- 
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tionalization, then, could he justify his course in opposing secession 
and crushing the South into submission? 

It was not a complex or especially subtle bit of reasoning. Ac- 
cepting Webster’s ‘‘executed contract” theoiy', Lincoln regarded 
the Constitution as a compact indissoluble except by universal 
consent. Long before the adoption of the Constitution, he argued, 
the American people had entered into a “firm and perpetual” 
Union. It was the purpose of the Constitution to strengthen this 
Union and make it irrevocably binding upon the individual states. 
To admit the right of secession would be to reduce the Constitution 
to a rope of sand. Therefore it was his sacred duty as chief execu- 
tive to defend the Constitution and maintain the Union. Minorities 
had rights, to be sure; but: 

'^U'\ll profess to be content in the Union, if all constitutional rights can 
be maintained. Is it true, then, that any right, plainly witten in the 
Constitution, has been denied? I think not. Happily the human mind 
is so constituted that no party can reach to the audacity of doing this. 
Think, if you can, of a single instance in which a plainly written pro- 
\nsion of the Constitution has ever been denied. If, by the mere force of 
numbers, a majority should deprive a minority of any clearly witten 
constitutional right, it might, in a moral point of view, justify revolu- 
tion — certainly would if such right were a vital one. But such is not 
our case. All the vital rights of minorities and of individuals are so 
plainly assured to them by affirmations and negations, guaranties and 
prohibitions in the Constitution, that controversies never arise con- 
cerning them. But no organic law can ever be framed with a provision 
specifically applicable to every question which may occur in practical 
administration. No foresight can anticipate nor any document of rea- 
sonable length contain express provisions for all possible questions. 
Shall fugitives from labor be surrendered by National or State author- 
ity? The Constitution does not expressly say. May Congress prohibit 
slavery in the Territories? The Constitution does not expressly say. 
Ivlust Congress protect slavery in the Territories? The Constitution 
does not expressly say. 

‘Trom questions of this class spring all our constitutional controver- 
sies, and we divide upon them into majorities and minorities. If the 
minority will not acquiesce, the majority must, or the government must 
cease. There is no other alternative; for continuing the government is 
acquiescence on one side or the other. If a minority in such case will 
secede rather than acquiesce, they make a precedent which, in turn, 
will divide and ruin them; for a minority of their own will secede from 
them whenever a majority refuses to be controlled by such a minor- 
ity. , . . 
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“Plainly the central idea of secession is the essence of anarchy. A 
majority held in restraint by constitutional checks and limitations, and 
always changing easily with deliberate changes of popular opinions 
and sentiments, is the only true sovereign of a free people. 'Whoever 
rejects it does, of necessity fly to anarchy or to despotism. Unanimity 
is impossible; the rule of a minority, as a permanent arrangement, is 
wholly inadmissible; so that, rejecting the majority principle, anarchy 
or despotism, in some form is all that is left.^’ ^ 

Here was realism fully matching that of Calhoun. Secessionists 
could assert with much truth that Lincoln was begging the question 
when he declared that minority rights were fully protected by the 
Constitution and minimized the vital importance of issues not 
specifically covered by the language of the Constitution; but they 
could not deny that he had unerringly laid bare the weakness of 
their position when he pointed out that the doctrine of minority 
consent would impale a nation upon the horns of a dilemma in 
which it must choose between anarchy or despotism. That Lincoln 
was infallibly right, the difficulties of the Confederate states during 
the rebellion fully demonstrated. 

From the end of the Civil War to the eve of the twentieth cen- 
tury American political thought was chiefly occupied in restating 
the problem of sovereignty and rehashing the constitutional issues 
of the w^ar. Nothing in that sterile era is of sufficient importance to 
require attention in this brief review. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


A CENTURY OF CHANGE 

I 

I N thought and mode of life the inhabitants of Western Europe 
and North America in the closing years of the nineteenth 
century had less in common with their eighteenth-century 
forebears than the latter had with the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
Never in the wUole span of civilization had any epoch witnessed 
such a complete transmutation of all the factors conditioning human 
life as occurred in the nineteenth century", especially in the last fifty 
years of that century. In two generations men were wTenched loose 
from norms of thought and behavior of more than tw^o thousand 
years’ duration and flung headlong into a boiling chaos of innova- 
tion and reconstruction. So sw^ifily did the wUeel of change spin 
around that thousands of elderly persons surviving in the early 
twentieth century could remember a civilization almost as devoid 
of mechanization as that wUich had adorned the banks of the Nile 
five thousand years before. 

The nineteenth is beyond all comparison the most bewildering 
century of human experience. Ushered in by the French Revolu- 
tion, it beheld the sw^eep of insurrection across the wUole face of 
Europe and to the utmost corners of the Americas; saw nascent 
democracy smothered under black tides of reaction and later 
triumphantly revived on new waves of revolution; beheld the new- 
shaping of the map of Europe by the conquering hand of Napoleon, 
the fatal restoration attempted by Metternich, and the subsequent 
rise of virulent national rivalries compensated by the balance-of- 
pow^er system. Along with these ever-changing and ever-accelerated 
cycles of political variation the nineteenth century experienced the 
first phases of the anguishing process of trial and error in the making 
of constitutions and the adjustment of political institutions to which 
the world was forced by the needs of a gyrating social system. 

In economic history the nineteenth is put down as the century 
of the Industrial Revolution- Previous centuries had known much 
of economic change, even of rapid economic change; and the latter 
years of the eighteenth centmr^ had witnessed the beginnings of 
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indiistrialization through the introduction of machinery. Suddenly, 
however, in the nineteenth century a series of prodigious inventions 
completely undermined the ancient handicraft system and the 
traditional agrarian economy, revolutionized the relation of em- 
ployer and employee, created new and fabulous forms of wealth and 
properWj opened world markets to the products of local industry-, 
evoked new forms of business organization and procedure, produced 
entirely new methods of finance, and forever ended the reign of the 
old doctrines of political economy. Mechanization, capitalism, and 
gigantism, the three furies of the Industrial Revolution, violently 
recast the entire structure of economic society. 

Pursuant to the economic revolution of the nineteenth centurv, 
there occurred the most stupendous multiplication and shifting of 
population in the history^ of mankind. Between 1800 and 1900 the 
population of Europe increased from 187,693,000 to 400,577,000; 
that of the United States from 6,000,000 to 76,938,000. The great 
bulk of this phenomenal increase took place in cities. At the open- 
ing of the century less than 30% of the population of England and 
Wales was concentrated in cities; by the close of the century the 
proportion of urban dwellers had risen to 70%. In the United 
States the proportion of urban population grew from less than 4% 
in 1800 to 40% in 1900. Even where there was but a slight incre- 
ment in the total population there was a striking drift to the cities. 
In France, for example, where there was but a 3% gain in total 
population between 1850 and 1900, there was a 25% gain in ur- 
banization. There had been no such movement of population since 
civilization began. Old mediaeval towns suddenly overflowed their 
walls and burgeoned into teeming metropolitan centers; factory 
towns sprang up at every convenient mill site and shipping point; 
ancient country villages quickly grew into booming centers of trade 
and industry or were abandoned to picturesque decay in the rush 
of population to throbbing areas of urban life; cities multiplied so 
enormously that in many sections the open countryside of former 
times entirely disappeared and there was left in its place a sprawling 
network of contiguous urban communities. 

Marching in step with the new economic order were progressive 
improvements in modes of transportation and communication and 
in the material conveniences of urban life, which greatly accelerated 
the concentration of population in cities. With the perfection of the 
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railroad, the steamship, the telegraph, the telephone, the trolley 
car, illuminating gas, the electric light, central heating, and pres- 
sure systems of water supply, all physical limits to city growth were 

removed and the attractions of cit\' life decidediv increased. And 

* * 

concurrently with these developments came the extensive substitu- 
tion of mechanical for manual labor in agriculture, which released 
multimdes of farm boys and girls from bondage to the soil and sent 
them headlong to the cities in quest of economic opportunity. 

Profound changes in the social as well as the economic texture of 
life were bound to result. Congestion of population in urban 
centers created new and unforeseen ingredients not only the proc- 
esses by which men produced and exchanged goods but in all the 
processes by which they lived. There were new problems of health 
and sanitation, new problems of family life, new problems of sex, 
new problems of religion, new problems of education, new problems 
in virtually every phase of existence. For countless millions of 
people the folkways and mores by which social life had been ad- 
justed for generations past were instantly swept away, and they had 
to build new moorings and new guides in a wholly new complex of 
social facts and forces. 

Nor was it mechanical invention and other forms of applied 
science which alone upset the equilibrium of the western world in 
the nineteenth centuiyn In the purely academic sciences, especially 
those having to do with cosmic philosophies, the nineteenth century 
saw eternal verities melt away like soft metal under the irresistible 
heat of an acetylene flame. Darwin published the Origin of Species 
in 1859, forcing the utter abandonment of long-cherished beliefs as 
to the position of man in the kingdom of living things. Before the 
end of the century biology, astronomy, geology, paleontology, 
anthropology, ethnology, and archaeology had not only confirmed 
the Darwinian hypothesis, but had revealed for the first time the 
appalling complexity of the growth-processes of living organisms 
and institutions. The simple assumptions on which men had al- 
ways been able to found their thinking about human affairs were 
no longer tenable; were, in fact, palpably absurd. 

But science and technology were not merely destroying the old; 
with equal thoroughness and rapidity they were introducing the 
new. Medical science gave ever-increasing control over disease; 
chemistry enormously enhanced the productiveness of farms, mines^ 
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and factories, and at the same time created instruments of destruc- 
tion such as men had never wielded before; steam and electricity 
annihilated space and endowed men with mechanical power be- 
yond the wildest dreams of ancient romancers; engineering spanned 
rivers, tunneled mountains, harnessed waterfalls, scooped out 
great canals for shipping and irrigation, and built towering sky- 
scrapers to house the teeming multitudes of the cities. How should 
men employ these new-found faculties? This was a more racking 
problem than how to forswear the past. 

What to do politically with the new powers which science had 
evoked, was made of more vital consequence by the sharp intensi- 
fication of nationalism which came along with the Industrial Revo- 
lution. National sentiment and solidarity had been definitely on 
the make for several centuries. Contributing to this result were 
such factors as dynastic rivalries, territorial ambitions, native pride, 
loyalty to the homeland, linguistic and cultural affinities, and re- 
ligious bigotiy. The powerful surge of popular feeling incident to 
the French Revolution and the tremendous emotions engendered 
by the Napoleonic wars wffiipped the flame of national spirit to still 
higher temperatures. Then came the Industrial Revolution and 
with it incomparably enlarged possibilities of economic nationalism. 
Economic protection and economic advantage had been motivating 
ingredients of nationalism under the old industrial order, but had 
never attained the gigantic power which the Industrial Revolution 
imparted to them. In the new^ order of things the national state 
became an aggressive economic entity, bent on the conquest of 
resources and markets to feed and sustain its insatiable capitalistic 
growth. Peoples developed a new national consciousness — a pre- 
potent conviction of the urgency of economic self-sufficiency and 
the necessity of economic aggrandizement. The new technology 
and the new capitalism provided means to these ends, means far 
mightier than any wffiich had ever before been subjected to the 
human will. Should these prodigious j inns be evoked and used to 
the utmost in the attainment of national economic objectives? How 
far were they forces of good and how far forces of evil? These were 
questions which profoundly troubled thoughtful nineteenth-cen- 
tury minds. 

In former centuries, when tremendous decisions had to be made, 
there had always been the authority of religion to fall back upon. 
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before the turn of the century, and British exploitation of India had 
developed into a program of modernization as well. Latin America 
was sradiiallv swinmn? into line, and Russia and the Balkan and 
Near Eastern regions, though resisting innovation, were upon the 
eve of great transformarions. It was indeed a new world which 
raucouslv greeted the year 1900, but not a brave one. It was too 
bewildered by its moderniw to be wholly confident of its destiny. 

II 

The political thought of the nineteenth century was as jumbled 
as its material and intellectual progress. Unlike the political 
thought of pre\ious centuries it was not characterized by a few 
dominant ideas, but was, on the contrary, a veritable Babel of 
promiscuous and largely unrelated concepts and doctrines. Even to 
attempt to present its main features in summary form is to invite, 
quite justly, the charge of oversimplification. Yet the attempt must 
be made, for there is no other way to convey to the unspecialized 
mind an adequate appreciation of its chaotic complexity. 

There was inevitably, in the early part of the nineteenth century 
especially, a large carry-over of eighteenth-century political 
thought. Both the idealism and the realism of the eighteenth cen- 
tury found expression in the continuing alternation of radical and 
reactionary movements which disturbed the first half of the nine- 
teenth centur^c In connection with these recurrent waves of revo- 
lution and restoration all of the eighteenth-century doctrines of 
democracy and absolutism were passionately restated and in some 
instances greatly amplified and strengthened. The philosophy of 
constitutionalism was perhaps the most notable product of this 
phase of nineteenth-centuiy^ thought. 

In revolt against the visionary impractibility of eighteenth-cen- 
tury idealism, but in deep sympathy with its objectives, was the 
philosophy of utilitarianism, which enlisted among its professors 
some of the greatest minds of the nineteenth century and could 
number in its achievements some of the grandest reforms in the his- 
tory of mankind. Seeking to predicate just and righteous political 
authority not upon reason or right in the abstract but upon its 
actual benefit to the governed, the philosophy of utilitarianism laid 
the foundations for a pragmatic approach to public affairs which 
was to color the thought and actions of conservative as well as radi- 
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cai political leaders all through the nineteenth century. It was the 
mother of many fantastic experiments and also of many solid 
achievements. 

The Industrial Revolution gave a tremendous push to the eight- 
eenth-century doctrine of laissezfaiTe. With the collapse of the rela- 
tively static economic order of the past came a dazzling multitude 
of new opportunities for wealth and a powerful incentive to individ- 
ual initiative. Free enterprise became the sacred talisman of the new 
capitalism. State interference with or regulation of private business 
was decried and denounced not onlv as an invasion of individual 
liberty, but a violation of the most fundamental law of nature. A 
rabid school of radical political and economic writers arose to de- 
fend and propagate this philosophy of rugged individualism, and 
their influence was enormous. With the growth of huge corporate 
units and the increasing submergence of the individual entrepreneur^ 
the doctrine of laissez faire lost its attraction for the Little Man, 
ceased to be a philosophy of democracy and revolt, and became the 
battle-cry of Big Business. As such it has come down to the twen- 
tieth century. 

The brutal degradation of the working classes, consequent upon 
the ruthless competition of free enterprise, produced a sharp reac- 
tion; and the nineteenth century saw a vigorous revival of utopian 
socialism, which had scarcely raised its voice since the time of Sir 
Thomas More. What the nineteenth century saw was in fact much 
more than a revival. Nineteenth-century Utopians refused to be 
content with romantic dreams; with characteristic nineteenth- 
century they undertook to transform dreams into realities and 
establish ideal commonwealths among living men in their own 
time. Utopian movements and experiments w^ere launched in w^ild 
profusion; and in the western hemisphere, where there was an 
abundance of unoccupied land, dozens of communistic communi- 
ties were established and failed. 

Possibly by reason of the velocity with which old things were pass- 
ing away, men began to have in the nineteenth century^ a sharper 
consciousness of the past and a clearer perception of its significance 
in the shaping of social institutions. This led to the rise of a vigorous 
school of political thought which definitely rejected all utopias, all re- 
forms, all ideals, and maintained that the only valid approach to the 
problem of government was through the Baedeker of history. The 
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state, the members of this historical school insisted, was not an arti- 
ficial thing, but the product of long ages of adjustment and readjust- 
ment. Through the mystic chemistry of history certain forms and 
processes, certain complex institutional arrangements, had become 
specially adapted to the genius of particular peoples. To lay the 
bungling hand of theoretical reform upon these delicate structures 
was to invite disaster. This was not a new view. It had been the 
view of Burke and IVIontesquieu in the eighteenth century; Bodin 
had emphasized the importance of historical development in the 
sixteenth century; and numerous other writers, beginning as far 
back as Polybius and Aristotle, had given great weight to historical 
considerations. Xot until the nineteenth century, however, did the 
historical view emerge as the cult of a widely dispersed and mili- 
tantly aggressive group of thinkers. 

Losing the historical method and closely akin to the historical 
school, were the analytical jurists of the nineteenth century, who 
gave a new turn to the study of law and legal institutions. Fusing 
historical analysis and comparative jurisprudence, these scholars 
produced a body of knowledge which demolished the concept of 
natural law as the quintessence of right reason and overturned many 
other long-accepted rationalizations as to the authority and justifi- 
cation of law. 

The impact of the Darwinian theory of evolution was quickly felt 
in the field of political thought. The historical school had fully 
prepared the soil to receive the evolutionary concept of political 
origins and developments, and when the Darwinian biolog>^ burst 
upon the world in 1859 its. implications were promptly transferred to 
the realm of political science. For many centuries political thinkers 
of various classifications and for widely different purposes had 
likened the state to living organisms, particularly the human body. 
Until the arrival of the Darwinian biology, however, these anal- 
ogies were so largely fantastic and unreal as to have little conse- 
quence in a practical way. Darwinism changed all this. It not 
only supported the organismic idea, but definitely suggested the 
processes by which the evolution of organic political structures 
might have come about. The result was an immediate proliferation 
of organismic theories and philosophies which, true or false, dis- 
placed entirely, in minds susceptible to the appeal of the new scien- 
tific approach, all of the older doctrines of state genesis and in- 
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trinsicaiity. Whether the state was viewed as a biological organism, 
a psychological organism, a sociological organism, or an economic 
organism, made no difference so far as large results were concerned. 
In any aspect it was an organism functioning according to laws of 
its own being. The acceptance of this concept meant that ail former 
generalizations must be discarded and specific principles apropos 
of the organic being of the state discovered. 

IMost disrupting of all nineteenth-century political ideas was the 
scientific socialism of Marx and Engels. Dismissing with disgust the 
futile idealism of the utopian socialists, Marx and company set out 
to build a socialist theory upon irrefutable postulates of science. 
Fully accepting the implications of the Darvvdnian theory in the 
social sphere, equally convinced of the truth of the Aristotelian doc- 
trine of economic determinism, and profoundly swayed by earlier 
contacts with German scholars of the historical school, Marx com- 
pounded all of these elements into a materialistic interpretation of 
societal evolution with emphasis upon class distinctions and class 
struggles. Viewing the capitalist system as the outcome of the op- 
eration of definite laws of economic evolution, he proceeded, with 
acute insight into economic reality, to expound the theory that 
under known economic laws the forces engendered by capitalism 
itself would terminate in class war in which the possessing classes 
would be overthrown and the workers, through the instrumentality 
of a socialized state, would take over and administer all of the means 
of production and distribution. This, as we have said, was the most 
upsetting political philosophy of the nineteenth century. For the 
first time proletarianism was given an economic and political gospel 
bottomed upon stubborn realism rather than vague idealism; for 
the first time socialism was given an impressive scientific exposi- 
tion; for the first time revolution was given a program of definite 
political and economic pattern. The effects of Marxism were not to 
be fully felt in the nineteenth century, but its challenge was recog- 
nized and its corrosive work had begun long before the nineteenth 
century ended. 

The nineteenth century witnessed the coming of age of the doc- 
trine of sovereignty which Bodin had advanced back in the six- 
teenth century. Throughout the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies there had been a marked growth of the spirit of nationalism, 
and powerful national states had taken form in England, France, 
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CHAPTER XXII 


THE UTILITARIANS 

I 

T he nmeteentE century had no Spinoza and no Hume, nor 
any avowed disciples, in the field of political thought, of 
these two master realists. But it had Bentham and the Eng- 
lish Utilitarians, whose doctrines reflected in many ways the view- 
points of seventeenth- and eighteenth-century realism. The utili- 
tarian philosophy is often described as a nineteenth-century revival 
of the classical hedonism of Epicurus, which in truth it was; but it 
was a fruition also of the critical realism of such scholars as Spinoza 
and Hume in the two preceding centuries. 

The Benthamite cult was a revolt against the vapory idealism of 
eighteenth-century rationalism. For an absolute idealism it sought 
to substitute an absolute empiricism. Its leading expounders were 
individualists who, convinced of the utter sterility of such concepts 
as absolute rights, absolute sovereignty, and absolute justice, had 
come to believe that in human affairs there was but one possible 
absolute, namely, absolute expediency. Political institutions and 
public policies were not to be rated as good or bad relative to some 
visionary, and always arbitrary, conjecture of human rights and 
obligations, but as more or less beneficial according to some fixed 
standard of utility in human affairs. By their fruits, not by their 
ideality, should they be judged. Did one ask what fruits should be 
approved, or by what standards of evaluation the many fruits politi- 
cal authority should be appraised? The answer, as would be ex- 
pected of m^ividualists, was that the satisfactions of the individual 
should furnish the yardstick of utility, and that for the whole of so- 
ciety the controlling principle should be “the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number.” 

England was made receptive to utilitarianism by the Industrial 
Revolution. The rising magnates of shop amd factory could but 
resent the prescriptive rights of the ancient aristocracy, and con- 
tinued to support the old order only because their fear of equalitar- 
ian democracy exceeded their dislike of the feudal birthrights of the 
nobility. The principle of utility offered them a splendid weapon 
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time; a source of ideas to be harvested by later generations, He|| 
lived most of his life and did his most important intellectual work 
in the eighteenth century, but his fame and influence were delayed 
until his old age in the first quarter of the nineteenth century". #1 
Bentham was born in London in 1748, and fortunately to a 
family of sufficient wealth to assure him of economic independence 
for life. His parents were educated people and soon perceived in 
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e way of books and tutors. At the age of three he began the 
' of Latin and read such difficult treatises as Rapin’s History 
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.tudy of the violin. At thirteen he ^vas ready for college and 
iculated at Queen’s Collegej Oxford^ from which he was 
rated in 1763^ at the age of fifteen. His father and grandfather 
3een successful lawyers and tke young graduate w^as destined 
le same profession. He entered Lincoln’s Inn and in due time 
lalled to the bar. 

t during his apprenticeship young Bentham had lost interest 
e practice of law. Going dowm to Oxford to listen to Black- 
’s lectures and hearing many of the brilliant judgments of 
Mansfield delivered from the bench, he had acquired a pro- 
ced taste for jurisprudence and legal philosophy and this was 
gthened by a newly awakened interest in natural science. In- 
of seizing the opportunity to make an auspicious beginning 
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acclaimed one of the most acute political essayists of the time. Lord 

rful figures in the pc 
tics of the country, was so impressed by Bentham’s Fragment on Gov- 
ernment that he made a protege of its author and frequently enter- 
tained him as a guest and presented him to the best circles of society. 
In this essay, though it was mainly devoted to destructive criticism 
of Blackstone, Bentham definitely set forth the ‘‘greatest happiness” 
principle which was to become pivot of his mature philosophy. 

^In 1785 Bentham made a leisurely tour of Europe which took 
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Bentham’s fame could rest secure on the two books mentioned 
above, but he was a prolific writer and his published works number 
many volumes. He also left a great mass of unpublished manu- 
script, much of which has not yet found its way into print. The last 
fifty of his eightV'-five years were devoted almost wholly to the pro- 
duction of copy for the primer. With a large staff of secretaries and 
research assistants about him, he combed the world for knowledge 
in the fields of his special interest and heroically strove to bring 
order out of the profusely variegated grist which came to his mill. 
He died in 1832 — leaving his body to science, with instructions that 
it be dissected in the presence of his friends. The skeleton is still in 
the possession of the University College, London. 

Ill 

Bentham’s ‘Telicific calculus.” as several commentators have 
whimsically dubbed it, appeared in his earliest writings and per- 
sisted through the last of his political w’orks. It was the grand idea 
upon wEich his wLole system of political thought was erected. Re- 
jecting as he did the whole ideology of natural rights and social 
contract, yet holding as firmly to the dogma of Sovereign Reason as 
any child of the Enlightenment, he had to find a formula for the ap- 
plication of reason to human aflFairs that would dodge the pitfalls 
of metaphysical abstraction and yet provide an objectively satis- 
factory rule of determination. Spinoza and Hume undoubtedly 
gave him the leading clues; Priestley^s Essay on Government suggested 
the “pain” and “pleasure” criterion; and Hutcheson’s Moral 
Philosophy furnished the phrase (“the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number”) which arrested public attention. ^Bentham added 
the concept of utility as a mathematical computation of satisfac- 
tions worked out by balancing pains against pleasures and supplied 
the ideology by which this was expanded into a system of political 
thought. » 

•Though he repudiated the Rights of Man and had no faith in 
the goodness of human nature, Bentham was no whit less an indi- 
vidualist than Paine, Rousseau, or Locke. “The community,” 
he said, “is a fictitious body^ composed of the individual persons who 
are considered as constituting as it were its members. The interest of 
the community then is, what?— the sum of the interests of the sev- 
eral members who compose it. It is vain to talk of the interest of 
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characteristics which could be mathematicaliy measured. Thus it 
would be possible to give a definite mathematical value to any pain 
or pleasure considered by itself; considered in relation to a single 
individual; or considered in relation to a group of persons. The 
factors to be measured in evaluating pains and pleasures by them- 
selves or in relation to single individuals were intensity, duration, 
certainty or uncertainty, propinquity or remoteness, fecundity 
(‘^‘the chance it has of being followed by sensations of the same 
kind^'), and purity (“the chance it has of not being followed by 
sensations of the opposite kind’^). To these, when a number of per- 
sons would be affected, should be added the factor of extent (“the 
number of persons to whom it extends'"'^). 

The task of the lawgiver was simply to 

“Sum up all the values of all the pleasures on the one side, and those 
of all the pains on the other. The balance, if it be on the side of pleas- 
ure, will give the good tendency of the act upon the whole, with respect 
to the interests of that individual person; if on the side of pain, the bad 
tendency of it upon the whole. , 

“Take an account of the number of persons whose interests appear 
to be concerned; and repeat the above process with respect to each. 
Sum up the numbers expressive of the degrees of good tendency, which 
the act has, with respect to each individual, in regard to whom the 
tendency of it is good upon the wLole: do this again with respect to each 
individual, in regard to whom the tendency of it is had upon the whole. 
Take the balance; which, if on the side of pleasure^ will give the general 
good tendency of the act, with respect to the total number or community 
of individuals concerned; if on the side of pain, the general evil tendency, 
with respect to the same community. 

“It is not to be expected that this process should be strictly pursued 
previously to every moral judgment, or to every legislative or judicial 
operation. It may, however, be always kept in view: and as near as the 
process actually pursued on these occasions approaches to it, so near 
will such process approach to the character of an exact one.’^ ^ 

To convince the reader that accuracy and objectivity were truly 
possible in such a calculation of tendencies rooted in pain and pleas- 
ure, Bentham proceeded to enumerate and analyze the principal 
pains and pleasures of mankind and then to give advice as to how 
they might be evaluated. They were of two kinds, he said — simple 
and complex. The simple ones were those which could not be re- 
solved into others, and the complex ones were those which could 
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,vea into various simple ones, isimpie pleasures included 
sores of sense, wealth, skill, amity", good name, power, piety, 
ence, malevolence, memory, imagination, expectation, as- 
n. and relief. Simple pains included the pains of privation, 
wkwardness, enmitv", ill repute, benevolence, malevolence, 
", imagination, expectation, and association. All of the com- 
ins and pleasures were compounds of the foregoing, 
lins and pleasures, explained Bentham, are effects produced 
s minds by certain exciting causes. Individuals, he pointed 
fer greatly^ in iheir sensitivity to various causes of pain and 
X Hence it was apparent that the quantity" of pain or pleas- 
erienced by any individual or group of individuals would 
wording to the factors determining sensiti\dty.# These factors, 
hould be taken into account in every computation of pains 
‘asures, he enumerated thus: health, strength, hardiness, 
mperfection, quantit}" and qualitx" of knowledge, strength 
ectual powers, firmness of mind, steadiness of mind, bent of 
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tive democracy would be most likely m the long run to secure the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number and at the same time 
agree that any other system, under the particular circumstances 
of a given time, might be equally conducive to that result. His 
design for Utopia was not a system of state organization but a com- 
prehensive code of laws based on the principle of utility. Kings 
and lords, he thought at first, might be just as readily converted to 
such a program as the common masses. The ruling classes did not, 
however, fall into line as willingly as he had hoped, and Bentham 
ultimately came to believe that none but a democratic constitution 
could insure the realization of the utilitarian program. 

This conclusion, like most others, he reached by the pathway 
i of utilitarian dialectic. The central problem in framing a constitu- 
t tion was, he thought, the bestowal and control of power. Rulers 
' should be granted power to do good and deprived of power to do 
evil. In seeking this end, three vital factors in the nature of power 
should be taken into account — extension (the number and signifi- 
\ cance of the persons and things over which the power is to extend), 
i ^ duratioij.-(fBfe"'time during which the power is to be exercised), and 
intensity (the me^ns by which the power is to be effectuated). In 
order to insure the maximum of happiness and the minimum of 
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unhappiness to subjects, power should be restricted as much as 
practicable in all three of these manifestations. Obviously a demo- 
cratic constitution would meet this requirement better than any 
other. \ 

i Bentham was most fertile and most constructive in his criticisms 
of existing laws, especially crimina l laws , and in his suggestions for 
reforms to rationalize and humanize the legal system.^ ^e was one 
of the first, and certainly one of the most convincing, students of 
jurisprudence to enlarge and drive home the view that law is not 
a system of eternal and infallible absolutes, but a man-made in- 
stitution which should be intelligently adapted to var^dng needs and 
circumstances^, punishment in itself,'’ wrote Bentham, ^hs ^ 
evil. Upon the principle of utility, if it ought at all to be admitted, ’ 

I 1 

it ought only to be admitted in as far as it promises to exclude some 
greater evil.” ^ . 

If the prevention of a greater evil was the only rational justifica- 
tion for punishment, it was perfectly plain that in many cases it 
should not be inflicted at all. It should never be inflicted, Bentham _ 
said, where it was “groundless,” i.e., wBere there was no evil for it 
to prevent; where it was “needless,” i.e., w^here the evil might cease 
or be prevented without it; where it was “inefficacious,” i.e., where 
it could not be employed so as to prevent the evil ; and where it was 
“unprofitable,” i.e., where it would produce evil greater than the 
evil prevented. Applying these tests to the penal legislation of the 
time, Bentham showed how grossly wide of the mark it was. Even 
in cases where, under the principle of utility, punishment would be 
clearly justifiable, there was in current practice no rational propor- 
tion between the punishment and the offense. In fact, in a large 
number of instances it was apparent that the punishment was re- 
taliator}" or revengeful rather than preventive or corrective. The 
legislator guided by utilitarian principles would follow certain 
purely objective canons of proportion between each offense and the 
punishment thereof. 

Bentham had a definite body of rules to suggest for this purpose, 
and they were exceedingly keen in their perception of penological 
values. In the first place, regardless of benevolent considerations, 
the punishment should never in any case be less than sufficient to 
outweigh the incentive for the offense. The Golden Rule, from the 

^ Bid,, p. 170. 


Testament rule of eye for eye and tooth for tooth. It was just as 
likely to be out of proportion on the benevolent side as the other 
was on the malevolent side. Scientific penolog\" (and that is what 
Bentham thought utilitarian penolog\' to be) should aim to adjust 
the punishment to the offense in such a way as to restrain the 
offender from committing it, or at least from repeating it. This was 
not to be accomplished by applying the same general rule to all 
committing the same offense. Individual offenders varied so greatly, 
said Bentham, even though perpetrating the same crime, that the 
adjustment should be made in each case separately. In doing this 
attention should be given both to the quantity and the quality of 
the punishment. The quality should be calculated to meet the re- 
quirements of the individual case both as to prevention and cor- 
rection, and the quantity should be varied according to the circum- 
stances. 

In fixing the proportion between the punishment and the offense, 
^Bentham explained, careful attention should be given to certain 
governing principles. First, the quantity of the punishment should 
be variable according to every possible variation in the profit or 
mischief of the offense. Second, the punishment should be equable, 
producing neither needless nor inefficacious pain. Third, the pun- 
ishment should always be commensurate with other punishments 
in like or similar cases. Fourth, the punishment should be “charac- 
teristic’’ of the offense, i.e., it should be associated as closely as pos- 
sible with the ideas entering into the offense. Fifth, the punishment 
should be exemplary, meaning that it should be of such nature and J 
should be administered in such a way as to be a lesson to the offen- 
der and others. Sixth, the punishment should be “frugal” of pain, 
not inflicting more than necessary to teach the desired lesson and 
discourage the repetition of the offense. Seventh, the punishment 
should always be subservient to reformation. Eighth, as far as con- 
sistent with the foregoing rules, the punishment should disable the 
offender with respect to future mischiefs. Ninth, the punishment 
should compel the offender, as far as possible, to compensate those 
injured by the offense. Tenth, the punishment should be popular — 
should not be repulsive to public opinion and excite sympathy for 
the offender. Eleventh, the punishment should always be remissi- 
ble; for though clemency should never be necessary in scientific 
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hence are likely to prove misleading standards of utility Nor was 

Bentham able to cross the chasm between individual and social 

utiliiw He seemed to think that under the principle of utility there 'i 
* 

could be no antagonism benveen the individual and the state, ap- 
parently because the sum total of individual satisfactions would 
indicate the course invariably to be pursued by the state. But this 
was to leave out of account the impossibility of a state policy in har- 
mony with a calculus of pains and pleasures for each and eveiy^ 
member of the communitvc Either the state must impose upon all 
the pain-pleasure reckoning of the majority or of the ruling classes, 
or it must resign authority’ and give way to the arithmetic of anar- 
chic individualism. Though he would not firmly grasp it, Bentham 
inclined more to the first than the second horn of that dilemma J 
Regardless of the shortcomings of his utility theory, Bentham’s 
service to political thought was enormous. By his merciless skepti- 
cism and cold analysis the preposterous fictions of history and logic 
by which the social contract philosophers had bolstered up their 
theory of the state were shorn of all respectability. More forcibly 
and more clearly even than Hume or Spinoza he drove home the 
truth that the basis of poiiiical society is eternally contemporary.‘| 
Not some dubious occurrence in the ancient past nor some concep- 
tual compact of pre-social vintage was to be deemed the cornerstone 
of political authority, but the habitual obedience of men, and the 
present underlying reasons for that obedience. For Bentham and 
his disciples present obedience, and hence present authority, was 
predicated upon the conscious or subconscious realization of the 
utility of government. That, of course, was too simple an explana- 
tion to contain the whole truth; but a conscious or subconscious 
recognition of the utility of the state is undeniably an important 
ingredient in the political psychology of every people. By bringing 
this into clear relief, overstressing it perhaps, Bentham wrote large 
the doctrine that government must justify itself and thus find its 
title to authority in its direct and immediate service to mankind. 
That was more revolutionary in many way^ gaore challenging to 
The Powers That Be, than the volcanic doctrme of natural.,rights/ 
Not even those who rejected and ridiculed Bentham^s pain-and- 
pleasure criterion of utility could ignore the implications of his 
pragmatic revolt against the unrealities of political dogma. 

No less alterative was Bentham’s influence upon theories of sov- 


ceive uucuitriiccj itiiu i3UvxrcigiiL\ was uic iaumiy ui capacii) c 
supreme will — supreme only because its commands w'ere habitual] 
obeyed above all others. Since the only ascertainable will in huma 
affairs, according to Bentham, was the will of human beings, 1: 
argued that sovereignty must be vested in a definite human superk 
whose commands are law so long as they are habitually obeyec 
Under this view the right to rule and the obligation to obey pn 
ceeded not from absolute and eternal canons of reason or natur 
but from simple facts of human association. There was no ethic, 
element involved. ^Bentham divorced politics and ethics almost ; 
completely as Machiavelli. He recognized no moral right to con 
mand and no moral duty to obey: nor did he see any moral coj 
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Here was a doctrine to rock the foundations of all accred 
litical theory. With ruthless logic Bentham had brushed a 
^ ancient verities of both radical and conservative thought; 
ised all distinction in principle between free and despotic poli 
d put it down that divine right, feudal right, historical ri 
tural right, contractual right, and constitutional right eqt 
d alike were rubbish and nonsense. There was no right to i 
had declared, and no right to be free; there was only the fa 
wer and the circumstances which made that power a fact. ; It 
ly to put any trust in categorical absolutes; the task of mtelli 
Ltecraft and similarly of intelligent citizenship was to unders 
e nature and laws of power and utilize them to beneficent € 
cceedingly unwelcome to romantic minds, both radical and 3 
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tionary, was this pitiless realism. It was bitterly assailed, but its 
influence could not be checked. Like a violent purge, it swept 
through nineteenth-century political thought and cleared away a 
multitude of obstructions to scientific thinking. 

Bentham's contribution to jurisprudence, especially criminal 
jurisprudence, has already been mentioned. In this field his influ- 
ence was immediate and lasting. No man did more to unravel the 
complexities of mediaeval law or to introduce simplicity, clarit\', 
and practical good sense into legal thinking. His persistent and 
contagious propaganda in behalf of codification was directly re- 
sponsible for the widespread codification movement of the middle 
and latter decades of the nineteenth century; and his utilitarian 
theories of punishment started a wave of penological reform which 
has not yet subsided. ^ 


IV 

One disciple of Bentham whose influence, though confined to the 
' narrow sphere’ of jurisprudence, gradually colored the political as 
well as the legal thinking of many of the outstanding publicists of 
the nineteenth and twentieth centuries was John Austin, the father 
of '"positive’’ law and “determinate” sovereignty. Austin w^as born 
in 1790 and died in 1859. At an early age he entered the army, but 
resigned his commission in 1812 and took up the study of law. He 
was called to the bar in 1818 but found he had no talent for the 
practice of law and gave it up. In 1819 Austin married Sarah 
Taylor, a member of a socially prominent family and a woman of 
distinguished literary attainments. Mrs. Austin enjoyed a wide 
friendship in intellectual circles, and among those most frequently 
entertained at her home were Bentham, James Mill, and Grote. 
Through these gentlemen Austin was brought into intimate contact 
with the utilitarian cult. 

In 1826 Austin was offered the chair of jurisprudence in the 
newly founded University College of London. Feeling the necessity 
of special preparation for this post, he went to Germany and spent 
two years in study at Heidelberg and Bonn. There he made the 
acquaintance of leading German intellectuals and became es- 
pecially intimate with the great jurist, Savigny. Austin began his 
lectures at the University College in 1828 and made a deep impres- 
sion on his classes, which included John Stuart Mill, Sir Samuel 
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law. Austin sought a definiiion that would eliminate all uncertainty’ 
as to what was and was not law. Accepting without question Ben- 
tham’s idea that what imparts the quality’ of latv to any’ rule or 
mandate is the fact of habitual obedience, he removed from con- 
sideration everything but man-made rules. The so-called laws of 
nature and laws of God, whatever they’ were, could not be counted 
among the rules which courts of justice had to adnainister. Habit- 
ually^ obey’ed they might or might not be; but the obedience, when 
given, was from religious or ethical and not political motives. 
When disobeyed, there was no sanction that judicial tribunals 
could apply. 

-Of man-made rules Austin discerned two great classes. One con- 
sisted of ‘^Tules set and enforced by^ mere opinion^ that is by the opin- 
ions or sentiments held or felt by’ an indeterminate body of men in 
regard to human conduct.’’ ^ The other consisted of rules set and 
enforced by political superior. Rules of the first ty^pe, said Austin, 
could not properly be termed law; they belonged rather in the 
category of '‘positive morality^” The only rules which could be 
truly regarded as "positive law” w’ere such as, in substance if not in 
form, amounted to a command which might be follow^ed by definite 
punishment if disobeyed. A fairly^ precise definition, one would say; 
but it was not yet sufficiently exact to satisfy the severe analy’sis lo 
which Austin subjected every" concept he put forth. There were, 
he perceived, two species of commands. Some were "occasional” 
and "particular”; not of general force or application. Others 
created obligations generally to acts or forbearances of a class. ^ 
The latter alone could be deemed "positive 

What Austin had done was to rule out of the domain of real law 
not only divine law and natural law but also practically all of inter- 
national law and large portions of constitutional law. In so doing he 
achieved a degree of clarity and exactness unprecedented in the 
annals of jurisprudence, but introduced into legal thinking a logical 
fixity which has been the bane of evolutionary jurists ever since. 
Entirely pre-Darwinian in his grasp of social forces, Austin made 
no place in his system for the gradual development of opinion into 
law. A rule, according to his analysis, was either positive law or 

^“Lectures on Jurisprudence,” in W. J. Brown (ed.), The Aiistinian Theory of JUm 
(1906), Chap- i, par. 6. 

® IMi.y Chap, i, pars. 34, 37, 
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igea as lacKing me essence oi real poiiticai power. If it was not 
5ted in a determinate human being or beings^ there was no will by 
dch it could be invoked and exercised. If it did not rest upon 
bitual obedience from the bulk of an independent political so- 
ity, it was fortuitous and uncertain. Austin’s point of view was 
rely factual. If the conditions of his formula could not be met, 
Wj asked he, could it be pretended that there was any wdll su- 
rior to any other? Where was the unity and control necessary to 
ert anarchy and establish and maintain law? The why of the 
bitual obedience did not concern him much. He accepted with 
tie question Bentham’s pain-and-pleasure hypothesis of political 
Dtivation. But the deductions he drew from the facts as he inter- 
eted them were not to be easily brushed aside. 

Austin insisted that actual sovereignty was indivisible^ and in 
1 Bid., Chap, ii, par. 219. 2 Chap, ii, par. 221. 
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pluralism, it still stands and with the rise to the totalitarian and au- 
thoritarian state concepts of the post-war period seems to be gaining 

strength. 


V 

In the two Mills, James (1773-1836), the father, and John Stuart 
(1806-1873), the son, Benthamism found its most powerful prophet 
and its most penetrating revisionist. “The century covered by these 
two lives,’’ says Dunning, “fixes very fairly the chronological 
bounds within which the Benthamite utilitarianism rose, flourished 
and passed away by absorption into later philosophic growths.^ ^ 
It is hard to decide which of the two exerted the greater influence, 
although John Stuart Mill is commonly accounted a more profound 
political thinker than his father. 

« After a brilliant student career at the University of Edinburgh, 
James Mill went to London in 1802 in quest of fame and fortune, 
and was richly rewarded with both. Fame attended his every step. 

History of Political Theories from Rousseau to Spencer (1920), p. 235. 
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taught Greek by his father; at the age of eight he began the study of 
Latin, algebra, and geometry, and was also reading Xenophon, 
Plato, Herodotus, Isocrates, and Diogenes in Greek and Gibbon 
and Hume in English. At twelve years of age John Stuart began the 
study of logic and read Aristotle’s treatise on logic in the original 
Greek. WTien he was thirteen the father concluded that the pro- 
digious boy had sufficient background for the study of political econ- 
omy and took him through Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations and 
Ricardo’s Principles. The next year he was sent to France with 
Samuel Bentham, a brother of Jeremy, and there learned the French 
language and studied higher mathematics, chemistry, and botany. 
Returning to England at the age of fifteen, young Mill took up the 
study of psychology" and attended Austin’s lectures on jurisprudence. 
He decided he wanted to be a lawy^er and began to study for the 
bar. At the age of seventeen, however, he lost his interest in law and 
entered the India Service as a clerk in the examiner’s office under 
his father. 

The next thirty-five years of John Stuart Mill’s life were spent in 
the India Service. He rose to be one of the responsible undersecre- 
taries of the India administration and for a long period had charge 
of the drafting of all despatches and documents dealing with the 
native States of India. Through this experience he gained a large 
knowledge of the practical side of government and public adminis- 
tration. Upon the dissolution of the India Company and the reor- 
ganization of the India Service in 1858, Mill retired on a generous 
pension. In 1865 he was elected to Parliament in one of the most 
remarkable political campaigns in history. He refused to solicit 
votes, put up money for election expenses of any sort, or engage in 
any of the usual campaign activities. Moreover, he announced in 
advance that if elected he would attend to none of the petty local 
business on which legislative constituencies are wont to set such a 
store. The novelty of this mode of campaigning was probably re- 
sponsible for his election. But when he took his seat in Parliament 
and proceeded to do exactly as he had promised, that was carrying 
the joke too far to be amusing. Mill served three years in Parlia- 
ment, making unpopular speeches on unpopular subjects and gener- 
ally devoting himself to things he thought needed doing but no one 
else would do. He advocated minority representation, proposed 
\ woman suffrage and representation for women, advocated a reduc- 







things, quality is considered as well as quantity, the estimation of 
pleasures should be supposed to depend on quantity alone.’’ ^ 


With this and similar qualifications all along the line Mill saved 
the face of Benthamism but confessed its essential fallacy. It was, in 
fact, wholly incompatible with the Benthamite formula to admit 
any but the quantitative basis of evaluating pains and pleasures. 
Scientific legislation, as conceived by Bentham, must avoid ethical 
judgments and confine itself to objective facts which could be quan- 
titatively measured. Deviate from this severely amoral rule, and 
you were immediately in the same boat with the metaphysicians, 
theologians, and other ideologues whose doctrines were mainly 
imaginative. If utility was a qualitative as well as a quantitative 

^ Utilitariardsm, Liberty, and Representative Government (Everyman’s Library, 1910), 
pp. 6-7. 
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utility would enjoin, first, that laws and social arrangements should 
place the happiness, or (as speaking practically it may be called) the 
interest, of every indhhdual, as nearly as possible in harmony with the 
interest of the whole; and secondly, that education and opinion, which 
have so vast a power over human character, should so use that powxr as 
to establish in the mind of eveiy^ individual an indissoluble association 
between his own happiness and the good of the w'hoie; especially be- 
tween his o\ra happiness and the practice of such modes of conduct, 
negative and positive, as regard for the universal happiness prescribes; 
so that not only may he be unable to conceive the possibility of happi- 
ness to himself, consistently with conduct opposed to ihe general good, 
but also that a direct impulse to promote the general good may be in 
every individual one of the habitual motives of action, and the senti- 
ments connected therewith may fill a large and prominent place in 
every human being’s sentient existence.’’ ^ 

In this interpretation of utilitarianism very little of Bentham re- 
ams. Bentham was concerned not with the Ought but the Is ir 

dor. His objective wai 
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and would therefore be the best, under the circumstances, that 
human sociew could give. Bentham's principle of utilit\’, in a so- 
cle tv of woK'es would exalt wolfishness: in a societv of saints it would 
exalt saintliness, hlili was determined that saintliness should be 

the criterion of uthiiv in anv sociew whatsoever. 

* * 

iVlill was much more at ease in his essay on Liberty than in his de- 
fense of utilitarianism. In closing the latter he vigorously rejected 
the doctrine of expediency as the paramount guide in determining 
the proper course of action for the state. The principle of utility, 
he maintained, did not necessitate this conclusion at all. There 
were, he insisted, various kinds and gradations of utility, and 
among them certain social utilities which are vastly more impor- 
tant, and therefore more absolute and imperative than any others 
are as a class (though not more so than others may be in particular 
cases); and which therefore ought to be, as well as naturally are, 
guarded by a sentiment not only different in degree, but also in 
kind; distinguished from the milder feeling which attaches to the 
mere idea of promoting human pleasure or convenience, at once 
by the more definite nature of its commands, and by the sterner 
character of its sanctions A ^ Liberty belonged in this category of 
transcendent utilities. 

The older utilitarians had not ranked liberty so high in their 
scale of values. Other things were equally vital in their view, and 
they were not unwilling upon occasion to sacrifice liberty to other 
ends. They lived in an age when tyranny was almost exclusively 
the work of intrenched minorities, and could be overcome only 
by curtailing their liberties and subjecting them to social control. 
But John Stuart Mill lived in an age in which it was beginning to 
be evident that majorities could work tyranny as well as minorities, 
and just as harmfully to the common weak. Protection for minorities 
was becoming as important as protection against minorities. Mill 
could not fall back upon the discredited doctrine of inalienable 
rights; his utilitarian predecessors had made mince-meat of that. 

MM.. ^ 

There was only one road for him to take, and that was the road of 
the Higher Utility. A distinction must be drawn between utility 
redounding to the good of individuals and utility redounding to 
the good of society, also between that tending toward the temporary 
good of society, or a major part thereof, and that tending toward 

^ Ibid,y p. 60 . 



turity of their faculties^^; ^ not to children or other persons whose 


immaturity or other deficiencies of mind, body, or character re- 


^ Bid., pp. 72-73. 


2 Bid., p. 74. 
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quired them to be taken care of by other people. For the same 
reasons it could not be extended to backward peoples or races. 
“Despotism is a legitimate mode of government in dealing with 
barbarians, provided the end be their improvement, and the means 
justified by actually effecting that end. Liberty, as a principle, has 
no application to any state of things anterior to the time when 
mankind have become capable of being improved by free and equal 
discussion.” ^ 

Nor was that all. Even in a civilized society as between mature 
and intelligent persons, said Mill, there was a sphere in which indi- 
vidual liberty must be entirely subordinated to collective welfare. 
The boundaries of this sphere were marked by (1) the individuaFs 
obligation to do no harm to others and (2) the individual’s obliga- 
tion to bear his due share of the "‘labours and sacrifices” necessarv 
to secure society or any of its members against harm. Realizing and 
willingly granting that these boundaries must in many cases be 
dimly lined and capable of almost indefinite expansion, Mill took 
pains to establish the frontiers of the domain in which liberty 
should be absolute and unimpaired. This included “liberty of 
thought and feeling,” “absolute freedom of opinion and sentiments 
on all subjects, practical or speculative, scientific, moral, or theo- 
logical,” “liberty of expressing and publishing opinions,” “liberty 
of tastes and pursuits,” and freedom to unite with other persons for 
purposes not involving harm to others. “No society,” he went on 
to say, “in which these liberties are not, on the whole, respected, is 
free, whatever may be its form of government; and none is com- 
pletely free in which they do not exist absolute and unqualified.” 

® Mill’s chapter on freedom of thought and discussion is one of the 
finest things on that subject in the annals of political literature, fully 
equaling the heights attained by Milton, Spinoza, Voltaire, Rous- 
seau, Paine, Jefferson, and other doughty champions of liberty to 
think and speak. Hearken to these oft-quoted aphorisms: “We can 
never be sure that the opinion we are endeavouring to stifle is a 
false opinion; and if we were sure, stifling it would be an evil still.” ^ 
“All silencing of discussion is an assumption of infallibility.” ^ 
“Judgment is given to men that they may use it. Because it may be 
used erroneously, are men to be told that they ought not to use it 
at all?”y^ y^He who knows only his own side of the case, knows little 

1 im., p. 73. 2 79^ 3 pp. 79-80. 



LI mignt De jusuy usea to comDai me social consequences or sucn 
acts. WTiich, for most practical purposes was to emphasize a dis- 
tinction where no substantial difference existed. In the upshot, 
therefore. Mill found himself in company with a good many of the 
radical reformers and not without a considerable sympathy for 
socialism. But his inbred distrust of authority, and especially of 
democratically controlled authority, was too deep to allow him to 
cross the road entirely. He was willing, as social necessity dictated, 
to grant to government a much- widened sphere of authority, but 
it must be a type of government that could be trusted to follow the 
principles of utility as he conceived them. In the essay on Repre- 
sentative Government Mill undertook to determine what form of gov- 
ernment was best adapted to this purpose. 

MilPs Representative Government is chiefly remembered to-day for 
its advocacv of nroDortional reoresentation and woman suffrag’e. 
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which are yet sufficiently novel reforms in many parts of the world 
to be deemed “ advanced/’ The comprehensive and systematic 
treatise in which Mill set forth his criteria of good government and 
discussed with great acumen and wisdom the problems of govern- 
mental structure and procedure, has been largely forgotten. The 
question of forms and modes of government was eclipsed in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries by the more insistent 
question of government regulation and control of industIy^ Not 
yet, indeed, do many outstanding publicists attach proper impor- 
tance to political machinery and methodolog)". It is a safe predic- 
tion, however, that future political scientists will largely blame the 
failure of modern experiments in ‘‘controlled” or “planned” 
economy on to failures of governmental technique resulting from 
want of attention to fundamentals in political mechanics. 

One school' of opinion holds that political institutions are a 
natural growth and must be taken as they are found; that like bio- 
logical organisms, they cannot be effectually improved by conscious 
human innovation. The opposite school holds that government, as 
Mill put it, is “wholly an affair of invention and contrivance” and 
poses “a problem, to be worked like any other question of busi- 
ness.” ^ Mill rejected both of these views and took his stand on the 
sensible middle ground that political institutions, though a nat- 
ural growth, do not “resemble trees, which, once planted, ‘are aye 
growing’ while men ‘are sleeping,’ In every stage of their existence 
they are made what they are by human voluntary agency. Like all 
things, therefore, which are made by men, they may be either well 
or ill made; judgment and skill may have been exercised in their 
production, or the reverse of these.” ^ Yet in every case, he cau- 
tioned, human judgment and skill must recognize that “political 
machinery does not act of itself,” but by ordinary men, and “must 
be adjusted to the capacities and qualities of such men as are avail- 
able.” ^ Satisfied that this was the right approach, he made bold to 
say: “To inquire into the best form of government in the abstract (as 
it is called) is not a chimerical, but a highly practical employment 
of scientific intellect; and to introduce into any country the best 
institutions which, in the existing condition of that country, are capa- 
ble of, in any tolerable degree, fulfilling the conditions, is one of the 
most rational objects to which practical effort can address itself.” ® 

1 m,, p. 175. 2 Ibid., p. 177. ® Ibid., p. 181. 
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institutions as long outmoded. But the generations following both 
world wars have found in Mill much to approve. At the high tide of 
democratic ideologv’ it was difhcult to believe that the most tnil- 
nerable points of democratic government are; firsts general igno- 
rance and incapacity^ or, to speak more moderately^ insufficient 
mental qualifications, in the controlling body\: secondly^ the danger 
of its being under the influence of interests not identical with the 
general welfare of the community.’’ ^ To-day even the warmest 
supporters of democracy admit those weaknesses. A half-century^ of 
experience with demagogism, bossism, and pressure politics has 
brought democratic thought face to face with reality^ Though it is 
possible to take comfort in Mill’s observation that democracy^ is no 
more, and possibly somewhat less, conditioned by the two funda- 
mental weaknesses just mentioned than any^ other form of govern- 
ment, every clear-minded friend of democratic government to-day^' 
recognizes that unless these weaknesses can be overcome the case 
for democracy" loses much of its force. 

Mill believed it possible to organize democracy so as to offset 
these shortcomings and at the same time preserve its essentially 
democratic character. This was the basis of his argument for 
minority representation and his advocacy of the Hare system of 
proportional representation. That the majority should always pre- 
vail over the minority and the minority be unrepresented and even 
unheard was not, he declared, democracy at all, but tyranny. The 
essence of democracy, in his view, was equality. If minorities were 
not proportionately represented and could not make themselves 
heard and felt, the principle of equality was grossly violated. 
Minor groups were not to be placed in power, under his scheme of 
government, but were to be accorded such participation as would 
supply a salutary corrective to the excesses of the majority. The 
same conviction of the importance of full representation and rectify- 
ing balance lay behind his argument for the extension of the suffrage 
to all interests, opinions, and grades of intellect, and to women as 
well as men. “Democracy is not ideally the best form of govern- 
ment,” he insisted, . unless it can be so organised that no 
class, not even the most numerous, shall be able to reduce all but 
itself to political insignificance, and direct the course of legislation 
and administration by its exclusive class interest.” ^ 

^ Ibid., p. 243. 


2 Ibid., p. 277. 
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benefits, which, though it left much room for theory, left none at 
all for obscurantism. Of similar character was the service of utili- 
tarianism to ethics, religion, economics, and education. 

At the outset utilitarianism was emphatically laissez faire. It 
demanded free trade, freedom of occupation, unrestricted com- 
petition, inviolable private property, and other individualistic re- 
forms. In the end, however, it worked to the furtherance of collec- 
tivism; for, when individual liberty was found incompatible with 
the greatest happiness of the greatest number, the utilitarian, 
having no fixed position on the question of liberty, could logically 
turn to authoritarian collectivism whenever it seemed a better 
means of attaining the desired objective. As industrialization pro- 
ceeded, utilitarians found themselves increasingly convinced of 
the utility of enlarged governmental interference in the domain of 
property and contract. Ultimately they were forced to make a 
sharp distinction between individual and social utility, and to place 
the latter on a higher plane than the former. This concept of para- 
mount social utility and the arguments employed to sustain it, 
though never pushed so far by the utilitarians themselves, were to 
become leading factors in socialistic political thought. 

Many streams of utilitarian influence may be traced down 
through various channels of political thought to the present time, 
and in almost every case it will be found that they have left a deposit 
of reality, simplicity, and exactness which has made for more 
honest and intelligent political thinking. These qualities of thought, 
which were the greatest strength of utilitarianism, were unfortu- 
nately its greatest weakness, too. It was guilty of the fallacy of 
over-simplification. Its precision was too exact for the facts with 
which it had to deal. Its realism was too superficial to be true. 
These defects, which so greatly troubled the younger Mill, has- 
tened its end as a system of political thought, but not until it had 
done its invaluable work of getting political science down from the 
stratosphere of meaningless verbalism and directed to the earthy 
business of seeking the laws which govern the political relations of 
actual men in actual life. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 


A NEW IDEALISM 

I 

E IGHTEENTH-CENTURY idealism, based on the doctrines 
of natural law. natural rights, and social contract and finding 
' practical realization in political revolution and laissez Jaire 
economics, was sadly deflated by nineteenth-century facts. Revo- 
lution did not establish the rights of man; did not materialize the 
glorious threefold hope of liberty, fraternity, and equality; did not 
beget actual democracy or infallibly insure constitutional govern- 
ment. Laissez jaire did not provide equality of opportunity or se- 
cure to ever\^ man the fruits of his own labor; did not, in truth, effect 
a genuine free play of natural economic forces. The nineteenth 
century saw revolution degenerate into chaos and reaction; saw 
democracy itself betray the grand ideals of the eighteenth century; 
saw economic freedom converted into an instrument of power and 
acquisition specially fitted to the hands of rapacious industrial 
moguls. 

The theories and ideals which had dominated the eighteenth 
century would no longer do. Thinking men rebelled against them 
and sought new answers to the ever deepening riddles of social life. 
Fearing new expeditions upon the storm-tossed seas of speculation, 
many conservative theorists turned back to the ancient platitudes 
of authoritarianism. Visionary humanitarians, on the other hand, 
sought escape in vain utopian dreams and fantastic projects for the 
founding of ideal communities. Bentham and his utilitarian dis- 
ciples, striving for objectivity and practicality, proffered as a guid- 
ing principle their famous calculus of pains and pleasures. Others, 
fascinated with the possibilities of science, became convinced that 
the physical sciences constituted the only dependable source of 
truth about man and society, while some turned with equal confi- 
dence to historical research and new readings of the human record. 
Proletarian thinkers, revolting against the merely meliorative and, 
as they thought, dilatory implications of the various doctrines of 
reform, propounded new formulas of revolution and pinned their 
faith in class war and the violent logic of materialism. 
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But there was one group of nineteenth-century political thinkers 
whose doctrines few understood at the time and few really under- 
stand to-day, but whose influence on modern polirical thought has 
been enormous. These were the metaphysical idealists. The chief 
writers of this school were German and English university professors. 
At first their doctrines gained notice only in academic circles, but, 
as is often the case with professorial ideologies, were taken up by 
enthusiastic disciples and widely disseminated. The greaiesi of 
the German idealists undoubtedly w*as Georg Wilhelm Friedrich 
Hegel, and of the English idealists, Thomas Hill Green. Before 
turning to the philosophies of Hegel and Green, let us briefly note 
the work of their principal forerunners, Immanuel Kant (1724— 
1804) and Johann Gottlieb Fichte (1762-1814). 

Kant, who held the chair of logic and metaphysics at the Uni- 
versity of Kdnigsberg for more than thirty years, was not primarily 
a political thinker. Although he wrote several political works 
which attained much repute in his own day, these works actually 
were less influential in the political field than his strictly meta- 
physical masterpieces, The Critique of Pure Reason (1781) and Tne 
Critique of Practical Reason (1788). Kanfls ideas are important in 
the history of political thought because they broke ground for 
a profound reaction against eighteenth-century liberalism and 
rationalism. Kant maintained that only pure reason can lead to 
truth, and he excluded from pure reason almost every-thing de- 
rivable from sensation and experience. Abstract reason rather 
than concrete reason was thus made the gatew^ay to knowledge. 
If Kant were correct, men seeking truth in matters political should 
disregard the external world of material things and experiences. 
Kant said things do not present themselves to our minds, through 
our senses, as they really are. So, relying on experience alone, w^e 
only know things as they seem to be — ^never as they actually are. 

Insisting that it is possible for the mind to arrive at important 
general truths without sensory experience, Kant asserted that pure 
reason could thus provide a body of principles for guidance in 
actual affairs. Any law, institution, or practice contrary to prin- 
ciples grounded in pure reason was not merely mistaken but 
morally wrong. For Kant contended that there is a universal 
moral law, rooted in pure reason, that everyone ought to obey. 
No man could have any true rights or liberties contrary to this law. 
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Fichte taught in several German universities and ended his ca- 
reer as a professor of philosophy in the University of Berlin. He 
began as a disciple and interpreter of Kant, but eventually took a 
far more extreme position. He contended that the strictly subjec- 
tive activity of the mind (Kant’s pure reason) is itself the cause of 
all of our ideas about the external world, and hence that mind alone 
is real. The individual mind, he said, is merely part of a universal 
and absolute mind, which is none other than God. The essence of 
mind, according to Fichte, is will. Only the Universal Will can be 
free; freedom for the individual mind or will can be no more than 
freedom to identifv itself with the Universal. 

In his mature political writings Fichte argued that the principal 
function of the state is to make individuals free by establishing in 
the outward world the conditions necessary to further identification 
with the Universal. This meant that it was the rightful business of 
the state not only to remove obstacles which might stand in the way 
of this consummation but to compel people to follow proper courses 
of action to that end. But Fichte was not content thus to exalt the 
state as a necessary means to the highest of all earthly goals; he 
finally came to the view that the state is an end in itself. 

At one stage of his thinking Fichte believed that the culmination 
of political progress would come with the formation of a world 
organization of states. However, as he became more authoritarian 
in his idea of the state he also became more nationalistic. His 
later doctrine was that each people has its own peculiar attributes 
and capacities, and therefore that each state has a unique mission 
to fulfill. 


II 

In 1793 the faculty of the University of Tubingen issued a certifi- 
cate in theology to a young Herr Doktor whom it described as of good 
ability, middling in industry and knowledge, but quite deficient in 
philosophy. The recipient of this dubious accolade was Georg 
Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, who was destined to become the most 
renowned professor of philosophy in Germany and whom many 
have hailed as the outstanding philosopher of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The faint praise of the faculty of Tubingen was probably well 
earned, for Hegel at Tubingen had shown little interest in the regu- 
lar curriculum. 
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French invasion of Germany occurred in 1806. Napoleon was at 
Jena in October of that year, the famous battle of Jena having been 
fought on October 14th. Hegel, a passive observer of these stirring 
events, is supposed to have conceived a profound admiration for 
Napoleon as the embodiment of great historic forces and to have 
modified his thinking accordingly. The facts seem to be, however, 
that HegePs philosophical ideas had begun some years before to 
assume the characteristic mould in which they were given to the 
world, and that he was actually at work on the last sheets of his 
Phenomenology of Spirit when the French invaders marched into Jena 
on that memorable day in October, 1806. Hegel was undoubtedly 
a child of his time, and was deeply influenced by the course of events 
following the French Revolution; but he was too much the detached 
scholar and too deeply immersed in the purely intellectual to be 
swept from his bearings by any single event or personality. 

The academic life of Jena was paralyzed by the war. Classes 
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were suspended and most of the professors left. Hegel sought a 
position at Heidelberg, but did not get it. For a year or so he was 
the editor of a newspaper at Jena; then he obtained a position as 
head of a gymnasium (secondary school) in Nuremberg. He held 
this position from 1808 to 1816. While at Nuremberg he married 
Marie von Tucher, who, though twenty-two years his junior, ap- 
pears to have been just the person to balance his academic and 
social interests. His Phenomenology of Spirit had been published in 
1807, but its importance was not promptly recognized and conse- 
quently it added little to his reputation. In 1816 he finished and 
published the last volume of his Science of Logic. The completion of 
this remarkable trearise brought widespread recognition, and 
Hegel was immediately offered professorships at Erlangen, Berlin, 
and Heidelberg. He chose Heidelberg and remained there until 
1818, when he went to the University of Berlin to take the chair of 
philosophy left vacant by the death of Fichte. At Berlin Hegel 
quickly became a national and international figure. His doctrines 
were in high favor with the Prussian government, and he was sig- 
nally honored in many ways and attracted a large following. He 
died suddenly, on November 14, 1831 , after one day’s illness of 
cholera. 

Hegel’s teachings were disseminated through his many pupils, 
his lectures, and most of all through his writings. His major writings 
include treatises on metaphysics, logic, religion, the fine arts, his- 
tory, and politics. For the student of political thought his out- 
standing works are The Philosophy of Right ( 1821 ) and The Philosophy 
of History (posthumously published in 1837 ). 

Ill 

A well-known, but probably apocryphal, legend quotes Hegel as 
saying, “One man has understood me, and even he has not.” Hegel 
doubtless never said such a thing, but thousands of philosophy 
students have heartily said it for him. Hegel’s philosophy is one of 
the most difficult exercises the mind can undertake. Hegel thought 
it far from incomprehensible, and multitudes of disciples have be- 
lieved they understood it; but the many divergent and conflicting 
interpretations of Hegel lend color to the suspicion that few have 
really comprehended his philosophy. Cynics have sometimes 
charged that Hegel himself did not. 
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The chief difficulty with Hegel’s ideology lies in what he tried to 
do and the method by which he tried to do it. His purpose was to ^ 
reconstruct the whole fabric of rationalism and create a system of 
thought that would be in absolute harmony with the actual world. ^ 
His method was to start with what he conceived to be definitely ’ 
and ultimately real and, upon that, to erect a superstructure that 

I 

would comprehend the universal and clearly reveal the identity of 
the particular and the universal. In this undertaking he evolved 
a system of concepts and terminology which, though enormously 
fertile and provocative, have invited misunderstanding. 

Hegel’s attitude was determined by his ever-increasing disap- 
pointment in the rationalism the eighteenth century. As a youth 
he had greeted the French Revolution with enthusiasm and had 
accepted with much confidence its underlying dogmas. But as 
terror, destruction, proscription, reaction, despotism, and war 
poured from that boiling cauldron of social upheaval, he came to 
feel that the idealism of the revolutionaries was fully as irrational as 
the obscurantism of the reactionaries. Idealism divorced from 
reality was, he decided, maudlin sentimentalism; reality uncon- 
nected with idealism was a meaningless muddle. Between these 
extremes of folly there must, thought Hegel, exist a sane and solid 
middle ground where ideals and objective facts would be found in 
complete accord. To the discovery and delineation of the perfectly 
rational middle ground Hegel dedicated his masterly intellectual 
talents. • 

The key to Irlegel’s political thinking is to be found in his first 
book, Th e Fher^^ of Spiri t, This was not a political treatise, 

but a quest fc^r universal reality. Hegel started on rock bottom with 
the fact of Consciousness and its bearings on reality. There were, 
he said, six; attitudes of consciousness toward reality^ These were: 
simple coi^isciousness, self-consciousness, reason, spirit {Geist}^ re- 
ligion, andl absolute knowledge. 

Simple,^ consciousness, he stated, could apprehend reality only 
through tjhe evidence of the senses, wffiich was inadequate and mis- 
leading. ' Consciousness could perceive no objective reality outside 
itself. Sdlf-consciousness, the perception of selfhood and individual- 
ity, was I similarly limited in respect to permanent external reality. 
Reagon i therefore, had to come to the aid of consciousness and self- 
cbnsciothsness. Reason, as Hegel defined it, was none other than 
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the perception of the misleading nature of consciousness and self- 
consciousness. Reason, he said, related itself to reality by observing 
the external world, the phenomena of mind, and the nervous or- 
ganism of man; and sought to find in them a common meeting- 
place of body and mind. But reason, too, was misleading; for, find- 
ing much in the world that was inconsistent with reason, reason was 
invariably impelled to create a world of its own, a world of perfect 
consistency and hence a world far removed from reality. 

True and infallible perception of reality, said Hegel, was possible 
only through Geist. The nearest English equivalent of this word is 
“spirit/’ but Hegel apparently did not mean spirit in the sense 
of soul or psyche. His Geist was something more tangible and 
objective. It was a specially developed form of consciousness — con- 
sciousness manifested, he said, as the indwelling essence of a com- 
munity; not consciousness apart from its surroundings, but con- 
sciousness wholly identified with its external environment and fully 
harmonized with the vital and dominant feelings animating the 
community in which it resided. Thus it was not individual con- 
sciousness, not community consciousness; but consciousness emerg- 
ing from a synthesis of individual and communal experience. This 
consciousness was not, as Hegel viewed it, an ethereal abstraction, 
but a solid and objective fact of human life. 

Geist ^ according to Hegel, furnished the basis fol^ a moral order, 
and this moral order, working gradually toward a m^re perfect con- 
ception of God, was religion. The final consummation of religion 
would be absolute knowledge — Geist knowing itself as Geist and ' 
* comprehending all other forms of knowledge as parfs of itself. 

This concept of Geist was basic in all of Hegel’s polit|cal thinking. 
It appeared in various aspects — Weltgeist (world-spiri^.), Volksgeist 
(national spirit), Zeitgeist (time-spirit). It fathered nearW all of his 
political doctrines and dominated his idea of historical | evolution. 
The state, Hegel tells us, is the shape assumed by Geist im its com- 
plete realization in phenomenal existence. The moral ordler, slowly 
developing in the fa m ily and other forms of association! finds its 
consummation in the state. “Summing up what has be An said of 
the state,” he remarks in The Philosophy of History, 

“we^ find that we have been led to call its vital principle, as Actuating 
the individuals who compose it— Morality, The state, its lav^s, its ar- 
rangements, constitute the rights of its members; its natural [ features, 
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its mountains, air, and waters arc their country, their fatherland, their 
outward material property: the history of this state, their deeds; what 
their ancestors have produced belongs to them and lives in their mem- 
ory. Ail is their possession, just as they are possessed by it; for it con- 
stitutes their existence, their being. 

"‘Their imagination is occupied with the ideas thus presented, while 
the adoption of these laws, and of a fatherland so conditioned is the 
expression of their will. It is this material totality which thus consti- 
tutes one Being, the spirit of one People. To it the indixddual members 
belong; each unit is the Son of his Nation, and at the same rime — in as 
far as the state to which he belongs is undergoing development — the 
Son of his Age. None remains behind it, and still less advances beyond 
it. This spiritual Being (the Spirit of his Time) is his; he is representative 
of it; it is that in which he originated, and in which he lives.’’ ^ 

In this passage we have the essence of the Hegelian concept of the 
state. It is not only an organism evoked by the Volksgeist and the 
Zeitgeist but an actual juridical person embodying “a Spirit having 
strictly defined characteristics, which erects itself into an objective 
world, that exists and persists in a particular religious form of wor- 
ship, customs, constitution, and political laws — in the whole com- 
plex of its institutions — in the events and transactions that make up 
its history.’’ ^ This majestic being, said Hegel, ‘‘is the realized 
ethical idea or ethical spirit . . . the will which manifests itself, 
makes itself clear and visible, substantiates itself . . . the will 
which thinks and knows itself, and carries out what it knows, in so 
far as it knows.” ^ 

Because it is, as Hegel declares, “the realized substantive will, 
having its reality in the particular self-consciousness raised to the 
plane of the universal,” ^ he concludes that the state is “absolutely 
rational.” There can be no higher rationality, he asserts, because 
nothing can be more rational than consciousness and will working 
themselves out in universal patterns. The substantive unity of the 
state is, therefore, its own motive and absolute end. “In this end,” he 
proceeds, “freedom attains its highest right. This end has the high- 
est right over tlje individual, whose highest duty in turn is to be a 
member of the state.” ^ So the state is said to be “the march of Gk>d 

^ G. W. F. Hegel, The Philosophy of History (trans. by J. Sibree, rev. ed., 1900), p. 52. 
2 Ibid., pp. 73-74. 

® “The Philosophy of Right,” excerpt in M. Spahr, Readings in Recent Political Philosoply 
(1935), p. 188. 

^ Ibid., p. 189. 
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in the woridT and when thinking of the state we must not have in 
mind any particular state but rather ‘The idea, this actual God, by 
itself.'' ^ For, 

^'Although a state may be declared to violate right principles and to 
be defective in various wavs, it alwavs contains the essential moments 

•I * to 

of its existence, if, that is to say, it belongs to the full formed states of 
our time. But as it is more easy to detect shortcomings than to grasp 
the positive meaning, one easily falls into the mistake of dwelling so ' 
much upon special aspects of the state as to overlook its inner organic 
being. The state is not a work of an. It is in the world, in the sphere 
of caprice, accident, and error. Evil behavior can doubtless disfigure 
it in many ways, but the ugliest man, the criminal, the invalid, the 
cripple, are living men. The positive thing, the life, is present in spite of 
defects, and it is with this affirmative that we have here to deal.’’ ^ 

Hegel’s doct rine of sovereignty^ p roceeds directly from this exalta- 
tion of the state as the external manifestation of ultimate conscious- 
ness and will. Sovereignty, according to Hegel, does not result from 
any contractual association of individuals, but from the necessary" 
unity of the state itself. Apart from the state, particular wills and 
particular offices and functions can have no indefeasible existence. 

In themselves they fall short of completeness, and hence of positive 
rationality and morality. The state, however, unites and harmo- 
nizes the particular and the universal, fully expresses and realizes the 
Weltgeist^ Volksgeist^ and Zeitgeist as they actuate and condition its 
members as a social entity. The state, therefore, must be deemed 
sovereign and supreme. 

The right of absolute decision unquestionably belonged to the 
state. Hegel allowed no place for individual freedom against the 
state. In his system the inalienable rights of man as an individual 
were utterly obliterated. Man was to find his freedom within the 
state and by reason of his identity with it. Social freedom, through 
the state, w^as Hegel’s ideal. He argued that man is necessarily a 
social being and finds the highest values of life in social existence 
and social relationships. Men do not, he insisted, value individual 
freedom as highly as has been supposed, in fact seldom really desire 
it; what they actually want is freedom in society, and this they can 
have only through the state. The state restrains and represses, but 
in so doing it enlarges the freedom of society as a whole and thus 

enlarges the liberty of the individual. The state, accordingly, 

^ Ibid, 
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independent class in the communityj secure against the uncertain- 
ties of trade, the fluctuations of propert}’, the covetousness of com- 
mercialism, and the exigent pressures of political or economic de- 
pendency. Its ethical character was, he thought, entirely natural 
and therefore of the utmost value in the process of government. * 

The business of the executive, said Hegel, was to apply the uni- 
versal to the particular, and it should be so constituted as to facili- 
tate this duty. Perceiving the functional difference between those 
aspects of administration which have to do with questions of state 
policy and those of a merely operative or managerial nature, he 
advocated a centralized organization with a horizontal cleavage 
between superior and inferior officials. That these might w^ork in 
harmony and the transition from universal to particular be effi- 
ciently and faithfully accomplished, he proposed that they be linked 
together by ''middlemen, whose activity in connection with those 
below them must from the lowest to the highest executive officers 
take the form of a continuous concrete oversight.^’ ^ 

Regardless of his belief in Weltgeist^ or world-spirit, HegePs ideas 
of international relations bordered upon anarchy. In the world 
of practical affairs there was nothing more absolute than the abso- 
luteness of the state. "A state, ’’ he explained, "is not a private per- 
son, but in itself a completely independent totality. Hence, the 
relation of states to one another is not merely that of morality and 
private right. It is often desired that states should be regarded from 
the standpoint of private right and morality. But the position of 
private persons is such that they have over them a law court, which 
realizes what is intrinsically right. A relation between states ought 
also to be intrinsically right, and in mundane affairs that which is 
intrinsically right ought to have power. But as against the state 
there is no power to decide what is intrinsically right and to realize 
this decision. Hence, we must here remain by absolute command. 
States in their relation to one another are independent, and look 
upon the stipulations which they make with one another as pro- 
visional.’’ - 

Can there be, then, no morality in international relations? Hegel 
answered this question by distinguishing between the canons of 
ordinary morality and those which bind the state. It must be ad- 
mitted, he contended, "that the commonweal has quite another 
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The most important factor in the actual operation of his law 
of development was none other than Geist^ or spirit. "‘The mutations 
which history presents A said Hegel j 

“have long been characterized in the general, as an advance to some- 
thing better, more perfect. The changes that take place in Nature — 
how infinitely manifold soever they may be — exhibit only a perpetually 
seif-repeating cycle, . . , Only in those changes which take place in 
the region of Spirit does anything new arise. This peculiarity in the 
world of mind has indicated in the case of man an altogether different 
destiny from that of merely natural objects . . . namely, a real capacity 
for change, and that for the better — an impulse of perfectibility. . . . 
The principle of Perfectibility indeed is almost as indefinite a term as 
mutability in general; it is without scope or goal, and has no standard 
by which to estimate the changes in question: the improved, more 
perfect, state of things towards which it professedly tends is altogether 
undetermined. 

‘^‘The principle of Development involves also the existence of a latent 
germ of being — a capacity or potentiality striving to realize itself. This 
formal conception finds actual existence in Spirit; which has the History 
of the World for its theatre, its possession, and the sphere of its realiza- 
tion. It is not of such a nature as to be tossed to and fro amid the 
superficial play of accidents, but is rather the absolute arbiter of things; 
entirely unmoved by contingencies, which, indeed, it applies and 
manages for its own purposes. ... So Spirit is only that which it 
attains by its own efforts; it makes itself actually what it always was 
potentially. . . . The realization of its Idea is mediated by conscious- 
ness and will. . . . Its expansion, therefore, does not present the 
harmless tranquillity of mere growth, as does that of organic life, but a 
stern reluctant working against itself.’’ ^ 

IV 

Doing battle in Europe to-day are two fiercely antagonistic politi- 
cal philosophies^ Communism and Fascism. Both have drawn 
fundamental concepts from Hegel. The essential core of Marxian 
socialism is the dialectic of materialism which Karl Marx built 
upon the foundational ideology of Hegel that he had learned as a 
student in the University of Berlin. It was an easy transition from 
the historical dialectic of Hegel to that of Marx. HegeFs formula 
of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis was precisely the tool that Marx' 
needed. Hegel had found his contradictories in the realm of spirit, 
but Marx read history differently. For him the principal assertive 

^ Hm PhUmophy of Hisiary, pp. 54—55. 



the realization that social institutions are a natural growth and ^ 
must be treated as such.i At the same time, his attempt to interpret 
the social world, and especially the processes of history, in terms of 
Geist has engendered a resort to abstract ideology in the interpreta- 
tion and WTiting of history. Divergent streams of thought have also 
flowed from HegeFs subordination of the whole of civil society to 
the state. Liberals, seeking an escape from the nihilistic individual- 
ism of latssez have found in the Hegelian conception of the 
state a plausible basis for programs of reform carried on by state 
action. Conservatives, on the other hand, have found the same con- 
cept suitable to the support of their interest in the promotion of 
economic nationalism. • 

The ultimate importance of HegeFs political philosophy will / 
be more clear when the transcendent nationalism of the early 
twentieth century shall have run its course; for to Hegel especially 
belongs the credit of providing nourishment for the ultra-nation- 
alistic dogmas of the present time. His immediate purpose was to 
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^ 

was to become far greater as the character of his thinking 
more widely known. Directly and indirectly, according to William 
Henry Fairbrother, author of The Philosopkj of Thomas Hill Green^ 
Green’s teaching became the most potent philosophical influence in 
England during the last quarter of the nineteenth centuiy^ t 

iGreen represents a reaction, not only against eighteenth-century 
rationalism, but also against certain interpretations of nineteenth- 
century science.* He was as much opposed to Spencer’s evolution- 
ism as to Hume’s empiricism. ^He had no quarrel with science as 
such, and was not devoted to any species of transcendentalism; but 
he did insist with all the force at his command that, although man 
be viewed as a part of nature and his actions be regarded as natural 
phenomena, he cannot be fully understood when considered in that 
light alone.* Green therefore attempted a complete reconsideration 
of man in relation to his environment,^ his point of departure being 
the basic postulate that the most conclusive fact diflferentiating man 
from other living things is self-consciousness. 

8 Human experience, said Green, consists not simply of the organic 
processes of animal existence, but of those processes recognized as 
being such. Knowledge, he argued, is not merely consciousness re- 
flecting experience, but the work of the mind affirmatively discrim- 
inating between truth and falsehood. • This w^as true, he believed, 
because science had conclusively shown that the mind could dis- 
tinguish between mere ideas and objective reality. For this reason 
he believed in the existence of an intelligible system of thought 
relations which might be termed ideal reality. To explain this phe- 
nomenon, Green was drawn into the realm of metaphysics, and 
postulated an eternal principle rendering all relations possible but 
determined by none of them — in other words, God. 

# Green’s political thinking in a sense branched off the main line 
of his philosophical speculations at the point where this concept of 
ideal reality was perfected; in another sense, however, his political 
philosophy was the culmination of his whole system of thought. 
Continued employment of the faculty of apprehending ideal reality 
would and did, he contended, result in constantly better percep- 
tion of human capacities, functions, and responsibilities, thus pro- 
viding an ever-sounder basis for ethics. ssBy making actual the ideals 
thus conceived, good would be realized in a constantly increasing 
measure.# How were ideals to be made actual? By acts of will, an- 
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swered Green: bv acts of tsiii wherebv men would identifv them- 

selves with certain motives or ideas of good. 

But good in the ultimate and largest sense, said Green, could be 
realized only in a socierv" of persons who, though preserving their 
individuality’, discover that perfect good can be attained only 3s 
separat e per sonalities are ihte^ated ^""^""soHaTl^dioleT^ he 

"cSTFcluded that social and political duties are a necessary part of 
the law of human existence, and that institutions of political and 
social life are the concrete embodiment of moral ideas in the terms 
of the day and generation in which they exist. The criterion by 
which to test and evaluate these institutions was very simple. Did 
they or did they not contribute to the development of moral char- 
acter in the individual citizens? If they did, the basis of political 
obligation was clear beyond a doubt. 

VI 

• Greenes Lectures on the Principles of Political Obligation reveal an 
attempt to restate political theory in all its branches in the light of 
the foregoing concept of general will working toward rational moral 
ideals. I “The value of the institutions of civil life,” he stated at the 
outset, “lies in their operation as giving reality to these [moral] 
capacities of will and reason. ♦In their general effect they render it 
possible for a man to be freely determined by the idea of a possible 
satisfaction of himself, instead of being driven this way and that 
by external forces: and they enable him to realize his idea of self- 
perfection by acting as a member of a social organization in which 
each contributes to the better-being of all the rest. So far as 
they do in fact thus operate they are morally justified, and may 
be said to correspond to the daw of nature/ the jus naturae ^ ac- 
cording to the only sense in which that phrase can be intelligibly 
used.” ^ 

#Therefore the state, as conceived by Green, was not a definite 
and concrete organization of final character, but an institutional- 
^ ized expression of the general will actuated by a desire for the com- 
mon good. Its fundamental basis was not coercive authority, but 
spiritual recognition by the citizens of what constitutes their true 
and better nature. tC hus will ^ t not forc^ v^^s the central principle 
of the state. This view is particularly emphasized in Green’s analy- 

^ Works of T. H. Green (cd. by R. L. NettlesHp, 3 vols., 1900), Vol. ii, pp. 338-339. 


From this position Green proceeded to his socialized conception 
of rights. right, he said, may be deemed to have a dual nature. 
m On the one hand it may be regarded as the rational claim of an 
individual to the free exercise of so gie. facuIty,^ on the other as a 
concession of that claim by society^ and a power given the individual 
to put it into effect.^ But these two aspects of a right, though dis- 
tinguishable, were not separable. ^Jt is only a man’s consciousness 
of having an object in common with others, a well-being which is 
consciously his in being theirs and theirs in being his, — only the 
fact that they are recognized by him and he by them as having this 
object, — that gives him the claim described. But a claim founded 
on such a common consciousness is already a claim conceded; al- 
ready a claim to which reality is given by social recognition, and 
thus implicitly a right.” ^ 

What, then, of rights against the state? If a right is intrinsi- 
cally nothing more than a socially approved freedom, can there 
be any rights which the state may not invade or any right to 
act against the will of the state? Green was prepared to main- 
tain that so long as the state holds true to its moral nature and 
purpose, no rights against it can be admitted. '‘But though,” he 
contended, 
i Bid,, p. 409. 


2 Bid., pp. 430-431. 


® B^., p. 450. 
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‘'the state does not create rights, it may still be true to say that the 
members of the state derive their rights from the state. Every right is 
derived from some social relation. . . . The state is the complex of 
social relations out of which rights arise, so far as those rights have 
come to be regulated and harmonised according to a general law. . . . 
Nor can the citizen have any right against the state, in the sense of a 
right to act otherwise tl n as member of some society, the state being 
for its members the society of societies, the society in which all their 
claims upon each other are mutu2dly adjusted. . . . What does the 
assertion that he can have no right to act otherwise than as a member 
of his state amount to? The only unqualified answer that can be given 
... is one that may seem too general to be of much practical use, viz. 
that so far as the laws an\nvhere or at any time in force fulfil the idea of a 
state, there can be no right to disobey them; or, that there can be no 
right to disobey the law of the state except in the interest of the state; 
i.e., for the purpose of making the state in respect of its actual laws 
more completely correspond to what it is in tendency or idea, viz. the 
reconciler and sustainer of the rights that arise out of the social relations 
of men.” ^ 

Reserving to the individual the right of disobedience only when 
disobedience would serve to make the state be more nearly its ideal 
self, as Green has done in the foregoing passage, leaves the ground 
for resistance very doubtful. Certainly no individual alone and no 
combination of indivdduals falling short of a majority would be 
likely to be conceded to have a stronger claim to judge as to what 
fulfills ‘The idea of a state’’ than those actually in power. But 
(Green was no advocate of the leviathan state, no believer in the 
state as the march of God in the world; he was not even reconciled 
to the paternalistic state. “The true ground of objection to ‘paternal 
government,’ ” he informs us, “is not that it violates the ‘laissez 
faire’ principle and conceives that its office is to make people good, 
but that it rests on a misconception of moralit)^(The real func- 
tion of government being to maintain conditions of life in which 
morality shall be possible, and morality consisting in the dis- 
interested performance of self-imposed duties, ‘paternal govern- 
menf does its best to make it impossible by narrowing the room 
for the self-imposition of duties and for the play of disinterested 
motives.” ^ ) 

Retoning to this point again in his discussion of state interfer- 
ence, ^reen made it clear that what he sought and believed he had 
^ Iha.f pp. 451-453. 2 Ibid.^ pp. 345-346. 





found was a principle by which political authority mig'ht be con- 
fined and directed to meliorative purposes and to those alone^ 
These are his words: 

‘‘The capacity for rights, then, being a capacity for spontaneous action 
regulated by a conception of a common good, ... is a capacity which 
cannot be generated — which on the contrary is neutralized — by any 
influences that interfere with the spontaneous action of social interests. 
... For this reason the effectual action of the state, i.e., the com- 
munity as acting through law, for the promotion of true citizenship, 
seems necessarily to be confined to the removal of obstacles. Under this 
head, however, there may and should be included much that most 
‘ states have hitherto neglected, and much that at first sight may have 
the appearance of an enforcement of moral duties, e.g., the requirement 
that parents have their children taught the elementary" arts. . - . On 
the same principle the freedom of contract ought probably to be more 
restricted in certain directions than is at preseni the case. The freedom 
to do as they like on the part of one set of men may involve the ultimate 
disqualification of many others, or of a succeeding generation, for the 
exercise of rights.” ^ 


The same doctrine conditioned Green’s view of property and 
property rights, (^he rationale of property,” he said, ‘h . . is 
that every one should be secured by society in the power of getting 







countries, for old age pensions, unemployment insurance, work- 
men's compensation, factor\" regulation, and a vast amount of 
other social legislation which has marked the trend away from 
laissez Jaire since the middle of the nineteenth century. Green’s 
influence was all the greater in that, while acknowledging the cor- 
rectness of HegePs view of the inseparability of the individual and 
the community, he idealized the state without deifying it and 
identifying it with absolute right. 

Liberalism in the eighteenth century had been mainly concerned 
with the suppression of baneful state interference with individual 
liberty. Baneful private action in derogation of individual freedom 
presented a far more serious problem in the nineteenth century^, 
and for this problem the old liberalism had no solution. Bentham 
had rejected the old idealism and predicated state action upon 
social expediency measured by a calculation of individual pains and 
pleasures. Spencer had not only upheld the ruthless individualism 
of laissez fciirey but had summoned biology to support the thesis that 
it was nature’s only way of progress. Proletarian theorists, especially 
Marx, had countered ruthless individualism with an equally ruth- 
less collectivism, j It was the peculiar service of Thomas Hill Green 
to inject into this turbid conflux of ideologies a liberal political 



laissez faire individualism could not hold their ground against it, 
and authoritarian collectivism has found it a hardy foe. 

^The weakness in Green’s philosophy of liberalism was that he 
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state authority unguided by this ideal. * His failure in this respect 
was probably inevitable; for it is difficult to see how^ he could have 
circumscribed the state’s sphere of action without also limiting its 
capacity- to realize the ideal of social betterment.^ The same reason- 
ing by which Green justified state interference and state control 
may^ be, and has been, appropriated for much more radical and 
sweeping programs of reform and reconstruction than lie would 
have approved. 
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dreams might come true. If they demonstrated the folly of abstract 
socialism, they did not fail at the same time to sow broadcast the 
dragon’s teeth of socialistic thought, from which in later years there 
sprang a militant host of socialist torchbearers who spread the 
gospel of collectivism to every corner of the earth. 

Nineteenth-century utopian thought flourished mainly in France, 
England, and the United States. In this chapter we shall briefly 
examine the works of Robert Owen, Charles Fourier, and Etienne 
Cabet, undoubtedly the most influential utopian teachers and 
leaders of the nineteenth century. 

II 

An announcement that Henry Ford would found and finance a 
communistic settlement in Central Africa would be no less sensa- 
tional to-day than was the announcement in 1824 that Robert 
Owen wa^ going to promote such an experiment in the wilds of 
Indiana. |Like Henry Ford, Robert Owen was the best known in- 
dustrialist of his time, and the possessor of a large fortune accumu- 
lated entirely through his own genius for business. Like Mr. Ford, 
(Owen was an exponent of the high-wage theory and took a pater- 
nalistic interest in the welFa re of his employees. [Also like Mr. Ford, 
Owen was as unpredictable in his social and political ideas as in his 
business methods. Owen’s Indiana adventure was an act of im- 
pulsive idealism on a par with the famous Ford Peace Ship which 
set sail for Europe in 1916 with the confident expectation of “getting 
the boys out of the trenches by Christmas,” and it set as many 
tongues wagging in as many different ways. 

Robert Owen was a remarkable person. Born of impoverished 
parents in the Welsh village of Newtowm, on May 14, 1771, he re- 
ceived almost no schooling and at the age of eleven was appren- 
ticed to a London merchant. This was the beginning of a phenom- 
enal business career. In a short time Owen had advanced to a 
responsible position with a Manchester firm and at the age of nine- 
teen was employed by a man named Drinkwater to be superin- 
tendent of a spinning mill in Manchester. The contract was to run 
three years, at the end of which time Owen, if he made good, was 
to be made a partner in the business. In the meantime Drinkwater 
got a chance to take in a very wealthy partner on most favorable 
terms, but Owen’s contract stood in the way. Drinkwater offered 
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whom were either mill workers or tradesmen catering to the mill 
population. With a group of associates Owen purchased not only 
the mill but the village as well. 

• New Lanark, when Owen took it over, was a typical mill town — 

'd impoverished. The mill hands, including 
cnuaren rrom six years up, worked from six in the morning to seven 
in the evening. The wages of the factory workers were scarcely 

e shopkeep- 
)pportunity. 


Drunkenness and degradation were rife, and the death rate had 
reached epidemic proportions. 

Owen proceeded to transform this social ulcer into a model com- 
munity. He cleaned the village from end to end, built a new drain- 
age system, constructed comfortable dwellings for the factory 
workers, and established a model school. He stopped the sale of 
alcoholic beverages in the village, and drove out all private mer- 
chants, setting up stores of his own in which goods were sold at cost. 
In the cotton mill he voluntarily reduced hours of labor and rais 
wages. Furthermore, he abolished the prevalent svstem of oenalt 
for faulty work and announced that the 
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altruistic innovationSj even among his own employees. But he 
courageously stuck to Ms guns. W'^hen his partners balked, he 
bought them out and got new partners, and continued to do so 
until he got partners ^vho would stay with him. Investments in the 
New Lanark mill were made with the understanding that all 
profits above 5% would be used for the benefit of the employees. 

In 1806 a severe test came. The Jefferson Embargo Act cut off the 
supply of American cotton, and practically ever\^ textile mill in 
England was forced to shut down. Mill owners simply closed their 
doors and turned their employees loose to shift for themselves. 
Millions of workers suffered extreme privation and not a few died 
of starvation. But Owen did not do business that wav. He held 
fast to the Golden Rule. He had to dose his mill like all the rest, 
but he retained every one of his employees and paid them full wages 
for the duration of the shutdown. Owen never had to ask his em- 
ployees for cooperation after that. They rallied loyally to his sup- 
port and were an important factor in making New Lanark a success. 

(The miracle which Owen had WTOught at New Lanark — it 
seemed nothing short of that in the first decade of the nineteenth 
century — brought him international fame and influence. His advice 
was sought by statesmen and industrialists the world ov^er. I To 
expound his views he WTOte, in 1813, a series of essays entitled A 
New View of Society j In these essays he told the story of New Lanark, 
explained what had been done and why, and set forth his ideas for 
the further betterment of industrial society. ' He proposed, among 

If' 

other tMngs, an old age pension fund, a supervised recreation pro- 
gram, a community nursery for the care of children under school 
age, a common school for the education of all children in the ele- 
mentary branches of knowledge, a community church, and a hous- 
ing plan that would give each worker a comfortable home wuth a 
private garden. | 

llnl817, in response to the request of a parliamentary^ committee, 
Owen prepared and submitted his remarkable Report to the Committee 
for the Relief of the Manufacturing Poor, In this prophetic document 
he analyzed the economic and social effects of machine production 
and proposed a plan to alleviate the poverty of the wwking classes. I 
'^^The immediate cause of the present distress,” said Owen, 

“is the depreciation of human labour. This has been occasioned by the 

general introduction of mechanism into the manufactures of Europe 



cal measure seemed out of the question. Third, a plan might be 
devised to provide security for the working classes against the vicissi- 
tudes of machine production. ^ This, said Owen, was the only sen- 
sible and practicable course to take, and he offered a plan which 
he believed would accomplish the desired result. The central fea- 


ture of his plan was the establishment of c o5pe rative villaeres in 
which the working population would be partly employed in in- 
dustry and partly in agriculture. Each village would contain on 
the average about 1,000 inhabitants and would occupy about 1,200 
acres of land. (The aim would be to render each a practically self- 
sufficient social unit. The farm lands, mills, and other productive 
properties would be held and worked in common. There would 


also be a common kitchen, common dining rooms, and appropriate 
buildings for dormitories. Adequate facilities for education, wor- 
ship, and recreation would of course be provided) All members of 
the community were to be employee^ according to sex, age, and 

^‘‘Report to the Comroittee for the Relief of the Manufacturing Poor,” Part I, in 
Owen’s ri wViffiEj View of Society and Other Writings (Everyman’s Library, 1927), op. 156—158, 
^Ibid.^ pp. 159-160. 












was a thrilling possibility, and Owen, who was a man of action as 
well as a dreamer, did not hesitate long.(^^ 1824 he purchased for 
$150,000 a 30,000-acre tract of land in me new state of Indiana, 
and announced the intention of founding there a settlement, to be 
called New Harmony, which would be conducted on communis- 
tic principles similar to his rejected plan for the relief of the Indus- 
trial poorl 








Owen had no inteniion of living at New Harmony himself, but he 
feit it his diit\' to go out and get the project properly started. (The 
American public received him as a great popular hero and gave him 
a tremendous ovation. He was invited to speak in dozens of cities, 
and great throngs turned out to hear him whenever he spoke^At 
the cit}’ of Washington he addressed a select audience, assembled in 
his honor in the Hall of Representatives, which included the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the judges of the Supreme Court, and the 
members of the Senate and the House of Representatives. And his 
message to this august assemblage of notables? Just communism, 
that was all. 


The New Harmony settlement was duly inaugurated, and ap- 
parently under the most auspicious circumstances. (Not planning to 
remain himself, Owen took pains to recruit the best people he could 
find to initiate the experiment. He issued a call for applications to 
join the colony and was soon flooded with volunteers. He picked 
a hundred of the best educated applicants, placed them under the 
leadership of a little group of brilliant scholars he had chosen as 
associates in the enterprise, and took them out to New Harmony 
wdth him. This was his first mistake. There was too much brains in 


the colony and not enough brawn; too many brilliant individual- 
ists and not enough plodding cooperators) 

(While Ow^en remained in the colony all went well, but as soon as 
he took his departure dissension appeared. The Brain Trust he left 
in charge split forty ways on everything In two years they adopted 
seven different constitutions and finally asked Owen to return as 
dictator. When it came to agriculture and industry, on which the 
colony must depend for self-support, they had little to contribute 
and not much inclination to do what they could; when it came to 
education and religion, however, they were there with bells, but 
each bell rang a different tone. (Religion caused the bitterest dis- 
putes.(^ Believing in religious freedom, Owen had provided that 
preachers of all sects should be welcome to come to the colony and 
teach their doctrines and should be given free meals and lodging 
while there. Believing also in the free discussion of religion, he had 
further provided that this hospitality should be extended on one 
condition; that at the end of the sermon any member of the con- 
gregation might have the privilege of asking and requiring the 
preacher to answer any question he might put. After a few experi- 
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which would eliminate ihe evils of the social struggle. The great 
error in men’s thinking about human character and behavior, 
Owen held, was the doctrine of free will preached by philosophers 
and the corollary doctrine of individual sin preached by Christian 
theologians. This was the basis of his hostility to all forms of Chris- 
tianity and his endeavor to propagate a new religion which would 
recognize his fundamental thesis that society makes men what they 
are. His interest in communism lay in his belief that it would incul- 
cate the lessons of harmony and cooperation necessary to the de- 
velopment of a sound social systenQ 

HI 

Charles Fourier (1772-1837) was the son of a wealthy French 
merchant whose fortune was lost in the Revolution. To gain a live- 
lihood Charles had to spend most of his life in the humble occu- 
pations of shop clerk and traveling salesman. Keened to social 
problems by the circumstances to which he had been reduced, he 
devoted every spare moment to social studies and writings. Gradu- 
ally he produced a number of writings that gained attention, and 
by 1815 he had won a group of enthusiastic disciples who dissemi- 
nated his ideas throughout the world. 

Fourier’s criticisms of the existing order of society as well as his 
proposals for social reconstruction, unlike those of most Utopians, 
were not based upon ethical or humanitarian considerations. He 
was little moved by the sufferings of the poor or the injustices of un- 
equal wealth- What did shock him to smoking indignation was the 
disorder and wastefulness of the competitive system. The exploita- 
tion of the underprivileged was too bad, but the waste of labor, ma- 
terials, money, time — those were atrocious, damnable, and ought 
to be corrected. So Fourier became an evangel of order, efficiency, 
and economy in societal processes. 

The central principle of God’s universe, he reasoned, was har- 
mony and order, and consequently there must be orderly and 
harmonious connections between all existing things, including 
mankind. God had created man and endowed him with certain 
instincts and passions which he was intended to exercise. These, 
according to Fourier’s classification, were reducible to twelve fun- 
damental senses and passions, as follows: sight, hearing, smell, taste, 
touch, friendship, love, ambition, paternity, emulation, alternat- 
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11 was rourier s laea, nowever, mat groups wouia De Kept rela- 
tively small and the larger structures of society formed by linking 
groups together on the same principle of homogeneity followed in 
the formation of groups. Five or more groups thus joined together 
would constitute what Fourier called a series, and a union of series 
reaching a total of about 2,000 persons would result in what he 
styled a phalanx. The phalanx would be the largest unit of social 
organization, sufficiently large and diversified to be economically 
self-sustaining and to afford each member ample opportunity to 
exercise his inclinations and talents, yet small enough to preserve the 
compactness and harmony essential to order and efficiency. In 
other words, it would be a complete and perfect community. 

Each phalanx, according to Fourier’s specifications, would oc- 
cupy about 5,000 acres of land — enough, supposedly, to provide 
most of the necessities for its agricultural and industrial activity. 
The members would dwell in a vast edifice called the palace or 
phalanstery, which would provide appropriate residential quarters, 
council rooms, libraries, workshops, storehouses, dining halls, and 
what not for the various series and groups. Division of labor accord- 
ing to aptitude and ability would be the rule for all. Food would be 
prepared in common kitchens by those best fitted for culinary work, 
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and would be served in common dining halls by those best adapted 
to that line of work. Buying would be done codperatively, the 
most skilled buyers acting for the entire community. Farming and 
industrial operations would be carried on in the same manner. 
Equal education would be provided for all, but children would be 
studied to discover their special talents and each would be given the 
kind of education suited to his particular needs. Everything possible 
would be done to make life agreeable and satisfying for ail. The 
buildings would be artistically and efficiently designed, the grounds 
beautifully landscaped, and the gardens and fields admirably 
planned and cultivated. For every taste appropriate satisfactions 
would be found — art, music, literature, philosophy, as well as less 
refined gratifications for those not up to the higher culture. 

As conceived by Fourier, the phalanx was not truly communistic. 
The property was held by the phalanx as a corporate body in which 
the members held stock, but membership could be acquired without 
owning stock. Careful accounts were to be kept with every member, 
and at the end of each year he would be paid his share of the profits. 
The general basis of apportionment was to be four-twelfths to capi- 
tal, five-twelfths to labor, and three-twelfths to talent or special 
skill. 

Fourier died in 1837, before his ideas had gained great momen- 
tum; but a zealous band of disciples took them up and spread them 
throughout the world. Looking backward upon Fourierism, it is 
difficult to understand the appeal of this obviously artificial and un- 
earthly scheme to rational minds. But the fact remains, neverthe- 
less, that thousands of intelligent people, including some of the fore- 
most minds of the century, were persuaded that Fourierism w^as not 
only practicable, but practicable right now. Fourier converts were 
not content merely to preach the doctrines of their master; they 
must straightway put them into practice. A number of phalanxes 
were founded in France, and some of these developed into strong 
cooperative societies which still survive. It was in the United States, 
however, that Fourierism had its real splurge. On the American 
side of the Atlantic were millions of acres of cheap or free land, vast 
empires awaiting settlement, and plenty of people eager to try any 
new venture in colonization. 

The Fourier cult was introduced in the United States by Albert 
Brisbane (father of the renowned Hearst editor, Arthur Brisbane). 
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The son of a well-to-do landowner, Brisbane was sent to Europe to 
finish his education and there, in 1832, came under the influence of 
Fourier. Returning to his native land, Brisbane immediately put his 
hand to the plow of propaganda and soon had an interested au- 
dience. In 1 840 he published a book entitled The Social Destiny of 
Alan, which was a verv concise and readable summarv of Fourier'^s 
teachings and made a great impression. One of the earliest con- 
verts was Horace Greeley, who became an ardent supporter of the 
movement and threw the influence of his potent Xew York Tribune 
behind it. Parke Godwin, editor of the New York Erening Post and 
son-in-law of William Cullen Brvant, was another earlv convert 
whose personal prestige and editorial support aided materially in 
getting the Fourier movement into high gear. In a short time a re- 
markable group of distinguished ^Americans, including James Rus- 
sell Lowell, Henry James, Theodore Parker, Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, William E. Channing, and Charles A. Dana, had been 
drawn into the fold. Under their leadership Fourierist societies 
were organized in New York, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, and Michigan. The pur- 
pose of these societies was not merely to popularize the Fourier gos- 
pel but also to aid in the planting of cooperative colonies on the 
phalanx plan. At least thirty- three Fourier colonies are known to 
have been established in different parts of the Union, and there may 
have been more. Three of these Fourier experiments — the North 
American Phalanx at Red Bank, New Jersey, the Brook Farm at 
West Roxbury, Massachusetts, and the Wisconsin Phalanx or 
Ceresco Colony near Fond du Lac, Wisconsin — ^were suflBciently 
notable to command widespread attention and engender much 
debate. 

The Red Bank colony was organized by residents of New York 
City and Albany with the advice and assistance of Brisbane, Gree- 
ley, and Godwin. About ninety settlers took possession of the prop- 
erty in September, 1 843, built a large mansion or palace, and estab- 
lished a grist mill and other small industries, Fourier’s principles 
were followed quite literally, and the community seems to have en- 
joyed moderate prosperity. Farming was the principal occupation 
of the members. No friction appears to have arisen, but there was a 
slow decline of enthusiasm and conviction as the substantial profits 
which had been expected were gradually found to be unrealizable. 
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846 when a disastrous fire ruined 
the newly built phalanstery. Money could not be raised to rebuild 
this indispensable structure, and it was decided to disband. On the 
social and cultural side the Brook Farm experiment seems to have 
been satisfying to the members, and was so attractive to outsiders 
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tions. This was sailing close to anarchism, though Fourier can be 
classified as an anarchist no more than as a communist. He was es- 
sentially a cooperationisT, rejecting both paternalism and individ- 
ualism. More justly perhaps than any other man is he entitled to be 
called the father of the modern cooperative movement. Despite the 
fact that he was neither an anarchist nor a communist, and indeed 
not strictly a socialist, certain of Fourier’s ideas have been of enor- 
mous service to all opponents of capitalist society". His cogent criti- 
cism of the inefficiency and wastefulness of competitive capitalism 
has become one of the major counts in the socialist indictment of 
laissez fairs. His vision of the possibility of labor not for profit but for 
love of the job has likewise become one of the cardinal tenets of 
socialist doctrine. And his arraignment of the marriage system of 
capitalist society has given socialist thinkers one of their most pro- 
vocative arguments against the existing order. 

IV 

Less original in thought than Fourier, but more appealing to the 
proletarian mind, was his compatriot and near-contemporary, 
Etienne Cabet (1788-1856). Cabet, who w^as educated both in 
law and medicine, took an active part in the Revolution of 1830 
and in recognition of these services was appointed attorney general 
for Corsica. In that position he soon proved too radical for the 
government of Louis Philippe and was removed from office. He 
was then elected to represent his native city^ of Dijon in the Chamber 
of Deputies and founded a radical newspaper called Populaire. 
From his seat in the Chamber and through his newspaper, which 
had a wide circulation among the lower classes, Cabet attacked 
the government so violently that he was promptly exiled from 
France. He took refuge in England, where he came under the in- 
fluence of Robert Owen and was converted to communism. While 
in exile he wrote the book which made him internationally famous. 
It was a utopian romance entitled Voyage to Icaria, With highly 
empurpled diction, in the sentimental style of the romantic tradi- 
tion, it told the story of a young English nobleman who had dis- 
covered the far-away land of Icaria where perfection had its home. 

Closely following the pattern set by More’s Utopia, Cabet scath- 
ingly denounced the evils of the existing social system and painted 
a lovely picture of the contrasting beneficence of Icarian society. 
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^vilderness 250 miles from the nearest settlement. Ihey had been 
jiven a million acres all right, but not in a solid block. To spread 
the settlement so its remaining holdings could be sold at a profit, 
the company had given the Icarians alternate half-sections. More- 
aver, the contract required the colonists to erect a number of build- 
ings ^vhich the remoteness of the site and the dispersion of theii 
holdings made utterly impossible before the terminal date of July 1 
VVhth the courage of desperation, however, they decided to make 
the attempt. ' After surmounting terrible hardships, they took pos- 
session of a small portion of the promised estate, built a few cabins, 
and started plowing. But before they could make any headway ar 
epidemic of malarial fever laid the whole community low. Thwartec 
by man, paralyzed by disease, and threatened with starvation, th< 
colonists decided to return to New Orleans for the winter. At Nev 


Orleans they were joined by some 500 new associates v\'ho had 
followed the advance guard in accordance with Gabet^s arrange- 
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ments. In a short time their funds ran low and there was a hot dis- 
pute as to their future course of action. About half of the members 
decided they had had enough and withdrew from the enterprise. 
The remainder decided to go to Nauvoo^ IllinoiSj where there tvms a 
chance to take over the lately abandoned property of the Mormons. 

Driven out of Nauvoo by persecutionj the Mormons had left a 
large tract of well-cultivated land with excellent buildings, includ- 
ing a mill and a distillery. The Icarian colony arrived on the scene 
in March, 1849, and leased about 800 acres of land. For several 
years prosperity smiled upon them and they were able to purchase 
the property and make many improvements. Communistic prin- 
ciples were followed except in the matter of family residence, but 
there was a common dining hall where ail took their meals. A good 
school was established, and a number of successful industries were 
carried on in addition to farming. The colony published its own 
newspaper, and had a very respectable library. During this phase 
the life proved sufficiently pleasant to attract a good many recruits. 

There was trouble to come, however, over the age-old question 
of government. The constitution of the colony provided that its 
affairs should be administered by a president and five directors 
elected by the members, but the acts of this executive board were 
subject to approval or disapproval by the general assembly. Cabet 
was regularly elected president and for a long time exercised his 
powers to the satisfaction of all. But Cabet was 61 years old when 
the colony took possession at Nauvoo, and in a few years he began 
to display some of the infirmities of old age. His increasingly ar- 
bitrary, inflexible, and intolerant disposition split the community 
into pro- and anti-Cabet factions, and in 1 856 there was a rupture 
which ended in the expulsion of Cabet and his followers from the 
Nauvoo colony. Cabet died of apoplexy almost immediately there- 
after. The loyal Cabetians migrated to St. Louis, where they ac- 
quired a small tract of land and got along very well for a while. 
Finally, however, a dispute arose over the question of dictatorial 
versus democratic government, and in 1864 the colony was volun- 
tarily dissolved. 

The Nauvoo settlement began to disintegrate immediately after 
the expulsion of Cabet. Many felt that more land than could be 
had at Nauvoo was necessary to meet the future needs of the colony, 
and a large group of these dissenters removed to a location in Iowa 
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about thirt}’ miles up the Missouri River, where they acquired a 
tract of 3,000 acres. There they had to face pioneer conditions 
almost as adverse as those encountered in Texas. By sacrifice and 
hard labor they managed to pay off their debts and build up a 
prosperous colony. In this they were greatly aided by the good 
markets created by the Ci\il War and the building of railroads into 
their vicinity. Prosperity brought dissension in a new form. The 
older generation which had fought and won the battle against the 
wilderness was determined to use the growing profits of the colony 
for material expansion and improvements; but the younger genera- 
tion, which had grown up in relative ease and had absorbed a lot 
of the philosophy of Karl Marx, wanted to spend money on socialist 
propaganda and various other fantastic schemes. Being outvoted 
by their elders, the ^'new dealers’^ went to law over the matter in 
1878. They were able to prove in court that the charter of the 
colony had been \dolated, and secured an order of dissolution. The 
victorious party remained in possession of the property and reor- 
ganized the colony. But they were unable to make it prosper and 
soon sold out and moved to a farm near Cloverdale, California, 
where they remained until 1887 when the community was volun- 
tarily dissolv^ed. The older crowd formed a new colony in Iowa, 
which lasted until 1895, by which time, through death and with- 
drawals, the number had become too small to continue. 

Thus faded into the twilight of forgotten dreams another noble 
expedition to the Land of Heards Desire. 

V 

The utopian ventures of Owen, Fourier, and Cabet represent the 
most noteworthy, but by no means the most numerous, of nine- 
teenth-century communistic experiments. The total runs into hun- 
dreds, if not thousands. The shock of nineteenth-century industrial- 
ism caused a world-wide revulsion against the competitive system, 
and multitudes sought escape from the crushing realities of a de- 
ranged and dissolving social system. On a smaller scale it was a 
repetition of what had happened in the sixth century when the 
disorder and insecurity attending the break-up of the classical civi- 
lization drove multitudes to the cloistered refuge of monasteries and 
nunneries. 

The communistic settlements of the nineteenth century were of 
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two general types — religious and non-religious. Colonies of both 
types were attempted in every part of the western world, but mostly 
in the United States where there was an abundance of land to be 
had on easy terms. The religious colonies, as for example those of 
the Shakers, the Amanites, the Zoarites, the Mennonites, and the 
Perfectionists, were as a rule more durable and successful than the 
non-religious colonies. They had greater unity, and their economic 
doctrines were sustained by a religious sanction. With a few minor 
exceptions, however, they all gradually disintegrated, and for sub- 
stantially the same reasons which caused the failure of the non- 
religious communities. 

Business ability sufficient to compete on even terms with sur- 
rounding capitalistic institutions was almost invariably lacking. 
Sooner or later mismanagement entered the picture, bringing 
financial difficulties from which they could not extricate themselves. 
Dissension crept in despite all educational, probationary, and 
religious safeguards. In the colonies which lasted long enough for 
children to grow up the younger generation proved a baffling 
problem. Even when reconciled to the communistic system, the 
young people often revolted against the particular communistic 
creed of their elders; and in a good many cases they bitterly re- 
sented the communistic life which set them apart from the rest of 
mankind and got out of the colony as soon as they were able. Nor 
could these communistic setdements be free to conduct their affairs 
without regard to the rest of the world. They were set down in the 
midst of a capitalistic society whose impact they could not escape. 
Unable to be wholly self-sufficient, they had to buy and sell on the 
outside; had to use money and credit; had to be chartered by the 
government, obey its general laws, and assume the same burdens 
of taxation as individual owners of property. 

So it came to pass that the Brave New World which these many 
pilgrims set out to find was shown to be an imaginary world peopled 
only by beings wrought from the dreams of poets and seers. 
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CHAPTER XXV 


HISTORICAL JURISTS 

I 

J URISTS are seldom ranked among the demigods of political 
thought. Some political theorists have leaned heavily upon the 
work of juristic thinkers, but they are relatively few in number. 
On the part of the great majority of political savants, a sort of 
cousinly recognition of the juristic scholar has been the chief evi- 
dence of awareness of the significance of juristic thought. It is true 
that jurists have been principally occupied with inquiries of a legally 
technical nature, which, consequently, have been largely foreign to 
the non-legal mind; but it is equally true that the main streams of 
juridical thought have very commonly carried deposits of great im- 
portance to political theory. Law and government go arm in arm, 
and no philosophy of government can safely ignore the question of 
the fundamental nature of law and of the authority behind it. 

Of the great central problems of political thought, none is more 
vital than sovereignty. It is possible, as many have done, to adopt 
a concept of sovereignty and then to explain law in terms of sov- 
ereignty. But it is preferable, and usually more fruitful scientifically, 
to explore the underlying nature of law and then consider sover- 
eignty in terms of law. It is when the political thinker takes the lat- 
ter appoach that he finds indispensable aid in the labors of juristic 
scholarship. 

The nineteenth century was congenial to legal scholarship, espe- 
cially to legal scholarship using the historical method of inquiry. 
The rise, in the nineteenth century, of great libraries, museums, and 
universities with vast collections of source material provided better 
facilities for historico-legal research than had ever existed before. 
Moreover, nineteenth-century historical and legal scholarship was 
deeply impregnated with the scientific spirit, a heritage from the 
former century that was greatly activated by the astounding ad- 
vances of science as the new century rolled on. The besetting vice of 
historians and jurists in the past had been special pleading — ^writing 
history and fashioning jurisprudence to prove a case or sustain a 
cause. Nineteenth-century jurists did not wholly escape this agree- 
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able temptation, but a larger number than ever before caught the 
iofT\’ spirit of Bodin and Montesquieu, and devoted themselves 
primarily to the quest for juridical truth. 

The choicest fruits of nineteenth-century legal scholarship rip- 
ened in Germany and England. A galaxy of great names in the 
story of jurisprudence could be compiled from the distinguished 
figures in legal scholarship in these two countries alone. The list 
would include Hugo, Savigny, Ranke, Bluntschli, Jhering, Jellinek, 
Gierke, Maine, Maitland, Dicey, and many more; all of whom 
made important contributions to both legal and political thought. 
We choose for special consideration here the two whose influence 
upon political thought seems to have been the most direct and ex- 
tensive — Friedrich Karl von Savigny and Sir Henry James Sumner 
Maine. 


II 

Born at Frankfort on February 21, 1779, Sa\dgny was the scion 
of an ancient and noble family. He was left an orphan at the age of 
thirteen, but was carefully reared by a guardian. In 1795 he en- 
tered the University of Marburg, where he studied law and juris- 
prudence under Bauer and Weiss, two of the most eminent legal 
scholars of the day. As was then the custom among German stu- 
dents, he left his own university for a period of “^Visitation,” as the 
modern expression terms it, at other universities. During this time 
he attended classes at Jena, Leipzig, and Halle. He returned to 
Marburg, took his doctor’s degree in 1800, and thereupon was ap- 
pointed a Privatdozent. His chief subjects were criminal law and the 
Pandects. 

In 1803 Savigny published his first book, The Right of Possession. 
This work was instantly hailed as a masterpiece, and Savigny’s repu- 
tation was made. The Right of Possession marked the end of the old, 
uncritical study of Roman law, and is still regarded as one of the 
great landmarks in the history of jurisprudence. Savigny married 
in 1 804 and set out on a long tour of Germany and France in which 
he combined honeymooning with an exhaustive search for new 
sources of information on Roman law. In 1808 he was appointed 
professor of Roman law at Landshut, and in 1810 he was called to 
the chair of Roman law at the University of Berlin. The remainder 
of his life was given over to teaching, research, writing, and public 
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les and processes of law take shape like the grammar of a lan- 
age. ^Tor law, as for language,” he said, “there is no moment of 
solute cessation; it is subject to the same movement and develop- 
mt as every other popular tendency; and this very development 
nains under the same law of inward necessity, as in its earliest 
.ges. Law grows with the growth, strengthens with the strength of 
i people, and finally dies away as the nation loses its nationality.” ^ 
This conception of law, instead of simplifying the problem, 
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greatly complicated itj a fact wliicii Savigny clearlv perceived and 
admitted. The ultimate source of laWj he maintained, was ^*the 
coixiinon consciousness of the people. This concept was easv to de- 
fend when onl\ general principles of law’' w^ere considered, but with 
regard to the multitudinous details of the legal fabric it was ob- 
viously inadequate. Savigny recognized this and had a most per- 
suasive w-ay of reconciling it with his doctrine of common con- 
sciousness as the source of law\ In the earlier stages of chilization, 
he explained, law*” exists only in the consciousness of the communitv’’, 
but as civilization grows in complexity, 

“\\iiat otherwise would have remained common, becomes appro- 
priated to particular classes 5 the jurists become more and more a distinct 
class of the kind; law perfects its lan^age, takes a scientific direction, 
and, as formerly it existed in the consciousness of the communiw, it now 
devolves upon the jurists, who thus, in this department, represent the 
community. Law is henceforth more artificial and complex, since it has 
a twnfold life; first, as part of the aggregate existence of the communiw, 
which it does not cease to be; and, secondly, as a distinct branch of 
knowledge in the hands of the jurists. Ail the latter phenomena are 
explicable by the co-operation of those two principles of existence; and 
it may now be understood, how even the wLoIe of that immense mass 
of detail might arise from organic causes, without any exertion of ar- 
bitrary will or intention. For the sake of brevity, we call, technically 
speaking, the connection of law with the general existence of the people 
the political element; and the distinct scientific existence of law — the 
technical element.’’ ^ 


Legislation or codification that did not understand and respect 
these two basic factors in the formation of law, did not intelligently 
and scientifically accommodate itself to them, was, in Savigny^s 
opinion, almost certain to have baneful results. Alterations of 
existing law influenced primarily by high reasons of state were 
almost invariably bad, he said, because of the displacement of really 
communal rules by arbitrary, artificial, and nearly always unsuit- 
able enactments. But alterations to amplify, clarify, and define the 
existing law were different. “Here a kind of legislation may be 
introduced, which comes to the aid of custom, removes . . . doubts 
and uncertainties, and thus brings to light, and keeps pure, the real 
law, the proper will of the people.^’ ^ 

Savigny’s jurisprudence had a definite and powerful influence 

^ ® Ibid,y Sec. Hi. 
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upon nineieenth'Century political thought. '^His evolutionary 
manifesto, ■■ said Professor G. P. Gooch, “popularised the concep- 
tion of organic development, emphasised the continuity of history, 
and shifted attention from the play of events on the surface to the 
underlying moral and intellectual influences and the abiding in- 
stitutions of national life.'' ^ In the opinion of the same writer, how- 
ever, Savigny was hostile to political liberty and “blind to the 
immense practical utility of occasionally sweeping away legal rub- 
bish, of simplifying, defining, and coordinating.’^ ^ 

If Savigny’ s gradualism left no room for the rapid readjustment 
and deliberate advancement necessitated by a hastening industrial 
civilization, it may be stated nevertheless that his historical phi- 
losophy and his view of the function of the courts and jurists in dis- 
covering and declaring law strengthened the authority of judge- 
made law ever\^vhere. In the latter part of the nineteenth century 
a younger and less dogmatic school of historical jurists challenged 
Savigny’s uncompromising conservatism and gave more attention 
to the processes whereby law may be adapted to changing social 
needs. Savigny’s conservatism was based in large degree upon his 
idea of law as the peculiar product of the national soul. This idea 
still flourishes, being a salient doctrine of the ultra-nationalistic 
creeds of recent times, specially exemplified in the legal ideas of 
nationalism. 

IV 

The career of Sir Henry Maine was parallel in some ways to that 
of Savigny. Maine was born on August 15, 1822, of a substantial 
English family; received a good preparatory^ education; and was 
entered in Pembroke College, Cambridge, in 1840. He was a bril- 
liant classical scholar and won many honors and prizes at the uni- 
versity. Upon graduation in 1844 he became a tutor in Trinity Hall, 
another of the famous colleges of Cambridge. After three years he 
was appointed regius professor of civil law and held this chair until 
1854. 

Maine was called to the bar in 1850, and in 1852 was asked by 
the Inns of Court to serve as one of a staflf of lecturers offering in- 
struction to candidates for the bar. The lectures delivered in this 
capacity provided the basis for Maine’s book Ancient Law, which 

^ '‘‘The Growth of Historical Science” in The Cambridge Modern History, Vol. xii 

(1910), p. 819. 
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was published in 1861. This book established Blaine as one of the 
foremost legal scholars of the time, and is still his best kno\Mi and 
possibly his most influential treatise. 

In 1862 Maine was asked to serve as a member of the \^icerov’s 
Council in India, but refused. The offer was renewed the following 
year and this time was accepted. jMaine remained in India until 
1869 and profited much from the experience. His regular judicial 
duties provided abundant material for his legal studies, and in ad- 
dition he engaged in extensive research in the legal institutions of 
India and accumulated a store of knowiedge which enriched his 
later wxi tings. Upon his return from India Maine was knighted 
and made a member of the council of the Secretary of State for 
India. 

Maine w^as appointed to the chair of historical and comparative 
jurisprudence in Corpus Christi College, Oxford, in 1869. He con- 
tinued in this position until 1877, w^hen he was elected master of 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. In 1887 Maine wns appointed Whew- ell 
Professor of International Law" at Cambridge, but held the position 
only a year. He died in 1888. 

Sir Henry Maine was a prolific writer. His best known wnrks 
are Ancient Law (1861), Village Communities in the East and the West 
(1871), Early History of Institutions (1875), Early Law and Custom 
(1883), Popular Government (1885), and International Law (1888). His 
Popular Government caused more controversy than any of his other 
writings, because it was regarded as an attack on democracy. Maine 
wns no idolater at the shrine of democracy, and the general thesis 
of his Popular Government was that democracy is not intrinsically 
more stable than other forms of government and that there is no 
necessary connection between democracy and progress. He denied 
the reality of natural rights, doubted the possibility of progressive 
reform through legislation, and held that equality might be an 
obstacle to progress. Although this book dashed cold w"ater upon 
the enthusiasms of democratic partisans, its lasting influence upon 
political thought was less than Maine’s more strictly legal works. 

V 

Maine’s outstanding contribution to jurisprudence, according 
to Sir Frederick Pollock, was not that he was the propoimder of a 
system, but that he was the pioneer of a method the comparative 
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study of institutions. This method was as important to political 
science as to jurisprudence. Blaine went as far as Savigny or any 
one else in his respect for history as a key to social truths and went 
beyond all of his predecessors and contemporaries in using com- 
parative studies of the legal institutions of different peoples and 
periods for the same purpose. Political science not only drew from 
Maine’s juridical studies much valuable material, but also found 
that the methods employed in those studies could be profitably 
used in other lines of inquiry. And there was added v^alue in Maine’s 
work in that, although he followed Savigny and the German school 
in many ways, his work was done after the emergence of the Dar- 
winian concept of evolution and hence gave new emphasis to the 
idea of organic evolution in the social sphere. 

Existing theories of law, said Maine, were largely guess-work. 
Their originators had “carefully observed the institutions of their 
own age and civilisation, and those of other ages and civilisations 
with which they had some degree of intellectual sympathy, but, 
when they turned their attention to archaic states of society which 
exhibited much superficial difference from their own, they uni- 
formly ceased to observe and began guessing. The mistake which 
they committed is therefore analogous to the error of one who, in 
investigating the laws of the material universe, should commence 
by contemplating the existing physical world as a whole, instead of 
beginning with the particles which are its simplest ingredients.” ^ 

“The rudiments of the social state,’’ he went on to say, “so far as they 
are known to us at all, are known through testimony of three sorts — 
accounts by contemporary observers of civilisations less advanced than 
their own, the records which particular races have preserved concerning 
their primitive history, and ancient law. The first kind of evidence is 
the best we could have expected. As societies do not advance concur- 
rently, but at different rates of progress, there have been epochs at which 
men trained to habits of methodical observation have really been in a 
position to watch and describe the infancy of mankind. Tacitus made 
the most of such an opportunity; but the Germany^ unlike most cele- 
brated classical books, has not induced others to follow the excellent 
example set by its author, and the amount of this sort of testimony which 
we possess is exceedingly small. . . . Other histories . . . which have 
been handed down to us among the archives of the people to whose 
infancy they relate have been thought distorted by the pride of race or 
by the religious sentiment of a newer age. It is important to observe 

^ Amient Law (5th cd., 1888), pp. 114-115. 
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of the social contract and natural rights philosophers were false. 
And \Iaine increased the difficulty of defending these stalwart 
dogmas by arguing that ancient political societies, by the operation 
of natural forces, took the form of aristocracies. The state, accord- 
ing to his exidence, was not merely the family grown large, nor even 
a group of families banded together in political association. All 
ancient societies, he said, “regarded themselves as having pro- 
ceeded from one original stock, and even laboured under an in- 
capacity for comprehending any reason except this for their holding 
together in political union. . . . And yet we find that along with 
this belief, or, if we may use the word, this theory, each community 
preserved records or traditions which distinctly 'showed that the 
fundamental assumption was false . . . that the primary group, 
the Family, was being constantly adulterated by the practice of 
adoption. . . . The composition of the state, uniformly assumed 
to be natural, was nevertheless known to be in great measure 
artificial.'’ ^ 

This contradiction between fact and theory was to be explained, 
Maine said, by the circumstances usually attending the expansion 
of a small group of kinsmen into a large political society. To the 
primitive mind, kinship was the only conceivable basis of the social 
bond. It was impossible, however, for any group of actual blood 
relations to multiply sufficiently to exercise dominion on a large 
scale. In order to grow in power and possessions, in some instances 
in order merely to survive, the kinship group was obliged to add to 
its numbers by extra-familial recruiting. This could be accom- 
plished without violence to the blood tie in but one way. The out- 
siders would feign themselves to be descended from the same ances- 
tral stock as the group receiving them, and the insiders would not 
question this pretense. Thus by a convenient legal fiction the prin- 
ciple of kinship was preserved and the solidarity of the enlarged 
group insured. But the preference for kinship was so strong that 
this process could not go on indefinitely. As soon as they felt strong 
enough, these growing societies “ceased to recruit themselves by 
factitious extensions of consanguinity. They necessarily, therefore, 
became Aristocracies, in all cases where a fresh population from any 
cause collected around them which could put in no claim to com- 
munity of origin.’’ ^ 

^Ibid., pp. 124—126. 


» Ibid., p. 127. 
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conditions as are the immediate or remote result of agreement, we 
may say that the movement of the progressive societies has hitherto 
been a movement from Status to Contract.” ^ 

)y the researches of 
modern students of political origins, and his particular theories of 
the beginnings and development of the state are no longer fully 
^Ibid,, pp. 163-165. 
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accepted. But, for forcing political theory to face the challenge of 
anthropological inquirv' and for endeavoring to formulate a prin- 
ciple of political obligation consistent with the supposed actualities 
of institutional hisiorv, Maine must be honored with an award for 

iff * 

distinguished service* Present-day theorists do not wholly agree that 
the family played the dominant pan in primitive society that Maine 
assigned to it or that the state emerged from the kinship group by 
fictional de\dces or otherwise. Maine’s doctrine of progress from 
status to contract is also questioned. Contemporary political science 
finds the question of political beginnings and development much 
more complex than Maine had supposed and the evidence of prog- 
ress according to any single principle increasingly unconvincing. 
Maine’s method remains^ however, an enduring monument. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

APPEAL T# SCIENCE 

I 

T he eighteenth-century WTecking-crew of scientists, philoso- 
phers, and revolutionists did a thorough job. WTien the dust 
of the great demolition had cleared and men set their hands 
to the task of reconstruction, it was discovered that the intellectual 
foundations of authority had been badly shattered. Undisputed 
grounds of authority no longer existed, nor was there any generally 
credited theory or principle on wLich rightful authority could be 
safely and surely posited. Thinking men in the nineteenth century 
early perceived the need for a new orientation of authority and 
earnesdy strove to supply the need. Of the many efforts in this di- 
rection none was more characteristic of nineteenth-century ten- 
dencies than the appeal to science. 

^The political mind of the nineteenth centur^^ was well prepared 
for the appeal to science. '^The savants of the Jlujkldrung had made a 
cult of science, and in mathematics, physics, and astronomy in par- 
ticular there had been such amazing progress in the eighteenth cen- 
tury" as to foster the belief that all human problems might be solved 
by scientific methodology. fThe nineteenth century saw science 
move on to new and more spectacular triumphs, and in the begin- 
nings of modern biology, geology, paleontology, and anthropology 
found abundant promise of sciences which might penetrate the 
mysteries of organic life, indeed of social life, as successfully as the 
older sciences had solved the riddles of mechanics. ^Science was 
therefore mustered into the service of social theory, and scores of 
political thinkers turned to science for basic postulates on which 
they might build. ^ In this chapter we shall deal with four of these 
disciples of science — Saint-Simon, Comte, Bagehot, and Spencer. 

II 

(Not to many men in the history of political thought has it been 
given to be hailed as the forerunner of so many lines of vital doc- 
trine as are credited to the fecund genius of Glaude-Henri de Rouv- 
roy, comte de Saint-Simon (1760— 1825). J Though lacking the depth 
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of scholarship to achieve his avowed ambition of doing for social 
science what Descartes. Bacon, and Xewton had done for the physi- 
cal sciences, Saint-Simon's brilliant originality has won him the 
glorv of foreshadowing some of the notable ideas of modern political 
thought, including socialism, positivism, technocracy, and inter- 
nationalism. He was unquestionably the first nineteenth-century 
thinker to envision a fully rounded science of societyy 

The career of Saint-Simon reads like fiction. A scion of one of the 
great families of France, boasting descent from Charlemagne, (he en- 
tered the army at seventeen and served under de Grasse in the 
Yorktown campaign of the American Revolution. Military service 
then took him to Mexico, where he won attention with a plan for 
building a Nicaraguan ship canal. Returning to France with the 
rank of colonel, but disgusted with the intellectual sterility of army 
life, he resigned his commission and set out to do two things; (1) 
educate himself for intellectual leadership and (2) make a fortune 
’suffiaentTo give him powder and independence. In both of these 
undertakings he w-as eminendy successful. He sought the company 
of philosop hers a nd scientists, seriously endeavoring in every way to 
equip hims^with learning. Already liberal in his view’-s, he soon 
became a convinced radical. When the Revolution came he gladly 
renounced his tides of nobility and took the name of Charles Henri 
Bonhomme, but refused to take an active part in politics. With 
canny attention to the main chance, however, he took advantage of 
the opportunity to speculate in confiscated church lands and 
emerged from the epoch of depr^iated currency with a substantial 
fortune.\ 

SairlCSimon was now ready to launch himself as a leader of 

opinion. He married, established a salon, extended bounteous hos- 

% 

pitality to scientists and scholars, and began to write scientific and 
political papers. Incompatibility between himself and his wife re- 
sulted in a divorce by mutual consent in less than a year. Then, 
seeking a spouse capable of the high intellectual role required of the 
wife of a great savant, he offered his hand to the famous Madame 
de StaH; but she declined the honor. Lavish expenditures and 
crooked business associates in a short time reduced him to penury, 
and he was forced to take employment as a clerk in order to make a 
living. In his declining years he was thrown out of work and lived in 
abject poverty, escaping starvation only because a few loyal friends 


provided for his simple needs. In adversity as well as prosperity’, 
howeverj Saint-Simon kept up his courage anii^ored manfullv to 
fulfill Ae mission he had conceivedT for h imself. In hlsTIi^tliiie Saint- 
Simon ro adie w conver ts and had little influence, but he left a small 
circle of^dynamic disciples who enlarged upon his work and trans- 
mitted his doctrines to posterity. Saint-Simon’s mosF'Iiifluential 
writings were Letters of a Resident of Genem (1802), The Reorganization 
of European Society (1814), The Industrial System ( 1821)3 and The \eLV 
Christianity (1825).. 

In less than ten years after his death Saint-Simon had been 
clothed with the mantle of a major prophet, and Saint-Simonism 
had become a.feshionable creed. His doctrines had been dissem- 
inated just at the right time to make a powerful appeal to a genera- 
tion disillusioned by the successive atrocities of Rousseauism, Bona- 
partism, and Legitimism, To a large portion of the youth of the 
1830’s and 1840’s it seemed that Saint-Simon had found the right 
answer to the age-old problem of government. 

^aint-Simon had in fact just one great ideaj^but he varied it in so 
many ways and wove it into so many different patterns that it ap- 
pealed to widely divergent minds and interests and thus gave rise to 
various spedes of SaInt-Simonism. great idea was simply that 
human society^ must needs be intelligently — scientifically — organ- 
ized and directedjf Liberalism, which at that time meant laissez 
faire^ was dismissed as sterile and hopeless. It left everything to the 
invisible hand of chance. Reactionism, opposed to all that was new 
and crying for the restoration of the old religio-feudal system of so- 
ciety, was put down as self-convicted of irrationality. And middle- 
of-the-road gentry who wanted to reconcile the old and the new 
were ridiculed as nice old women who could not understand what 
had happened. [What the world really needed, said Saint-Simon, 
was a ^'positive” political science or, as he often phrased it, a “phys- 
ico-politics.” /This remarkable science, according to the outlines 
dimly sketched by Saint-Simon, would be a synthesis of history, 
scientifically studied, and all of the natural sciences, and it might 
well start with the law of gravitation as its central principle/ This 
science would constitute the absolute, supreme authority over men, 
and political scientists, divining and handing down its laws like 
priests of the Middle Ages, would organize and control the world. 

Pursuit of this gorgeous vision and of ways to deliver it alive 


in the world led Saint-Simon into many provocative by-paths of 
theory. One thing that must be insured, if science was to rule the 
world, was universal peace. To that end Saint-Simon proposed a 
plan for international political and economic federation with a 
supra-national parliament to regulate world affairs. Not only did 
this embodv one of the favorite dreams of internationalism; it was 
probably also the source from which the internationalism of so- 
called '^scientific’’ socialism was derived, for Saint-Simon strongly 
emphasized the correlation between world peace and efficient 
industrial production. 

Saint-Simon was less interested in the political than in the in- 
dustrial organization of the state. The primary thing was to organ- 
ize industry so that the working members of society would receive 
what they produced and not be burdened with the support of 
numberless parasites, among w^hom he mentioned the king and the 
royal family, the nobility, the chief landowners, all cardinals and 
bishops, all high government officials both civil and military, and 
all lawyers. Let societyj3e organized so that scientists, technicians, 


and business men w^ere at the head of things, and let the political 
state be confined to the maintenance and protection of this organi- 
zation — s uch wns the gist of Saint-Simon’s p olitical ideology. 
What form the political government should take he did not clearly 


indicate; but he w^as skeptical of democracy and scouted the idea 
of popular sovereignty. He seems to have had in mind some sort of 


benevolent despotism administered by scientists. 


v_ Though he is ticketed as a precursor of modern socialism^ it is 
doubtful whether Saint-Simon should be called a socialist at all. 


Some of his disciples took the socialist and others the capitalist 
path. Saint-Simon argued that there could be no real progress 
toward a scientifically organized society without changes in the in- 
stitution of private property; but he never suggested the confiscation 
of private property, never proposed universal collective ownership 
and operation of all instrumentalities of production and distribu- 
tion. He simply declared that property must be regarded as a 
public utility, and that the law of property should be altered when- 
ever it was socially desirable. 

Though widely pervasive, the influence of Saint-Simon has been 
curiously paradoxical. He spawned reactionaries and radicals with 
almost equal profusion. In Germany he was a source of inspiration 
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and ideas to Bismarck and also to Karl Marx; in France he was the 
mentor of the great conservativCj Auguste Comte, and the famous 
socialist, Louis Blanc; in England he exerted a considerable in- 
fluence upon John Stuart Mill and also upon Robert CKven and the 
English socialists. Stemming from Saint-Simonism were move- 
ments as far apart as neo- Catholicism and anti-clericalism, state 
socialism and scientific capitalism. These paradoxes axe in reality^ 
not so paradoxical as they seem. There is often a kinship betu'een 
opposites, and between the opposites which sprang from Saint- 
Simon’s theories there was the common element of belief in the 
authority of science. For that reason Saint-Simon must be regarded 
as one of the great formative influences of nineteenth-century" po- 
litical thought. 


Ill 

Auguste Comte (1798-1857) is knowm to fame as the creator of 
Positive Philosophy and the father of modern sociology’-. Educated 
in the schools of his native Montpellier and the Ecole Poly'technique 
at Paris, Comte was first a private tutor, then from 1818 to 1824 
w"as secretary to Saint-Simon, and from 1833 to 1852 was an ex- 
aminer and lecturer and writer on scientific and philosophical 
subjects. While there can be no doubt that Comte ow^ed a great 
deal to Saint-Simon, he was a creative. tlifeker ki his own right and 
went far beyond the doctrines received 5*om his teacher. The writ- 
ings upon which his fame and influence t:hiefiy rest are Course of 
Positive Philosophy (1830-1842), System of Positive Polity (1851—1854), 
and Catechism of Positivism (1852). 

It is impossible to divorce Comte’s political thought from his 
Positive Philosophy, for the former, in his mind, was the outgrowth 
and necessary sequel of the latter. From Saint-Simon Comte de- 
rived two seminal ideas: (1) that social phenomena are governed 
by laws like other natural phenomena and may be classified and 
studied in the same way; (2) that the paramount purpose of phi- 
losophy should be the discovery of the laws of social phenomena 
and the rational reconstruction of political, religious, and ethical 
systems. These formed the take-off for his own philosophical flights. 

Comte’s Positive Philosophy is predicated upon the assumption 
that human thought in every branch of knowledge passes through 
three distinct stages, which he termed the theological, the meta- 
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physical; and the positive. The first is the stage in which everything 
is explained in terms of supernatural causation; the second is the 
stage in which ever\i:hing is explained in terms of some abstract 
force independent of personal volition; the third is the stage in which 
men are not primarily concerned with ultimate causeSj but seek to 
establish facts and to discover and follow the laws of general and 
particular character which govern the realm of fact. The positive 
stage; it is apparent, was none other than the scientific stage. The 
great function of the Positive Philosophy, declared Comte, was to 
speed the end of the first two stages and lead men to an appreciation 
of the possibilities of the positive method. With prodigious learning 
and labor Comte proceeded to re-interpret, re-classify, and re- 
cobrdinate all branches of knowledge as parts of a whole new system 
to which his three stages furnished the key. Most important of all, 
from the standpoint of the social scientist, he undertook to demon- 
strate that the science of society — sociology, he called it — should be 
regarded as the capstone of the system, the central trunk from which 
all others depend. He was even so bold as to classify the sciences in 
hierarchical order, as follows: mathematics (including mechanics), 
astronomy, physics, chemistry^, biology, and sociology. 

Sociology, as defined and explained by Comte, is the science 
which interprets the facts of human history, apart from those of in- 
dividual human biolog^ in terms of general laws and seeks by 
studying those laws to discover a scientific technique of regulating 
human society. Latter-day sociologists would be little disposed to 
quarrel with this definition. Comte^s method was historical. He 
proposed a careful examination of every known fact and situation 
in history from the standpoint of all its antecedents. On these data 
he would raise a body of empirical generalizations as to the laws of 
social phenomena. These tentative laws would be checked against 
the laws of human nature as disclosed by biology. Sociological 
generalizations found to be consistent with human biology would 
be recognized as positive laws of society; those found inconsistent 
with biological laws would be rejected, it being evident in their 
case that history had been misinterpreted. 

Contemporary sociologists would not be satisfied with Comte^s 
method alone, but would nevertheless find much value in it. And 
they would heartily approve, because they have derived it from 
Comte, his emphatic reiteration of the necessity of treating social 


of Order; for the order of nature contains within itself the germ of 
all possible progress.^’ ^ This view led him to the defense of the status 
quo^ and explains his strong opposition to violent and sweeping 
change regardless of iis necessity or merit. 

Despite his conservatism, however, Comte’s influence has not 
been entirely conservative in its effects. As with Saint-Simon, there 
was a great deal of the universal in Comte’s thought, and it has 
spread in ever-widening circles, illuminating regions not intended 
by its author. Comtian positivism made an indelible impression on 
nineteenth-century political thought, and was a driving force in the 
rise of the scientific approach. Comte’s evolutionism helped greatly 
in preparing the way for the later systems by which it was replaced. 
His methodology inspired historians to use history as a laboratory 
for the discovery of social laws. His sociology not only sired a new 
science, but endowed it with a method to which it still very largely 

^ A. Comte, A General View of Positimsm (Bridges trans., 1908), p. 115. 

p. 116 . 











outlook of many scientific thinkers, especially in England. If the 
Darwinian hypothesis of struggle for existence, variation of species, 
and survival of the fittest was true, science must look upon political 
institutions in a different light. They must be viewed as the natural 
product of evolutionary processes among which conscious intellec- 
tual insight and control counted hardly at all. 

Accordingly there sprang up, first in England but rapidly spread- 
ing throughout the world, a definitely anti-intellectual school of 
scientific political thought. Scouting the possibility of an intellec- 
tually managed society, the members of this school appealed to 
science for support in their view of political society as an organic 
growth resulting from forces not amenable to deliberate direction 
and control. The function of science, these thinkers maintained , 
was not to teU men how to orga nize a nd administer a perfect social 
system, bu t how to understand existing social syst5nTaiid"Tccom- 
modate Aemselves^tKe^natural forces shaping the development of 







be a study of life. 

Bagehof s Physics and Politics was his most widely influential book. 
It should have been called Bwlogy and Politics^ or even better Psy- 
chology and Politics^ for it was an attempt to explain modern political 
phenomena in terms of biological and psychological evolution. 
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“Our mind/' said Bagehot at the outset, some strange way acts 
on our nerves, and our nerves in some equally strange way store up 
the consequences, and somehow the result, as a rule and commonly 
enough, goes down to our descendants. , . * Taking this as an 

admitted fact, and ’^vithout troubling to establish the likeness of so- 
ciety to a biological organism, Bagehot proceeded to set forth the 
implications of Darwinian biology in the evolu tiom of the political 
mind. Disregarding as immaterial the new" findmgs. of ethnology 
and anthropology" as to prehistoric man, he began his survey with 
man in the patriarchal, and, as he assurnied, dirst stage of civili- 
zation. 

It was at this stage, Bagehot tells us, that man began to be trans- 
formed into a political animal. Just how this transformation came 
about, he did not pretend to know; buthew^as very sure as to why 
early polities prevailed and survived. Natural selec tion attended to 
that. Men organized under leaders to wtaom tbey owed obedience 
had a better chance to win in the struggle for existence^ and did win. 
Moreover, in the struggle between rival polities, tbose which were 
most firmly united and best disciplined won out ^nd perpetuated 
themselves. This experience did something to the; minds of those 
who passed through it. The primary requisite for survival was group 
solidarity, and everything was subordinated to that end. Within 
the group those individuals who could bes t adjust themselves to the 
necessities of unity would prevail, and others naturally would imi- 
tate them. Over a span of time this would result in a “cake of cus- 
tom'' extinguishing individual freedom of thouglt ;and reducing all 
minds to one general pattern. 

This mainly psychological “cake of custom,’' declared Bagehot, 
was the principal factor in the making of modem nations. “I want 
to bring home to others," he wrote, “what every mew observation 
of society brings more and more freshly to myself—that this uncon- 
scious imitation and encouragement of appreciaLted character, and 
this equally unconscious shrinking from amd persecution of dis- 
liked character, is the main force which moulds and fashions men in 
society as we now see it. Soon I shall try tio show that the more ac- 
knowledged causes, such as change of climate,^ alteration of political 
institutions, progress of science, act principally through this cause; 
that they change the object of imitation and the oabj ect of avoidance, 

^ Physki and Politics (World’s Greatest Literature, 19 OO), Vol. Xii, p. 6. 
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and so work their effect. . . . Society is not founded upon a 'volun- 
tary system’ but upon an involuntary. A man in early ages is born 
to a certain obedience^ and cannot extricate himself from an in- 
herited government.” ^ 

^■'It may be said,” he continues, 'hhat these two tendencies of the earlv 
world — that to persecution and that to imitation — must conflici; that 
the imitative impulse would lead men to copy what is new, and that 
persecution by traditional habit would prevent their copying it. But in 
practice the two tendencies co-operate. There is a strong tendency to 
copy the most common thing, and that common thing is the old habit. 
Daily imitation is far oftenest a conservative force^ for the most frequent 
models are ancient. Of course, how^ever, something new is necessary for 
every man and for every nation. We may wish, if w^e please, that to- 
morrow shall be like to-day, but it will not be like it. New forces will 
impinge upon us; new wind, new rain, and the light of another sun; and 
we must alter to meet them. But the persecuting habit and the imitative 
combine to insure that the new thing shall be in the old fashion ; it must 
be an alteration, but it shall contain as little of variety as possible. The 
imitative impulse tends to this, because men most easily imitate what 
their minds are best prepared for, — ^what is like the old, yet with the 
inevitable minimum of alteration; what throws them least out of the 
old path, and puzzles least their minds. The doctrine of development 
means this, — that in unavoidable changes men like the new doctrine 
which is most of a ‘preservative addition’ to their old doctrines. The 
imitative and the persecuting tendencies make ail change in early 
nations a kind of selective conservatism, for the most part keeping what 
is old, but annexing some new but like practice — an additional turret 
in the old style.” ^ 

Must it be concluded, then, that conscious scientific innovation 
and deliberate forward progress are impossible? No, replies Bage- 
hot; in advanced civilizations there is a possibility of breaking the 
"cake of custom” through "government by discussion.” This pre- 
supposes advancement to a condition of sufficient national inde- 
pendence, security, and prosperity to permit some deconcentration 
of sovereign authority and some freedom of thought and expres- 
sion. Then tolerance is possible and conscious intelligence may 
enter into the situation. But even then change is difficult and stub- 
bornly resisted, for "One of the greatest pains to human nature is 
the pain of a new idea. It is, as common people say% so 'upsetting’; 
it makes you think that, after all, your favorite notions may be 
wrong, your firmest beliefs ill-founded; it is certain that till now 
1 Ibid., pp. 61-62. " P- 65. 
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there was no place allotted in your mind to the new and startling 
inhabitant, and now that it has conquered an entrance, you do not 
at once see which of your old ideas it will or will not turn out, with 
which of them it can be reconciled, and with which it is at essential 
enmitw Naturally, therefore, common men hate a new idea, and 
are disposed more or less to ill-ireat the original man who brings it. 
Even nations with long habits of discussion are intolerant enough. 
In England, where there is on the whole probably a freer discussion 
of a greater number of subjects than ever was before in the w^orld, 
we know how much power bigotry retains.’’ ^ 

Therefore Bagehoi was not hopeful of rapid progress even in 
nations where government by discussion had been achieved. Free 
states, he pointed out, are exposed to the gravest dangers. Enemies 
without stand ready to take advantage of every weakness, and forces 
within are poised to destroy them. “^'As soon as discussion begins 
the savage propensities, too, have been weakened by ages of culture, 
and repressed by ages of obedience, as soon as a vital topic for dis- 
cussion is well started the keenest and most violent passions break 
forth.” ^ Consequently progress by discussion must alw^ays be slow 
and dubious. '‘Though a few gifted people may advance much, 
the mass of each generation can improve but very little on the gen- 
eration which preceded it; and even the slight improvement so 
gained is liable to be destroyed by some mysterious atavism — some 
strange recurrence to a primitive past.” ^ 

National progress was in fact, said Bagehot, very largely acci- 
dental. One nation, by some fortuitous circumstance, had stumbled 
on to the right track and gone forward, while another, no less ca- 
pable of advancement, had by chance missed the road of progress. 
Nevertheless, there was definite hope of progress for all nations 
through the development of an "animated moderation,” combin- 
ing primitive entrgy of mind with cultured balance and so season- 
ing this with "all the finer graces of humanity” as to produce a more 
dispassionate judgment. 

Bagehot’s was obviously the political philosophy of a Victorian 
gentleman of liberal but not too liberal inclinations, who felt that 
after all things must be much as they are and cannot be radically 
improved by legislative reforms. Not dogmatically laissezfaire and 
conceding the necessity of government intervention and regulation 

1 Ibid., pp, 100 - 101 . 2 p. 111. 3 p, 135. 
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in some instances, he was none the less persuaded that '"animated 
moderation’’ in the form of individual self-discipline was the onlv 
sure key to social progress. Though he did not doubt the capacity 
of the masses to be moved by intellectual appeals, he believed this 
to be of rare occurrence and for the most part prevented by the 
ponderousness and complexity of the tradition-ridden social aggre- 
gate. His treatment of the psychological factors in political behavior 
was the most penetrating of his time and may be said to ha\^e in- 
augurated the modern psychological school of political thought. 

All of Bagehot’s political writings were fertile with suggestion, 
and his critical comments on existing political institutions revealed 
a mind of remarkable clarity. His comparative study of the parlia- 
mentary and presidential types of government was a masterpiece 
of political analysis, and so effectively brought that subject to the 
attention of political thinkers as to give rise to a large output of liter- 
ature thereon. His keen perception of the unforeseen consequences 
of principle of separation of powers as embodied in the Constitution 
of the United States was an illuminating revelation to American 
scholars, and contributed much to the rise of a critical school of 
constitutional analysis on these shores. He pointed out more 
sharply than any previous political thinker the genuine importance 
and value of symbolism as a force in determining political behavior, 
and in so doing made a telling argument against utilitarianism. On 
the great central problem of political science — the problem of Man 
vs. the State — Bagehot also performed a notable and useful service. 
Without pretending to solve the problem, he showed that while 
individual liberty is essential to progress, it may also defeat progress. 
Somewhere and at some times, he stated, a line must be drawn 
between liberty and authority. But he doubted that a sharp and 
permanent line could ever be drawn. In a continuously changing 
society the best that could be done, he thought, was to draw the line 
in specific cases as the wisdom of "^animated moderation” should 
determine. 


V 

The Aristotle of Victorian England and of Victorian America, 
too, was Herbert Spencer (1820-1903). No philosopher cast a 
longer shadow in his own day, and few have flung a more galling 
challenge to posterity. Nobody reads Spencer now, Crane Brinton 
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tells uSj because he was not a scientist but ‘‘a salesman of ideas, and 
we no longer like his goods.’’ ^ True it is that twentieth-century 
political thinkers and twentieth-century statesmen on the whole 
exhibit no marked fondness for Spencer’s goods, but they are still 
being peddled and, what is more, sold. Social Statics^ The Man 
Versus the State^ The Proper Sphere of Government^ Political Institutions^ 
and The Principles of Sociology^ to mention only the more prominent 
of the obese progeny of Spencer’s political thought, still have be- 
lievers, if not readers, in Lombard Street and Wall Street, and even 
in the most exalted posts of government both in England and the 
United States. The reaction against twentieth-century authoritari- 
anism has given a new impetus to Spencer’s doctrine. The political 
philosophy of Herbert Spencer is unread to-day, but not dead, and 
will not be dead until the last word shall have been said on the tre- 
mendous question of freedom versus authority. And it was read 
enough during the last half of the nineteenth century to indoctrinate 
the zealots of individualism for generations to follow. 

Spencer was a very different sort of Englishman from the type 
represented by Bagehot, the fine flower of wealth, position, and 
classical education. Spencer was the son of a poor schoolmaster 
who was unable to give the boy a university education or any higher 
education at all except what he could grub out for himself. At the 
age of seventeen Spencer went to work as a railway engineer and 
followed that calling for ten years. On the side, however, he ap- 
plied himself to intensive study and began contributing articles to 
various publications. By 1848 he had gained sufficient recognition 
to be appointed a sub-editor of the Economist^ which post he held 
until 1853. The remainder of his career was almost wholly given 
over to writing and lecturing. He was the author of dozens of books, 
several of which went through many editions, and was a constant 
contributor to magazines and reviews. Spencer’s social background 
and irregular education had not a little to do with his dissident 
approach to philosophical problems. All his life he remained keenly 
class-conscious and manifested a positive dislike for the upper 
classes and all their works. He held aloof from academic circles 
and heaped ridicule upon the classical education of the English 
gentleman. For the conventional standards of art and literature he 
had little esteem and many shafts of caustic criticism. Early aban- 

^ English Foliticd Thought in the Nineteenth Century (1933), p. 239. 
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doning the religious doctrines of the IMethodists and Quakers which 
he had received from his parents, he reacted even more vehement! v 
against the religion of the Established Church. 

The great task to which Herbert Spencer set himself was an at- 
tempted synthesis of all scientific knowledge. WTiether such a thing 
can ever be done is a question on w^hich twentieth-century scientists 
are reluctant, in proportion to the breadth and fullness of their 
knowledge, to give an opinion. In Spencer’s time, when science was 
just on the threshold of some of its most revolutionary^ findings, a 
valid synthesis of scientific knowledge was obviously impossible. 
But Spencer was fully confident of his ability to do the job and 
plunged into metaphysics, ethics, theology^, biology', psychology', 
and sociology without a doubt that he would emerge with the su- 
preme law of the universe in his grasp. That he failed scarcely needs 
saydng, but he was so unconscious of failure and so ponderously^ 
impressive that he succeeded in convincing many- besides himself 
that he had actually chalked the boundary' between the Knowable 
and the Unknowable and correctly divined the basic law's of cos- 
mology. Thus, although he gave the world a rather pathetic cari- 
cature of the great summation of knowledge at which he aimed, he 
exerted a profound influence upon the thought of his generation 
and bequeathed to succeeding generations a larger understanding 
of the essential interrelationship of formerly dissociated depart- 
ments of knowledge. 

Spencer was the chief philosopher of nineteenth-century^ evolu- 
tionism. He said that he had alwnys been an evolutionist; and it is 
a fact that, at least six years before the publication of Darwin’s 
Origin of Species^ Spencer had published books and essays in which 
evolution was held up as the central law of nature. The conclusions 
of biologists such as Darwin, Wallace, Huxley, and Lewes were a 
welcome confirmation of his theories, and he turned eagerly to 
biology to amplify and sustain his philosophy. Although he ac- 
cepted the Darwinian biology generally, he differed on certain 
vital points. Though accepting, and indeed originating, the doc- 
trine of natural selection, he did not agree with Darwin that selec- 
tion takes place through accidental variation, but held that varia- 
tion and adaptation were manifestations of purpose. Nor did he 
accept the dictum of Weissmann as to the non-inheritability of 
acquired characteristics. Spencer always maintained, though 
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without convincing evidence, that it was perfectly reasonable to 
infer that structural adaptations were transmissible by heredity. 

Spencer’s political thought was the outgrowth of his evolution- 
ism and was largely built around the points on which he differed 
from the Darwinian thesis. Because he believed in purposive 
rather than accidental variation, he was stoutly of the opinion that 
it was unscientific for the state to interfere with or endeavor to 
mitigate in any way the struggle for existence. Because he be- 
lieved in the inheritance of acquired characters, he held that the 
transmission of qualities acquired through natural selection would 
produce a better society than the transmission of those result- 
ing from artificial modification. Spencer looked upon society 
as an organism closely analogous to a biological organism and 
subject to the same laws of evolution, and was more influential 
than any other nineteenth-century writer in impressing this 
organismic concept upon the political thought of his own and later 
times. 

The political writings of Spencer are too numerous and volumi- 
nous for brief review, but we shall not miss much of importance if we 
confine our attention to his Social Statics (1850) and The Man Versus 
the State (1884). These contain the essence of all that was said in his 
more pretentious political works. Social Statics embodies the political 
implications of Spencer’s concept of evolution as a process resulting 
from the perpetual antithesis of the two great forces of nature, 
namely, the dynamic tendency toward change and the static tend- 
ency toward equilibrium. “All evil,” Spencer postulates at the 
beginning of the book, “results from the non-adaptation of consti- 
tution to conditions. . . . Equally true is it that evil perpetually 
tends to disappear. In virtue of an essential principle of life, this 
non-adaptation of an organism to its conditions is ever being recti- 
fied; and modification of one or both, continues until the adaptation 
is complete. Whatever possesses vitality, from the elementary cell 
up to man himself, inclusive, obeys this law.” ^ Hence it must 
follow, according to Spencer’s reasoning, that the perfect society 
will appear only when man is fully adjusted to his environment; 
in other words, when an equilibrium is reached between the 
individual organism and the social organism. 

Though not positive that this state of static balance and per- 

^Sodd Statics (abridged ed., 1897 ), p. 28 . 



society. 

The chief duty of the state, then, according to Spencer, was to 
place as few obstacles as possible in the way of evolution. Science 
and laissez fciire were one and the same. “It is clear that any being 
whose constitution is to be moulded into fitness for new conditions 
of existence, must be placed under those conditions. This granted, 
it follows that as man has been, and is still, deficient in those feel- 
ings which prevent the recurring antagonisms of individuals and 
their consequent disunion, some artificial agency is required by 
which their union may be maintained. Only by the process of 
adaptation itself, can be produced that character which makes 
social equilibrium spontaneous. And hence, while this process is 
going on, an instrumentality must be employed, firstly, to bind 
men into the social state, and secondly to check all conduct 
endangering the existence of that state. Such an instrumentality 
we have in government.’’ ^ Beyond these two functions, how- 
ever, the state should not go. “For, if regarded as a protector, we 
find that the moment it does anything more than protect, it be- 
comes an aggressor instead of a protector; and, if regarded as a 

^ Ibid.j p. 43. ^Ibid., pp. 126-127. 
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help to adaptation, we find that when it does anything more than sus- 
tain the social state, it retards adaptation instead of hastening it.” ^ 

Spencer not only invested the doctrine of laissez faire with the 
sanction of science but also with the sanction of religion. With all 
his aversion lo orthodoxy, he was not irreligious. That a purposive 
and intelligent, though inscrutable, Power was shaping the course 
of the universe he would not deny. The method by which that 
Power worked to its appointed ends was evolution, and for evolu- 
tion, therefore, Spencer conceived a truly religious reverence. Evo- 
lution could do no wrong. It might appear cold and cruel; but, 
when ever^^thing was taken into account, was not nature’s way of 
weeding out the unfit the most kindly way of all? . Could not men 
believe in Gk)d and all the Christian virtues and yet see that no 
other way but letting nature take its course could accomplish the 
Divine purpose with less pain and suffering to the human race? 
They could, and did — vast multitudes of them, particularly those 
in fortunate circumstances which relieved them of the fear of being 
weeded out. The underprivileged were not so sure of the ethical 
strength of Spencer’s position. 

Being what he was, a Victorian Englishman of Methodist and 
Quaker antecedents, Spencer could not reject altruism altogether 
and insist that the struggle for existence be permitted to proceed 
without alleviation. There was a place in his philosophy for human- 
itarianism, but that place was not in the relations between the in- 
dividual and the state. The place for altruism was in the family and 
in the voluntary charities of large-hearted people. In these rela- 
tions, he argued, altruism was in harmony with nature’s law and 
conducive to natural adaptation. Instead of checking, it aided 
natural selection; for altruism in these forms meant self-discipline 
and self-adjustment on the part of all persons concerned. Here 
again Spencer’s doctrine brought loud amens from the well-to-do 
and pious members of society. 

Fortified with the individualistic philosophy just outlined, 
Spencer came out dogmatically against almost every form of state 
interference with private enterprise. He would have no state 
church, no state education, no poor relief, no sanitary supervision, 
no factory legislation, no state-controlled monetary system, no 
state-managed postal system — nothing that might conceivably im- 
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pede natural selection. But he was human after all. In one respect 
laissezJcLiTe annoyed him terribly. The frequent blowing of locomo- 
tive whistles at all hours of the night interfered with his sleep, and 
he vehemently demanded a law against it. 

The Man Versus the State added nothing philosophically to Social 
Statics, but dealt more directly with contemporary political issues. 
Under the chapter title “The New Toryism'’ Spencer chided the 
Liberal Party for abandoning its original laissez faire attitude and 
becoming more '‘coercive” than the Tories. Under the title “The 
Coming Slavery” he deplored “every extension of the regulative 
policy,” which, he said “involves an addition to the regulative 
agents — a further growth of officialism and an increasing power of 
the organization formed of officials.” ^ The final result of this, he 
had no doubt, “would be a revival of despotism.” - Under the title 
of “The Sins of Legislators” he WTOte feelingly on “the mischiefs 
wrought by uninstructed lawmaking” and concluded that “They 
have their root in the error that society is a manufacture; whereas 
it is a growth ... a structure which is in a sense organic.” ^ Under 
the title of “The Great Political Superstition” he opened with this 
arresting aphorism: “The great political superstition of the past 
was the divine right of kings. The great political superstition of the 
present is the divine right of parliaments.” ^ This was followed by a 
trenchant dissertation on the fallacy of the idea of popular sover- 
eignty when viewed from the standpoint of science. “WTien that 
'divinity' which ‘doth hedge a king,” and which has left a glamour 
around the body inheriting his power, has quite died away,” he 
wrote in closing: “when it begins to be seen clearly that, in a popu- 
larly governed nation, the government is simply a committee of 
management; it will also be seen that this committee of manage- 
ment has no intrinsic authority. The inevitable conclusion will be 
that its authority is given by those appointing it; and has just such 
bounds as they choose to impose. Along with this will go the further 
conclusion that the laws it passes are not in themselves sacred, but 
that whatever sacredness they have, is entirely due to the ethical 
sanction — an ethical sanction which, as we find, is derivable from 
the laws of human life as carried on under social conditions. 
And there will come the corollary that when they have not 

^ The Man Versus the State (rev. ed., 1897), p. 315. 

2 Ibid,^ p. 331. ® p. 371. ^ Ibid.^ p. 377. 
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this ethical sanction they have no sacredness, and may be rightly 
challenged.’’ ^ 

No reputable political thinker of the present time acknowledges 
Spencer as his master. For the critical mind of to-day he is an ama- 
teur scientist and a pseudo-philosopher. Science has learned a lot 
about evolution since Spencer’s day, and very little of what has been 
learned tends to confirm the over-confident dogmas with which he 
assumed to settle the great problems of human society. In fact we 
know enough now to begin to realize how little we really do know, 
and hence to be suspicious of aU dogmas. One thing, however, we 
do know with absolute certainty, and that is that Spencer’s idea of 
evolution as a process of adaptation progressively tending in the 
direction of an ultimate condition of complete adjustment is con- 
trary to all the facts we have. Science now teaches that evolution 
is a process wherein each adaptation creates conditions calling for 
new adaptations, and so ad infinitum^ to ends that no man can hope 
to know — ^which completely explodes Spencer’s synthetic theory 
and demolishes his political postulates. 

But we should not allow the magnitude of Spencer’s failure to 
obscure the real importance of his influence. He raised the organ- 
ismic theory of the state to its highest stature; and, although he 
failed to prove the analogy between human society and organic life 
and, in his opposition to political amelioration, belied his own hy- 
pothesis, he performed a valuable service in forcing home the truth 
that society is a thing of slow and complex growth in many ways 
not unlike an organism. Equally useful was his service in pointing 
out with powerful and repeated emphasis the folly of much that 
was called reform, and in making clear that its folly was mainly due 
to ignorance or disregard of deep-rooted social habits. No man 
ever pilloried more mercilessly the absurdity of trying to change 
human character by legislative fiat. In the field of practical politics, 
too, the influence of Spencer has been far more extensive than the 
intrinsic strength of his doctrines would appear to warrant. He 
supplied a scientific rationale for the dogma of laissezjoiTe^ which, 
though notably deficient in scientific foundation and proved so even 
by the science of his own day, came at a time when the aggressive 
plutocracy of the Gilded Age was eagerly seeking an up-to-date 
philosophy of unrestrained individualism. Spencer’s anti-intellec- 

^ pp. 410-411. 
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tual evolutionism, with laissezjai're as its central principle, provided 
the perfect antidote for the scientific authoritarianism of Comtian 
positivism. Believers in free enterprise almost to a man flocked to 
the standard of Spencer and have transmitted his cult to succeeding 
generations. 


VI 

From the nineteenth-century appeal to science there emerged 
two definite streams of political thought, typified by the four think- 
ers whose ideas we have just reviewed. On the one hand appeared 
a strong current of ideology^ which clung tenaciously to the eight- 
eenth-century notion that the mastery of science could enable man 
consciously to control his environment and determine his own 
destiny, and sought in the new discoveries of science additional 
support for this thesis. On the other hand appeared a swift and 
rapidly mounting river of scientific thought which drew the con- 
clusion that man must wait upon nature and learn to adapt himself 
to nature’s slow-working laws. Both of these systems of thought 
gained mtyiads of adherents, and both as we shall see, have power- 
fully influenced the courses of political thought in the twentieth 
century. 
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CHAPTER XXVII 


THE CHALLENGE OF PROLETARIANISM 

I 

C OLLECTIVISTIC ideas are among the oldest in the history 
of political thought, far antedating any articulate philosophy 
of individualism. Thecollective idea, in one form or another, 
had been uppermost in the political thinking of mankind in every 
period prior to the eighteenth century. Pre-Hellenic political 
thought never even glimpsed the idea of inalienable individual 
liberty. The Greeks, although they did bring forth magnificent 
ideals of liberty and democracy, were never quite able to divorce the 
individual from the community. In Greek thought the state and the 
individual could have no separate reality, because both were viewed 
as aspects of an indivisible process of nature. Roman political 
thought so exalted the ideas of law, order, and unity that little room 
was left in the Roman mind for the concept of individual liberty. 
During the Middle Ages, despite the spirit of individualism preva- 
lent among the Teutonic peoples, individualism as a political doc- 
trine made but little headway. The feudal system stood against it, 
also the ecclesiastical system. The Protestant movement, which 
wrecked so much of the hierarchical social system that descended 
from the Middle Ages, was fiercely individualistic in both religious 
and political ideas, but was accompanied by the rise of powerful 
and highly centralized national monarchies which ruthlessly 
checked the trend toward individualism. 

It was the great glory of eighteenth-century radicalism that it 
broke through this massive crust of collectivism and made a place in 
the world for individual liberty of thought and action. From 1750 
to 1850, though it took a succession of violent revolutions to do the 
job, the doctrine of laissez Jaire was progressively triumphant. The 
only challenge came from reactionaries who had a passion for sta- 
bility and order but nothing to offer in the way of social ameliora- 
tion. Laissez Jaire became, therefore, the flaming cross of all the 
hosts of liberalism and reform. To liberal-minded men a return to 
the old system of unrestrained authority would have seemed as great 
a calamity as the abandonment of all scientific progress in order to 
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restore the stability of the pre-mechanical system of industry. Lib- 
erty and progress^ according to their dictum, went hand in hand, 

and von could not have the latter without the former. 

* 

But the nineteenth century had much in store that neither lib- 

* 

erals nor conservatives could foresee. It was to be the centurv of the 

4 

great Industrial Revolution; and, before this prodigious transmuta- 
tion of the economic system had gone very far, it was distressingly 
clear that individual liberty had as much capacity for the promo- 
tion of evil as of good. Abuses of liberty on the part of economic 
overlords had become as ruinous to the welfare of the subjected 
masses as abuses of authority on the part of political overlords had 
been in former, times. Moreover, economic overlords displayed an 
odious ability to gain control of political authority and use it to 
fortify their liberty of ruthless exploitation. To remedy these con- 
ditions liberals had nothing to offer except tinkering reforms which 
sometimes palliated but rarely cured the evils at which they were 
aimed. 

Naturally, therefore, as the capitalistic system bourgeoned and 
grew reckless of human welfare, the conviction came to many minds 
that liberty was a fine thing for those in circumstances to enjoy and 
use it, but a sorry boon to those less fortunately placed in the eco- J 
nomic system. By this entering wedge of class-consciousness the 
seed-bed of proletarian political thought was prepared .\The level- 
ing of social classes, w'hich eighteenth-centuiy" liberals expected to 
be the result of liberty and democracy, had not come off. Instead 
there had arisen a new upper class and a new' tyranny. The sub- 
merged masses were just as submerged and just as numerous as be- 
fore, and were held in bondage by sacred individual rights which, 
ironically, belonged to them in common with all humanity, but 
only their masters could exercise and enjoy. Small wonder, then, 
that multitudes of men began to think contemptuously of the sacred 
right of contract, the sacred right of property, and other hallow^ed 
concepts of eighteenth-century individualism, and began to demand 
that the power and authority of the state be used to limit the free 
exercise of these rights. Small wonder that political thinkers began 
to conceive philosophies shaped to the circumstances of the prole- 
tarian struggle for economic justice. / 

There was much proletarian sentiment but not much true prole-J 
tarian philosophy prior to the middle of the nineteenth century. 







to deal with such a thinker is to throw emotion out of the window 


and try to understand him. 

Karl Marx was born of Jewish parents at Treves, Germany, on 
May 5, 1818. His father was a moderately well-to-do lawyer, but 
was descended from a long line of rabbis, as also was his wife. When 
Karl was sLx years of age the Marx family repudiated Judaism and 
became Christians. It may have been a nominal conversion so far as 
the parents were concerned; but for Karl Marx it became ulti- 
mately a deep intellectual and emotional rebirth. He not only 
ceased to be a Jew; he became bitterly anti-Semitic and charged 
Judaism with many of the iniquities cited against it by the Jew- 
baiting Nazis of the Third Reich. Indeed, one of the sore trials of 
Marx’s life was the fact that the cast of his countenance was so char- 


acteristically Hebraic that he could never be mistaken for anything 
but a Jew. 

Showing intellectual ability at an early age, Marx was sent to the 
University of Bonn in 1835 and transferred to the University of Ber- 
lin in 1836. He proved to be an excellent student, but could not 
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focus his interest on anything in particular. Part of the trouble was 
that he had fallen desperately in love with Jenny von Westphalen, 
the daughter of a noble family in Treves, who had many suitors and 
whose parents, as well as his own, were opposed to the match. Jvlarx 
defied them all, staged a whirlwind courtship, won the love of the 
girl, and argued their parents into consenting to the betr'^thal before 
he went off to the University of Berlin in 1836. At Berlin, follow- 
ing his father’s wishes, he took up the study of jurisprudence, but 
soon forsook this for histor)^ and philosophy- This change of course 
brought him under the influence of HegeFs teachings. Hegel had 
been dead only five years, and his philosophy still dominated the 
seminars of Berlin. Radicalism was much in the air at the univer- 
sity, and Marx became a radical, though as yet he knew nothing of 
socialism and had no interest in it. 

In 1838, while Marx was still at the University of Berlin, his 
father died, leaving his modest estate almost entirely to his wife. 
Young Marx was anxious to get married and decided that he must 
find a way to make a living. University teaching attracted him, and 
he determined to secure a doctor’s degree and seek a university ap- 
pointment. For his graduate work he went to the University of 
Jena, where in 1841 he was awarded the degree of Ph.D. in phi- ^ / 
losophy, the subject of his dissertation being "‘The Difference be-\/ 
tween the Democritean and Epicurean Natural Philosophy.” 

Marx had friends in the ministry of education who promised to 
aid him in securing a university position, but a sudden change in the 
ministry terminated the influence of his backers and ruined his 
chances for a job. How much sometimes may hinge upon a balked 
career ! Had young Karl Marx succeeded in getting the job he 
wanted, it is quite probable that The Communist Aianifesto and Das 
Kapital would never have been written. Marx would have been a 
brilliant university professor and doubtless would have written pro- 
found treatises of some sort, for he had the necessary learning and 
mental ability; but in a comfortable academic chair it is unlikely 
that he would ever have turned to proletarian economics. 

Returning to Berlin in search of work, Marx secured temporary 
employment on a publication called The German Yearbook. This 
was his introduction to journalism. A little later he went on the 
staff of The Rhenish Times at Cologne as a contributing editor. In 
a short time he was advanced to the post of editor-in-chief. The 
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Rhenish Times was a liberal newspaper, favorable to reform but 
not revolution. A.s its editor Alarx quickly discovered that his 
training in law, history, and philosophy had not equipped him 
to deal with economic questions. He \vas greatly humiliated when 
the editor of rival paper attacked an article in which he had spoken 
with some dogmatism on the subject of socialism and proved 
that IVIarx knew practically nothing about that subject. Having 
been offered the joint editorship of the Franco-German Yearbook at 
Paris, then the center of socialist thought, Marx decided to accept. 
It looked like a step upward in the journalistic profession and 
would give him an opportunity to make a thorough study of 
socialism. Sanguine of the future, he married Jenny von West- 
phalen in 1843 and took her with him to Paris. After a few issues 
the Franco-German Yearbook failed, and Marx was out of a job and 
face to face with povertv’. 

At Paris, in September, 1844, Marx met Friederich Engels, a 
young German radical whose father was a wealthy textile manu- 
facturer with mills both in Germany and England. Engels was 
employed by his father in connection with the English mills, but 
socialism was his supreme interest in life and to that cause he was 
devoting all his spare time, energy, and money. Between Marx 
and Engels there sprang up a friendship which culminated in one 
of the most remarkable intellectual and spiritual partnerships in 
; history. Marx was the. theorist of the team and Engels the propa- 
^gandist and organizer.'^ Marx now began to swing rapidly to the 
left. In 1845 he wrote an offensive article which was published in 
Germany. The Prussian government at once protested to the 
French government and had Marx and several other radicals 
expelled from Paris. He went to Brussels where he joined the 
Communist League and in conjunction with Engels wrote and 
published in 1847-1848 the famous Communist Manifesto. 

When the Revolution of 1848 fell upon France, Marx rushed 
back to Paris hoping to take part in the struggle and, if possible, 
take the lead in getting his doctrines put into operation. He arrived 
too late, however; for the tide of reaction was already beginning 
to set in. Finding the political climate of France uncongenial, he 
decided to take a chance on Germany where rumblings of revolu- 
tion were distinctly audible. With a few associates he went to 
Cologne and established a virulently revolutionary paper called 
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Tlw JS,€W Rh 67 iish Tittibs, This Isstcd six months. When the revolu- 
tion collapsed in Germany, the paper was suppressed; and Marx 
was prosecuted on the charge of treason. He pleaded his own case 
before the jury and was acquitted, but was obliged to leave the 

^5 lottt was not allowed to remain. 
Then he went to England, where Engels, employed in his father’s 
factory, could help him. Marx settled in London and lived there 
until his death in 1883. 

Marx s years in England were devoted mainly to the writing of 
socialist books and pamphlets and the promotion of the Interna- 
tional W orkingmen s Association. He tried to support himself by 
journalistic work, but seldom earned enough to meet expenses. 
Engels came to his aid repeatedly, as he had often done before 
hlarx took up his residence in England. In fact, if it had not been 
for the financial support of Engels, the Marx family would have 
been on the verge of starvation much of the time. Marx was essen- 
tially a scholar and thinker, and had no gift for money-making at 
all. His London days were mainly devoted to researches carried on 
in the British Museum and other libraries and to uniting the 
voluminous treatises which now stand as the hallowed scriptures 
of proletarian socialism. The best known of the many published 
writings of Marx are: The Poverty oj Philosophy (1847), The Com- 
munist Manifesto (with Engels) (1848), The Critique of Political 
Economy (1859), Inaugural Address of the International JVorkingmen^s 
Association (1864), Value, Price, and Profit (1865), Capital {Das Kapital) 
(1867), and The Civil War in France (1870-1871). 

Ill 

It is doubtless true, as often asserted, that every stone of the 
Marxian edifice was prefigured in the works of political and eco- 
nomic thinkers antedating Marx, but that does not stamp Marx as a 
secondhand philosopher or lessen the significance of what he did. 
The important thing about^the work of Marx was not its originality, 
but its synthetic power. ! He seized upon philosophic materials 
which had been lying about loose and largely unused for many 
years and fused them into a systematic whole that supplied the 
proletarian movement with a dynamic theory and a tremendous 
impulse to action. Proletarianism before Marx was mainly protest 
and aspiration; proletarianism after Marx confidently put forth 
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the ciaim that science was on its side, knew what objectives it 
wished to attain, had a definite technique of organization and 
attack, and thus became militantly aggressive. It was the avowed 
purpose of Marx to make socialism scientific. It has been said that 
he succeeded onlv to the extent of making it pseudo-scientific, 
but there is no denying that he made it a tremendous force. 

Marx was primarily an economic theorist and was very little 
concerned with political ideolog^^ as such. But he was not unaware 
of the profound political implications of his economic creed and 
touched upon political matters which seemed to have a bearing 
upon his economic doctrines. In consequence of this the orthodox 
followers of Marx have evolved a pretty definite political philoso- 
phy, which doubtless reflects the views of their master quite faith- 
fully and rightly classifies him as a revolutionary socialist. 

The great supporting beams of the Marxian economic synthesis 
were : ( 1 ) the doctrine of surplus value, (2) the doctrine of capitalist 
concentration, (3) the doctrine of class conflict, (4) the doctrine of 
the increasing proletarian impoverishment, (5) the doctrine of 
recurrent economic crises, and (6) the doctrine of economic deter- 
minism.'^ 

The essence of the theory of surplus value was that the true worth 
. of every commodity is determined by the amount of socially useful 
labor put into it; in other words, that labor creates all value. The 
capitalist, since the Industrial Revolution the owner of the means of 
production, returns to the worker only so much of the value created 
by the worker as competitive conditions necessitate. The surplus 
he appropriates to himself and this constitutes his profit — a toll 
wrung from the grinding toil of the masses. Competition impels 
the capitalist to beat down the worker’s wage to the lowest possible 
point. This can be more readily and fully accomplished in large- 
scale units of industrial organization. Hence, because of the larger 
profits in large-scale industry, there is a progressive tendency 
toward consolidation, which results in the concentratjdh of capital 
in the hands of a very small class — the bourgeoisie.‘*/rhe poor grow 
poorer and the rich richer until finally the workers are impelled 
to organize and battle for their rights,, / 

Then comes class war — ^proletariat against bourgepisie. The 
struggle may be short or long, but in the end the capitalist system 
cuts its own throat. In the mad race for profits the industrial 
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system goes on expanding, seeking additional markets, increasing 
production, and cutting wages as far as possible. Sooner or later 
comes the time when there are no more markets, when supply 
far exceeds demand, and when the purchasing power of the workers 
is too low to help sustain the market. A crisis arrives, followed 
perhaps by the crash of the whole capitalist ^’stem, or, if not that, 
by measures bf adjustment and recovery which are bound to have 
the effect of precipitating more serious and devastating crises in the 
future. When the final collapse comes, as it is sure to do, the pro- 
letariat will take over the industrial system and build a classless 
society in which capitalism and profits will be no more. 

This outcome, Marx argued, was the inevitable culmination of 
ec onomic evolut ion. The character and development of human 
society through all ages had been determined by economic forces. 
The ruling class at every stage was the one wLich controlled the 
production system. Subject classes striving to wrest this power 
from the hands of ruling classes had set in motion and kept going 
the perennial struggle of slaves against masters, plebeians against 
patricians, serfs against feudal barons, journeymen against master 
craftsmen, bourgeoisie against landed gentry, and finally pro- 
letariat against bourgeoisie. When the proletariat had succeeded, 
as economic law decreed it must, in overthrowing the bourgeoisie, 
the economic struggle would end, for the means of production 
would then be in the control of the producers themselves, the profit 
system would be abolished, and no group would have power to 
oppress another. 

Now let us turn to the political ideas which went along with the 
Marxian economic philosophy. Government, Marx asserted, was-*^ 
an obstructive rather than a creative force in social evolution. It 
was the means whereby the ruling class imposed its will upon the 
subject classes and strove to maintain its privileged position in 
economic mattergQ Getting control of the state and utilizing the 
legal authority and patriotic sentiments associated with the state, 
the ruling class in every stage of social development has been able i 
to make its will into a law for all^ — will,^’ said The Communist | 
Manifesto^ “whose essential character and direction are determined ? 
by the economic conditions of existence of your [ruling] class.^’ 
In that way the bourgeoisie had risen to supremacy in the modern 
world. ‘‘“Each step in the development of the bourgeoisie,’’ again 
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quoting 'The Communist Manifesto^ ‘Svas accompanied by a corre- 
sponding political advance of that class. An oppressed class under 
the sway of the feudal nobility, an armed and self-governing associa- 
tion in the mediaeval commune, here independent urban republic 
(as in Italy and Germany), there taxable ‘third estate^ of the 
monarchy (as in France), afterwards, in the period of manufacture 
proper, serving either the semi-feudal or the absolute" monarchy as 
a counterpoise against the nobility, and, in fact, corner stone of the 
great monarchies in general, the bourgeoisie has at last, since the 
establishment of Modern Industry and of the world-market, con- 
quered for itself, in the modern representative State, exclusive 
political sway.\‘ The executive of the modern State is but a com- 
mittee for managing the common affairs of the whole bourgeoisie.” ^ 

Once it succeeded in gaining control of the state, Marx con- 
tended, the ruling class made use of its legal authority to resist all 
major change. Changes could be brought about only by revolu- 
tion or by political pressures of sufficient strength to force the ruling 
class to yield ground. Thus it occurred that political development 
alw^'ays lagged far behind economic development, and was generally 
confined to narrow limits. The ruling class would yield only in 
cases where the change in question was not incompatible with 
its continued dominance as a ruling class. Radical and funda- 
mental changes, therefore, must wait upon revolution. Revolution 
was certain to come, however, because the forces of discontent 

i 

would eventually accumulate and break through all obstacles^ 

Revolution would come. Marx had no doubt of that. But how 
would it come? And what would follow? For those questions, too, 
he had confident answers. The proletariat must. organize for polit- 
ical action and make revolution. “All the preceding classes that 
got the upper hand,” declared The Communist Manifesto^ “sought to 
fortify their already acquired status by subjecting society at large 
to their conditions of appropriation. The proletarians cannot be- 
come masters of the productive forces of society, except by abolish- 
ing their own previous mode of appropriation, and thereby also 
every other previous mode of appropriation. They have nothing 
of their own to secure and to fortify; their mission is to destroy 
all previous securities for, and insurances of, individual property. 

^The Communist Manifesto in A Handbook oj Marxism (E. Burns, ed., 1935), 
pp. 25-59 


. . . All previous historical movements were movements of 
minorities, or in the interest of minorities. The proletarian move- 
ment is the self-conscious, independent movement of the immense 
majority. The proletariat, the lowest stratum of our present socien*, 
cannot stir, cannot raise itself up, without the whole superin- 
cumbent strata of official society being sprung into the air.” There- 
fore ‘‘the first step in the revolution by the working class, is to 
raise the proletariat to the position of ruling class, to win the battle 
of democracy. The proletariat will use its political supremacy, to 
west, by degrees, all capital from the bourgeoisie, to centralize all 
instruments of production in the hands of the State, i.e., of the pro- 
letariat organized as a ruling class; and to increase the total of pro- 
ductive forces as rapidly as possible.” ^ 

The dictatorship of the proletariat would be the first step, Marx 
said; but only the firstt^ It would be necessar)^ for the proletariat to 
seize the state to use it as an instrument of class domination in 
order to overthrow the bourgeoisie and destroy the capitalist 
system. The ultimate goal was not a proletarian dictatorship, but 
a classless society. That goal was unattainable, however, so long 
as the state survived, for the state by its very nature could never be 
anything but an organ of class rule, , The proletariat would take 
over the state and use it as an implement to abolish capitalism and 
introduce collective ownership and control of the whole economic 
system."' Then, ^‘When, in the course of development, class distinc- 
tions have disappeared, and all production has been concentrated 
in the hands of a vast association of the whole nation, public power 
will lose its political character. Political power, properly so called, 
is merely the organized power of one class for oppressing another. 

If the proletariat during its contest with the bourgeoisie is com- 
pelled, by the force of circumstances, to organize itself as a class, 
if, by means of a revolution, it makes itself the ruling class, and, as 
such, sweeps away by force the old conditions of production, then 
it will, along with these conditions, have swept away the condi- 
tions for the existence of class antagonisms, and of classes generally, 
and wiU thereby have abolished it s own sup remacy as a class. 

In the place of the old bourgeois society, with its classes and class / 
antagonisms, we shall have an association, in which the free de- ^ 
velopment of each is the condition for the free development of all,” ^ 
ilbid. ^IM(L 
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The first step, in other words, would be state socialism, and the 
last step communism — absolute freedom from political authority 
or restraint, complete and perfected laissez faire, in a voluntary 
association of mankind in which there would be no economic 
struggle, no class antagonisms, because the production system 
would be held and used by all for all. 

The struggle of the proletariat with the bourgeoisie would be at 
first a national struggle. “The proletariat of each country must, of 
course, first of all settle matters with its own bourgeoisie.’’ ^ In the 
long run, however, it would promote internationalism and develop 
into an international movement. “The working men have no 
country,” cried The Communist Manifesto. 

‘AVe cannot take from them what they have not got. Since the pro- 
letariat must first of all acquire political supremacy, must rise to be 
the leading class of the nation, must constitute itself a nation, it is, 
so far, itself national, though not in the bourgeois sense of the word. 

“National differences, and antagonisms between peoples, are daily 
more and more vanishing, owing to the development of the bourgeoisie, 
to freedom of commerce, to the world-market, to uniformity in the 
mode of production and in the conditions of life corresponding thereto. 

“The supremacy of the proletariat will cause them to vanish still 
faster- United action, of the leading civilized countries at least, is one 
of the first conditions for the emancipation of the proletariat. 

“In proportion as the exploitation of one individual by another is 
put an end to, the exploitation of one nation by another will also be 
put an end to. In proportion as the antagonism between classes within 
the nation vanishes, the hostility of one nation to another will come to 
an end.” ^ 

It takes no great effort of imagination to see why the political as 
well as the economic creed of Marx struck the world like a flaming 
religion. It was a religion even more than a philosophy, and was 
offered as a substitute for all existing loyalties. Patriotism was an 

r i» 

emotional snare to enslave the workers; religion was jthe opium of 
the people” ; the family was a bourgeois institution for perpetuating 
property rights. The one supreme loyalty was loyalty to humanity 
as a whole, symbolized by the red flag, which proclaims the univer- 
sal blood-brotherhood of man^ Conversion to Marxism was like 
conversion to religion, and the convert acquired the same fanatical 
faith in the infallibility of the prescribed dogma. Impartial study 
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which were as a rule antagonistic to communism. Nothing makes 
men more completely fanatical than belief in a cause which reverses 
moral standards and releases them from all traditional restraints 
and inhibitions. ^ 

Never has a system of social philosophy been subjected to a imre 
furious barrage of criticism than the Marxian creed has had to face. 
Radical as well as reactionary, socialist as well as capitalist thinkers 
have trained their guns upon it and blasted away with might and 
main. For it has arrayed collectivist against collectivist almost as 
fiercely as collectivist against individualist. The Marxian theory of 
value has been shown to be true in part only; the Marxian dogma 
of economic determinism has been found inadequate in many par- 
ticulars, even failing to explain all economic phenomena; the 
Marxian doctrine of class struggle has been proved to be inconsist- 
ent with the facts of history and with the actual structure of society; 
the Marxian prophecy of capitalist concentration and collapse has 
proved to have been much too confident; the Marxian concept of 
the state as primarily an implement of economic spoliation has been 
shown to be grossly one-sided; the Marxian formula of revolution 
'and reconstruction has been shown to be mistaken and illusory. De- 
1 spite all refutation, however, Marxism became and remains a power-“> 
ful factor in the political and economic thought of modern timesy*^ 
All socialistic thought since Marx has been Marxian, anti-Marx- 
ian, or quasi-Marxian. And much of the anti-socialistic and non- 
socialistic thought since Marx has been devoted either to the refuta- 
tion of Marx or the adaptation of certain Marxian ideas to alien uses. 

* Orthodox Marxism, until the Russian Revolution of 1917, had a 
somewhat uncertain career. Though its intellectual influence was 
great and steadily increased, it was unable to make headway in the 
world of practical politics. The first International Workingmen’s ; 
Association, founded with the cooperation of Marx in 1864, lasted 
only ten years. Both its internationalism and its communism were 
too radical for the average member of the working class in all coun- 
tries and yet too mild for rabid revolutionaries. The Second Inter- 
national, founded in 1889, had a longer but not more triumphant 
life. Its internationalism became so nominal, its communism so 
academic, and its revolutionism so dilute that it was denounced 
and repudiated by the Russian Bolsheviki, who, in 1919, established 
the Third International to take its place, j 
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the complete overthrow of bourgeois society!/ The more moderate 
socialists, on the other hand, were deeply impressed by the evolu- 
tionary concepts of the Marxian credenda and felt that tactical con- 
siderations called for a non-revolutionary program of gradual and 
opportunistic reform^ '^hus developed the cleavage between the 
‘'orthodox’’ and “revisionist” schools of Marxian thought. Qvi- 
though the revisionists frequently forgot their Marxiaii philosophy 
altogether when it came to practical programs, it was a constant 
influence, sometimes positive and sometimes negative, upon their 
thinking.) 

Perhap^the most un-Marxian of the moderate socialists were the 
so-called ‘^socialists of the chair^a group of German academicians 
and reformers who flourished in the seventies and eighties of the 
nineteenth century. These unmilitant theorists especially dissented 
from the materialism of the Marxian political economy. Their 
political economy was more a system of ethics than a mechanistic 
science. The function of economic science, they held, was to estab- 
lish economic justice . Vigorously combating laissez faire^ they 
argued that far-reaching governmental regulation of economic life, 
especially on the side of distribution, was necessary to the attain- 
ment of this end. They criticized the Marxian dictum that govern- 
ment is merely an instrument of class domination, holding that this 
could not be true of the democratic state. Their view wns that the 
democratic state represented society as a whole and reflected its 
highest interests and qualities. Hence they felt that the democratic 
state could be entrusted with the task of promoting economic jus- 
tice. Their program of practical reform included public education, 
governmental ownership and operation of utilities, social insur- 
ance, compulsory settlement of labor disputes, minimum-wage 
legislation, legislation against child labor, and many other reforms 
not now regarded as necessarily socialistic or even radical. They 
did not propose to do away with the profit system entirely or abolish 
private property. 

Somewhat similar to the academic socialists of Germany were the 
Fabians in England, The Fabian Society was formed in 1884 by a 
.number of British intellectuals who agreed with Marx on many 
points, but objected to his revolutionism. It was a highbrow move- 
ment from the start and had little direct contact with proletarianism 
until after 1900, Because of its revolutionary objectives, orthodox 
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Marxism had difficulty in gaining a foothold in Great Britain. The 
English labor mo\enient was reformist rather than revolt! tionarv’ in 
purpose, and there w^as sufficient political freedom in Great Britain 
to encourage the belief that the socialist goal might be attained 
through (gradual methodsy The opportunist strategy- of the old 
Roman general, Fabius, seemed, therefore, exactR suited to English 
conditions, ahd it was to emphasize their devotion to Fabian tactics 
that socialist intellectuals in England, led by Frank Podmore and 
Edward R. Pease, founded the Fabian Society- in 1883. George 
Bernard Shaw, Sidney Webb, H. G. Wells, Graham Wallas, and 
other distinguished figures later became members. Their chief aims 
w^ere to educate the electorate along socialist lines and w-ork for the 
victory of one small socialist reform after another until finally the 
wffiole campaign should be won. 

Fabian thought, though stridently*' anti-AIarxian in some respects, 
was much affected by various Marxian concepts and actually fol-^ 
lowed Marx more largely than is often supposed. The Fabians 
adopted Marx’s historical method and generally accepted his 
theory of economic determinism, but arrived at different conclu- 
sions as to the direction and meaning of economic evolution. They 
observed, as he had observed, the growing integration of economic 
organization and agreed with him that large-scale industry*" had 
outmoded laissez Jaire. But they refused to deduce from this the 
Marxian conclusion that the emancipation of the working class 
could come only through revolution followed by^ a transitional dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat. The Fabians had great faith in democ- 
racy. As they interpreted history, democracy and socialism wTre 
coefficient forces. The extension and perfection of democracy would 
promote the growth of socialism. Economic evolution, as they 
analyzed it, was not only dispossessing the working class but tending 
also to eliminate the capitalist as owner and entrepreneur. Individ- 
ualism was disappearing on both sides of the equation, and the 
contest in the future would be between collectivized labor and 
collectivized capital. The advantages of collectivized capital w-ere 
so great that society could not aflford to destroy it. Therefore, in a 
democratic state, the inevitable trend would be to subject it to in- 
creasing government regulation and control and ultimately to take 
over a large part ojf it as the proper possession of society. 

The Fabians disputed the Marxian theory of value, and held that 
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value is the product not of labor alone, nor of the inexorable inter- 
action of supply and demand, but of the whole process of social life. 
But thev a^eed with ^barx that invested capital could have no 
proprietary rig’ht in the values created by economic processes and 
no valid authority over the income resulting from such values. 
Value was a social product and it was the duty of society to dis- 
tribute the resulting income fairly among all the members of society. 
The state should be deemed the representative and trustee of all the 
people for the execution of this duty. 

True to the policy of opportunism, the Fabians refrained not only 
from revolutionary" activities but from totalism in every guise. It 
was bad tactics from their standpoint to try to destroy the old and 
install the new at one stroke. Step by step to socialism was the safe 
and sure technique to which they were committed. They concen- 
trated on specific, and usually halfway, measures of taxation, public 
ownership, industrial regulation, and social amelioration. Many of 
them were prominent literary men who carried on ceaseless propa- 
ganda in behalf of socialistic reforms. Some went into politics and 
sought election to local or national legislative bodies as advocates 
of popular measures of reform. Some of them were influential in 
the formation of the Independent Labor Party, which, in turn 
helped to established the Labor Party. The latter took over virtu- 
ally the whole Fabian program and became in a sense the militant 
arm of the Fabian movement. Fabianism thus developed into a 
semi-proletarian movement, but it opposed revolutionism almost as 
vigorously as capitalism, discouraged class feeling, made room in its 
ranks for bourgeoisie as well as proletarians, and thus alienated the 
most radical elements of the working class. It is not going too far, 
how^ever, to give the Fabian movement credit for a large part of the 
vast quantity of social legislation which has been enacted in England 
since the 1880’s. 

Revisionist parties developed in practically every European coun- 
try; and many writers and thinkers joined in the attempt to con- 
struct a socialist theory alternative to revolutionary Marxism. In 
Germany Eduard Bernstein was the leading critic of the Marxian 
ideology. Bernstein’s attack was directed against two Marxian 
tenets in particular — the theory of value and the materialistic inter- 
pretation of history. After exposing the contradictions between 
Marx’s earlier and later writings on the subject of value, Bern- 



stein did not deny the tremendous influence of economic factors in 
social evolution, but maintained that there were other factors of 
equal importance. He was, in fact, sufficiently Gomtian in outlook 
to contend that conscious intellectual effort to translate ideas into 
desired results had always been and would always be an important 
factor in shaping the course of history. 

Marx was convinced of the historic ^ me^tab^ of socialis m; 
Bernstein was not. Marx called upon the workers of the world to 
unite and assume the role assigned to them by the inexorable laws of 
economics. Bernstein called upon them to unite and change the 
course of social evolution, which, as he saw it, was not at all in the 
direction of the self-induced collapse of capitalism. The capitalist 
system, said he, was becoming constantly stronger and more stable; 
large-scale, corporate organization was diffusing rather than con- 
centrating wealth; and the number of bourgeoisie in proportion to 
the proletariat was steadily increasing. Therefore capitalism had a 
good chance of becoming permanent and reducing the proletariat 
to lasting servitude. This tendency of capitalism must be resisted — 
but not by revolution. The proletarians were not strong enough for 
revolution. Their hope lay in the skillful use of the opportunities 
given them by democratic government. Let them unite and use 
their votes to secure reforms which would prevent the worst abuses 
of capitalism. Their own votes would not be enough, but by adroit 
maneuvers they might effect combinations with sympathetic ele- 
ments among the bourgeoisie and thus add victory to victory until 
the socialist program was fully carried out. 

Jean Jaures, the great leader of the revisionist group in France,' 
thought much like Bernstein. He agreed with Bernstein that Marx’s 
theory of capitalist concentration was not in accord with the facts. 
The rich might be growing richer, but they were not growing less 
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numerouSj and the moderately well-to-do were increasing in num- 
ber. Nor were the poor growing poorer and more numerous, in 
Jaures’ opinion. Like Bernstein, he feared the coming of a capitalist 
society in which the workers, though perhaps somewhat better off 
materially than formerly, would be little more than serfs. With 
machines constantly curtailing the number of manual workers 
needed for production and the number of corporate 'shareholders, 
professional people, and small business concerns steadily increasing, 
Jaures, in common with Bernstein and most of the other revisionists, 
felt that the ultimate prospect for the proletariat, if the capitalist 
system were allowed to follow its natural course of evolution, was 
just the opposite of what Marx had predicted. They agreed with 
Marx, however, that the progressive exploitation of the working 
class would tend to produce class conflict. This would occur, they 
reasoned, even though the general economic condition of the work- 
ing class were improved, because the better their condition, up to a 
certain point at least, the more keenly would the workers be aware 
of the injustice of capitalism. The growing resentment of the work- 
ing class might in the end lead to revolution. 

But Jaures did not advocate revolution any more than Bernstein. 
He sincerely hoped it might be avoided. The correct strategy for 
the working class, he declared, was for all working people to join 
hands in a proletarian socialist party and work for a thoroughly 
democratic system of government. The workers’ party would find 
that it could gain the support of large numbers of the petty bour- 
geoisie who would have a common interest with the workers in 
suppressing certain evils of capitalism. Such a political alliance by 
one reform after another would be able gradually to eradicate the 
abuses of capitalism and transfer the control of the economic system 
from the bourgeoisie alone to the people as a whole. Where political 
democracy did not exist or could not be brought about, this strategy 
would be of no avail. Under such circumstances revolution would 
be the only recourse of the workers, and Jaures recommended the 
general strike as the best way of making revolution. 

The revisionists gained and held the ascendancy in socialist circles 
until World War I came along and knocked the whole socialist 
movement to pieces. The Second International fell under the con- 
trol of revisionists, whose proletarianism and internationalism, 
though genuine, were secondary to their concern with national 
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socialist programs. Socialist political parties, dominated by re- 
visionists, were formed in practically every country, and in Ger- 
many, France, Italy, and a number of the smaller European coun- 
tries achieved enough political weight to secure the enactment of 
many items of their legislative program. In several countries they 
gained strength enough to hold the balance of power and occa- 
sionally slip into office. A number of the top-flight statesmen of 
modern Europe came from their ranks. The first World War spelled 
opportunity for the orthodox Marxists and catastrophe for the 
revisionists. Socialists were compelled to choose beuveen loyalty 
to country and loyalty to proletarian principles. The revisionists 
with few exceptions put country first and socialism second, and as a 
result were swallowed up in a great tidal wave of economic impe- 
rialism. The orthodox Marxists put socialism first, denounced the 
war as a capitalist struggle, and went to jail in great numbers for 
subversive and anti-patriotic activities. But, when the Revolution 
came in Russia, the Bolsheviki, who were orthodox Marxians, had 
a program and a technique which enabled them to put the moder- 
ate socialists to rout and take possession of the Russian state. They 
regarded all revisionists as traitors to the cause of proletarianism, 
and proceeded at once to ^‘purif)"” the socialist movement- They 
organized the Third International, to serve as a solid international 
front for uncompromising Marxian communists, and encouraged 
and aided the formation of communist parties all over the world. 
The Second International survived in an emaciated state which 
faithfully reflected the feebleness of the social democratic move- 
ment it represented. 


V 

Orthodox Marxism, though too revolutionary for moderate 
socialists, was too little so for proletarian minds eager to see imme- 
diate and sweeping results. These were largely attracted by such 
philosophies as anarchism and syndicalism- Anarchism, a doctrine 
of ancient origin and lineage, assumed a definitely proletarian char- 
acter in the second half of the nineteenth century and inspired a 
militant working-class movement. Syndicalism, a hybrid of anar- 
chism, Marxism, and labor unionism, was a late nineteenth-cen- 
tury development, originating in France and extending its influence 
to other European countries and to the United States. 
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Between philosophical and revolutionary anarchism there is a 
wide gulf. In the first half of the nineteenth century anarchism was 
widely embraced as a theor}" of ultimate and rational social destiny 
which the fullness of time wnuld bring to pass. Such writers as 
William Godwin^ Thomas Hodgskin, Pierre Joseph Proudhon,. 
Josiah Warren, and Henry D. Thoreau extolled the intrinsic good- 
ness of human nature and brought forth romantic visions of the 
perfect life which might exist in an anarchistic society. But they did 
not propose to do anything in particular to hasten the coming of the 
perfect order. Absolute individual liberty in a voluntary society 
was their ideal, but they did not regard it as immediately practica- 
ble or advocate aggressive steps to bring it about. Very different 
was the attitude of later anarchists, especially those twn Goliaths of 
modern anarchistic dogma, Michael Bakunin (1814-1876) and 
Peter Kropotkin (1842-1921). These two and their followers were 
not content to do nothing more than make an intellectual argument 
for anarchism; they advocated revolution and made comprehensive 
plans for the reorganization of society by means of revolution. 

Bakunin was the son of a Russian nobleman who had been deeply 
influenced by eighteenth-century liberalism and had reared his son 
in that tradition. Young Bakunin became an officer in the Imperial 
Guard and saw service in Poland, but resigned his commission and 
left the army because of the cruel and despotic measures used 
against the Polish revolutionaries. He went to Germany, where he 
studied Hegelian philosophy and came into contact with the leaders 
of various radical movements. Later he went to Paris and became 
acquainted with Proudhon and George Sand. By this time he was a 
full-fledged revolutionary and was actively participating in the plots 
of the Polish exiles. From Paris Bakunin proceeded to Switzerland, 
where he resided several years and took a prominent part in the 
socialist movement. 

During his residence in Switzerland the Russian government 
ordered Bakunin to return home. He refused and as a penalty all of 
his property in Russia was immediately confiscated. Bakunin then 
went back to Paris and in 1848 published a violent attack on the 
Russian government. The French authorities promptly expelled 
him from Paris. He went to Germany and plunged headlong into 
the turbulent revolutionary struggle then going on in the German 
states. For his share in the Dresden uprising of 1849 he was arrested 
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and condemned to death. Because he was a Russian subject the 
death sentence w as conunuted to life imprisonment and he was 
handed over to the Russian government. He lay in prison until 
1855, when he was permanently exiled to Siberia. 

Bakunin escaped from Siberia in 1861 and made his way, through 
Japan and the United States, to England. After a short time he 
w’ent again to Switzerland and resided there until his death in 1876. 
In 1869 Bakunin founded the Social Democratic Alliance, which 
w^as soon united with Marx’s International Workingmen’s *\ssocia- 
tion. In 1872 the Marxists expelled the Bakunin faction from the 
International and Bakunin then became the recognized leader of 
the extreme left wing of the proletarian movement. 

Bakunin was a prolific writer, mostly of tracts and pamphlets. 
No complete edition of his writings exists and ihe principal collec- 
tions are in French, German, and Spanish. In English translation 
his best known work probably is God and the Staie^ posthumously 
published in 1882. 

Taking the evolutionary point of view^, Bakunin started with the 
postulate that history reveals a progressive development of the 
human race from a condition of mere animal life toward one in 
which animal instincts and impulses are subordinated to intelligent 
principles and ideals. The central features of his thought were: (1) 
an aspiration for complete intellectual, political, social, and moral 
freedom; and (2) a belief in the natural solidarity of men. Religion, 
private property, and government he regarded as obstacles to the 
realization of these ideals. In the lower stages of development 
where restraint and coercion were necessary, they might be justi- 
fied; but in an advanced society, they were not only unnecessary 
but positively haimful. “The liberty of man,” he said in God and 
the State y “consists solely in this, that he obeys the laws of nature, 
because he has himself recognized them as such, and not because 
they have been imposed upon him externally by any foreign w^ill 
whatsoever, human or divine, collective or individual.” 

Democratic government was just as objectionable to Bakunin as 
autocracy. The essence of the thing was the same, he said, w^hatever 
its form. Even by universal suffrage the many were subjected to the 
will of the few, and the invariable result was the exploitation of the 
workers by the owners of property. Private property, according to 
his theory, could not exist without the state, and the state could not 
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exist without private property. Each sustained the other, and each 
magnified the eviis of the other. So long as either existed the work- 

ing class would be ground down and dispossessed. Even with the 
right to elect their own officials the mass of people could not con- 
trol the state, because the wealth of the propertied classes would be 
used to fool the voters into delivering the political mechanism into 
their hands. Religion sanctified the alliance of priVate property 
and political authority, and must therefore be regarded as equally 
immoral and equally an obstacle to the attainment of higher levels 
of moral and intellectual culture. ‘‘In a word,'' he said in sum- 
mary, “we object to all legislation, all authority, and all influence, 
privileged, patented, official and legal, even when it has proceeded 
from universal suffrage, convinced that it must always turn to the 
profit of a dominating and exploiting minority against the interests 
of the immense majority enslaved." 

In place of the existing order Bakunin proposed to substitute 
what he termed jederalism^ socialism^ and anti^theologism. Others have 
called these three anarchism, collectivism, and atheism. Under 
Bakunin's program the state would be replaced by a free association 
of autonomous groups, each having the right of secession. In these 
groups all forms of property would be held in common and all op- 
erations of production and distribution carried on by voluntary 
cooperation. All members would be on the same footing, and there 
would be no attempt to apportion benefits according to individual 
differences in service to the group. Slackers and others recreant to 
their cooperative obligations would be punished by expulsion from 
the group. This penalty, thought Bakunin, would be so terrible that 
hearty and spontaneous cooperation would be fully insured. With 
the ideal of co5peration and equality firmly established, Bakunin 
visioned local groups combining to form regional associations and 
these federating in yet more general organizations until the whole 
civilized world would be covered with a network of voluntary bodies 
taking care of all the needs of life. The state would then be super- 
fluous and anachronistic. 

Evolution might ultimately produce such a society, but Bakunin 
preferred not to wait. Evolution was too slow. Revolution must 
come to its aid and clear the ground of all impeding obstacles. Not, 
however, revolution in the sense of indiscriminate violence and 
assassination. Bakunin thought of revolution as something to be 





strictly military work, and the only opportunity for this was in the 
field of geographical exploration. Kropotkin headed several geo- 
graphical survey expeditions and made notable contributions to 
geographical knowledge. 

Finally he became convinced that the army held no future for a 
man interested in social betterment, so he resigned his commission 
in 1867 and entered the University of St. Petersburg. Continuing 
his interest in science, he became secretary of the Russian Geo- 
graphical Society. Gradually, however, he was drawn into radical 
political movements. In 1872 he joined the International Working- 
men’s Association, but found its socialism too mild for his taste and 
turned to anarchism. In 1874 he was arrested and imprisoned for 
subversive propaganda. He escaped from prison in 1 876 and fled to 
England. From England he went to Switzerland, then to Paris, and 
then back to Switzerland. In 1881 he was expelled from Switzer- 
land and after some wanderings took up his residence in France. 
In 1883 he was arrested on the order of the French government and 
served a term in prison. In 1886 he settled in England and remained 
there until the Russian Revolution of 1917. Returning to Russia, 
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he supported the moderate government of Kerensky. After the 
triumph of the Bolsheviki he retired from political activity and de- 
voted himself exclusively to literary work. His death occurred in 
1921. 

Kropotkin was the author of many books and of innumerable 
articles and pamphlets. He was recognized as an authority on geog- 
raphy, Russian life and literature, and sociology as well as the out- 
standing theorists of anarchism in recent times. Kropotkin's princi- 
pal works on the subject of anarchism were Ths Place of Auaxchy in 
Socialist Evolution (1886), The Conquest of Bread (1888), Anarchism: Its 
Philosophy and Ideal (1896), The State: Its Part in History (1898), and 
• Modern Science and Anarchism (1903). 

Kropotkin, like Bakunin, was an evolutionist, but was a better 
scientist and therefore used the evolutionary theory more effec- 
tively than his predecessor. Geography was not the only science that 
Kropotkin knew. He was a student of biology and anthropology as 
well, and his geographical work was much influenced by his knowl- 
edge of those subjects. His theory of anarchism revealed the same 
influence. He believed, and marshaled an impressive array of bio- 
logical and anthropological data to prove, that anarchy was in 
harmony with the true principles of natural social evolution. 

Evolution, said Kropotkin, is not a steady and continuous march 
from lower to higher forms. In organic life, especially with human 
beings and human institutions, the factor of will must be taken into 
account. It is possible for a human being to assert his will in such a 
way as to impair or impede the natural and normal development of 
his body. It is likewise possible for human beings in society to use 
their wills to hold back the natural forces of social evolution. The 
forces of natural development strain to overcome such resistances, 
and finally a crisis occurs. In the human body this may take the 
form of an attack of illness in course of which the resistant factors are 
broken down and natural development proceeds on its way. In 
human society it may take the form of revolution, likewise breaking 
down the forces opposed to natural development and speeding it on 
its way. It followed, therefore, according to Kropotkin's reasoning, 
that revolution should not be viewed as abnormal and destructive 
but as a natural and necessary aid to evolution. He summoned his- 
tory to testify that revolution had often cleared the way for the 
greatest eras of progress in the annals of mankind. 
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Most evolutionists had assigned to competitionj strugglcj and 
adaptive survival the leading parts in the drama of life-develop- 
ment. Kropotkin maintained that cooperation had been more im- 
portant than any of these. Bringing to bear upon the subject a large 
knowledge both of biology and sociology, he emphatically argued 
that those individuals, species, and societies which best adapt them- 
selves to environmental conditions are invariably distinguished by 
a pronounced faculty of cooperation. Nature favors cooperation 
and cooperative types, he said, and tends in the long run to elimi- 
nate competitive species and competitive societies. 

Kropotkin had no patience with the common belief that without 
strong governrnent the world would be plunged into chaos. 'L\ccus- . 
tomed as we are,’’ he wrote, “by hereditary prejudices and abso- 
lutely unsound education and training to see Government, legis- 
lation and magistracy everywhere around, 

“we have come to believe that man would tear his fellow-man to 
pieces like a wild beast the day the police took their eyes off him; that 
chaos would come about if authority were overthrown during a revolu- 
tion. And with our eyes shut we pass by thousands and thousands of 
human groupings which form freely, without any intervention of the 
law, and attain results infinitely superior to those achieved under gov- 
ernmental tutelage. 

“We know that Europe has a system of railways, 175,000 miles long, 
and that on this network you can nowadays travel from north to south, 
from east to west, from Madrid to Petersburg, and from Calais to Con- 
stantinople, without stoppages, without even changing carriages. . . . 
More than thaf. a parcel tossed into a station will find its addressee 
anywhere, in Turkey or in Central Asia, without more formality needed 
for sending it than writing its destination on a bit of paper. . . . 

“All this was done by free agreement, by exchange of letters and 
proposals, by congresses at which delegates met to discuss certain special 
subjects, but not to make laws; after the congress the delegates returned 
to their companies, not with a law, but with the draft of a contract to be 

accepted or rejected. 

“There were certainly obstinate men who would not be convinced. 
But the common interest finally led to agreement without need for the 

help of armies against refractory members. 

“And the most interesting thing in this organization is, that there is 
no European Central Government of Railways ! Nothing ! No minister 
of railways, no dictator, not even a continental parliament, not even a 
directing committee ! Everything is done by contract. 

ip. Kfropotkin, The Conquest of Bread (London, 1906), pp. 166-184, 
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Private property was, in Kropotkin's view, the greatest enemy 
of cooperation. It was the principal cause of the strife and dis- 
cord which kept men from working together harmoniously in the 
conquest of nature and the building of a better world. The state, 
allied as it was with private propert\\ was equally hostile to co- 
operation. In the early history of the race men had lived for 
centuries without the state, and its appearance upon the human 
scene had been unnatural and disastrous. It had displaced reason 
with unreason, justice with injustice, freedom with tyranny. The 
first and best law was custom; politically imposed law was not 
well suited to human conditions and was almost invariably the 
vehicle of economic exploitation. In order to reestablish freedom 
and justice and equalit\', he asserted, private property and its 
ally, the state, must be destroyed. Institutional religion must like- 
wise go, for it was naught but the handmaiden of political and 
economic oppression. 

After the revolution, what? Kropotkin’s answer was much the 
same as Bakunin’s. Men would organize in voluntary groups 
along the lines of their social and economic interests. Property 
would be owned and enjoyed in common; all members would 
have equal rights and privileges; the only penalty for failure to 
live up to one’s obligations would be expulsion from the group; 
differences would be adjusted by arbitration. No indmdual would 
be compelled to enter any cooperative group. The natural social 
instinct plus the desire to enjoy the benefits of codperation would 
attend to that. Industrial groups would guarantee their members 
complete economic security and as much comfort and luxury as 
possible; individual members in return would agree to give a cer- 
tain amount of service per day between their twentieth and forty- 
fifth or fiftieth years. Under such an arrangement Kropotkin 
believed it would be possible to produce more goods of a better 
quality than capitalism could ever hope to do. 

Pointing to the large growth of powerful and successful voluntary 
organizations in business, education, philanthropy, and other lines 
of interest, Kropotkin argued that evolution was moving in the 
direction of a voluntary society. ^ ^To-day,” said he, ^'when 

^‘groups scattered far and wide wish to organize for some object or 
other, they no longer elect an international parliament of Jacks-of-all- 
trades. No. Where it is impossible to meet directly or to come to agree- 
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mem by correspondence, delegates versed in the question at issue are 
sent to treat, with instructions; ^Endeavour to come to an asreement on 
such and such a question, not with a law in your pocket, but with a 
proposed contract which we may or may not accept.’ 

“Such is the method of the great industrial companies, the learned 
societies, and the associations of every description, which already cover 
Europe and the United States. And such should be the method of an 
emancipated"* society. While bringing about expropriation, society 
cannot continue to be organized on the principle of parliamentary repre- 
sentation. A society founded on serfdom is in keeping with absolute 
monarchy; a society based on the wage system and the exploitation of 
the masses by the capitalists finds its political expression in parliamen- 
tarism. But a free society, regaining possession of the common inherit- 
ance, must seek, in free groups and free federations of groups, a new 
organization, in harmony with the new economic phase of history.” ^ 

Kropotkin did not believe, however, that this final goal could 
be reached without a violent and destructive revolution. It was 
the vocation of the anarchist to hasten the coming of that necessar)^ 
expedient. Conditions were such, he thought, that an uprising in 
one country would quickly spread through the world and thus 
speedily inaugurate the communist millennium. 

S^mdicalism, as has been indicated, was a blend of Marxism, 
anarchism, and labor unionism. The particular fusion of ideas 
which produced the syndicalist philosophy was doubtless the result 
of conditions peculiar to the proletarian movement in France. 
After its emergence in that country, however, syndicalism became 
an international force and exerted a strong influence upon the 
proletarian movement in general. Although the philosophy of 
s^mdicalism originated in the nineteenth century, its full develop- 
ment and practical influence did not come until after 1900. We 
shall therefore treat syndicalism more fully in connection with 
twentieth-century political ideas.- 

The principal tenets of the syndicalist doctrine, as set forth by 
its two leading exponents, Fernand Pelloutier (1867—1901) and 
Georges Sorel (1847-1922), are: (1) that workers must unite not 
simply to get better wages and working conditions, but to become 
proprietors and masters of the industrial system; (2) that they 
must organize as a class without reference to craft lines and must 
keep their organizations separate from all other political, economic, 
and social movements; (3) that the labor union {syndicai) should 
^ Ibid,, pp. 45—46. * See pp. 650—652. 
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be designed and developed to function both as an instrument for 
the overthrow of existing society and as a cell in the formation of 
the new society; (4) that uncompromising and unceasing war must be 
waged against the profit system; (5) that the tactics employed by 
the workers in carrying on this struggle should be of the nature of 
‘"direct action’’ — the general strike, sabotage, the boycott, and 
the union label were especially advocated because they could be 
used without sacrificing the independent position of labor; (6) that 
private property must be abolished and the state overthrown, 
after which the workers’ unions would take over the equipment of 
industry" and carr)’’ on the processes of production and distribution. 

VI 

By the middle of the nineteenth century the old political radical- 
ism had subsided to a mild and genial breeze. The raging whirl- 
wind which had terrified conseiv^atives like Burke had passed high 
overhead and left the old order pretty much intact. Private prop- 
erty was still safe and secure; liberty, for those who could use and 
enjoy it, was amply buttressed by constitutional limitations; and 
the masses, though they had the right to vote and hold office, were 
showing little inclination to run amuck. The world still belonged 
to the rich and well-born; the triumph of laissez faire had merely 
opened the doors for the newly rich and the newly well-born to 
move in beside the ancient grandees and share the management of 
society. Just at this juncture, when conservative souls were begin- 
ning to breathe again and congratulate themselves on their narrow 
escape, the red menace of proletarianism showed its fearsome 
visage and threw the substantial gentry into another fit of alarm. 
The Moloch of revolution was not dead, it seemed, but sleeping. 

It was not the enthusiastic response of the working people to the 
proletarian philosophies that made them so terrifying. There was 
no such response. Orthodox Marxism was never able to recruit 
more than a handful of followers in any country save Russia. 
Anarchism made fewer avowed converts than Marxian commu- 
nism. Syndicalism gained a considerable body of adherents, but 
they were a minority even in the labor movement. Nor did the 
moderate socialism of the revisionists and other non-revolutionary 
collectivists generate sufficient appeal to do more than create 
minor political parties. 
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The real causes of the fears engendered by the proletarian chal- 
lenge were: (1) that it laid bare the worst aspects of capitalist so- 
ciety, thus putting the existing system on the defensive; (2) that it 
concentrated its attack upon private property and political au- 
thority, the two indispensable bulwarks of capitalism; (3) that it 
proposed alternatives to capitalism, which, though unproved and 
possibly quite Impracticable, promised the working class more than 
any reforms capitalism could adopt without self-destruction; (4) 
that it seized the weapon of materialism and turned it against the 
social order which had made it powerful and deadly; (5) that it 
counseled the complete abolition of capitalism and called upon the 
proletariat to use the most ruthless Machiavellian tactics to that 
end; (6) that it fomented discontent and spread subversive ideas 
among the whole working population regardless of the fact that the 
number actively entering into radical proletarian movements was 
small. 

That these fears were justified, the march of events in the twen- 
tieth century has made abundantly plain. Proletarianism, though 
not always following the paths marked out by its major prophets or 
literally adhering to their doctrines, has become a mighty and ag- 
gressive force against which capitalism is obliged to battle for its 
life. For bringing on this fateful struggle the proletarian phi- 
losophies of the nineteenth century must receive a large measure of 
whatever praise or blame is to be bestowed, 
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CHAPTER XXVHI 

THE NEW NATIONALISM 

I 

T here has been something akin to nationalism ever since 
groups of human beings first became conscious of things 
setting them apart from others and binding them fast to- 
gether among themselves. Before there were nations there were 
tribes, and before tribes many varieties of less formal groupings in 
which the awareness of kinship and community as against outsiders 
generated tremendous emotions. The gang spirit has pervaded 
mankind from the very earliest times. Nor have the underlying 
causes of cleavage between group and group ever been fundamen- 
tally different from those which separate the modern world into 
contentious and warring national states. In all ages the chief differ- 
ences tending to breed antagonism to other peoples and loyalty to 
one’s own have been race, language, religion, culture, and domain. 
But there were countervailing forces in the ancient w^orld and in 
the modern world before the eighteenth century, which operated 
to restrain the growth of nationalism and retard the permanent 
formation of typically national communities. 

For many generations in the early histoiy of civilization tribalism 
was prevented from developing into virulent nationalism by the 
isolation and relatively infrequent contacts of alien peoples. WTien 
advancing civilization brought closer relationships, the same result 
was achieved by the generally recognized need of intertribal inter- 
course in order that each people might gain from others the various 
independently developed arts and crafts by which the conquest of 
nature could be insured. With the next stage of development came- 
the great military empires of Egypt, Babylon, Ass'^nia, Persia, 
China, Macedonia, and Rome, which largely obliterated the older 
social structures and again delayed the emergence of full-fledged 
nationalism. In addition there occurred, sometimes simultaneously 
with the formation of these vast dominions and sometimes subse- 
quently as one of the end-results, the growth of widely disseminated 
religions and languages which further impeded the upthrust of 
national spirit. 
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Despite all these obscadesj however, there were occasions in those 
older chapters of the human stor\" when something very like modern 
nationalism did crop out. There were times when the Egyptians, 
the Jews, the Persians, the Greeks, and the Romans displayed a 
genuine national consciousness and were animated by a deep pa- 
triotic fervor. There were also times during the Ivliddle Ages when 
such peoples as the English, the Spaniards, the French, and the 
Italians evinced a truly national psychology. But these manifes- 
tations of nationalism did not last. Not until the end of the fif- 
teenth cenmiy" had the forces opposing nationalism weakened 
sufficiendy to permit the progressive growth of essentially na- 
tional political organisms. And not until near the end of the 
eighteenth century were conditions ripe for a universal outburst of 
nation-making. 

Early nationalism was a compound of geographical integration 
and racial, linguistic, and cultural affinity, reinforced now and then 
by a common religious faith or an imposing d>mastic establishment 
or both. During the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth cen- 
turies, under the convoy of these mounting influences, made doubly 
potent by the gradual enfeeblement of all contrary forces, na- 
tions multiplied and grew strong. But the essence of their na- 
tionalism was neither political nor economic. Political nationalism 
did not appear in full bloom until the French Revolution, and 
economic nationalism did not arrive until the Machine Age had 
immoderately quickened the intensity of international economic 
rivalries. 

Patriotism, as we know it to-day, was greatly quickened by the 
French Revolution. Destroyed by that terrific cataclysm were the 
monarchy, the aristocracy, the authoritarian church, and all other 
institutions making against the fusion of the Gallic people into a 
glowing union for Liberty, Fraternity, and Equality. Love of 
country was assimilated to those grand ideals of the Revolution. 
The patriot loved his country because it was his native land, its 
people his people, its life his life, but he loved it most of all because 
it represented the social incarnation of the noblest and purest as- 
pirations of the human heart. The nationalism of Revolutionary 
France was as contagious as smallpox. From 1789 to the 1860’s the 
European and American continents were the scene of a continuous 
succession of both bloody and bloodless revolutions inspired by the 
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great triune creed of freedom, democracy, and nationalism. Na- 
tional independence and unity, indmdual liberty, and popular 
sovereignty were the high causes for wLich men invoked the sword 
or the ballot box and demolished the ancient order. 

One flag, one land, one heart, one hand, 

One Nation ever more! 

was the grand ideal not only of the American people for whom the 
fervent Dr. Holmes wrote The Voyage of the Good Ship Union, but of 
every people who had seen the glory of this new humanism. All 
loyalties must be subordinated to national loyalty; all distinctions 
of class or creed pr locality must be wiped out; all institutions must 
be made subservient to the will and the w’elfare of the nation as a 
whole. 

Up to 1880 or thereabouts nationalism was closely identified with 
the crusade for free and democratic government. Nationalism and 
liberalism marched shoulder to shoulder. Everywhere the foremost 
leaders in the cause of national independence and unity were also 
the outstanding champions of democracy and constitutional gov- 
ernment. Reactionary thinkers like Maistre and reactionary states- 
men like Metternich set themselves implacably against the tide of 
nationalism. It was the enemy of everything they stood for; the de- 
stroyer not alone of universal authority of every kind, but, they felt, 
of all of the great social and moral values which might be derived 
from universality and cosmopolitanism in church, empire, and 
aristocracy. Even Napoleon, whose dreams of universal dominion 
knew no bounds, camouflaged his grandiose designs with conspicu- 
ous genuflections at the altar of nationalism and posed as a liberator 
of peoples and a leveler of classes. The nationalism of this stormy 
epoch produced an epidemic of sanguinary wars, both inter- and 
intra-national — ^wars in the main, however, of political consolida- 
tion, self-determination, and liberalization, and not primarily of 
economic aggrandizement and expansion. 

But after the middle of the nineteenth century, and especially 
after 1880, the motivation and likewise the philosophy of national- 
ism underwent a profound change. With national indepei;|dence 
and liberal, if not wholly democratic, government widely achieved, 
national aspirations and interests began to center about economic 
considerations. This tendency was much accelerated and national 
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antagonisms fanned to the flaming point by the onrushing industrial 
and commercial revolution which pitted nation against nation, 
capitalistic entiw against capitalistic entity, in a mad scramble for 
materials and markets. Then emerged a new nationalism which 
proclaimed the right of a nation not only to be but to grow^ to gain 
“a place in the sun,'’ to fulfill its “manifest destiny,” to “take up the 

-r 

White Man's Burden,” to carry on its mission civilisatrice . National 
self-sufficiency, meaning not only sufficiency for security and 
independence but sufficiency for any self-determined program of de- 
velopment, became the driving motive of national policy. Liberal- 
ism, though profusely acknowledged, was largely forgotten when 
politicos came together behind the doors of chancelleries and con- 
ference rooms. The most uncompromising of reactionaries became 
the most ardent of nationalists. Big business and propertied in- 
terests were not slow to see that the national state could be an 
invaluable ally in the struggle for survival and expansion. So 
nationalism grew into economic nationalism which in turn flowered 
into economic imperialism. 

The new nationalism even more than the old was a breeder of 
wars — trade wars, tariff wars, currency wars, shipping wars, and 
concession wars as well as wars of shot and shell. In truth it turned 
peace into war; for the psychology of the economic warfare which 
now filled the non-violent intervals between periods of armed con- 
flict was hardly less belligerent than that of war. Peace, from the 
opposite of war, was transformed into a mere prelude to or prolon- 
gation of military hostilities, and was characterized by virtually the 
same emotional atmosphere. Yet the moral ideals of the earlier na- 
tionalism continued to be avowed and held before the world as the 
hallmark of national aims and character. Not that the new national- 
ism lacked expounders to equip it with rational and moral justifica- 
tion. Able apologists it had in abundance, but their doctrines, 
though cogent and credible, so violently discarded the conventional 
ethics as to be unwelcome to any but the most frankly imperialistic 
peoples. So when the great ordeal of battle came in the year 1 914 it 
was the old rather than the new nationalism which furnished most 
of the shibboleths. But it was the new nationalism that fought the 
war and made the peace. And it is the new nationalism, beyond 
any question, which now propels the world toward another gen- 
eral massacre. 
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Many as were the prophets of the new nationalism, hardly more 
than two or three can be ranked as genuine political philosophers. 
Mostly they were militarists, colonizers, journalists, orators, poets, 
and politicians whose appeal was to the emotions rather than the 
mind. Mostly, in fact, they had neither the equipment nor the 
inclination to do otherwise. For the new nationalism could not be 
defended on traditional intellectual grounds. Prevalent ideas of the 
nature of the state, approved canons of political ethics, and the 
democratic principles of self-determination and popular sovereignty 
all had to be consigned to the scrap-heap, and a new political syn- 
thesis provided. For this task not many who spread the seed of the 
new nationalism had the necessary qualifications of intellectual and 
moral courage. 

Among the late nineteenth-century theorists whose writings con- 
tributed to the new philosophy of nationalism mention should be 
made of Alfred T. Mahan, the American naval officer who aroused 
national consciousness to the importance of sea power as a factor in 
the growth of empire; Sir J. R. Seeley, the English historian, who 
championed the imperial expansion of Britain with a logic that the 
Encyclopaedia Britannic a declared ‘‘unanswerable’’; Bernard Bosan- 
quet, the English political theorist who adopted the Hegelian view 
of the state as the sublimation of all virtue and authority^, arguing 
that the state may “legitimately do whatever is required for the 
preservation and improvement of the organized life of the commu- 
nity, and is the sole judge of what is so required ” ; Benjamin Kidd, 
the English sociologist, whose book. Control of the Tropics^ attempted 
a scientific justification of the subjugation of backward peoples; 
Ludwig Gumplowicz and Gustave Ratzenhofer, the Austrian sociol- 
ogists, who distinguished between superior and inferior races and 
exalted war as a valid and necessary process in fulfilling the natural 
and divinely appointed destiny of superior peoples ; and the German 
philosopher Friedrich Nietzsche, whose lyrical gospel of the “super- 
man” tended to inspire that of the super-nation. 

None of the foregoing, however, or the many others who con- 
tributed to the new philosophy of nationalism, can be placed on the 
same plane with Heinrich von Treitschke, the famed professor of 
history and politics at the University of Berlin from 1874 to 1896. 
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Treitschke it was, more than any other political thinker, who 
rounded the new concept of nationalism into a coherent system of 
principles which the world could not ignore and would not reject. 
It was almost inevitable that the most complete and closely rea- 
soned philosophy of super-nationailism should come out of Ger- 
many. The intellectual soil of the Fatherland had been plowed and 

r 

harrowed for that crop by Fichte and Hegel, whose idealization of 
the state as a super-being endowed with almost divine personality 
had produced a widespread belief in the state as a supreme moral 
entity, veritably an end in itself. Further fostering this exaltation of 
the state was the late and highly dramatic coming of national unity 
in Germany, which aroused an ecstatic patriotism and a corre- 
spondingly powerful faith in the mission of the new German state 
not only in the consummation of German nationhood, but also in 
putting Germany at once on an equal footing with the greatest 
nations on earth. Treitschke was the child of his time and country. 

Treitschke was born at Dresden in 1834, the son of an officer in 
the Saxon army. An accident in early youth resulting in well-nigh 
total deafness kept young Treitschke out of military service and 
caused him to compensate his incapacity in that respect by an eager 
and zealous application to the study of history, economics, and 
political science. After studying at several German universities, he 
became a lecturer in history at the University of Leipzig in 1857. 
Later he taught at Freiburg and Heidelberg and in 1874 began his 
long and distinguished career at the University of Berlin. Treit- 
schke was a dynamic and convincing teacher, and his lectures pos- 
sessed intellectual and literary qualities which attracted an enor- 
mous following. He was perhaps the most celebrated and popular 
German university professor of his day. He was also active in poli- 
tics, serving several terms in the Reichstag, and was for many years 
the editor of a nationally read political journal. Treitschke’ s most 
important books are: German History in the Nineteenth Century (1879- 
1894), Historical and Political Essays (1886-1897), and Politics (1897- 
1898). The last named, a posthumous compilation of his university 
lectures on political science, contains the fullest and best statement 
of his theory of nationalism. Treitschke died in 1896. 

In his early years Treitschke was classed as a liberal, and was a 
forthright opponent of the reactionary Bismarck. But, as he grew 
older and more intensely nationalistic, he seems to have shifted 
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ground. In the end he was Bismarck's staunchest supporter, and 
there is justice in the charge that he stood forth as the unrelenting 
enemy of ever^^ form of liberalism. Upon examining Treitschke's 
political philosophy, however, we shall perceive that his change 
of front was more of the surface than the substance of his thought. 
Treitschke took Aristotle as his model and grounded his views 
upon the basic precepts of the immortal Father of Political Science. 
He was also influenced, more deeply perhaps than he knew, by 
Machiavelli. Easy indeed would it be for one enveloped in the 
impenetrable silence which surrounded Treitschke’s life to imagine 
himself a cold intellect surveying and analyzing the contemporary^ 
political scene with the disembodied insight of an Aristotle or a 
Machiavelli. 

Treitschke started, as Aristotle started, with the assumption 
that man is by nature and necessity^ a political animal. “We can 
imagine humanity,” said he, in the first chapter of his Politics^ 
“without a number of important attributes; but humaniiy^ without 
government is simpty unthinkable, for it would be humanity 
without reason. Man is driven by his political instinct to construct 
a constitution as inevitably as he constructs a language.” ^ Taking 
that to be a fact, it must follow, he went on to say, that the political 
institutions of a people, like its language, reflect the peculiar 
genius of its inner life and likewise the adjustments it has made to 
external circumstances. The state is the legal embodiment of a 
people as a natural political fact. It is the legal manifestation of 
their corporate unity and independence. Not only is the state a 
legal entity; it is an historical entity as well. Such a union of people 
as is seen in the state cannot be created by mere contract; it is the 
result of living together generation lifter generation. Man is a 
political animal because he is born into a society built by countless 
generations of forebears, and finds himself obliged to live in that 
society and transmit it, with such modifications as may be added 
in his generation, to endless posterity. Each generation is heir to the 
past and trustee for the future. It is not the right of a single genera- 
tion, said Treitschke, to dispose of things political to suit itself 

alone. 

The state, according to our Teutonic Aristotle, represents this 
historico-moral and politico-moral aspect of human society. From 

^ Op. cit. (txans. by Dugdale and de Bilie, 2 vols., 1916), Vol. i, p. 3. 
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the juridical standpoint it is a legal person, but from the standpoint 
of political science it is iar more than that. ‘‘States must be con- 
ceived,’’ quoting again from the Politics of Treit3chke5 “as the 
great collective personalities of history, thoroughly capable of 
bearing responsibility and blame. W e may even speak of their 
legal guilt, and still more accurately of their individuality. Even 
as certain people have certain traits, which they caniiot alter how- 
ever much thev trv, so also the State has characteristics which can- 
not be obliterated.” ^ Having personality, the state must necessarily 
have the one outstanding attribute of personality, namely, will. 
And since the state must be regarded as the great collective personal- 
ity, it must have “the most emphatic will that can be imagined. 

^ Upon this foundation Treitschke proceeds to erect his philosophy 
of nationalism. If the state is a person, he asserts, the necessary’ 
and rational multiplicity of States follows.” ^ The fact of personality- 
necessarily implies the existence of other personalities; for person- 
ality- involves ego and will, qualities which cannot, exist in vacuo. 
Ego and will must be asserted against other beings having the same 
qualities of personality or they become nothing but words. The 
idea of a universal state is, therefore, in the able professor’s opinion, 
preposterous. “In a single State,” he reminds us, “the whole range 
of culture could never be fully spanned; no single people could 
unite the virmes of aristocracy and democracy. All nations, like all 
individuals, have their limitations, but it is exactly in the abundance 
of these limited qualities that the genius of humanity is exhibited. 
The rays of the Divine light are manifested, broken by countless 
facets among the separate peoples, each one exhibiting another 
picture and another idea of the whole. Every people has the right 
to believe that certain attributes of the Divine reason are exhibited 
in it to their fullest perfection.” ^ 

Nature has assigned to the state, Treitschke explains, a twofold 
function. On the one hand it supplies the legal unity and armed 
force which maintain law and peace and order among the “mani- 
fold and eternally clashing interests of society”; on the other it 
preserves and defends the independence of its people against exter- 
nal aggression. In performing this function it assumes the “rational 
task of a legally constituted people, conscious of a destiny, [which 
is] to assert its rank in the world’s hierarchy and in its measure to 

^ Ibid.f p. 17. ^ Ibid., p. 19. 
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participate in the great civilizing mission of mankind. ^ Obviously 
the state cannot execute this function unless it has power to choose 
its own course and compel submission on the part of its subjects. 
The essence of the state, therefore, ^‘consists in its incompatibility 
with any power over it,’’ ^ This attribute of unqualified sovereignty 
is so rooted in the nature of the state that it may be deemed the 
‘S^erv standard and criterion” of state existence. Moreover, it 
carries the fundamental moral implication that the state “^'cannot 
legitimately tolerate any power above its own” - and the equally 
fundamental moral and political implication that it must of right 
enjoy ^‘a temporal freedom entailing a variety of material resources 
adequate to its protection against hostile influences.” ^ 

Here we arrive at the heart of Treitschke’s imperialism. Without 
equivocation did he assert that the intrinsic nature of the state gives 
it the right to be self-sufficing. By this he meant and emphatically 
declared that it has the right to be large enough to insure the con- 
tinuance of the race and adequate in man-power and economic 
resources to assert its native strength as against any given group 
of neighbors.” ^ Otherwise, he maintained, it would always be “on 
the verge of losing its characteristics as a State.” ^ 

W as this a downright extenuation, ignoring all moral considera- 
tions, of the right of might? Treitschke did not think so. Machia- 
velli’s mistake, he thought, had been his failure to perceive that 
political power is not an end in itself, but an agency of that higher 
morality which looks to the utmost welfare of mankind. For clear 
thinking, he contended, it must be understood that “the moral 
benefits forwhichwe are indebted to the State are above all price.” ^ 
It is evident beyond dispute, he says, that culture “matures more 
happily in the broader conditions of powerful countries than within 
the narrow limits of a little State”; ^ that “the material resources 
favourable to Art and Science are more abundant in a large 
State”; ^ and that history proves that “in the normal course of a 
people’s development the zenith of its political power coincides with 
that of its literary excellence.” ® The small state can perform no 
servdce to mankind equal to that of a great commonw'ealth, and 
“The entire development of European polity tends unmistakably 
to drive the second-rate Powers into the background. . . . On 
closer examination then, it becomes clear that if the State is power, 
1 Ibid,, p. 22. 2 p, 26. ^ pp. 31-32. ^ Ibid., p. 34. ^ jMd., p. 36. 
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only that State which has power realizes its own idea, and this 
accounts for the undeniably ridiculous element which w^e discern 
in the existence of a small State.” ^ Hence the supreme morality of 

ultra-nationalism. 

Having thus supplied an ethical basis for imperialism, it was in- 
evitable that Treitschke should try to make a case for the political 
tactics by which imperialism seeks its ends. Because of its sover- 
eignty, he reasoned, no state can be absolutely bound, legally or 
morallv, bv any form of international agreement. Were it other- 
wise, the state would lose its power of self-determination and thus 
cease to be sovereign. When a state enters into a treaty, it has not 
bound itself irrevocably. It does no more than adopt a voluntary 
self-restriction, involving the implied reservation that it may be 
repudiated at will. The parties to every treaty know they cannot 
contract away their sovereignty and still remain states. Hence 
there can be no justification for charges of broken faith, immorality, 
or even illegality, if one of them decides to renounce the agreement. 
Treaties are made to gain certain values, and every state must be its 
own judge of whether a treaty remains effective for those purposes. 
This right cannot be challenged; for every sovereign state undoubt- 
edly has the right at any time to declare war and thus terminate a 
treaty. Granted that right, it must be admitted to have the inferior 
right of termination without resort to war. 

Though proclaiming that “the ideal towards which we strive is a 
harmonious comity of nations, who, concluding treaties of their own 
free will, admit restrictions upon their sovereignty without abro- 
gating it,'' - Treitschke had no confidence in arbitration or any 
other form of international conciliation involving submission to any 
authority or judgment external to the state itself. “When a nation’s 
existence is at stake,” he wrote, “there is no outside Power whose 
impartiality can be trusted. ... It is, moreover, a point of honour 
for a State to solve such difficulties for itself. International treaties 
may indeed become more frequent, but a finally decisive tribunal 
of the nations is an impossibility. The appeal to arms will be valid 
until the end of history, and therein lies the sacredness of war.” ^ 
The sacredness of war! Is the man a fiend? Sanctity in mass 
murder! Can he defend so monstrous a doctrine as that? He can 
and does. “The State.” he protests, “is not an Academy of Arts. If 
1 pp. 33-34. 2 Ibid,, pp. 27-28. ® Ibid,, p. 29, 
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it neglects its strength in order to promote the idealistic asp 
of man, it repudiates its own nature and perishes. This is in truth 
for the State equivalent to the sin against the Holy Ghost. 
However flexible the conception of sovereignty may bCj we are not 







to infer from that any self-contradiction, but rather a necessity' to 
establish in what its pith and kernel consists. Legally it lies in the 
competence to define the limits of its own authority, and politically 
in the appeal to arms. ... A defenceless State may be termed a 
Kingdom for conventional or courtly reasons, but science, whose 
first duty is accuracy, must boldly declare that in point of fact such 
a country no longer takes rank as a State. This, then, is the only real 
criterion. The right of arms distinguishes the State from all other 
forms of corporate life, and those who cannot take up arms for 
themselves may not be regarded as States. . , ^ 

To a critic of his militarism Treitschke would have replied that 
he was not a chauvinist but a realist j that he was not glorifying w^ar 
but simply pointing out the fact that states lacking the right and 
the capacity to make war have for all practical purposes lost the 
quality which makes a state a state, and the further fact also that 
states lacking the will and the means to achieve self-sufficiency are 
on the road to extinction. Only through military powder, he was 
convinced, could a state preserve its statehood and fulfill its ap- 
pointed destiny. 

Treitschke’ s shift from liberalism to reactionism scarcely appears 
to be a reversal when we grasp his conception of political society. 
The condition of man in the state, he affirmed, is one of mutual in- 
terdependence, this interdependence being the consequence of the 
natural and inevitable inequality of men as to ability, property, 
attainments, and everything else. You cannot have human inter- 
course, he said, without various and infinite manifestations of in- 
equality in family relations, economic conditions, class rivalries, and 
what not. It must be conceded, therefore, that the state presupposes 
inequality. Even though it would, the state cannot banish inequal- 
ity, and that is not its function. The true function of the state, 
according to Treitschke, is to bind men together despite their in- 
equalities and antagonisms, and to maintain a balanced and orderly 
society. “In short,” as he put it, “all social life is built upon class or- 
ganization. Wise legislation may prevent it from being oppressive 


^ lhid,y pp. 25-30. 
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and make the transition from class to class as easy as possible, but 
no power on earth will ever be able to substitute a new and arti- 
ficial organization of society' for the distinctions between its groups 
which have arisen naturally and automatically.” ^ 

Treitschke was a liberal in the sense that he favored ‘Svise legisla- 
tion” to mitigate the evils of inequality as far as possible, but a re- 
actionary in the sense that he opposed all attempts ta sweep away 
the class system entirely. All in all he thought that the conditions of 
mutual interdependence under which political society exists tends 
naturally in the direction of aristocracy. “To put it simply,” said 
he, “the masses must forever remain the masses. There would be 
no culture without kitchen maids. Obviously education could never 
thrive if there was nobody to do the rough work. Millions must 
plough and forge and dig in order that a few thousands may write 
and paint and study. It sounds harsh, but it is true for all time, and 
whining and complaining can never alter it.” ^ Not only did Treit- 
schke think class distinctions ineradicable; he also believed them to 
be desirable and beneficial. “It is precisely in the differentiation 
of classes,” he stated, “that the moral wealth of mankind is ex- 
hibited. The virtues of wealth stand side by side with those of 
poverty, with which we neither could nor should dispense, and 
which by their vigor and sincerity put to shame the j aded victim of 
over-culture. . . . Want is a relative conception. It is the task of 
government to reduce and mitigate distress, but its abolition is 
neither possible nor desirable.” ^ 

It was not Treitschke^s belief, however, that the state should be 
used as an organ of class domination. On the contrary, he was most 
emphatic in the declaration that it should stand above all social 
antagonisms, maintaining unity and order and meting out justice. 
In so doing it would necessarily take human beings as nature had 
created them and treat them as nature required. But it was not 
Treitschke’ s opinion that the state should compass the whole life of 
its people. The Hegelian concept of the Leviathan state absorbing 
the whole of social existence did not make sense to him. The only 
purpose of the state, he said, was “to surround the whole, regulating 
and protecting it.” ® Thus, although the state did not swallow up 
the whole of society, it did perform a service of transcendant im- 
portance. For it was only through the state, he believed, that the 
pp. 41-42. 2 pp, 44_45, a 53^ 






great natural forces by which a people must build its culture and 
achieve its destiny could be harnessed and made to work. Because 
of this belief in the crucial importance of the state, Treitschke 
severely condemned Jews, Catholics, socialists, and all other groups 
which stood apart from complete coalescence with the body politic. 

ni 

The sturdy old pedagogue of Berlin is generally accounted the 
most influential political thinker of imperial Germany. The stamp 
of Treitschke’ s philosophy upon the German political mind since 
1870 is as clear as the statecraft of Bismarck and Hitler. Nor have 
the effects of this exaltation of the national state been confined to 
Germany alone. National spirit has permeated the world, and 
champions of virulent nationalism in many other countries have ap- 
preciated the power of Treitschke’ s ideology- and have made effec- 
tive use of it. The new nationalism held the center of the stage in 
Nazi Germany, Fascist Italy, and militant Japan, and has been 
somewhat more; than a negligible influence in ihe policies of Russia, 
Great Britain, France, and the United States. 

True, there emerged in the latter part of the nineteenth and the 
first years of the twentieth century a vigorous and hopeful interna- 
tionalism. Movements for the development and perfection of inter- 
national law, organizations for the promotion of peace, and agencies 
of international adjustment and conciliation sprang up in great 
numbers. A vast and eloquent literature of internaiionalism came 
into being during the same period. Hundreds of books and pam- 
phlets were written on the theme that war is not only the great curse 
of civilization but the supreme insanity of mankind, fatal alike to 
victor and vanquished. The various biological, psychological, socio- 
logical, and economic arguments for war were examined and re- 
futed. Nationalism was put in the dock and condemned as the 
enemy of peace, security, progress, and prosperity. 

But in spite of all this valiant endeavor to down it, the new na- 
tionalism prevailed. It brought on World War I; and, regardless 
of all efforts, following the War, to implement the world for inter- 
national cooperation, it could not be suppressed. It dominated the 
Peace Conference, emasculated the League of Nations, debilitated 
the World Court, made a mockery of the Kellogg-Briand Pact, 
wrecked a long series of disarmament conferences, and set the stage 
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for a new Armageddon. First among the gods was Mars^ and 
Treitschke was his prophet. 
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CHAPTER XXIX 

DISILLUSION 


I 

r™ir®®§HE fhorning sun of January 1, 1901, illumined a hopeful, 

I if not entirely happy, world. Few regretted the passing of 
the nineteenth century. Few had serious misgivings about 
the future. The nineteenth had been a stupendous century’. No 
hundred-year span in the whole human record had been more 
crammed with significant and memorable things. The first half . 
of the nineteenth century had been a period of unprecedented 
storm and confusion — of general war and of social, economic, and 
political revolution. But the second half of the century had been 
different. Although there had been a continuation of travail and 
ill-adjustment, although there had been no cessation of deep-work- 
ing changes and innovations, there had been marked slowing of 
the tempo of violent conflict. This gave men faith and courage to 
face the future. The Victorian Era may have been just a momen- 
tary pause in the onrush of the hurricane of social forces, but to 
those who experienced its peace and prosperity it was a warrant of 
confidence in better things to come. It was reasonable to hope and 
believe, after fifty years of relative quiet, that the new century 
could not fail to bring greater material progress and also greater 
harmony among men. 

Looking back with the wisdom of hindsight sharpened by the 
ordeal of two world wars, we can see now that the optimism which 
prevailed at the turn of the century was scarcely justified by the 
facts. Beneath the surface all through the Victorian Era, and not 
always wholly beneath, were signs to warn the thoughtful observer 
of trouble ahead. Bitter national rivalries several times threatened / 
to precipitate a general war. The storm did not break:, but thev 
demonic forces of nationalism went uncurbed. Men could have 
seen that this was true, but very few did. Men could have seen 
and did see that great armies and navies were being created on 
every hand, portentous instruments of destruction; but they chose 
to believe that all of these ominous preparations would lead not to a 

trial of strength but to an equilibrium of forces and a stabilization 
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of the existing order. In such a setting of unexampled peace and 
prosperity as that in which the nineteenth century closed^ it was 
hard to believe that nations ever could be insane enough to use 
their power to destroy eversnhing that had made them great. 

This illusion was no doubt strengthened by the economic pros- 
pects of mankind at the turn of the century. Never had they seemed 
more propitious. The hard times of the nineties had^ passed, and 
all signs seemed to point to a long and bountiful period of business 
expansion. Currencies had been stabilized throughout the world 
and virtually^ standardized. Unemployment had been largely 
wiped out in all countries, and the menacing radicalisms which 
had raised their heads in preceding political and economic crises 
seemed to have subsided. Such mutterings of discontent as were still 
heard among the agrarian and laboring classes could be dismissed 
as rumbling echoes of dangers now receding into the past. Despite 
increasingly nationalistic tariffs and other trade restrictions, world 
trade was on the boom and world finance was ready and eager to 
underwrite it. Though admiitedly economic rivals, national states 
could not carry economic rivalry to its ultimate political conclusions 
without risking the loss of all economic security. This seemed un- 
thinkable. 

Most misleading of all were the apparently golden prospects of 
democratic government. Democracy seemed to be winning on 
every front and evolving gradually a vigorous perfection. Great 
Britain, France, the United States, and many lesser countries 
could be regarded as full-fledged, if not entirely perfect, democra- 
cies. Even in Italy, Germany, Russia, Japan, and other ancient 
strongholds of despotism, visible progress toward democratization 
was thought to be in evidence. That popular self-rule was soon to 
be the boon of mankind throughout the world could hardly be 
doubted. And who could believe that democracy was not the 
surest and quickest road to the universal brotherhood of man? 

Yet it was a fact that the twentieth, unless it turned out to 
be unlike all preceding centuries, could never be much more than 
an heir of the past. The twentieth inherited from the nineteenth, 
the eighteenth, and all former centuries certain societal structures, 
certain cultural trends, certain material modes and means of 
action, and certain sets of ideas. Gould the twentieth century 
escape its heritage? Could it break sharply with the past and 


y new directions r i^uma ii realize only tne dr 
and none of the despairs of its progenitors? Multitudes of p 
at the beginning of the twentieth century wanted to believe s 
thing like that, and did. As a consequence, multitudes of pe 
before the twentieth century was half spent, were more ; 
disillusioned than ever before 

breakup of thfe Roman world order has civilized m aTi \uewed his 
earthly future as darkly as he does now at the midpoint of the 
twentieth century. 


The heritage of the twentieth century was as complex as could 
have been bequeathed by the whirling tangle of social forces released 
in preceding centuries. It was a heritage neither of good nor of bad, 
but of both, inseparably intertwined. The new age could not in- 
herit the one without the other. In truth, no one could fifty years 
ago or can now infallibly distinguish the good from the bad. The 
end results of social forces are never clearly foreseeable. Moreover, 
when in the long course of social evolution, results of a final charac- 
ter are reached, the men who prejudged them as good or bad have 
passed from the earth. A new set of men with a new set of values 
judges from a new point of view whether the results have been good 
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communication, and of finance, intertwined with social and po- 
litical structures that were partly new and partly old. Problems 
of greater magnitude and intricacy than men had ever before 
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tion of population in urban centers was destined to reach its cul- 
mination in the twentieth century. The major part of the popula- 
tion in the industrialized sections of the world came to consist of city 
dwellers who had no landed property, never much property of any 
otlier sort, and were utterly dependent for a livelihood upon their 
daily earnings in salaries or wages. Unemployment, even for a brief 
time, meant great distress for these urban proletarians; and eco- 
nomic insecurity was their common lot, because the circumstances 
of their employment were subject to the fortunes of an industrial 
system and the whims of a management over which they had no 
control. Proletarian politics and economics assumed a leading role 
in the affairs of the twentieth century. 

The twentieth century was likewise to witness the arrival of a new 
agrarianism, another by-product of the new industrialism. Sub- 
sistence farming gave way to commercial farming and manual- 
labor farming to mechanized farming. The need for manpower 
in agriculture underwent an enormous decline. More and more 
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people — ^in fact, it occurred to very few nineteenth-century thinkers 
and writers — that the economic solidarity of a nation can be had 
only at the price of collective control and regulation. This lesson 
had to be learned in the twentieth century. One of the paradoxical 
phenomena of the twentieth century would be the attempt of many 
leading countries to avoid collectivism^ promote economic na- 
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tionalism to their own gain, and foster some sort of economic 
mternationalism all at the same time. 

Do\m to the twentieth centur\^ also came many of the political 
embroilmems of the past. Democracy seemed to be winning, but 
the final returns were not in. Autocracy held on in several im- 
portant sectors of the world; and in every country which had ac- 
cepted the democratic principle there were still serious difficulties in 
working out the constitutional arrangements essential to the needs 
of a democratic society. The problem of representation had not 
been solved, nor the problem of suffrage, nor that of elections. 
Fully effective democratic control of the processes of government 
was yet far from accomplished. There w^as universal dissatisfaction 
with popularly elected legislatures, a s\miptom of grave shortcom- 
ings of composition and procedure. In some democratic countries 
the administrative system was so poorly constructed and so per- 
meated with politics that honest and efficient management was a 
rarity. Even the courts, usually the most respected and trusted 
branches of democratic government, were often accused of bias 
and incompetence, if not worse. Prominent and thoughtful leaders 
of opinion, even in democratic countries, were still voicing doubts 
about the ultimate success of democratic institutions, and there 
were signs of anti-democratic reactionism in many quarters. The 
twentieth century was destined to witness a tremendous resurgence 
of authoritarianism and an epic struggle for preservation of demo- 
cratic government. 


Ill 

In the realm of political thought the heritage of the twentieth 
century was a Babel of clamorous and contradictory ‘hsms.” 
There was a large carry-over of the ideologies of rationalism, ir- 
rationalism, metaphysical idealism, utilitarianism, proletarianism, 
socialism, anarchism, individualism, positivism, evolutionism, rac- 
ism, nationalism, and many more. It was the most variegated as- 
sortment of doctrines any century had received from the past, 
and the most confusing. Twentieth-century thinkers had great 
difficulty in compounding them into systems. Philosophers could 
put together no philosophy that would serve as an adequate 
rationale for the unformed and swiftly changing political and 
economic life of the time. Scientists could unfold no science suffi- 
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cient to explain the unknowns of social existence or direct its 
forward course. ^Moreover, the furious pace of events allowed little 
lime or opportunity for detached thinking. Even before the twen- 
tieth centurv’ had reached adolescence it was caught up in the 
vortex of the first World War, and before it came to middle age it 
had passed through a prolonged and world-wide economic depres- 
sion and a second World War. And the last named cataclysm was 
climaxed by the fission of the atom, the invention of the atomic 
bomb, and revolutionarv^ possibilities of atomic energy" as a practical 
instrumentality of both peace and war in the immediate future. 

Twentieth-centurv^ political philosophy could not keep abreast 
of its era. Things happened too fast. The changes were too sudden 
and too revolutionary^ Up to the middle of the twentieth century^ 
no new philosophies had emerged. Although there was an abun- 
dance of theorizing and rationalizing, they took the form of working 
over old doctrines to fit new conditions and situations. The prole- 
tarians stood pat on the dogmas of Alarx and Engels; the Fascists 
helped themselves to generous borrowings from Machiavelli, 
Hobbes, Hegel, Treitschke, and various other useful sources; the 
Nazis took wUat they wanted from Fascism and added certain 
choice ingredients of traditionalism, evolutionism, and racism; 
the constitutionalists, liberals, and democrats harked back to 
eighteenth-century' indhddualism and nineteenth-century utili- 
tarianism; the jurists continued to debate the old question of the 
nature of law and to explore the concept of sovereignty, drawing 
hea\dly from Kant, Hegel, Savignyg Austin, Maine, Comte, and 
other thinkers of the past; the nationalists and imperialists echoed 
Burke, Mazzini, Fichte, Hegel, Treitschke, and other pioneers of 
nationalistic thought; the internationalists and cosmopolitans re- 
traced the universalistic thought of all former ages; even the prag- 
matists, the one largely American stream of thought in the twentieth 
century, owed much to the empirical and utilitarian ideologies of 
the uvo preceding centuries. 

The strictly political question which dwarfed all others as the 
twentieth century moved forward was that which Herbert Spencer 
had posed as the Man versus the State. In Spencer’s nineteenth- 
century view it had been the individual man versus the state. As 
seen by the twentieth century, the problem was that and much 
more. It came to be increasingly apparent that the relation of the 
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indiridual man to the state was not separable from that of mankind 
versus the state. It was fully clear, by the middle of the twentieth 
centurv’, that the whole of mankind was headed for some sort of 
collectivism. It also seemed clear, barring some unforeseeable 
reversal of trends, that it would be state collectivism, chiefly if not 
exclusively. The position of the individual man and his ultimate 
fate in the world would hinge upon the collectivistic political system 
to which he belonged and upon its situation in a world of political 
collectivities. The status of the individual in one system of state 
collectivism would not necessarily be the same as in any other; 
but one thing was certain: the circumstances of all men, everywhere, 
would be state-determined, and would be determined by the 
functioning of collectivism on a world-wide, as well as on a state- 
wide, scale. 

Would mankind be state-ridden or state-served? In principle 
there was only one answer to that question. There was no disagree- 
ment on the proposition that the only legitimate function of the 
state is to serve its people and to serv^e mankind in general. But as 
to the type of state most likely or unlikely to fulfill that ideal, there 
was wide and violent disagreement. And there was similar disagree- 
ment as to the methods, processes, and policies of state action most 
suited to realize the general welfare. All twentieth-century political 
theories tended, therefore, to fall into categories determined by 
their author’s partiality toward totalitarianism, Sovietism, or con- 
stitutional democracy — the major state systems of the time. 
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seemed to taEie on a new ana amereni guise, me laier laeoiogies 
may not have fundamentally altered the older doctrines, but in 
many instances they added new twists; and one thing is certain: 
they o-ave twentieth-centur^'^ political thought a new vocabulary 
and a new jargon. Because of them, the student of twentieth- 
century political thought must familiarize himself with the meaning 
of such terms as traditionalism, Social Darwinism, racism, irra- 
ionalism, elitism, pluralism, pragmatism, and syndicalism. 


One of the most influential streams of twentieth-century thought, 
Dne almost too important to be considered merely as a tributary, 
w^'as that w^'hich emanated from the Darwinian theory of evolution. 
There was nothing particularly new in the idea of evolution; that 
idea had been current m the w^orld since the time of the C^reeks, 
and the German idealists, especially Hegel, had given it a central 
their systems. It was not the evolutionism of ^^arwin that 
was revolutionary, but his explanation of how evolution works. 
Previous explanations of the methodology of evolution had been 
vague and not intelligibly related to facts and forces men could see 
in fhe world around them. Darwin’s theory w^as stricdy biological 
and so were his explanations. The struggle for existence, natural 
selection, variation, and the survival of the fittest were processes 
that could be perceived by anyone with half an eye for w’hat was 
going on in organic life, hloreover, Darwin and other biologists 

piled up mountains of evidence showing that they had always been 
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going on and had a definite causal connection with the origin and 
development of biological species. 

As for Darwin himself, his theor\’ was purely biological. He 
made no effort to draw philosophical or sociological inferences. 
But other men did. It was impossible to escape the conclusion 
(though Darwin did not press it) that man himself, on the biological 
side, wns a product of the Daiwinian processes of Evolution and 
was subject to those processes in his future development, \hrtualiy 
all biologists came to that conclusion. Social theorists did not lag 
far behind. Among the leaders \vere Herbert Spencer, the English 
philosopher and man of science, Walter Bagehpt, an English banker 
and WTiter on social subjects, and Ludwig Gumplowicz, an eminent 
Austrian sociologist and university teacher. These and their many 
disciples came to be known as Social Darwinists, because of their 
belief that the social life of man is subject to the same Darwinian 
principles of evolution as his physical life. The work of Spencer, 
Bagehot, and Gumplowicz wns practically all done in the nine- 
teenth centur>^, but the impact of their doctrines carried over with 
great force to the twentieth centur)". 

Although the Social Darwinists disagreed widely among them- 
selves on many points of evolutionary theory and often reached 
widely divergent conclusions, they were in substantial agreement 
on certain basic postulates. All agreed that human society in 
all its forms is the product of some sort of struggle for existence or 
survival; all agreed that the current development of social life 
and institutions is shaped by such a struggle; all agreed that natural 
selection operates in some way to determine survival; all agreed 
that survival is e\idence of special fitness to meet the conditions 
of life; and all agreed that man cannot change the methods of 
evolution, cannot shape social development according to his own 
arbitrary concepts but must get in line with the forces of evolution 
and work with them. In short, the Social Darwinists stood solidly 
for the proposition that the state and all other forms of social 
organization are not something that is made but something that 
grows. Thus they gave scientific aid and comfort to all kinds of 
traditionalism and gradualism. They also stood solidly for the 
proposition that growth is largely shaped and conditioned by the 
vicissitudes of a blind struggle, thus providing a scientific basis for 
irrationalism and anti-intellectualism. They stood together, too. 


;uc proposition that decisive factors in natural seiection arc 
dity and environmentj thus supphing the footing for an aimost 
scriminate eclecticism. 

It acceptance of these basic postulates did not preclude dia- 
icallv ODDOsite conclusions as to their sicmifiranrp 5:1 nd mit- 


stuaents 01 numan Kina, ana mere nave oeen counuess meories 
of racial origins and endless explanations of racial differences. It 
was inevitable that the Darwinian formula should be appropriated 
to such purposes, and it clearly gave better answers than any 
previous doctrine. Anthropologists and ethnologists were able to 
accumulate a vast body of objective facts tending to show that the 
anatomical and other physical differences betvv’een the various 
species of mankind were the result of natural selection. Such marks 
of race as the color of the skin, the texture of the hair, the shape of 
the head, the form of the nose were conceived to be evolutionary 
variations transmissible by heredity. Were there also mental, emo- 
tional, and moral differences likewise transmissible from parents 
to offspring? On this question there was a great dearth of objec- 
tive evidence. But that lack did not deter the theorists at all. 

In the last half of the nineteenth century a number of writers 
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took up the theme that evolution not only has created the races of 
mankind but has made them immutably unequal. The leading 
advocate of this doctrine, and the most influential on subsequent 
racial dogmas, was Count Arthur de Gobineau, a French diplomat 
and man of letters. There were invisible differences between the 
different races of man, according to Gobineau, as well as visible 
ones; and the invisible were by far the more important, because 
they had to do with the qualities of mind, morals, and culture. 
These invisible differences were innate and, of course, hereditary. 
In the struggle for survival, said Gobineau, natural selection had 
endowed each race with permanent characteristics, but the perma- 
nent characteristics of some races were much superior to those of 
other races. At the top of his scale Gobineau placed the white race, 
then the vellow, and lowest of all the black. In like manner he 
classified the subdivisions of the major races, placing the so-called 
Aryans at the head of the white race. Gobineau had much to 
say about the mixture of races. A little mixture of superior racial 
stocks he thought good — likely to contribute to the evolution of 
still better races; but too great a mixture, especially that which 
results in the inundation of a higher race by a lower one, was wholly 
bad. The chief cause of the decline of the great civilizations of the 
past, Gobineau argued, had been racial degeneration caused by 
the dilution of superior stocks by inferior ones. 

The twentieth century saw racism after the style of Gobineau 
grow into a world-wide cult. Shoals of books and essays were 
produced on all phases of the subject. A few were scholarly, scien- 
tific, and usually inconclusive; the great majority, however, were 
purely doctrinaire. Influential schools of racial doctrine arose in 
all countries, but it was in Germany, under the principal tutelage 
of Houston Stewart Chamberlain, that racism came to be most 
closely linked with actual public policy. Chamberlain was an 
Englishman who became a German citizen and married the 
daughter of Richard Wagner, the great composer. Not only was 
Chamberlain an ardent disciple of Gobineau; he became deeply 
imbued with the idea that the Germanic races, particularly those 
resident in modern Germany, had shown themselves to be the 
finest product of racial evolution. He wrote a book ( The Foundations 
of the Nineteenth Century) to prove this point and to set forth at length 
his whole racial philosophy. Probably no other book was more 
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widely read in Germany in the first quarter of the twentieth century. 
It was enthusiastically read and endorsed bv Kaiser Wilhelm li, 

who helped raise a fund to place a copy of it in eveiy" library in the 
country. 

In the main Chamberlain followed Gobineau, though he added 
many special touches of his own. One of these was anti-Semitism. 
Chamberlain’^conceded that the Jews are in some respects a superior 
race, but held that their qualities are so different from those of the 
Germanic peoples and so incompatible with Christian civilization 
that intermarriage with Jews would lead to the decay of the German 
race and of Germart culture. Even the presence of Jews in the 
German population was dangerous. x\nother idea which Chamber- 
lain specially stressed was that the Germanic peoples, by keeping 
themselves racially purer than the Latins and the Slavs, rescued 
civilization from extinction in the chaos following the decay of the 
Roman Empire and became the w^orld^s chief hope for the preser\'a- 
tion and advancement of ci\i.lization. To succeed in this historic 
mission, the German peoples not only must be united but must 
keep their precious Teutonic blood pure and undefiled. 

Chamberlain died in 1926, twenty-seven years after the publica- 
tion of his The Foundations of the Nineteenth Century, In that interval 
he gained a vast following in Germany. A younger group of German 
race theorists, consisting of such figures as Hans Giinther, Eugen 
Fischer, Fritz Lenz, and Alfred Rosenberg, took over his main 
ideas and endeavored to bring them more fully into harmony with 
the newer teachings of biology, anthropology, and ethnolog)^ In 
other countries similar attempts v’ere made to reconcile the basic 
doctrines of Gobineau and Chamberlain with orthodox science. 
Prominent among the writers engaged in tMs enterprise w^ere 
Alfred P. Schultz, Lothrop Stoddard, Madison Grant, Homer Lea, 
and Henry F. Osborn — aU of them Americans. Racism gained 
a large following in England, too, its leading proponents being 
Grant Allen, Isaac Taylor, Lord Charles Beresford, and Cecil 
Rhodes. 

Also spawned by Social Darwinism were the eugenists, a school 
of thinkers and writers devoted to the improvement of the human 
species by the application of sound biological principles. The 
eugenists hold that heredity is the principal factor in the evolution 
both of the human body and of the innate capacities for thought 
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and action which make the difference between superior and inferior 
individuals. Betterment of tlie human species, say the eugenists, 
can come only when men recognize and abide by the laws of 
heredity. Specifically, this means that persons who are physically, 
mentally, or morally defective should not be allowed to reproduce 
their kind. Since there was small likelihood that this could ever 
be effected by voluntaty^ methods, eugenists argued tliat it was not 
only a proper function but a vital duty of the state to make and 
enforce laws which would prevent the breeding of the unfit. 
Eugenic doctrines gained enough momentum in many countries 
to bring about the enactment of laws forbidding the marriage of 
persons afflicted with certain physical and mental. ailments alleged 
to be hereditary, requiring medical examination as a prerequisite 
for marriage, and authorizing the sterilization of habitual criminals 
and persons of low mentality\ Not all of the eugenists were rac- 
ists, but the more doctrinaire racists, especially in Germany, were 
equally doctrinaire eugenists. In eugenics they saw a means of 
giving practical application to their race theories. 

iir 

The idea that feeling, instinct, and intuition are better guides for 
political action than scientific reason was immensely popularized 
by Rousseau in the eighteenth century. It was given a further lift 
in the nineteenth century by the metaphysical idealists, especially 
Hegel, who laid great stress upon unconscious reason, spirit, and 
spiritual insight as bases of understanding. Before the end of the 
nineteenth century this irrationalist trend had gone so far that con- 
scious reason was entirely ruled out of court by many leading think- 
ers, Schopenhauer, an eminent German philosopher, had formu- 
lated the doctrine that the underlying cause of all that takes place 
in the universe and on this earth is will; not conscious, rational 
will, but blind, groping, struggling will. Consciousness, said Scho- 
penhauer, is but a superficial aspect or phase of the all-perva- 
sive and ever-driving energy that constitutes will. As conceived 
by Schopenhauer, will has no definite purpose or goal and moves 
in no comprehensible course; it merely acts, and that is all. Scho- 
penhauer concluded, therefore, that the whole universe, including 
man, must be utterly irrational, and that all attempts to subordinate 
will to what men call reason are foolish. 
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He said that will, as manifested in living things, does 


Nietzsche called this the Will to Power. 


unceasingly to"* overcome whatever opposes them or stands in their 
way and thus gain ever more and more power. And they seek power 
for power’s sake, Nietzsche said; not for good, not for evil, not for 
any reason save to satisfy their insatiate craving for power, Scho- 
penhauer’s theory was pre-Daiwinian; but Nietzsche was familiar 
with the evolutionism of Darwin and blended it in with his theorv" 
oi 


may provide for universal suffrage, equality before the law, and 
individual rights. The masses never can govern, never can be 
organized so that they can govern, hlinorities can be so orga niz ed, 
and are. They gain and hold power over the masses, not by force, 
but by adroitly manipulating the vanities, prejudices, and self - 
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interest of the many. Mosca thought that the ruling class seldom 
is solidly united^ but is divided into segments or sections which 
struggle for pre-eminence in the state. It is through participation 
in this struggle that individuals and groups attain positions of 
power in the state. Although the basic motivation of every ruling 
class or group is pre-eminence and power, |Mosca said this is n ever 
openly admitted. O n the contrary, each ruling class or group has a 
‘Apolitical formula” by whic^ it strives t o jus tify its aspirations or 
its actual exercise of power A This formula usually is a platitudinous 
principle or ideal such as divine right, social contract, popular will, 
democracy, socicd justice. Some ruling classes tend, he said, to be 
liberal and others autocratic, depending on the factors conditioning 
their tenure of power and the formula used to vindicate it. Mosca 
himself favored a democratic regime, because he thought it obliged 
the ruling class to be more moderate and more altruistic. 

(Michels’ doctrine of the “iron law of oligarchy” was based on the 
fact, which he said was confirmed by all studies of human society, 
that organization is both universal and indispensable. Without 
organization, society not only cannot function but cannot even 
exist, and this is conspicuously true of political society. To under- 
stand how social and political systems really work, we must study 
the phenomena of organization. Michels said that organization 
necessarily requires leadership and that leadership always falls 
into the hands of the few. This is just as tme in churches, business 
concerns, labor unions, and other voluntary organizations, said 
Michels, as in the state; and just as true in democratic as in non- 
democratic societies. A society may be perfectly democratic in 
concept and purpose, but, he declared, it can never be democratic 
in operation. The mechanics of organization make democratic 
operation impossible. In large groups and societies, Michels 
pointed out, the operation of the organization becomes a specialized 
activity, and those having a special interest in that kind of thing 
or a special talent for it take it in hand. Hence there arises within 
every social organization a leadership of the minority. This leader- 
ship nominally may represent the majority and be regarded as its 
servant, but Michels was positive that it is never so in fact. The 
majority never has as good means of controlling its leadership as 
the leadership has of controlling the majority. This is because the 
leaders, if they stand together, invariably can control the financial 
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and disciplinary parts of the organization. With these the leader- 
ship can always win any sti'uggle with the rank and file of the 
orsranization. 

O 

Pareto undertook a systematic presentation of the science of 
society from the irrationalist point of viewn Logical or rational 
conduct, he said, is that motivated by a deliberately held purpose 
or goal which 4s pursued by means appropriate to the end. Non- 
losfical or irrational conduct, on the contrar\% consists of actions 
having no conscious motivation, or no feasible goal, or employing 
means not suited to the attainment of a possible end. Pareto de- 
voted a large portion of his great wnrk, The Mind and Society^ to data 
tending to show" that the actions w"hich take place in political so- 
ciety are more largely irrational than rational. Then he proceeded 
to a close examination of irrational conduct. His studies led him to, 
the conclusion that irrational conduct is mainly determined by 
certain constant factors (''nuclei’’ or "residues”) w"hich change 
very little from age to age and certain variable factors ("deriva- 
tives”) which are highly changeable. In Pareto’s opinion the 
constants are far more determinative than the variables. Indeed, 
the variables, on careful analysis, are usually found to be nothing 
more than verbal constructs — doctrines, dogmas, creeds, principles, 
and the like — ^which men use to rationalize their irrational be- 
ha\tior. The constants are so deeply instinctive that men seldom 
realize how fully they control human conduct. Among the con- 
stants mentioned by Pareto are the instinct for combinations and 
systems, the need for individual conformity with the group, the per- 
sistence of groups and group ideologies, the innate tendency of all 
individuals to guard and preser\"e those social conditions which they 
identify with their own existence and interests, the urge for outward 
expression of people’s inner feelings about socisJ. conditions, and 
the prevailing ideas and conventions about sex. 

Every social system, said Pareto, is the scene of constant turmoil 
and struggle, excited by the necessity of choosing courses of action 
which will have utility in promoting the internal welfare of the 
community and in increasing its strength in competition with other 
communities. These issues are never settled by logical processes, 
Pareto contended, but by the abiding power of the social residues 
expressed, as a rule, through the elite classes of the community. 
Every society, according to Pareto, is made up of classes. At the 
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bottom there is the great mass of people; next above is the middle 
class; at the top are the very" few, who are the elite. Pareto was not 
referring to economic stratification alone; he contended that there 
is a lower class, middle class, and an elite for religion, science, art, 
government, and, in truth, for every kind of human activity. The 
elites determine the character of the society — the political elite its 
government, the economic elite its commerce and industry, the 
religious elite its faith, the scientific elite its technical achievement, 
and so on. One of the most important aspects of the social proc- 
ess, as seen by Pareto, is what he termed the circulation of the 
elites. For reasons such as death, loss of wealth, inability to keep 
abreast of change, decline of skill, and failure in competition, 
every elite class is constantly losing members; but there is also a 
constant pressure upward from members of the lower classes 
striving to hoist themselves into the elites. In a perfectly free 
society, said Pareto, this would result in a free and constant circula- 
tion of the elites. But no society is perfectly free; all are made 
more or less rigid and resistant to change by the social ‘Residues.” 
Consequently the equilibrium of every society is subject to greater 
or less disturbance all the time by reason of the forces working for 
the freer circulation of the elites and those resisting it. If the rigidity 
of the social system is so great that circulation of the elites is seriously 
impeded, violence is likely to occur. 

Twentieth-century pragmatism often has been viewed as merely 
a more recent version of utilitarianism. It does have utilitarian 
characteristics, but in one respect it stands in sharp contrast with 
the utilitarianism of the nineteenth century. The utilitarianism of 
Bentham and his disciples was wholly rationalistic, whereas the 
pragmatism of James, Bergson, and Dewey proceeds on a footing 
of irrationalism and Social Darwinism. The pragmatists have been 
highly critical of all philosophies of determinism. They deny the 
possibility of discovering any body of fixed and invariable laws 
which predetermine all that takes place in the universe, in this 
world, and in the affairs of mankind. Hence they also deny the 
possibility of solving the problems of mankind by strictly ration- 
alistic methods. The pragmatist view is that the universe including 
all that pertains to man is inconceivably complex and unintelligible, 
being made so by the fact that free will and chance are just as 
weighty factors in what occurs as inflexible law. Accordingly the 
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part in political affairs, and would refuse to cooperate with the 
state in any way. Using the general strike as its principal weapon, 
this organization would destroy the state and set up a new social 
system composed of autonomous economic groups. 

Social classes, according to Sorel's theory, are differentiated 
as much by dissimilarity of cultures as by economic distinctions. 
Each class, he said, separately evolves its own peculiar social 
characteristics, its own ethics, its own most effective modes of 
action. Each strives to impose its own social system upon the 
others. The propertied class uses the territorial state for this pur- 
pose. By military force or electoral manipulations it gains control 
of the state and uses it to dominate the working class. It is no ad- 
vantage for the workers to wrest the state from the bourgeoisie, 
he insisted; because the state, though useful to the bourgeoisie, is 
entirely unsuited to proletarian rule. 

To insure real proletarian rule, said Sorel, the workers must re- 
place the state with a social system adapted to the special qualities 
of their own class. The cardinal principle to be followed in forming 
such a social system was grouping according to economic function. 
Workers in each category of economic enterprise should be affiliated 
in self-governing syndicates or unions, not merely to battle for 
higher wages, shorter hours, and better working conditions, but to 
manage and administer the industry as their very own. This scheme 
of industrial self-government, Sorel maintained, would eliminate the 
central political organization through which bourgeois tyranny is 
imposed, and, by giving the workers free control of their own func- 
tion in society, would stimulate their creative and productive 
faculties and thus would foster higher industrial efficiency. 

The correct weapon of revolution for the proletarians, Sorel con- 
tended, was the general strike. He was sure that this mode of 
revolution was clearly indicated in the writings of Marx. Sorel 
pointed out that Marx had explained that the proletarian revolu- 
tion, though working an irrevocable transformation in society, 
would be necessarily predicated on technological continuity. 
Only the general strike, said Sorel, could accomplish such a pro- 
found social change without interruption of the technological 
processes of industry. The workmen would lay down their tools, 
paralyze the capitalist system, win their victory, assume control of 
all industries, and then start anew, with the syndicalist system, at 
the precise point where capitalism left off. 
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st3.tc ownership rnici opGr3,tioii of the menus of productioii nnd 
distribution would throw everything into the hands of professional 
politicians and bureaucrats who, as a ruling class, would exploit the 
masses as unconscionably as their former capitalist masters. This 
result might be avoided, the guild socialists contended, by the 
deconcentration of social organization, placing each of the major 
activities of society in an autonomous and democratically governed 
group somew’hat analogous to the trade guilds of the hdiddle Ages. 
Under such a guild system the political state would survive only 
as an interlocking and adjusting organ as between the several 
guilds. Hence the guild socialists argued that the state should be 
deprived of its sovereignty and reduced to a status of equality with 
the guilds, but they were unable to agree among themselves as to the 
precise role of the state in the guild system. 

All recognized the need of some central institution to look after 
social needs exterior to the proposed guild associations and to 
reconcile and adjust the differences of these bodies. But whether it 
should be independent of them or interrelated with them, have 
authority over them or divide authority with them, be all-powerful 
in some matters and entirely powerless in others, they could not 
decide. Two broad schools of opinion developed. The more 
consistently pluralistic, whose leading spokesman perhaps was 
Cole, held that sovereignty should be entirely extinguished and the 
state reduced to the position of a coordinate functional group with . 
only the power necessary to perform its particular social function. 
The other school, of which Hobson was the leading representative, 
held that the state must continue as the residuary source of author- 
ity, the final arbiter of social conflicts, and the special warden of the 
interests of the individual as a citizen apart from his interests as a 
guild member, but should, while holding its sovereignty in reserve, 
delegate most of its active functions and powers to the guilds. 

/The pluralists concentrated their attention on the problem of 
sovereignty. Some of them were also guild socialists, but the leading 
_ exponents of pluralism (e.g., A. F. Bentley in the United States, 
A. D. Lindsay and Ernest Barker in England, Leon Duguit in 
France, and Hugo Krabbe in Holland) were not much concerned 
with socialism. The pluralistic doctrine owes its name to the 
central contention of its adherents, namely, that social authority is 
not, and from the nature of social institutions and processes can- 
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but does incalculable harm in obstructing the evolution of society 
along more natural and beneficial lines. The pluralists, like the 
guild socialists^ did not find it easy to dispose of the political state. 
They argued that if it were denuded of its pretensions to sovereignty 
and reduced to its proper status, a natural regeneration of society 
would quickly follow. ^ Even if they had been whoUy right on 
every point, their case had no chance in the realm of practical 
politics in the first half of the tw'entieth centulq^ The two world 
wars so enormously’magnified the need for potent general authority 
that state functions and powers were everywhere enlarged at the 
expense of other social groups, and the sovereignty of the state 
became more absolute than ever before. 

But the theoretical arguments of the pluralists did not go un- 
■challenged. Many notable political thinkers came to the defense 
of the monistic doctrine of sovereignty. Conspicuous among these 
were Willoughby, Coker, and Di ckinson. Did the pluralists seri- 
ously propose, they inquired, to do away with all unity of authority 
and unif ormity of law in a great society? If so, how would they 
prevent dangerous and destructive conflicts between divergent or 
rival interest-groups? How would they deal with the explosive 
differences which inevitably arise within such groups as well as 
between them? Would religion be less sectarian in a pluralistic 
society, labor less schismatic, professional groups less factional; 
would capital and labor be less antagonistic, the agrarian interest 
less aggressive, or other class or group lines ^ess sharply drawn? And 
how would the pluralists assure to each of their proposed functional 
bodies the security and autonomy necessary to its existence as a 
separate entity? How would they provide it the means to attain 
its own ends but not ends hostile to the welfare of society as a whole? 
And how would fliey maintain national independence and carry 
on foreign relations? Pluralists found such questions very difficult 
to answer satisfactorily. 

Not content with the mere refutation of pluralistic theories, 
monistic thinkers proceeded to restate the theory of sovereignty, 
rasring aside much of the confusing and misleading verbiage which 
had accumulated since the time of Bodin. ' Discarding all fictions 
and abstractions relative to sovereignty, these modem disciples 
of Bodin and Hobbes undertook to get down to simple facts. It 
is a fact, they asserted, that an organized social whole presupposes a 
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century scholars and writers whose ideas made substsmtial con- 
tributions to the main currents of political thought. This was 
conspicuously true of the social psychologists and sociologists, 
The social psychologists sought to discover the whys and wherefores 



behavior from their considerations. Most of the social psychologists 
came to the conclusion that conscious reason has less to do with 


shaping human behavior than emotions, impulses, and instincts. 
Thus they were all in some degree irrationalists. Indeed, most of 
the social psychologists did not credit man with much ability to 
think rationally and objectively in social matters even though he 
might make a deliberate and determined effort to do so. Social 
life, they thought, has shaped the unconscious mind of man into 
fixed patterns which cause him to act before he thinks and to em- 
ploy reason to justify his actions. It becomes next to impossible 
for him to escape from, the “instincts of the herd,^’ “the pressure 
of the group,” “the mass mind,” etc. The social psychologists did 
not deny that many of the behavior patterns imposed by social life 
are altruistic, moral, and good; but they said that many are just 
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the opposite, and that none of them are rational and none can be 
changed by rational processes. As to the betterment of human 
society, most of the social psychologists placed their faith, if they 
had any, in the group, especially the state, rather than the indi- 
vidual. Some of them believed that social evolution ultimately 
might produce societies in which the conditioning of the uncon- 
scious mind would tend more to good than evil; seme even went 
so far as to hold that intelligent leadership by the educated few 
might result in the acceptance of social and political devices and 
processes which would largely counteract the irrationalism of the 
masses. 

r 

The sociologists did much to clarify our knowledge of the origin 
and development of the state, showing that it is not and never has 
'been a special creation. The rise of the state from pre-political 
society was shown to be a continuous evolutionary process, and the 
sociologists made an important contribution by carefully analyzing 
this process and describing its principal factors. More than any 
other group of thinkers, the sociologists stressed the point, and 
backed it with an impressive array of facts, that the state in action 
is not an aggregation of individuals but a coagulum of inter- 
est groups which sometimes cooperate for the common good but 
more often vie with one another in the furtherance of their spe- 
cial interests. Consequently, the sociologists have looked upon the 
process of government as essentially a group struggle and have 
insisted that political institutions which do not provide appropriate 
means of adjusting group conflicts are seriously defective. In 
their studies of social control the sociologists further emphasized 
the group composition of political society and pointed out that con- 
trol through the instrumentality of the state must reckon with such 
long-established group controls as customs, folkways, and mores. 
The sociologists gave much attention to the question of the province 
of the state in human affairs. On this question their views ranged 
all the way from anarchism to total collectivism, but the majority 
took the relativist position that there is no inflexible principle by 
which the proper role of the state can be determined. The facts of 
social evolution seemed to point to the conclusion, in the judgment 
of most sociologists, that the degree and character of state inter- 
ference and control must depend on the circumstances existing in a 
society at a particular time. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 
THE FASCIST STATE 

I 

P LATO would have liked the term “totalitarian state/’ and 
could have made good use of it. It expresses more tersely 
and realistically than any phrase of his own coining the 
ancient idea of the all-absorbing and all-transcending body politic. 
Greece and Rome were familiar with that concept, though none of 
their political theorists carried the apotheosis of the state to such 
fantastic extremes as the modern Fascists and Nazis. Greek political 
thought, and to a less extent Roman political thought, enfolded the 
individual so completely within the community that the idea of 
individual rights against the state never gained a firm foothold. 

That idea was of slow growth, and did not come of age until 
near the end of the eighteenth century. But when it finally matured, 
it swept the old idea of the authoritarian state into the background. 
Individual liberty became the popular shibboleth of the nineteenth 
century; and political theory, both conservative and liberal, was 
largely applied to the task of forging constitutional limitations upon 
authority. There were notable nineteenth-century exceptions, 
however. There was Fichte, for example, and his idea of freedom 
through state compulsion to follow the path of the Universal. 
There was Hegel and his idealization of the state as the crowning 
embodiment of the Zeitgeist^ the absolute of absolutes wrought by the 
inscrutable hand of History, supreme beyond all question. There 
was also Treitschke and his lyric nationalism, and there was Marx 
with his scheme of using the all-powerful state as an instrument of 
class war. And there were also philosophical idealists like Green 
whose trust in the leviathan state reflected a wish for an irresistible 
agency of social reform. 

By the dawn of the twentieth century a vigorous revival of the 
old idea of the paramount state was clearly in prospect. It was 
bound to come, because the problems of economic nationalism were 
inexorably forcing the state in all parts of the world to assume the 
responsibility of supreme custodian of the general welfare. That it 

arrived in the first quarter of the twentieth century was largely 
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'""due to World War I and the continuing maladjustments of social 
and economic life following thereafter, During the wsr pHtnoiic 
sentiment and military necessity extinguished dissent, suspended 
normal rights and liberties, and invested the state with almost un- 
limited jurisdiction over the affairs of its subjects. After the war, 
despite all efforts to get back to '^normalcy,’’ strong government 
was needed in piany countries in order to avert a complete collapse 
of the social order. Italy was one of those countries. In the four 
years immediately following the wax the feeble parliamentary" 
regime of Italy did nothing but stumble from one grave crisis to 
another. The Fascist Party stood in violent protest against this 
condition. 

II 

m 

During the Fascist regime the twenty-eighth of October was the 
grandest of red-letter days in the Italian calendar of anniversaries. 
On that day, 1922, M ussolini’s Black Shirts moved upon Rome and 
inaugurated die Fascist Revolution. That sublime event, in fascist 
ideology, marked the beginning of the most significant and glorious 
era of Italian history; a turning point, indeed, of incalculable im- 
portance not for the Italian people alone, but for the entire world. 
Twenty-two years and six months later, almost to the day, Mussolini 
was put to death by a firing squad of his own people, and Italy 
was in ruins. But the inglorious downfall of Italian Fascism was by 
no means a true measure of the importance of the fsiscist movement 
or of the durability of fascist ideologies. The latter certainly con- 
stitute the most influential political thinking to come out of Italy 
since Machiavelli; and the fascist movement did not die wdth the 
defeat of Italy in World War II. There was fascism among Ital/ s 
conquerors as well as among her allies, and there is much of it still 

alive in the world. 

The coup d’etat of the Fascist Party in Italy was not truly a revo- 
lution. It was a bid for power by a militant minority, efficiendy 
organized, adequately financed, ably led, and unscrupulously de- 
termined to impose its will upon the nation. It succeeded as much 
by virtue of the flabbiness of the opposition as by reason of its 
own positive qualities, On its way to power it had no constructive 
program, no consistent body of principles. The only thing it une 
quivocallv promised was to rescue the country from the then im- 
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minent menace of bolshevism. What it would offer as an alter- 
native to bolshevism or to the anemic parliamentary system which 
it proposed to dislodge was not made clear. Nor did the frightened 
financiers, industrialists, and professional people who rallied to its 
support concern themselves overmuch with that. As always with 
the panic-stricken, they preferred to risk dangers unknown to those 
that loomed before their eyes. , 

Once installed in power, the first concern of the Fascist regime 
was to consolidate its position and perpetuate itself in office. There 
was litde time for philosophical speculations. But, as the business of 
destroying democratic Italy went forward and the outlines of the 
new order became more definite, the practical value of philosophic 
indoctrination became increasingly apparent. Thereupon, the Fas- 
cist leaders, including Mussolini himself, set about the construc- 
tion of a body of political theory to explain and justify their seizure 
of power, and to serve as an authentic elucidation for the people of 
Italy and for the world. Mussolini, a former journalist, addressed 
himself to this task with much ardor and was one of the most 
prolific expounders of fascist theory. The most noteworthy theore- 
ticians, in addition to the voluble Benito, were two university 
professors who became officeholders in the new r6gime. These were 
Alfredo Rocco, onetime professor of law at the University of Padua 
and later minister of justice under Mussolini, and Giovanni Gentile, 
famed as the outstanding Hegelian philosopher of Italy and minister 
of education from 1922 to 1924. 

Before coming into power the Fascists had professed a high 
disdain for theory; their cause needed no theoretical justification. 
They were not, they said, theorists but men of action, and action 
is always its own best justification. When they changed their minds 
about the importance of theory, they found themselves in need of 
ideas that could be woven together to form a systematic politiccd 
philosophy. It was much easier and also more expedient to take 
ideas from other men than to originate ideas of their own. And 
there was no dearth of ideas to serve their needs. It was simply a 
matter of turning to the books and taking what they wanted. 

To trace all of the sources of the political philosophy now known 
as fascism is not easy. It is a compound of many ingredients which 
’ liave been blended together with great ingenuity. We can perceive, 
among others, borrowings from Machiavelli, Hobbes, Fichte, 
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Hegel, Treitschl^e, Nietzsche, Marx, Sorel, Mosca, Schopenhauer, 
Bergson, James, and Pareto. Consistency, if we are to believe 
the authors of this philosophy, is not one of its \irtues, nor per- 
manence, either. Their aim, they say, is not a consistent theory but 
a practical one; not an abiding theory^, but a progressive one.^ The 
fascist theory of to-day, said Mussolini, is for to-day alone. '‘We \ 
do not believe, ’ he declared, "in dogmatic programmes, in that | 
kind of rigid frame which is supposed to contain and sacrifice 

the changeable, changing, and complex realitv" We permit 

ourselves the luxury of being aristocrats and democrats, conser\’a- j 
tives and progressives, reactionaries and revolutionaries, legali- 
tarians and illegalifarians, according to circumstances of time, 
place, and environment in a word, of the history^ in which we axe \ 
constrained to live and act.’’ ^ 


said Mussolini, is "the universal conscience and will 
of man in his historical existence.” Enlarging on this concept, he 
added: 


For ^us Fascists, the State is not merely a guardian, preoccupied 
solely with the duty of assuring the personal safety of the citizens; nor is 
it an organization with purely material aims, such as to guarantee a 
certain level of well-being and peaceful conditions of life; for a mere 
coimcil of administratioii would be sufficient to realize such objects. 
Nor is it a purely political creation, divorced from all contact with the 
complex material reality which makes up the life of the individual and 
the life of the people as a whole. The State, as conceived of and as 
created by Fascism, is a spiritual and moral fact in Itself, since its 
political, juridical and economic organization of the nation is a con- 
crete thing: and such an organization must be in its origins and de- 
velopment a manifestation of the spirit. The State is the guarantor of 
security both internal and external, but it is also the custodian and 
transmitter of the spirit of the people, as it has grouin up through the 
centuries in language, in customs and in faith. And the State is not 
only a Kving reality of the present, it is also linked with the past and 
above all with the future, and thus transcending the brief limits of 
individual life, it represents the immanent spirit of the nation. The 
forms in which States express themselves may change, but the necessity 
for such forms is eternal. It is the State which educates its citizens in 
civic virtue, gives them a consciousness of their mission and welds them 
into unity; harmonizing their various interests through justice, and 
transmitting to future generations the mental conquests of science, of 
art, of law and the solidarity of humanity. It leads men from primitive 

^ Quoted in H. Finer, MtissolinVs Italy (New York, 1935), pp. 17-18. 
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tribal life to that highest expression of human power which is Empire: 
it links up through the centuries the names of those of its members 
who have died for its existence and in obedience to its laws, it holds up 
the memory of the leaders who have increased its territory and the 
geniuses who have illumined it with glory as an example to be fol- 
lowed by future generations. When the conception of the State de- 
clines, and disunifying and centrifugal tendencies prevail, whether of 
individuals or of particular groups, the nations where such phenomena 
appear are in their decline.” ^ 

This essentially Hegelian conception of the state was likewise 
espoused by Rocco, who, in a notable address entitled The Political 
Doctrine of Fascism^ styled the state a ^'spiritual inheritance of ideas 
and sentiments which each generation receives from those preceding 
and hands down to the following generation. ; . . ^ Repudiating 

what he called the “mechanical or atomistic” conception of the 
state as a mere instrument whereby individuals may attain their 
ends, Rocco claimed for the fascist state a perfect synthesis of the 
community and the individual, from which a nation would receive 
“a life and scope which transcend the scope and life of the indi- 
viduals identifying themselves with the history and finalities of the 
uninterrupted series of generations.” ^ Gentile expressed the same 
idea in his essay on The Philosophic Basis of Fascism^ where he spoke 
of the state and the individual as “inseparable terms of a necessary 
synthesis.” 

One thing is made clear by all of this word-weaving, namely, 
that no such thing as inalienable individual rights can exist in a 
fascist state. The unimaginative mind may have difficulty in 
viewing the state as a mystic continuity of spirit bodied forth in 
the dynamics of history, may fail to understand why such a purely 
abstract construct, such a verbal fiction, should be the Alpha and 
Omega of man’s earthly sojourn; but that it signifies the utter sub- 
mergence of the individual would seem to be self-evident. Yet 
fascist writers have insisted that the individual is not swallowed up 
in the fascist state or shorn of liberty. If you agree with their con- 
cepts of individualism and liberty, they have a point to argue. From 

^B. Mussolini, The Political and Social Doctrine of Fascism (Day to Day Pamphlets, 
No. 18, 1933), pp. 21-22. 

® See International Conciliation Pamphlet Mo. 223 (Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, 1926). 

3 Ibid, 

^Foreign Affairs, Vol. vi (January, 1928), pp. 290-304, 



in a regiment is not diminished but rather increased by the number 
of his comrades. The Fascist State organizes the nation, but leaves 
a sufficient margin of liberty to the individual: the latter is deprived 
of all useless and possibly harmful freedom, but retains what is 
essential; the deciding power in this question cannot be the indi- 
vidual, but the State alone/’ ^ Gentile asserted that true liberty is 
realized only in a fascist state. The state, he maintained, is not 
'^an entity hovering in the air over the heads of its citizens. It is 
one with the personality of the citizens. . . . Fascism has its own 
solution of the paradox of liberty and authority. The authority of 
the State is absolute. It does not compromise, it does not bargain, 
it does not surrender any portion of its field to other moral or re- 
ligious principles which may interfere with the individual con- 

^ Internationd Conciliation Pamphlet No. 22S, p. 4. 

2 B. Mussolinij op. cit., p. 24. 
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science. But on the other hand, the State becomes a reality only 
in the consciousness of its individuals. And the Fascist corporative 
State supplies a representative system more sincere and more in 
touch with realities than any other previously devised and is 
therefore freer than the old liberal State. ^ 

Now we catch the meaning of fascist freedom. There is freedom 
in the fascist state, but it is collective, not individual, freedom. The 
supremacy of the state rests upon the same old cornerstone of 
absolutism that Hobbes laid down in the seventeenth century, the 
theory of individual self-realization through subjection to sovereign 
authority. In one particular, however, the fascists disavowed 
Hobbes. The trenchant old royalist of Malmsbury did not exclude 
the possibility of a sovereign parliament or assembly, but fascist 
vyriters have ridiculed the very thought of such a thing. The masses, 
according to them, can have neither the moral nor the legal right of 
self-government. Mussolini put it this way: 

'Tascism combats the whole complex system of democratic ideology, 
and repudiates it, whether in its theoretical premises or in its practical 
application. Fascism denies that the majority, by the simple fact 
that it is a majority, can direct human society; it denies that numbers 
alone can govern by means of a periodical consultation, and it affirms 
the immutable, beneficial, and fruitful inequa^^^^^ which 

can never be permanendy levelled through the mere operation of a 
mechanical process such as universal suffrage. The democratic regime 
may be defined as from time to time giving the people the illusion of 
sovereignty, while the real effective sovereignty lies in the hands of 
other concealednnd irresponsible forces.’’ ^ 

From this attack on majority rule, which resounds with the 
teachings of Mosca, Michels, and Pareto, Mussolini turned to 
democracy as he thought it should be. True democracy, he af- 
firmed, is qualitative and not quantitative, and is to be achieved by 
being actuated among the people through the conscience and will 
of a few or even of one alone. This was not an argument for the 
old-fashioned kind of aristocracy, but for the rule of the politically 
elite. In every society, according to the elitist theory, there is a 
class of persons uniquely fitted to govern; a class of persons endowed 
with the special talents and moral attributes necessary to govern 
the state. Just as some persons have a special aptitude for painting, 

^ Foreign Affairs, Vol. vi, pp. 300—304- 
^B. Mussolini, op. cit., p. 14. 
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music, science, or some other vocation, so the politically elite have 
a special aptitude for government. Nature, so the theor\’ runs, ob- 
viously has intended the politically elite to rule; it is iheir special 
function in the social system, and is not the function of any other 
class. For this reason the politically elite have not only the right 
but the solemn duty to govern the state. WTien the affairs of state 
are in the hands of the politically elite, the people whi have the 
best government possible; every man will be doing his proper job 
in the social system; and thus true democracy, the democracy of 
quality, will be achieved. 

But how are these politically gifted persons to be discovered, 
sifted from the mass "of people, and elevated to office? Plato, the 
forefather of all elitist theorists, had a lot of trouble with that prob- 
lem;jDUt it did not stump Mussolini and Company at all. They 
had an answer and a method right on tap for instant use. The 
elite who would nile the fascist state would not be designated and 
placed in office by any of the faulty methods of the past; not by 
heredity, not by direct or indirect popular election, not by parlia- 
mentary manipulation, but by the consecrated labors of the Fascist 
Party. Gentile sounded the keynote when he spoke of the Fascist 
Party as the “conscience of the State.’’ In practice that came to 
mean that the party monopolized the state — set its policies, made 
itslaws, and administered its affairs. The party and the ruling 
elite were one and the same. The original Fascist! were held to 
have shown themselves to be the political elite of the nation; that 
was the reason they were able to overcome all opposition and climb 
to power. The party would continue to contain all of the true elite, 
because, unlike liberal or democratic parties, it would not open its 
membership to all comers. On the contrary, its membership would 
be restricted, carefully recruited and screened, rigorously trained 
and disciplined. The selective process would reach down to the 
unspoiled youth of the nation, singling out the most likely for a long 
period of education and training. Thus the unfit, the non-elite, 
would be weeded out, and those finally admitted to full membership 
in the party would unquestionably be those best fitted to rule. 

Thus the party both supplies the governing class from generation 
to generation and is the governing class at all times. In Italy, mem- 
bership in the Fascist Party gave admission to a hierarchy parallel- 
ing the governmental machine and completely dominant over it. 
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The leader of the party was also the head of the government; the 
grand council of the party was the supreme assembly of the state. 
All public offices from the lowest to the highest were reserved 
for party members; all competing parties were outlawed and 
liquidated. 

Being the missionary arm of the totalitarian state and also its 
palace guard, the ruling party, according to fascist 4octrine, must 
be an absolutely ascendant institution like the state itself. It must 
not be expected to stoop to the baseness of ordinary electoral 
competition, for its function is not to compete with other groups for 
popular favor but to serve as trustee for the nation. There can 
be only one party of such exalted character. To subject such a 
party to the corrupting vicissitudes of electoral competition would 
be to sacrifice its uniqueness and destroy its special capacity 
for national service. For that reason electoral contests between the 
ruling party and other parties must not be allowed. Elections (if 
any) must not be struggles for power, but referenda on alternatives 
proposed by the elite party. The people may properly be allowed 
to choose between proposals or candidates presented by the party, 
but not to choose between parties. 

The real nature of the fascist political system is thus made 
perfectly clear and simple. i:ts name is dictatorship. But fascist 
theorists have studiously shurmeT the name while praising the 
thing itself. As the Fascist grand seignior, Mussolini was called 
il Duce (the Leader) ; as ruler of Italy his title was il Capo del Governo 
(the Head of the Government). These softening titles fooled no 
one. In Italy and elsewhere everybody could see the truth of the 
situation. Hence the vast concern of fascist theory with the ra- 
tionalization of one-man power. There was, however, nothing 
particularly new or subtle in the fascist utterances on this ancient 
subject. Fascist writers railed at great length about the imbecility 
and ineptitude of parliamentary institutions; and then announced, 
as though it were a new discovery, that successful government 
requires vigor, clear-sightedness, singleness of purpose, dignity, 
distinction, self-conclusiveness, and various other qualities com- 
monly associated with effective executive action. Assuming these 
qualities to be all-essential and also that a division of power in- 
hibits them, fascist theorists concluded that all power must be 
concentrated in one person. But to the man thus exalted they 
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impute the character not of a despot but of a demigod who per- 
sonifies the state itself and voices its all-comprehending will. 

Sieyes, laying down principles for the framing of a constitution 
for the Consulate in France in 1799, uttered this dictum: ^'ISo one 
should hold office except with the confidence of the governed, and. 
no one should be appointed to office by those he has to govern. 
Confidence should come from below, authority from above/’ 
Fascism heartily agrees and has put this principle to worh under the 
name of the principle of leadership. The main idea is that the 
masses as such can think and act only through leaders, which is 
doubtless true, that they are incapable of choosing their own best 
leaders, which is a highly debatable point; that the leadership of the 
political elite realizes and reflects the most exalted spiritual and 
moral qualities of the nation, a point not capable of definitive proofs 
and that it is the highest civic duty of every private citizen and 
every official to yield unquestioning loyalty to his leaders according 
to rank, the national leader being entitled to the highest confidence 
and deference of all. 

The fascist literature of Italy dealt quite fulsomely with the 
corporative system of state organization. As finally shaped out by 
the Corporation Act of 1934, this plan organized the life of the 
nation on a politico-economic basis. Local workers were grouped 
into workers’ syndicates and local employers into employers’ syn- 
dicates; these in turn were linked together in provincial federa- 
tions of workers’ and employers’ syndicates; and the provincial 
federations were finally joined in national federations and con- 
federations. These were organized into twenty-tw^o national 
co rporations o f workers’ and employers’ syndicates, each corpora- 
tion having a council made up of representatives the component 
workers’ and employers’ federations. The twenty-two corporation 
councils sitting together constituted the National Council of 
Corporations, which had vast power in the regulation and control 
of commercial and industrial matters. The central coxnmittee of 
the National Council included not only federation representatives 
but the secretary of the Fascist Party and all of the Fascist ministers 
of state. The Head of the Gk)vemment (Mussolini) was also head 
of the Ministry of Corporations and thus stood at the apex of the 
organized economic life of the country as well as at the head of its 
political institutions. 
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The great virtue of the corporative system, according to fascist 
theorv^ was that it effected a perfect reconciliation of capitalism 

and proletarianism, thus creating a truly organic state. It was 
said of the corporative plan that it brought the individual into 
relation with the state through his economic status and interests, 
thus making citizenship mean something actual and vital; whereas 
in other systems citizenship was said to be merely a political ab- 
straction, assuming a civic individuality which did not in fact exist. 
Of course the corporative idea was merely syndicalism in fascist 
clothing. It was far removed from the anti-capitalistic, anti-politi- 
cal syndicalism of Sorel, whose disciple Mussolini once was; nor did 
it follow the free, democratic syndicalism proposed by the guild 
socialists. It was, nevertheless, an ingenious scheme of industrial 
^and political regimentation built around the syndicalist idea of 
Ifunctional groups. 

In one respect, however, fascism remained true to its Sorelian 
heritage. It gloried in the doctrine of violence. Sorel extolled 
violence not merely as an effective weapon of class warfare, but as a 
stimulant 
t ies which 

its way to justified its violent tactics as practically 

and morally necessary to the success of a sacred cause. After achiev- 
ing power, it defended the continued resort to violence as an essen- 
tial prophylactic and disciplinary regimen requisite not alone for 
the protection of the state but for the realization of the exalted 
purposes for which the state was said to exist. Not only in internal 
affairs was violence espoused as a virtue, but in international rela- 
tions as well. "^'War alone,’" said Mussolini, '^brings up to its highest 
tension all human energy and puts the stamp of nobility upon the 
peoples who have the courage to meet it. All other trials are sub- 
stitutes, which never really put men into the position where they 
have to make the great decision — the alternative of life or death. 
Thus a doctrine which is founded upon this harmful postulate of 
peace is hostile to Fascism.” ^ Mussolini made the ‘^‘^great decision” 
for himself and for Italy, and the alternative turned out to be 
death — ^for him, for his regime, and possibly for his country; but 
not, at least not yet, for his philosophy. 

Fascism from the beginning has been loud in its opposition to 

IB, Mussolini, op^ city p. 11. 



from it. It had just what they wanted to conceal the real inward- 
ness of their designs. It sugarcoated raw power with a mystical 
idealism; it supplied a moral justification for violence; it exploited 
patriotism to the limit; it subtly rationalized minority rule; it cap- 
italized the widespread fear of communism and the equally wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with democracy and laissezfaire; it offered the 
masses a new religion with a new god to worship. Because of these 
qualities the fascist cult remains a potent force in the world, not- 
withstanding: the annihilation of fascist states in World War II. 
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CHAPTER XXXII 
THE NAZI STATE 


P®® f™lHE Nazi State skwocketed to world power and pliimmeted 
I to annihilation even more spectacularly than its Italian coun- 
terpart. Barely twelve years interv^ened between the time 
Hitler took the chancellorship of Germany and the day of final 
reckoning for him and the Third Reich. Hitler’s Germanw like 

Mussolin i's JMy.x,.Ams^a^tOLtal^ The two had 

much in common ideologically as w-ell as in political method and 
practice — so much, in fact, that it was easy to make the mistake 
of supposing that the Nazis were nothing more than phenomenally 
successful imitators of the Fascist!. The Nazis may have borrowed 
from their Italian forerunners in totalitarianism — probably did 
to some extent — but they really did not need to do so. Every 
significant ingredient of Nazi practice and Nazi philosophy was 
available without importation from abroad. For more than a 1 
hundred years the German Fatherland had been nourishing po- ' 
litical ideas and usages perfectly suited to the Nazi requirements. ^ 
Moreover, what the Nazis may have borrowed from fascism wns 
much less important than what they added to it. In retrospect it is 
easy to see that it was the distinctly Nazi contributions which made 
German totalitarianism the most formidable implementation of 
arbitrary power since the time of Napoleon and German political 
thought the most corrosive of modem times. 

There are parallels between Hitler’s rise to power and Mussolini’s, 
and parallels between the conditions in their respective countries 
which enabled them to seize the tmneheon of absolute authoiity. 
But there is no parallel in the timing of their philosophies. As we 
have already seen, the philosophy of fascism was concocted as an ■ 
afterthought, a rationalization after the fact of seizing power and ] 
inaugurating a totalitarian regime. The Nazi ideology, by con-^ 
trast, was more like a blue print made in advance. Gottfried 
Feder’s The Political and Economic Program of the National Socialist 
German Workers Party was written in 1 920, Hitler’s Mein Kampf in 
1924-1927, Alfred Rosenberg’s The Myth of the Twentieth Century in 
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1930. These are the major works of Nazi philosophy; all were 
produced before the Nazis came to power; indeed, before they 
were even close to power. After they gained power in 1933^ the 
Nazis were too busy with power politics and the administration 
of government to devoie much time and effort to philosophical 
speculations. Bui they were astonishingly faithful to the creed 
they had previously espoused, and there seems to be no doubt that 
they did all they could to put it into effect. 

II 

The fascist concept of the state, as we recall, was a synthetic 
blend of the traditionalism exemplified by Biirke and Savigny and 
the’ metaphysical idealism of Hegel. It was a potent mixture, but 
not so potent as the' Nazi brew of state ideologies. The Nazis did 
not altogether by-pass the traditionalist and idealist doctrines, but 
found them less useful than other concepts and therefore stressed 
j them very little. Hitler repeatedly rejected Mussolini’s idea that 
J the state is “a spiritual and moral fact in itself.” More than once in 
Mein KampJ he reiterated the point that the state should not be re- 
garded as an end, but as a means. A means to what end? Hitler’s 
answer was that the highest purpose of the state is to preserve and 
promote racial unity, racial purity, and racial development.^ This 
explains why the Nazis found little to admire in Hegel, pretended 
even to scorn him. Hegel had called the state the “march of God 
in the world,” whereas Nazi evolutionism upheld the thesis that 
race marks the path of “Nature’s will to breed life as a whole 
towards a higher level.” ^ “We, as Aryans, are therefore able,” 
said Hitler, “to imagine a State only to be the living organism of a 
nationality. . . ® 

Rejection of the Hegelian concept of the state did not, however, 
(1 prevent a large infiltration of Hegelian thought into the Nazi cult. 
Hegel’s mystical deification of the state, the Nazis would not accept; 
but it could be transmuted, without thanks to Hegel, into an 
equally abstruse exaltation of the Volk or nation. Nazi writers fre- 
quently spoke of the Volk as a sort of metaphysical, supernatural 
entity having a spiritual reality apart from the existence of its 
members. They should have given Hegel credit, but they did not 

^ See A. Hitler, Mein Kampf (Annotated trans., New York, 1939), pp. 585-601. 

* Ibid., p. 390. “ Ibid., p. 595. 





get their idealism from Hegel directly. They got it second-hand, 
partly no doubt from fascism and partly from various German 
writers who were influenced by Hegel. After the Xazi Party came 
into power the distinction bet^veen the state and the Volk was not 
so strongly insisted upon as before. Since they had transformed the 
German state into a Volk state, the Nazis could more readily per- 
ceive that theddealization of the state had its points. 

The Nazis sometimes called their state a Voelkiscker Fuehrer staai^ 
meaning a national leader state. Perhaps they took the leadership 
principle from the fascists; if so, they succeeded in giving it a very’ 
special Nazi twist. The leader in Italy was head of the elite party’ 

and head of the^ government, but not head of the state; the legal 

_ * 

chief of state was the king. But in Nazi Germany the leader was 
head of the party, head of the government, head of the state, and, 
most important of all, head of the German nation considered as a 
racial communityi Thus Hitler w^as held to be the leader of the 
German people as an ethnic group, the leader of the party which 
best expressed the culture and will of the German race, and neces- 
sarily therefore the head of the German state and the German gov- 
ernment. Leadership was far more in Nazi Germany than just 
a matter of authority from above and confidence from below; it 
was the instrumentality through which nationality, state, and all 
political processes were fused into one. The national leader was 
hailed as the supreme embodiment of spirit and will of the German 
people and /hence the infallible head of their political system.! 
Tot^itarianism therefore acquired a sanctity in Germany that , 
was mover attained in Italy. 

German geopolitical theory also added somewhat to the pe- 
culiarly Nazi view of the state. Though not initially a Nazi creation, 
the so-called science of geopolitics was promptly enlisted in the 
service of Nazi political theory. The great supporting pillars of 
Nazi racial theory were the postulates that ^^blood’’ and ^^soil” 
are^ the most important factors in shaping social evolution. When 
Haushofer’s elaboration and refinement of the geopolitical theories 
of Mackinder and Kjellen advanced the doctrine that a nation is a 
living organism in geographical space, requiring Lebmsrmm or 
living space to realize its potentialities, the Nazis w^elcomed it as a 
confirmation of their principle of “soil.’" Geopolitics was im- 
mediately incorporated in the Nazi creed, and geopolitical studies 
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were promoted on a large scale. Not only was it proclaimed that 
the Germans were a master race balked in the fulfillment of their 
mission in the world by the lack of Lehensraum; it was asserted 
^ that the Nazi state was different from all others in that it was a 
I soundly conceived and specially adapted instrument of geopolitical 
science. 

The Nazis could not unqualifiedly accept the traditionalist view 
of the state as a spiritual stream of beliefs, ideas, and usages de- 
scending from the indefinite past and going on to an indefinite 
future. There were two varieties of German political tradition for 
which the Nazis had no use, which in fact they were determined to 
destroy. One was the monarchical tradition and the other the 
particularistic tradition. They had no intention of espousing any 
principle which would strengthen the movement for the restoration 
of the Hohenzollern dynasty or any other ruling family in Germany. 
Nor did they propose to give doctrinal aid and comfort to the 
continued splintering of Germany by the preservation of the numer- 
ous petty kingdoms and principalities of the old federal union. 
But they were animated nevertheless by a strong traditionalist 
feeling. They professed a supreme devotion to the cultural and 
racial heritage of the German people, and took pride in avowing 
themselves determined trustees and guardians of priceless endow- 
ment from the past. 

^ Although the Nazis declined to glorify the state as such to the 
I same degree as the Italian Fascist!, they demeaned the individual 
( just as fully. With the dictum of Kant and Fichte that the indi- 

they ardently agreed. One 
of their axioms was that true freedom for the individual consists of 
subordinating himself to the Volk and working for its welfare. How, 
they asked, could any German be free unless the German nation 
was free — ^free politically, free economically, free racially, free 
geopolitically? The Nazis were also thoroughgoing totalitarians 
in their view that it was the necessary and rightful function of the 
state to exercise the minutest police supervision over the lives and 
activities of all its citizens. They allowed no sphere of privacy to 
any one, state regulation and control were extended to religion, 
education, art, architecture, music, literature, science, recreation, 
and even fashions. Needless to say they alsq established a com- 
pletely authoritarian control over the economic life of the nation. 
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III 

The most pronunent feature of ?Nazi philosophy was its emphasis 
on race and its insistence that race is the measure of all things. 
''All that is not race in this world is trash/’ ^ said Hitler. Outside 
of Germany such statements were deemed so ridiculous that manv 
did not take the trouble to jfind out what lay behind Xazi racism. 
The Nazis conceived themselves to be standing on the solidest of 
solid scientific ground in this matter. That solid ground was the 
Darwinian theory of evolution. Nazi race theorists to a man were 
evolutionists. They believed, as multitudes of persons all over the 
world have come to 'believe in the past century^, that the struggle 
for existence, natural selection, and the survival of the fittest consti- 
tute the fundamental law of life — the way God does his work with 
living things. They fully agreed with Herbert Spencer that this 
law operates in social as well as in biological life, but they did not 
follow Spencer’s belief that the social struggle is between individuals. 
They were far more impressed by Walter Bagehot’s idea thai the 
social struggle is essentially one between groups. Nor did they go 
with Spencer on the inheritance of acquired characteristics. Spen- 
cer held that such characteristics could be transmitted by heredity; 
Darwin and most other evolutionists held to the contrary. The 
Nazis stood fumly with Darwin on this point. 

From these evolutionary premises many pre-Nazi race theorists, 
especially Gobineau and Chamberlain, had made deductions as to 
the nature and development of the races of mankind. Although 
the influence of these race theories was world-wide, they were more 
fully accepted in Germany than elsewhere. During the last years 
of the nineteenth and the early years of the twentieth century the 
doctrines of Gobineau and Chamberlain were widely disseminated 
throughout Germany by official as well as unofficial methods. No 
less a personage than Kaiser Wilhelm II urged every one to read 
Chamberlain’s Foundations of the Nineteenth Century and helped raise a 
fund to place a copy of the book in every library in the land. So, 
in making a fetish of race, the Nazis followed one of the main 
currents of German thought. Even if they had been insincere in 
their racial beliefs (which they certainly were not; they were too 
deeply indoctritiate4 with Gobineau and Chamberlain to be in- 


1 Ibid., p. 406. 
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sincere), they would have been stupid not to have seen the practical 
utility of such beliefs in German politics. 

It was widely believed in Germany, as Gobineau and Chamber- 
lain had taught, that not only the biological but the mental dif- 
ferences of men are the result of natural selection in the struggle for 
existence; that by this method nature produces superior races and 
discards inferior ones; that every struggle between peoples furthers 
this selective process, and takes the superior races farther on the 
road to final perfection and supremacy; and that a mixture of 
superior with inferior races is dangerous if not wholly bad, because 
it dilutes the superior race and retards, perhaps even reverses, 
the process of evolution. It was also generally believed that the 
white race was superior to all others, that the Teutons were the 
best of the white race, and the Germans the best of the Teutons. 
It was likewise commonly held that the colored races, particularly 
the black peoples, were definitely inferior; and that the Jews, 
though superior in some respects, were far inferior in moral and 
cultural qualities. 

Nothing fundamental was added to this pre-existing body of 
racial doctrine by the Nazi writers. What the Nazis did, with 
appalling success, was to elaborate, refine, emotionalize, sublimate, 
and effectuate. Thus, although they said little that had not already 
been said about racial intermarriage, they had much to say about 
the right and duty of the nation to forbid it, to purify itself by 
expelling from its midst the members of inferior and incompatible 
races (particularly Jews), and to rediscover its soul in the process 
of forging a unification of the Nordic race. Race, said Rosenberg, 
“is the outer form of the soul.’’ Each race had a soul of its own, 
he declared; and each must find its soul through the recognition 
of its own supreme value. Transcendentalizing race in this fashion 
was not new; Chamberlain had already done it; but Rosenberg 
added new embellishments, one of which was an adaptation of the 
social myth doctrine of Sorel. By recognizing racial truths and 
values, by incorporating them in a life-myth, Rosenberg said it 

would be possible to create a new human type in the twentieth 
century. 

Bagehot had said that the winner in the group struggle is always 
the group in which there is the greatest internal cohesion and 
cooperation. Reading this through racially tinted lenses, the 


Nazis construed it to mean that a polyglot state could never com- 
pete on even terms with one that was racially pure. They went 
even farther, and attributed Germany's past defeats and failures 
to the lack of that ''sure herd instinct which is rooted in unity of the 
blood and which guards the nation against ruin especially in 
dangerous moments. . . ^ The presence in the German popu- 

lation of large non-Nordic elements, particularly the Jews, had en- 
feebled the nation, it was said, and left it incapable of surmounting 
great crises. Germany could never become great and strong, never 
could realize her true possibilities as a nation unless these incon- 
gruous elements were eliminated. This was the justification for the 
policy of dispossessing, expelling, and exterminating the Jews. If 
Germany had triumphed in World War II, the Nazis undoubteciiy 
would have applied the same rule to other subject races which, 
their race scientists classified as inferior and unassimilable. 

Another rule of political practice for which the Nazis found 
justification on racial grounds was that of government by a minor- 
ity. The superior races, particularly the Nordics, were said to 
represent the climax of the evolutionary process. They were the 
best that nature had produced, but she had not yet produced them 
in great numbers. They were a minority in every population, 
though they were better fitted to rule than any others and for the 
good of the nation ought to rule. One of the glaring weaknesses of 
democracy, according to the Nazi theorists, was majority rule, 
which resulted always in government by the congenitally inferior ^ 
and incompetent. 

Race also provided the Nazis a principle which enabled them to 
outdo Machiavelli in subordinating ethics to political expediency. 
Whereas Machiavelli simply divorced politics and ethics, the 
Nazis said that all ethical values depend upon race. No ethical 
values can be valid for all races, according to their doctrine; for 
races are different in all of the elements that enter into the mak- 
ing of morals. Inferior races produce inferior ethics; superior races 
superior ethics. Above all other races in ethical qualities and in- 
sight stood the Nordics. Because of this, the Nordics could not be 
judged by or be held subject to the lower ethical standards of other 
races. Nor could inferior races presume to adopt Nordic moral 
standards; only Nordics had the qualities to live by those stand- 
p. 598 . 
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ards. It followed, therefore, that whatever the Nordics and their 
Nazi leaders did in conformity with Nordic moral standards was 
right, and furthermore that whatever they did in the interest of 
Nordic supremacy was also right. 

The aggressive nationalism of the Nazis was also strongly bol- 
stered by their racial dogmas. Having persuaded themselves that 
race is the paramount thing in social evolution, Aat evolution 
works by struggle and natural selection, that the Nordic master 
race had to gain supremacy, dominion, and room to expand or be 
submerged by inferior peoples, the Nazis could hardly avoid the 
conclusion that it was not only the duty but the wise policy of the 
German nation and the German state to wage war whenever a 

iN r 

favorable opportunity occurred to expand their territory and sub- 
jugate inferior peoples. This would be doing no more than fol- 
lowing nature’s will; setting nature’s laws in motion. “We ac- 
knowledge,” said Rosenberg, “the old saying that combat is the 
father of all things, not only as an empty formula but as the content 
of our lives.” ^ 

The Nazi concern with race reached far beyond the elimination 
from Germany of the inferior and incongruous races and the up- 
building of a Nordic world empire; the master race itself must be 
constantly improved by ruthless application of the principles of 
/eugenics. The Nazi race scientists accepted the axiom of the 
eugenic theorists who held that heredity is nearly everything and 
environment very little in the process of evolution. Hence it was 
not merely a proper function but an absolute duty of the race-state 
to see that heredity worked right. Inferior individuals, even of the 
Nordic race, should not be allowed to reproduce their kind and 
perpetuate their deficiencies. On the other hand, the reproduction 
of superior individuals should be encouraged and aided in every 
possible way. The practical execution of this policy was one of the 
features of the Nazi system which greatly shocked the outside 
world.) Laws were enacted and rigorously enforced, which pro- 
vided for the sterilization of those who were victims of physical 
or mental defects or diseases which Nazi medical authorities held 
to be hereditary. It was also reported that euthanasia (“mercy 
killing”) was authorized for those with incurable ailments and 
widely employed. Persons having certain diseases and disorders, 

^Quoted in M. Rader, No Compromise (New York, 1939), p. 164, 
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both physical and mentalj were forbidden to marr\’: and marriage 
between members of the ^master race^’ and Jews and colored 
persons was likewise banned. To encourage the procreation of 
more and better children by the racially and eugenically superior 
stocks, various forms of financial aid were extended to well qualified 
couples begetting large families of children. Unmarried women of 
the superior racial and physical stocks were also encouraged to have 
children by males of corresponding excellence. Such children be- 
came the wards of the state and special honor was paid to their 
mothers. 


IV 

Along with the evolutionism, or Social Darwinism, of the nine- ' 
teenth century, the Nazis took over and elaborated the antir , 
intellectualism or irrationalism which had received a great impetus 
from the naturalism of Rousseau. All of the liberal and rationalist ^ 
ideologies of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries had proceeded 
on the assumption that man, both individually and collectwely, is a 
rational creature, capable of following the light of reason to objec- 
tive truth. Although Darwinism did not flatly refute this view, it 
did not clearly and strongly confirm it either. Indeed, there were 
some implications of the Darwinian thesis and some interpretations 
of it which could nourish the conclusion that natural selection is 
not, so far as man is concerned, a rational process. The German 
idealists, though not Darwinists, had attached great importance to 
unconscious mental processes as compared with conscious reason, 
and many writers of the late nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries (e.g., Schopenhauer, Nietzsche, James, Bergson, Sorel, 
Mosca, and Pareto) had minimized reason and enlarged upon such 
forces as will, instinct, and intuition. 

The Nazis went all out for irrationalism. Most human beings? 
they declared, even the literate and educated, are stupid and 
irrational — seldom guided by intelligent self-interest in matters of 
direct material concern to themselves. They have little capacity 
for objective thought, and seldom think at all. Instead, they follow 
emotion and prejudice. They are easily fooled, will believe the mostf 
preposterous lies if they are presented in an agreeable garb of;, 
passion or sentiment. Obviously, said the Nazi writers, such pa- 
thetically irrational creatures cannot govern themselves. Democ- 
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racy is the greatest of all fallacies. What men need, and what they 
really want in their inmost emotional natures, is to be led and 
governed by the fc’sv who have the necessary understanding and 
ability to think and act. Hence, the Nazis concluded, government 
by the political elite is not a violation of the people’s rights, but is 
in perfect harmony with the nature of man. 

Not only democracy, but any other system wjiich presumes 
intelligent action on the part of the masses, is scientifically unsound, 
according to the Nazi view. Man is too irrational, they said, even 
for communism. The communistic theory necessarily assumes, 
they pointed out, that all men are primarily motivated by their own 
economic interests and hence that all sociaf institutions and proc- 
esses are economically determined. This cannot be true, according 
to the Nazis, for most men are not rational enough to know what 
their true economic interests are or to follow them when told what 
they are. Therefore communism will never do away with the 
economic exploitation of the masses; will never achieve economic 
democracy, as Marx prophesied; it will merely substitute a new and 
worse system of exploitation for the old. Moreover, communism, 
being wholly materialistic, misses the true basis of human action, 
which, said the Nazis, are faith and vision and will. 

It is a good thing, declared the Nazi theorists, that men are 
not rational. If all men, or even a majority, were fully rational it 
would never be possible to weld them together into strong social 
communities of any kind. Men of thought, they asserted, are 
hesitant, irresolute, and unduly individualistic. They never can 
successfully combine for action. The state which wishes to be 
strong should see to it that its people never become too intellectual. 
It should provide the kind of education which would make good 
I citizens rather than good thinkers. Physical training for strong and 
i healthy bodies and moral training for good character should be the 
^ main functions of education. After them should come training in 
technical knowledge and skills of value to the state. The higher 
studies, especially the liberal arts, should be discouraged except 
for a few very exceptional persons. Those admitted to advanced 
studies should be selected on the basis of racial purity and loyalty 
to the state; mental ability was less important than these. Even the 
leaders should not be overly intellectual. Of course they should 
be more so than the masses; they should be sufficiently intelligent 
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and educated to understand and utilize the irrationality^ of the 
people 5 to plan and execute programs^ and to deal successfuily 
with the problems of state; but they should not be so highly edu- 
cated as to lose the vigor^ couragCj and singleness of purpose that 
are essential to leadership. 

Irrationalism led the Nazis to attach great importance to Sorei’s 
idea of the social myth. It was the Nazi \new that since men are 
not rational creatures and cannot live by reason, they must have a 
substitute for reason some faith or belief bv which thev can re^ij- 
late their behavior and guide their lives. The best substitute, the 
Nazis thought, was a plausible social myth. It need not be true, 
but it must possess the kind of emotional appeal that would unite 
the masses and inspire them to action. One of the primary functions 
of the state, in their opinion, was to create and maintain such . 
myths. The Nazi state had done this, they said, in exalting the 
idea of race — a myth which they regarded as not only true but 
as the most dynamic of all social myths. It was ihe special task 
of the Nazi Party to use all of the means at their disposal and at the 
disposal of the state to inculcate this myth and give it vitality. 

Another conclusion to which the Nazis were led by their irra- 
tionalism was that nothing can be universally true for aU human 
beings. Men are too irrational to grasp universal truths, said the 
Nazi theorists; and how can truth that a people cannot know, be 
truth for them? Their answer was that nothing can be correctly 
called a truth for any people unless they are capable of seeing and 
understanding it. Therefore, what is truth for one person or one 
people is not truth for another. The whole matter is relative. 
There are many truths; each people, according to its racial nature 
and social conditioning, determines which of these many truths are 
truths for it. The Nazis applied this doctrine not only to moral 
truths and sociological truths, but to truth in the realm of mathe- 
matics, physics, and other objective sciences. They insisted that 
there was not only a distinctly German political science, economics, 
etc., but also a distinctly German biology, physics, mathematics, 
and chemistry. As regards morals, the Nazis put themselves fully 
on record both in words and deeds. Jewish morals, Christian 
morals, democratic morals — all morals save those dictated by the 
innate moral sense of the German race — ^were denounced and 
rejected. Irrationalism was likewise a factor in the Nazi adoption 
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of Sorel’s doctrine of violence. Sorel had argued that proletarian 
violence is a necessar^^ and morally justifiable weapon of class war* 
bv usina: violence to force the capitalist classes to fight, the prole- 

j 

tarians would have an earlier opportunity to smash them. The 
Nazis were anti-proletarian and proposed to meet proletarian 
violence w^th greater middle-class violence. To do this, they not 
only had to convince the German middle classes^ that it was ex- 
pedient to employ violence against the proletarians but that it was 
morally justifiable to do so. The moral relativism of the irrationalist 
doctrine was a great help in this particular. The Nazis could argue 
most persuasively that the middle-class aversion to violence was 
an archaic survival of a moral code that belonged to a different 
time, a different people, and a different situation. Morals, they 
could eloquently insist, are not absolute and eternal, but are ex- 
pressions of the needs of a people and a state under the conditions of 
their existence at the time. 


V 

The virulence of Nazi hatred for communism was exceeded only 
by the vehemence of their demands for a state-managed economy. 
This was not an inconsistency, though many have deemed it such. 
The Nazis had no objection to socialism; many of them were 
thoroughly doctrinaire socialists. What they could not tolerate 
was the proletarianism of the communist movement, especially 
the proletarianism of Russia. Nazism was a middle-class, rather 
than a working-class movement. The middle classes could not 
line up for any brand of socialism that proposed to dispossess all 
private owners and capitalists; but it could be won over to an 
inscrutable thing called “national socialism,’’ which promised to 
preserve and protect capitalism and at the same time use the 
power of the state to correct all the shortcomings of capitalism and 
manage the economic affairs of the nation so that common interest 
would take priority over self-interest. 

The Nazi lease of power did not endure long enough for their 
economic conceptions to take conclusive form, but they diluted 
private capitalism until hardly more than the name survived. Pri- 
vate ownership was allowed to continue, but the state controlled 
and supervised every step of the economic process. The business 
man was told exactly what he might or might not do with his 
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C3.pit3.1 3.ncl Ilow much, profit he might inske. The ssnie suthori- 
tarianism was applied to agriculture and to labor. The Nazis 
professed a very special concern for agriculture. They deplored 
the neglect of the nation s basic resource — its soil — and contended 
that the rapid industrialization and urbanization of Germany had 
weakened the nation by making it incr'^ingly dependent on im- 
ports. The Na:^is proposed to put German agriculture on an equal 
footing with German commerce and industry", and the measures 
they took to accomplish this added up to ihe almost complete 
regimentation of the farmer. He lost his freedom to produce and 
market his crops as he saw fit, even his freedom to bequeath, sell, 
or mortgage his land as he wished. Labor was put into a similar 
strait-jacket. All pre-existing labor unions were outlawed, and 
all workers, “whether of brain or hand,’’ were obliged to become . 
members of the so-called labor front, which was nothing more than a 
state-managed hierarchy of employee organizations. State officials 
determined all matters of wages, hours, and working conditions. 
Strikes were forbidden, and all labor controversies were settled bv 
various forms of compulsory arbitration or adjudication. 

VI 

The defeat of Nazi Germany has not destroyed Nazism. That 
much of the Nazi ideology should survive in Germany was to be 
expected. It was a philosophy bom of the defeat of Germany in 
World War I, and, despite the fact that it was one of the chief 
factors in the defeat of Germany in World War II, it still possesses 
all the qualities to beguile a fmstrated, despairing, and humiliated 
people. Multitudes of Germans will not perceive its connection 
with the disaster which befell them in 1945, and multitudes of 
distraught persons in other countries may not see that point any 
more clearly than multitudes of Germans. 

Nazism is still dynamic and still dangerous because its con- 
glomeration of mysticism, half-truth, prejudice, amoralism, and 
statism is an invitation to destroy any disliked social order. 
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CHAPTER XXXin 

THE COMMUNIST STATE 

I 

proletarianism was of no im- 
^^^1 mediate political importance. Bold though it was in 
jL ^ doctrine, aggressive in propaganda, and vigorous in en- 
deavor to organize the working population for class war, it had 
little success in winning political victories. Proletarian thinkers 
and leaders were deeply divided both on points of theory and on 
the best tactics to initiate and win the great revolution. The more 
impatient favored ^ ^direct’’ action by such means as an insurrec- 
tionary uprising of the masses, the general strike, or destructive 
sabotage; the more moderate and patient preferred ‘‘politicar’ 
action as exemplified in such tactics as party w^arfare, pressure 
politics, electoral competition, and gradual legislative reform. 

Political-actionists organized socialist parties and competed 
vigorously in electoral struggles, but without conspicuous success. 
Socialist parties won many seats in parliamentary assemblies, but 
never a majority and seldom even a balance-of-power minority. 
Pressure methods, as commonly employed by labor unions, were 
slightly more successful in securing “progressive” legislation but 
resulted in nothing more than piecemeal reforms at best. No form 
of political action seemed capable of realizing the whole socialist 
program. Direct-actionists made more noise than the political- 
actionists and stirred up sharper conflicts, but they could show even 
less in the way of practical achievement. They kept alive the spirit 
of revolt and carried on an irritating, though not very damaging, 
guerilla warfare against capitalistic institutions; but the great up- 
rising of the proletariat just would not arrive. 

Such was the proletarian picture at the outbreak of World War L 
That great cataclysm upset all strategic calculations. Both capi- 
talist and proletarian thought entirely misjudged the significance 
and consequences of the war. At first it seemed to sound the death- 
kneU of proletarianism. Socialist parties, swept from their moorings 
by the hysterical outburst of nationalism that accompanied the 

war, forgot their proletarian principles, joined their bourgeois 
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opponents in the hymns of hate, and allowed capitalism almost 
without rebuke or check to manage the war and make the peace. 
The few proletarian leaders who stood firm on their principles 
and strove to arouse the working populations of all countries 
against this ‘^capitalist war’’ paid for their indiscretion by death, 
imprisonment, and exile. 

But the pendulum was swinging toward proletari^nism none the 
less. The undue prolongation of the war resulted in a widespread 
condition of social and economic prostration which halted the trend 
to the Right and started a movement in reverse. The backswing 
came before the end of the war in some countries and in others not 
until the post-war crises set in. But in all cases it spelled opportunity 
for proletarianism. Proletarian strategists did not in every instance 
.see the opportunity when it came; in other cases they saw it clearly 
enough and tried to take advantage of it, but failed. In Russia, 
however, proletarian leadership gauged the situation correctly, won 
its way to power, and launched the first communist state in the 
history of the world. 

Russian capitalism rested on too shaky a base for a long and 
destructive war. By 1917 Russia was at the end of her rope. It 
was impossible for the Czar to maintain his authority at home, let 
alone proceed with the war. The overthrow of the Romanoff 
dynasty was accomplished almost without a struggle. The succeed- 
ing provisional government was a middle-of-the-road regime which 
could rule only with the consent of its radical or conservative 
opponents. This meant opportunity for one or the other of these 
two groups of extremists. Both saw it, both made ruthless bids for 
power, and the radicals won. The Bolshevik! (Left Wing Socialists 
and Communists), led by Lenin and Trotsky, gained the support 
of the soviets of soldiers, sailors, and workingmen, the only cohesive 
force left in Russia; smashed the faltering Kerensky government; 
suppressed all counter-revolutionary movements; and hoisted 
themselves to dictatorial authority. Proletarianism had won its 
first great political victory. The order was immediately given to 
march forward, not only in Russia, but throughout the entire world. 
The Bolshevik! fancied themselves the vanguard of a world revolu- 
tion which would quickly culminate in universal communism. 

The expected world revolution did not materialize; but com- 
munism succeeded in securely intrenching itself in Russia, from 
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which point of vantage it set in motion wave upon wave of propa- 
ganda and intrigue against the capitalist front. Though the cause 
of proletarianism was not always well serv’ed by the missionary" zeal 
of the Soviets, it must be admitted that the proletarian movement 
throughout the world, even in countries where communism seemed 
to have little chance, was greatly heartened and sometimes directly 
aided by the Russian government. Russian proletarianism extended 
its authority from the Baltic to the Pacific and from the ice-packs 
of the Arctic to the borders of India and Iran. It penetrated deeply 
into the seething politics of China and appeared as a distinct threat 
to imperialist Japan. On the western front it seemed likely for a 
time to overrun Poland, Germany, Italy, and the whole region of 
the Danube, but was held back by diplomatic and military combi- 
nations among the western states. This check gave time for the 
rise of anti-communist regimes in several of the countries threatened 
by Bolshevism and for setting up an opposing barricade both of 
armaments and ideologies. Italy and Germany in particular, by 
reason of the breathing spell thus afforded, were enabled to re-enter 
the European embroglio as aggressive military powers, hurling de- 
fiance not only at communism but at every conceivable opponent 
of their most unbounded national aspirations. 

The effect of this was to upset the security arrangements which 
had been so carefully contrived through the League of Nations, 
the Locarno Pacts, and the Little Entente. France, finding herself 
virtually isolated in Europe save for the uncertain friendship of 
Great Britain, faced about and made an alliance with Russia. In 
the elections of 1936, which followed soon thereafter, the French 
people, disappointed at the failure of their conservative parties to 
ease the difficulties of the great economic depression which had 
seized the world in the 1930’s went radical in a large way and turned 
their government over to a Popular Front made up of Radical 
Socialists, Socialists, and Communists. Great Britain, which had 
turned from a Labor to a so-called National Government in 1931, 
and from that to a Conservative regime in 1935, found herself in 
1936 in the anomalous position of cooperating with communist 
Russia and socialist France to avert the menace of an Italo-German 
combination, Spain, in constant turmoil throughout the post-war 
period, voted a communist government into power in 1936 and 
was immediately convulsed by a desperate civil war in which 
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Is-Scist rebels^ w'ltli 3 .icl from Gernosn^ snd Itslyj were pitted 3.^3.ixist 
republic 3 .li cormnuriists receiving help from Russi3 3iid Fr3iice. 

So sharp was the cleavage brought out in the Spanish struggle, 
so bitter the contest, and so fateful the outcome, that rumblings 

war echoed from h^adrid to Tokyo. (3nce and for all, cried 
the Nazi and Fascist leaders, the onward march of communism must 
be stopped. To which the spokesmen of communism replied that 
capitalist tyranny lurking behind the mask of fascist nationalism 
must be forever scotched and destroyed. Liberal nations, abhorring 
proletarian and fascist madness alike, were confronted with a grave 
dilemma. They did not wish to take sides, but could they keep out 
of the impending broil? Was neutrality possible? And if possible, 
was it safe? Fascism and Russian communism were both avowed 
. enemies of democracy and all it stood for. Victory for either would 
be a defeat for democracy. Diplomatic intervention might be of 
gQjjig avail in averting such an outcome, but the more powerful 
democratic nations decided that the safest policy was to arm and 
wait. 

They did not have to wait long. They were not yet fully armed, 
nor even well prepared psychologically, when World War II 
broke out in 1939. At first it looked as though that conflict would 
be a straight-out struggle between the democracies and the to- 
talitarian states. Russia had momentarily removed herself from 
the equation by a pact with Germany under which, as a reward 
for her “neutrality,” she shared the spoils of Germany’s conquests 
adjacent to the Russian borders. If Russia and Germany could 
have remained at peace, the outcome of the war might have been 
very different. But that was not to be. Germany turned on Russia 
in the summer of 1941. Then it became a matter of political and 
military necessity for the democracies to give all possible aid to a 
regime as autocratic and as hostile to democracy as those of Hitler 
and Mussolini. Every one knows the result. Communist Russia 
emerged from the war the strongest military power of the eastern 
hemisphere, and fully determined to use that power not only to 
establish her own security, not only to make herself the overlord 
of Europe and Asia, but to prosecute even more zealously than 
before her world crusade for communism. Post-war conditions 
favored her in many ways. Europe and Asia were economically 
prostrate and politically desperate. To go Left was at least to 
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repudiate the past, and that was something multitudes wanted to 
do. Russia established communist regimes in her satellite states; 
Great Britain voted the Labor Party into power and entered upon 
a program of proletarian socialism; strong communist parties 
arose in France, Italy, and other western states; and commuiiists 
and nationalists battled for control of China. Proletarianism was 
now a leading contender in the arena of world power. 

II 

The purely political thought of Russian proletarianism, though 
not extensive, is thoroughly integrated and is laid on substantial 
philosophical foundations. Nikolai Lenin, the now^ beatified saint 
of Bolshevism, was not only a revolutionary leader of great sagacity 
and practical ability, but was also a writer and thinker of excep- 
tional penetration and power. He claimed to be nothing more 
than a faithful disciple and authentic interpreter of Marx and 
Engels, but he was also a thorough student of Hegel, and his 
writings reveal a mind quite aware of the deeper philosophical 
implications of the Marxian creed. Lenin was no mere oppor- 
tunist. Long before the Russian Revolution he had a positive and 
coherent political philosophy, and this philosophy, after he became 
head of the Russian state, governed all his public decisions and 
acts. It became and has remained to a very large degree the 
political road map of Russiap communism. , 

, Marx had prophesied the • ultimate disappearance of the state. 

' In the communistic society which he envisioned as the culmination 
of social evolution, the state, said Marx, would be superfluous and 
henf e would be discontinued. Lenin fully accepted this postulate. 
But Marx had also predicted a transition period between capitalism „ 
and communism in which the state would be supremely important.,, 
Lenin accepted this dictum, too. All true believers in the Marxian 
gospel likewise acknowledged these two fundamental articles of 
faith, but there were wide differences of interpretation which split 
the faithful into bitterly hostile sects, each of which claimed to be the 
one true and authentic expounder of the Word. 

Seizing upon the phrase so often used by both Marx and Engels, 
“the State withers away,” the different schools of Marxian thought 
worked out interpretations to their own satisfaction. Evolutionary 
socialists contended that revolution, whether by direct or political 
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actiorij was not a necessary item of the Marxian program. Gradual 
evolution, according to their view, would duly effect the transition 
to communism and thus fulfill the Marxian prophecy. Political 
actionists, having great confidence in democracy and the practical 
possibilities of political reform, argued that the withering away 
of the state would come as the final result of a grand series of 
socialistic measures which would leave it no functions to perform. 
Opportunists held that the state would wither away as the result 
of paralyzing crises in capitalistic society, provided the proletarians 
wxre alert and organized to take advantage of them as they oc- 
curred. .Anarchists and s^mdicalists, having no patience with any 
sort of temporizing, contended that the proletarian revolution was 
destined to wither the state by the direct and simple expedient of 
abolishing it at a single stroke. 

f Lenin denounced all of these views as subversive heresies grossly 
distorting the true Marxian doctrine, treasonable to the prole- 
tariat, and philosophically and scientifically unsound. His inter- 
pretation and his alone, he defiantly insisted, was the one correct 
rendition of the Marxian prognosis. The whole philosophic system 
of Marx, said Lenin, converges around the doctrine of dialectical 
' materialism, f Marx had applied HegeFs doctrine of development by 
the process of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis to the field of eco- 
nomic and political life; Lenin, a careful student of Darwinism, 
was of the opinion that the Hegelian formula was scientifically 
superior, in the realm of social speculation, to the Darwinian. I 
Dialectic or logic, as Lenin defined it, was far more than the formal 
science of intellectual pattern-making; it was the understanding of 
evolution in its fullest, deepest, and most universal aspects — the 
correct mirroring, as he was wont to say, of the eternal development 
of the world. To achieve scientific objectivity of understanding, 
it was necessary Jhe declared, to deal exclusively with things inde- 
pendent of mind, sensation, and^e^perience; in other words, [^to deal 
only with concrete material factsj Ideas, Lenin asserted, whether 
individual of social, are the result of matter acting on and in our 
sense organs! A correct analysis of social processes must depend, 
therefore, upon a full and thorough understanding of underlying 
material facts and forces, and these in the main, he said, were 
economic. \ 

'f This di^ectic of historical materialism, said Lenin, was not only 
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^N{[3.rx s ^r3.riciGst contribution to socml thought ^ it wss the msstcr 
key to the correct interpretation of NCarx^s own system of economic 
and. political thought. ^Social change^ according to Lenin’s reading 
of Miarxism, is wrought by material forces, but comes neither 
by gradual evolution nor spontaneous con\Tilsion. Ii comes, he 
persisted, when determined human beings, correctly reading the 
chart of history and seeing that material facts indicate a possibility 
of change, get in line with nature’s law of development and 
actually drive through to the attainable end. Some situations 
may yield very limited results, while others may open the way for 
sweeping revolution. The all-important thing for the proletariat, 
he advised, was to see clearly whether the situation was favorable 
to its objectives, "and then to act according to the material realities 
of the occasion, moving as fast and as far as the circumstances would 
allow, but never pressing beyond the limits of the materialfy 
practicable. 

Such being the scientific mode of social change, it must be clear, 
Lenin argued, that a successful proletarian movement could not 
depend on evolution alone; could not afford to temporize with 
reformist or opportunist expedients, or beguile itself with anarch- 
ism’s idle dream of immediately doing away with all political 
administration. Proletarian victory could only come as the result 
of carefully calculated revolutionary action, accurately timed and 
rationally confined to objectively feasible steps. For such a program 
Lenin was certain that Marx had provided an infallible chart and 
compass. “The whole theory of Marx,” wrote Lenin in The State 
and Revolution^ “is an application of the theory of evolution — in its 
most consistent, complete, well considered, and fruitful form — to 
modern capitalism. It was natural for Marx to raise the question 
of applying this theory to the coining collapse of capitalism and to 
future evolution oi future Communism.” ^ 

Marx had taught that capitalism cannot be immediately followed 
by communism. Between the two there must intervene what he 
termed “the period of the revolutionary transformation of the 
former into the latter.” This transition period, in Lenin’s thinking, 
would be the most critical time for the proletarian regime. Al- 
though capitalism was bound, as Marx had explained, to engender 

^ From excerpt in A Handbook of Marxism (ed. by E, Bums, New York, i935), pp, 
740-741. 
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forces inducive of its own downfall^ these forces would not of them- 
selves establish communism in the place of capitalism. They 
might, in fact, if the proletarians misjudged the situation, result 
in the restoration of capitalism in a modified and even more viru- 
lent form. The supreme task of the proletariat, upon the collapse 
of capitalism, was to cany through a revolution so complete that 
capitalism could never return. 

For this, said Lenin, 

‘"We need revolutionary" power ^ we need (for a certain period of 
transition) the State. Therein we differ from the Anarchists. The 
difference between revolutionary Marxists and Anarchists lies not only 
in the fact that the former stand for huge, Centralized, communist 
production, while ihe latter are for decentralized, small-scale produc- 
tion. No, the difference as to government authority consists in this, 

• that we stand Jor the revolutionary utilization of revolutionary forms of 
the State in our struggle for socialism, while the Anarchists are against it. 

“We need the State. But w"e need none of those types of State varying 
from a constitutional monarchy to the most democratic republic which 
the bourgeoisie has established everywhere. And herein lies the differ- 
ence between us and the opportunists and Kautskians of the old, decay- 
ing Socialist parties. . . . 

“We need the State, but not the kind needed by the bourgeoisie, with 
the organs of power in the form of police, army, bureaucracy, distinct 
from and opposed to the people. All bourgeois revolutions have 
merely perfected this apparatus, have merely transferred it from one 
party to another. 

“The proletariat, however, if it wants to preserve the gains of the 
present revolution, and proceed further to win peace, bread, and free- 
dom, must ‘destroy,' to use Marx’s word, this ‘ready-made’ State 
machinery, and must replace it by another one, merging the police, 
the army, and the bureaucracy with the universally armed people.'"^ ^ 

The correct strategy for the proletariat, then, was to seize control 
of the state and continue the authoritarian system, using it for 
proletarian ends. On no account, however, should the proletarians 
allow themselves to be led astray by the illusion of democracy. 
On this point Lenin was explicit and emphatic. Democracy and 
proletarian revolution simply would not mix. ‘Tt is possible,” he 
wrote, ' ' 

'‘by means of a successful insurrection in the centre or a mutiny in the 
army, to defeat the exploiters at one blow, but except in very rare and 

^ “Letters from Afar,” ibid.^ pp. 774-775. 
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particular cases, the exploiters cannot be destroyed at once. Ii is 
impossible to expropriate at one blow ail the landlords and capitalists 
of a large country. In addition, expropriation alone, as a legal or 
political act, does not by far settle the matter, since it is necessarv" 
practically to replace the landlords and capitalists, to substitute for 
theirs another, a working class, management of the factories and es- 
tates. ... It is inevitable that the exploiters should still enjoy a large 
number of practical advantages for a considerable period after the 
revolution. iThey still have money (since it is impossible to abolish 
money at once), some moveable property (often of a considerable ex- 
tent), social connections, habits of organization and management, 
knowledge of all the secrets (customs, methods, means, and possibilities j 
of administration, higher education, closeness to the higher personnel of 
technical experts (who live and think after the bourgeois style), and 
incomparably higher knowledge and experience in military affairs 
(which is very important) .... 

“In these circumstances to suppose that in any serious revolution the 
issue is to be decided by the simple relation betw^een majority and 
minority is the acme of stupidity, a typical delusion of an ordinary 
bourgeois Liberal, as well as a deception of the masses from whom a w^eli 
established historical truth is concealed. This truth is that in any and 
every serious revolution a long, obstinate, desperate resistance of the 
exploiters, who for many years will yet enjoy great advantages over the 
exploited, constitutes the rule.” ^ 

Here we reach the theoretical underpinning of Lenin’s doctrine 
of proletarian dictatorship. The freedom of a liberal or democratic 
state plays into the hands of counter-revolution; hence there must 
be no freedom in the proletarian state, at least not until the revo- 
lution has completely liquidated the bourgeoisie. A dictatorial 
government acting as trustee for the proletariat was what Lenin 
advised for the transition period. The proletarian masses could 
not directly govern themselves, or intelligendy control and guide 
the policies and processes of a complex modem state; this must be 
confided to a relatively small body of organized, disciplined, and 
clear-thinking leaders, the “armed vanguard” of the proletanat. 

Lenin had no doubt that in Russia it was the special mission of 
the Bolshevik Party to serve in the capacity of armed vanguard. 
If, he reasoned, it was right for the proletariat to overthrow the 
bourgeois state and set up a state of its own, it was equally the 
right of the party best fitted for proletarian rule to seize control 
and administer the new regime in such a way as to make sure of 

1 “Proletarian Revolution,” ibid., pp. 834-835. 
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the communistic goal. This was the objectively practical way to 
success, and, being such, it was also the ethical way. The Bolshevik 
Party was truly Marxian and truly revolutionary; social evolution 
had presented it with an opportunity for power, and it would be a 
betrayal of the proletariat for it to decline the dictatorial role which 

the necessity of the situation demanded. 

Sentiment and feeling, Lenin repeatedly insisted^ should have 
jjQ plgice in Bolshev’ik theor^^ or practice. Every problem and 
every situation should be approached dispassionately and objec- 
tively. Theory and practice should be absolutely integrated with 
reference to the ultimate goal. Violence should be used when 
practical gains would result, likewise moderation. Compromise 
and retreat should be governed by the same rule. To attempt to 
leap at once to communism was sheer madness. Be patient, he 
counseled; know when to wait, when to go slowly, and when to 
strike rapidly and decisively and go forward. Above all else hold 
on to power 1 Never risk the loss of the state. With the “armed 
vanguard*^ in powder, slowly but surely reconstructing the social 
system, Lenin was confident that the coming of communism could 
be only a matter of time. That, he said, was the teaching of Marx, 
and the infallible law of history. 


Ill 

During his tenure as dictator Lenin instituted a New Economic 
Policy, which was characterized as a “strategic retreat” from com- 
munism. Such a course was entirely consistent with his political 
theory and did not signify the abandonment of the communistic 
goal. Since Lenin’s death his words and ideas have come to be 
even more venerated in Russia than those of Marx and Engels. 
The fierce struggle, immediately following the passing of Lenin, was 
not merely a contest between Stalin and Trotsky for control of 
the governmental machine; also at issue was the question of which 
would become the authentic and final interpreter of Leninism. 
The tri um ph of Stalin and the policies followed under his dictator- 
ship led many to suppose that a less revolutionary Leninism had 
emerged. Trotsky had insisted that the Russian Revolution was 
but a phase of a forthcoming world revolution which both Marx 
and Lenin had foreseen, and for which Lenin had planned the 
correct strategy. He demanded, therefore, that the Russian state 
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devote itself unremittingly to the promotion of proletarian revolu- 
tionary activity all over the world. 

Stalin seemed to turn his back on all this. He not only dissolved 
the Communist International, but appeared partial to definitely 
nationalistic policies. Even by obseiv^ers and commentators not 
at all sympathetic with communism, it was often stated that Stalin’s 
purpose was not to spread communism throughout the world, but 
to establish it safely and solidly in Russia. The adoption of a 
pretentiously liberal constitution in 1936. the series of five-vear 
plans, the increased attention to Russian history and culture, and 
various other trends and occurrences gave color to these supposi- 
tions. Even as late as 1946 an American writer of considerable 
prominence made the confident assertion that ""'the Soviet Union ^ 
is now pledged to a policy of democratic internationalism.’’ ^ 

It is becoming increasingly plain, however, that the Soviet policy 
of democratic internationalism does not contemplate unreserv’ed 
cooperation with capitalist democracies. Lenin would have ap- 
proved this intractability. Many times, in the most emphatic 
language, he warned the communist faithful that capitalist democ- 
racy was more than just a snare and delusion; it was the most 
insidious danger the proletarian revolution has to face. A demo- 
cratic republic with universal suffrage was the best instrument 
capitalist tyranny could possess. Lenin pointed out that this was 
not his opinion alone, but also that of Marx and Engels. Universal 
suffrage in a capitalist democracy, he said, is simply not capable 
of expressing the will of the working class and insuring its realiza- 
tion; but the bourgeoisie, taking advantage of the belief of the people 
that it does, can deceive them into believing themselves not ex- 
ploited, can even deceive them into reaction against the proletarian 
social order. 

If the leaders of present-day Russia were in need of proving 
themselves faithful disciples of Lenin, they could do nothing more 
convincing than the courses now being pursued in their dealings 
with the capitalist democracies. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

THE DEMOCRATIC STATE 

I 

the n^iidpoint of the twentieth century^ approached, demo- 
era tic government seemed to be moving rapidly 
^ JLk toward the ultimate crisis which would determiiie its 
downfall or survival. From the Whig Revolution of 1688 in 
England down to the second decade of the twentieth centur\' the 
forward march of democracy, though often \dolentIy challenged 
and sometimes appreciably slowed, was never reversed. Slowly 
but irresistibly, in every part of the world, democratic ideas and 
democratic institutions gained ground. This progress was halted 
by World War I — a struggle which, in the words of one of its most 
eloquent leaders, was a war ^"to make the world safe for democracy.'^ 
Historically as well as politically, this was a very inadequate in- 
terpretation of the significance of World War I, but it had a tre- 
mendous emotional appeal. For millions in the countries which 
joined hands against Germany and her allies it became a sustain- 
ing faith. Multitudes in the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and other democratic countries devoutly believed that the 
defeat of the central powers would destroy the remaining strong- 
holds of autocracy and insure the security of democracy for all time 
to come. 

The military victory was won, but not the political victory. As 

the final retxams came in, it became shockingly clear that the 

military victory had not made the world safe for democracy- 

had, in fact, made it more unsafe than at any time since the Battle 

of Waterloo. Russia, though throwing off the yoke of the czars, had 

merely traded in the old model for a new and more efficient vehicle 

of absolutism. Austro-Hungarian autocracy had buckled and gone 

to pieces, but out of the ruins had sprung only one avowedly 

democratic state — Czechoslovakia. The other succession states, 

Hungary, Austria, and Jugoslavia, had made formal bows in the 

direction of democracy but actually had relapsed into something 

very close to absolutism. Throughout the Balkans, where before the 

war there had been hopeful stirrings of democracy, the old order 
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had reasserted itself with renewed truculence. Turkey, rising from 
defeat to vigorous nationhood, had discarded a feeble sultanate 
for a virile dictatorship. Italy, bitter over her treatment at the 
Versailles treasure-hunt and rent with internal discord, had for- 
• srotten the ideals of Mazzini and Garibaldi and surrendered to a 
Fascist dictatorship that was rabidly anti-democratic. Poland, 
encircled by enemies, had sought safety in military despotism. 
Germany, after vainly striving to solve her domestic and inter- 
national difficulties under a democratic constitution, had resigned 
herself to the fanatical autocracy of the Nazis. 

In Europe democracy had survived only in Great Britain, France, 
Czechoslovakia, Switzerland, Belgium, The Netherlands, and the 
Scandinavian countries. It had survived in those countries, but it 
was far from safe. In the Far East it had not even survived, for the 
promising democratic movements in China and Japan had been 
aborted by the forces of militarism and imperialism. Subversive 
movements against democratic government sprang up on every 
side, spreading even to the Western Hemisphere where the United 
States stood guard as the self-knighted Sir Galahad of nations. 
In 1939 the forces of absolutism struck again, and again the democ- 
racies were forced to fight for survival. Again the democracies won 
the military victory, and again, at the end of World War II just 
as before, they lost the peace. The democracies had crushed 
Germany, Italy, and Japan, but they had not crushed political 
absolutism. In World War II as in World War I, the democracies, 
for reasons of political and military expediency, had leagued them- 
selves with Russia, the one great state of the world in which demo- 
cratic ideas had never gained a foothold even among the most 
radical elements of the population. Th.e Russian Revolution had 
been as much a revolution against democracy as against czardom; 
Lenin, Trotsky, Stalin, and other Bolshevik leaders made this 
perfectly clear in their writings and speeches. Events also made it 
clear that the Russian people had no comprehension of democracy, 
no interest in it, and no zeal for political freedom. The Russian 
masses had always been subject to autocratic rule; it seemed a 
perfectly natural system of government to them; they had no 
objection to it per se; and, because of the geographic isolation of their 
country, they actually had been less exposed to the ferment of 
democratic ideologies than even the great masses of China and 
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India. Regimentation under the dictatorship of the Conimiiiiist 
Party undoubtedly was a more beneficent regimentation in many 
ways than they had ever known before; so it was not hard for 
fanatical h^arxian zealots to turn them against democracVj depicting 
it, as the Bolshevik leaders always did, as the most dangerous of ail 
enemies of the earthly paradise that communism was soon to 
produce. 

But the outcome at the end of World War II was ver\’ different 
from that which followed World War 1. In the first world con- 
flict the democracies let Russian autocracy shift for itself; they 
gave it veryTittle help, and in some degree actually contributed 
to the weaknesses which caused its defeat and downfall. In the 
second world war, however, the democracies, and especially the 
United States, gave Russian autocracy unlimited help, really pro- 
viding the means which enabled the dictatorship to double-rivet 
its power, hold the country together until military victorv’ was 
achieved, and then project Russia into the post-war scene as the 
military and political colossus of the Eastern Hemisphere. Thus 
with their own hands the democracies preserved the regime and the 
state which are leading the anti-democratic crusade throughout 
the world today. Whether it was necessary to do this in order to 
defeat the Axis powers, historians will long debate. It was done, 
and being done, it divided the world more sharply than ever 
before into two irreconcilable camps of political belief — irrecon- 
cilable because of the conviction on each side that the other is a 
deadly menace. To the commimist regime of Russia and its 
puppets throughout the world, democracy is a deadly menace 
because of its freedom. Democratic socialism is just as dangerous, 
from their point of view, as democratic capitalism. Political free- 
dom is the chief bugaboo, not capitalism; for political freedom 
guarantees opportunity for the opposition to the Bolshevik brand of 
proletarianism to agitate, organize, undermine, and overthrow the 
communist system. Because of the danger of counter-revolution, 
the Kfremlin does not tolerate freedom at home; because of the 
supposed danger of bourgeois-incited war, it fears freedom abroad. 
To the democratic peoples, Russian authoritarianism is a deadly 
menace because of its obvious determination to crush and exter- 
minate political freedom wherever it can. Its communism would 
not excite so much apprehension if it were not accompanied by the 
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fierce determination to extinguish the freedom of mankind to choose 
between communism and any other economic order. 

So the issue narrowed down to the question of whether free^ 
democratic political society could meet the challenge of communist 
authoritarianism on even or better than even terms. Democracy 
had shown itself not to be too feeble to win two world wars; when 
close comparisons were made there was ample evidence that the 
political, economic, and military mistakes of the democracies in 
the two world wars were more than matched by those of the 
authoritarian states. Democracy had also shown itself to be no less 
capable of coping with the problems of peace. It was apparent to 
anyone who looked at the facts with an open mind that the democ- 
racies had displayed no less ability than the autocracies to manage 
the critical economic readjustments necessitated by the great de- 
pression of the 1930’s, and, moreover, that the democracies had 
come through with less disruption of the normal courses of life and 
less impairment of individual worth and integrity. Yet there were 
those who doubted — even in the democratic countries there were 
many who doubted that the democracies would be able to win the 
final struggle against absolutism. A critical re-examination of 
democratic theory had long been needed, and the crises through 
which democratic government had to pass in the twentieth century 
quickly brought this about. Arguments fully in step with modern 
social conditions and conversant with the latest trends in science 
and philosophy were evolved on both sides of the question. There 
were also a large number of neutral thinkers who strove for an 
objective revaluation of the whole theory of democracy in the 
light of present-day realities. 


II 

' Democracy has been under discussion since the earliest begin- 
nings of political thought. The Greeks explored the subject quite 
critically and bequeathed to subsequent ages a body of theory and 
judgment that has never grown old. But Greek political thinkers 
were not equipped to say the final word on democracy or any other 
system of government. Admirably scientific as were, for example, 
the spirit and method of Aristotle, there was much that lay beyond 
the range of his knowledge and technique. Aristotle’s conclusions 
on democracy rested on no better scientific foundation than his 
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conclusions on medicine. Amazingly penetrating though they 
were, considering the limitations under which he worked, they 
were not and could not be definitive and irrefutable. 

From the time of Aristotle down to the seventeenth century 
the approach on all subjects of political speculation w^as primarily 
dogmatic. Controversialists, with rare exceptions, stood pat on the 
doctrines of the ancients or argued from abstract assumptions of 
little or no scientific validity. The seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries were distinguished by the attempts of many politicati 
thinkers to employ scientific methodology in the field of political 
inquiry, and. by the dispassionate and unprejudiced endeavors of 
a few such as Spinoza, Hume, and Montesquieu to follow w’herever 
science might lead. On the whole, however, it was the traditionalist 
or the romanticist who captured the public fancy and gained the 
great following. Science really did not come of age until the nine- 
teenth century, and not until then do we find much endeavor to 
weigh democracy in the scales of objective social law. But the 
nineteenth century was unable to complete that task and the 
twentieth has not yet done so. A good beginning has been made, 
but nothing more. 

The standard arguments against democracy, as indicated by 
the concurrence of opinion throughout the centuries, are; (1) that - 
democratic government is prone to indecision, feebleness, insta- 
bility, and stupidity because of the volatility, irrationality, and 
ineptitude of the masses; (2) that democratic society exalts medioc- 
rity and inferiority, the masses being resentful of persons above 
their level of inteUigence and ability and preferring leaders of 
their own kind; (3) that democracy easily falls prey to demagogism, 
bossism, and vicious pressure politics, the shortsightedness and 
narrow’ selfishness of the people themselves being the cause of 
these things; (4) that majority rule tends always to become majority 
tyraimy, since the intolerance and bigotry of the multitude can be 
subject to no effective restraint; and (5) that democratic govern- 
ment cannot be carried on without political parties, and that this 
invariably results in government by an invisible oligarchy. 

Though reiterated over and over again, these postulates were 
not even respectably empirical; they were sheer guesses. Not only 
was there no genuinely scientific proof of their truth or fdsity; 
there was no impartial opinion that was widely accepted. In the 
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twentieth century for the first time were they largely exposed to the 
microscopic eye of science. Many new tools and techniques for 
the examination of political phenomena were available to twen- 
tieth-centuiy^ political sciendsts. Biology, psychology, paleontology, 
anthropology^ ethnology-, and various corollary disciplines had at 
last produced data of sufficient scope and validity to be useful in 
political inquiry. Serious political thinkers clearly recognized the 
importance of utilizing as far as possible the findings of every 
branch of scientific inquiry that might have a bearing on social 
life. Not always, however, did they equally recognize the many 
possibilities of error from too confident reliance upon the work 
of these exceedingly helpful sister sciences. Valuable aids though 
they were, they were not yet exact sciences and soine of them were 
scarcely out of their swaddling clothes. 

Political thought in turning to science as a guide was not, there- 
fore, achieving certainty, but only better bases for speculation; 
was not gaining proof positive, but only proof suggestive or indica- 
tive of general tendencies, principles, or laws. This, unfortunately, 
was not always clear to political theorists themselves. There were 
political theorists who, from incautious enthusiasm or lack of full 
understanding, were inclined to receive the pronouncements of 
science as absolutely oracular. There were others who erred on the 
side of caution and failed to grasp the significance of the newer 
developments in science. And there were some who went the 
whole distance with the irrationalists and decried the belief that 
political problems could be solved by the methods of science. Nor 
was political theory benefited by the well-meant labors of certain 
biologists, psychologists, and other researchers in non-political 
fields who, without adequate familiarity with political phenomena, 
sometimes undertook to declare the political meaning of findings 
made in their own special fields. 

All of the foregoing defects appear in the twentieth-century 
symposium on democracy, but it has been immensely worth 
while none the less. Many of the errors have tended in the long 
run to cancel one another; the gaps in the argumentation have 
shown the need and the places for additional research; and the 
misinterpretations have evoked counter-interpretations which 
have highlighted the unrealized complexity of social problems. 
We have not yet achieved a conclusively scientific elucidation of 
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democracy; perhaps we never shall. Nevertheless we have learned 
much that was not known before, or was but dimly known; and 
we have made substantial progress towards an intelligent under- 
standing both of the possibilities and limitations of democratic 
government. 


Ill 

Some of the recent theories regarding democracy have ended 
in despair. Of these, none has presented a gloomier prospect for 
popular government, for the whole human race in fact, than the 
sad forebodings of the distinguished American historian, Henry 
Adams. Although of a family that had played a conspicuous part 
in the formation and development of American political institutions, 
Adams was deeply troubled by what seemed to him the failures of 
democratic government. There must, he thought, be more potent 
“lines of force” operating in the world than the mere purpose and 
will of man. Going to science for the answer to his question, 
Adams thought the teachings of science justified the deduction 
that there are two great principles which control and shape human 
destiny. He termed them the law of degradation and the rule of 
phase.^ 

The law of degradation Adams derived from Kelvin’s second 
law of thermodynamics, which postulates an ever-declining solar 
system. Expended energy, according to that hypothetical law of 
pre-atomic physics, can never be fully restored. Hence the con- 
clusion that the physical universe is destined gradually to run down 
and end in nothingness. The same law, said Adams, must apply 
to man. Human activity and human thought he considered 
nothing more than forms of energy and human society nothing but 
a special manifestation of energy. It foUowed, therefore, that 
human kind, along with the physical umverse, was doomed to 
progressive degradation. 

The rule of phase was a corollary of the law of degradation. In 
such a world as ours, Adams declared, there could be no such thing 
as fixity. Equilibrium was a mere appearance, a temporary phase 
like everything else. In the long view equilibrium was essentially 
instable and destined to change. Phase, as Adams defined it, had 

^ Cf Henry Adams, A Letter to American Teachers of History (1910); The Education of 
Henry Adams: An Autobiography (1918); The Degradation of Democratic Dogma (1919). 
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nothing in comHion with evolution. It did not signify directional 
change or adaptatioUj but a flux forever subject to the law of 
de, gradation. From phase to phase humanity was irrevocably 
bound to proceed downward to the inevitable end of all things. 

Adams thought of democracy as a phasCj obedient to the in- 
exorable law of degradation. It was a mistakes he said, to consider 
it of higher grade than any other form of government; it was not 
the culmination of any sort of upward development. It was merely 
a form of government reflecting the average of human nature, which 
was low and bound to become ever lower. It was to be expected 
that ever\^ democratic government would display its greatest vigor 
and efhciencv in its earlv vears. Bui as time -went on, the law of 
degradation would effect a progressive decline until at last the 
democratic phase gave way to some other phase. 

'Obviously this philosophy was no more pessimistic about 
democracy than any other form of government. It applied to all 
things human. But Adams was particularly concerned with de- 
mocracy and enlarged upon the theme of democratic degradation, 
which caused him to be regarded as primarily anti-democratic. 
Critics of Adams’ philosophy of despair were quick to remark that 
it was no more damaging to democracy than to other political 
systems, and they also pointed out numerous fallacies which cast 
doubt on the validity of his theories however applied. It was 
shown that he had begged the question by taking for granted as 
cosmic law a theory of declining energy that science had not 
definitively proved (in fact, is still being debated) ; that he had been 
guilty of special pleading in using science to support his political 
hypothesis without taking account of contradicting facts and prin- 
ciples which also had scientific foundation; that, though denying 
the reality of evolution, he had assumed it in order to prove the 
reality of degradation; that he had overlooked the creative impli- 
cations of science and had not considered the possibility of cyclical 
evolution; that he had made use of very questionable analogies 
between mechanical and social phenomena; and, finally, that even 
if his law of degradation were true, he had assumed the decline of 
political society at a much more rapid rate than the dissipation of 
solar energy would seem to warrant. 

Much more challenging to democracy than the morbid doubts 
of Adams were the inferences drawn from certain of the newer 
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trends of biological and psychological research. Biologists in the 
late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries had devoted a great 
deal of attention to heredity, and had raised questions of serious 
import to the conventional theories of democracy. Biological 
studies and experiments pointed very strongly to the conclusion 
that qualities acquired through education, experience, and social 
adaptation are not transmissible through the reproductive process. 
If this were true, how could the general mass of mankind ever be 
elevated to the intellectual and moral level essential, in a complex 
and refractory world, to decent self-government? Despite ail 
efforts to the contrary, would not the inferior, the anti-social, and 
the degenerate continue to breed true to type? And would not their 
fecundity, for reasons not difficult to understand, be generally 
greater than that of the superior types? In that case, what of the 
prospects for democracy? Sooner or later would not the moron 
population or worse completely inundate the superior human 
species? 

The answer to these somber questions was found in biology itself. 
Cautious biologists refused to leap to conclusions- They pointed 
out that biology had not precisely determined how much of human 
potentiality is congenital and how much is acquired- There was 
not yet enough evidence to wairguit final judgment on that point; 
the science of genetics was new and had not yet fully charted the 
laws of heredity, and there was a mounting body of evidence tend- 
ing to show that atomic radiation could upset the genetic laws that 
were known. Moreover, it was the opinion of the more conservative 
biologists that there was still no conclusive proof that the laws of 
heredity governing the transmission of physical traits applied in 
like manner and degree to mental and moral qualities. Nor had it 
been proved beyond doubt that the principles of heredity derived 
from the study of plants and lower animals were entirely valid in 
respect to human beings. Among human beings there were many 
striking instances of genius begetting genius and equally striking 
instances of its failure to do so. Conversely, there were among 
human beings many convincing examples of inferiority breeding 
true to type, but there were also impressive instances of inferiority, 
or what clearly seemed to be such, producing the most astounding 
geniuses. Before venturing to broad generalization, said the less 
hasty biologists, such contradictions must be fully understood. 
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Biolog}" was not yet able to supply the answer; hencCj the biological 
case against democracy remained unproved. 

Psychology as well as bioIog\' was pressed into ser\ice against 
democracy. Studies of crowd psychology" had shown how the 
normal patterns of individual beha\dor are distorted by group 
impulses and emotions; how with individuals of much more than 
average mental and moral perceptions, reason is dethroned and 
blind passion takes control when they are exposed to" the emotional 
stimuli of group or mass psychology". From this it was deduced 
that though men as individuals may" be guided by^ intelligence, 
in social relations they will invariably respond to the irrational 
instincts of the herd. They will be sheep-minded, ape-minded, 
wcflf-minded — will exhibit alway's in their soci'al reactions the 
characteristic behavior of gregarious animals; which was inter- 
preted to mean that men in tlie mass will always be credulous, 
impulsive, panicky, intolerant, unconscionable, cruel, unjust, stu- 
pid, and every^thing but rational. 

Democracy comes off very" badly in this analysis of crowd and 
group psychology". It is true that democratic society affords little 
room for detached and dispassionate individual judgment — not 
less room, however, than other political systems, and perhaps a 
great deal more. Democracy necessarily consists of mass organi- 
zation, mass movements, and mass determinations. Does it in- 
exorably follow, then, that democratic government must always 
be a reflex of herd psychology — deceived by demagogues, charmed 
by slogans and catchwords, inflamed by prejudices, harrowed by 
fears, and forever impervious to fact and reason? The Fascists, 
the Nazis, and most of the Bolsheviks, taking their cue from the 
Social Darwinists, the irrationalists, and the elitists, said that the 
answer to the question had to be yes. Were they right? Before 
attempting to answer that question let us pursue the psychological 
indictment of democracy to the end. 

Psychology raised the further question of whether, irrespective of 
herdmindedness and the like, the intelligence level of the masses 
is or can ever be high enough for democratic government to 
operate successfully in the complex modem world. Modem psy- 
chologists have devised various techniques for the measurement 
of intelligence. The widespread use of such tests and measurements 
began in the early years of the twentieth century. They were de- 
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signed to ascertain innate intelligence, not acquired intelligence — 
a very difficult thing to do. The first two or three decades of intelli- 
gence testing yielded results highly unflattering to mental ability 
of the average human being — and also yielded some startling con- 
tradictions, for the follow-up showed that low scores in intelligence 
tests did not invariably preclude later success in acthdties requiring 
a high degree ^of intelligence, or failure on the part of high-scoring 
persons to achieve such success. Obviously the tests were defective; 
and of late years psychologists have been giving more attention 
to the refinement and improvement of intelligence tests than to 
broad generalizations as to intelligence level of the masses. 

Nevertheless the psychological arraignment of democracy is not 
to be lightly put aside. It assails democracy at a vulnerable point. 
Group psychology is an integral part of the democratic process; 
and the rationality of group behavior is easy to question. But 
psychology is still far from discovering all there is to know about 
group processes. It has not by any means irrefutably established 
the point that group psychology necessarily means bad government; 
nor has it proved that public opinion, the political fulcrum of group 
psychology, is less likely to be rational and wise than a monarch, 
dictator, or elite group. Opponents of democracy claim those 
things to be true, and sometimes assert that psycholog^^ has demon- 
strated that they are; but scientific proof that would be accepted by 
the great majority of psychologists throughout the world is never 
put forward to sustain them. Furthermore, psychology has not 
demonstrated, by any objective proof, that it is impossible through 
better forms and techniques of democratic government, better 
education of the masses, and better leadership to implement group 
psychology so that it will serve human needs as well under demo- 
cratic government as under any other political system. Group 
psychology is not confined to democratic society alone; it is just 
as potent in authoritarian societies. Does psychology prove that 
group reactions are more rational and more prone to good under 
despotic or oligarchic regimes than under democratic? The ques- 
tion answers itself. Psychology proves no such thing; as yet it can- 
not even pretend to prove that point one way or the other; it 
does not begin to have enough data for such a task. 

As to the results of intelligence testing, the science of psychology 
does not claim that its findings are infallible or that they are 
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politicaliy conclusive for or against democracy. i\s indicated above, 
intelligence testing is still far from an exact science. The kind of 
intelligence that it now is able to measure with reasonable accuracy 
is not strictly political intelligence. It is a fact of common ob- 
serv^ation among students of politics that some persons with high 
intelligence quotients on the standard psychological ratings seem 
to have very^ little political intelligence. This does pot mean that 
the standard ratings are erroneous, but simply that they do not 
measure all kinds of intelligence. It is coming to be increasingly 
apparent that the mental faculties of human beings are not all of 
one kind and cannot be' fully measured by a single test of any sort. 
The mental faculties of chief importance in democratic citizenship 

♦ r 

have not been made the subject of a specially designed testing pro- 
gram, and therefore it cannot be said that there is any body of 
knowledge showing whether the average person has the innate 
intelligence requisite for democratic citizenship. As a matter of 
fact, it cannot be determined at the present time just how much 
power of logical thought is indispensable for intelligent citizenship. 
Psychology and political science have not yet joined hands on that 
problem. 

Ethnology, which is the study of race characteristics and differ- 
ences, has been the source of some of the most vehement arguments 
against democracy. Nearly all of the more doctrinaire racists of 
the twentieth century have been anti-democratic, and have drawn 
heavily from ethnology to support their contentions. They have 
maintained that political ability is as much a racial quality as the 
color of the skin, the formation of the eye or nose, the shape of the 
head, or any other physical mark of racial difference. All races, 
according to this dogma, have their points of superiority and in- 
feriority; but only a few, composing a small minority of the world^s 
population, have the special endowments needed for self-govern- 
ment. It is argued therefore that it is sheer nonsense to try to propa- 
gate democracy among the many peoples who have no capacity 
for it. Moreover, it is alleged that democratic society fosters the 
dilution of the superior races by the inferior, and consequently 
should not be tolerated in a state striving for the best government. 

These doctrines would be more impressive if ethnology were a 
more exact and fully developed science. As yet, however, the un- 
known so far exceeds the known in the field of ethnological inquiry 
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that conscientious ethnologists recognize that there is still ground 
for wide difference of opinion even on the physical criteria of racial 
differentiation. As to the more elusive qualities entering into po- 
litical aptitudes and abilities, ethnology is not equipped to speak 
with any pretense of authority. It can theorize and no more. 
There is no credible scientific proof that the white races are innately 
superior in political genius or any other mental quality lo ihe black, 
brown, or yellow races. Nor is there any positive proof that they are 
not. There is plenty of opinion both ways, but no absolute knowl- 
edge. Neither is there any objective proof that any particular 
branch or sub-group of the major races is or is not specially endowed 
for self-government. Some peoples have had more success with 
democratic government than others, but the evidence now at hand 
does not conclusively show whether the difference has resulted 
from innate factors or factors acquired through social experience. 
It does happen to be a fact, however, that the peoples who have 
been most successful with democratic government have not been 
racially “^^pure.” The Americans, the British, the French, the Swiss 
are not of one race but many. Does this prove that racial mixture 
is better for democracy than racial purity? Ethnology does not 
know; political science does not know. Nobody knows. 

; Some, though not all, of the elitists have opposed democracy on 
the ground that what is called democracy is never such in fact, but 
merely a social myth. Regardless of the democratic form of a 
political system, according to such theorists as Pareto and Michels, 
the real determinations of the state are never shaped by the free 
will of the people. The people may go through the motions of 
deciding things, but in the last analysis the alternatives between 
which they choose and the actual fulfillment of the choices made, 
are detennined by a relatively small number of persons who initi- 
ate, organize, manipulate, and manage the sub-surface processes 
of government. Forms of government are mere phantoms; actual 
democracy is an impossibility. 

By the same kind of analysis it can be shown that non-democratic 
forms of government are also phantoms. No monarchy, no dic- 
tatorship, no aristocracy is ever actually what it seems to be. There 
are sub-surface processes in all systems of government. Hitler did 
not rule Germany alone by any means, nor Mussolini Italy. There 
was a governing class on which they were dependent, just as there 
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government have tailed; but they insisted that candor should torce 
the opponents of democracy to admit the countervailing fact that 
just as many experiments with non-democratic forms of government 
have also failed. In the box score of success and failure, they main- 
tain that history gives democracy just as good a record (they think 
a better one) as any other form of government. 

For the sake of argument, they say, let it be granted that the 
elitists are right; that in a democracy, as in all other systems of 
government, the reins of authority are inevitably gathered into the 
hands of the few. Just what does this prove? Does it prove that 
the many are nothing but mechanical puppets of the few? May it 
not also prove, just as logically, that the few are the servants of the 
many? If facts have any place in logic, say the modern democratic 
theorists, there are oceans of facts tending to indicate that demo- 
cratic rulers cannot govern without the acquiescence of the many, 
and, furthermore, that they actively consult the interests and 
preferences of the many. Some democratic rulers achieve and hold 
power by demagogic methods, and so do some dictators — in fact, 
practically all dictators. Is democratic demagogy worse than auto- 










trated authority; more likely to engender consistent attention to the 
general welfare; more likely to afford ever}^ individual a fair chance 



mocracy.” ^ The reasons for this trend, said Merriam, are capable 
of proof. It can be proved, he declared, that non-democratic 
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government. 

John DeweVy the leading America] 
was convinced that democracy possessei 
anv other system. The very fact that 
in physical and mental endowments i 
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chance as every other man to develc 
said: for society needs the best it cai 
foundation of democracy/’ in the wore 
capacities of human nature; faith in hi 
power of pooled and cooperative experi 
that these forces had been perfectly i] 
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function and to grow than any authoritarian system. The supreme 
merit of democracy, in Dewey’s opinion, is that it frees the human 
mind, thus fostering the experimentalism without which men can- 
not successfully adapt themselves to a changing world. 

Democracy as reinterpreted in the twentieth century is thus 
seen to be more than a political formula, more than a system of 
government, more than a social order It is a search for a way of 
life in which the volun tary free intellige n ce and activity of men can 
fe h^rmnized a nd coordinated with the least possible coerc ion , ! 
and it is the belief that such a way of life is the best way for all 
mankind, the way most in keeping with the nature of man and the 
nature of the universe. 

* Iftieiligmce in the M&dern World: John Dewey^s Philosophy^ ed. by J. Ratner (New 
York, 1939)y p. 402. 
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CHAPTER XXXV 


THE WORLD ORDER 

I 

T he twentieth was not the first century in ^hich thought 
was given to a world order, but it was the first in which that 
question had to be faced as an immediate and imperative 
problem. It was, therefore, the first in which there was a large 
amount of systematic thinking and writing about nationalism, 
internationalism, world politics, and related" subjects. It was not 
merely that the attention of the twentieth century was focused on 
these matters by two terrible world w^ars; the twentieth was the 
first centurv' in which there was a sufficient amount of quick and 
close intercommunication between all portions of the world to 
provide the necessary-' foundations for a universal social order. 

The world has known many civilizations, but there have been 
only a few great areas of civilization. Until the twentieth century 
there w^as nothing that could be truly called a world civilization. 
One group of civilizations sprang up in the region of the Mediter- 
ranean Sea, then spread to northern and western Europe and finally 
to the Americas; another group originated in China and spread 
throughout central and northwestern Asia; a third group de- 
veloped in India and the island regions of southwest Asia. Great 
political societies arose in all of these areas of civilization, and there 
w^ere periods in the history of each when virtually the whole area 
wms dominated by a single empire. But no empire of world scope 
ever took form, nor any wwld-wide league or federation of peoples. 
Prior to the eighteenth century there were very few contacts be- 
tween the peoples of the different civilization areas, and not until 
the nineteenth century was well toward its meridian were the 
contacts sufficiently continuous and important to result in genuine 
world problems. The nineteenth century evaded or postponed these 
problems, but the twentieth century could not. 

The industrial revolution which transformed the world from a 
disconnected plurality of states, peoples, and cultures into a closely 
interconnected totality was the work of western civilization. 

Western peoples developed the sciences, the technologies, the eco- 
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nomic systems^ and the political structures which overwhelmed the 
rest of mankind and progressively unified the material processes of 
life. Western peoples created most of the world problems, and, as 
would be expected, most of the thought dealing with world prob- 
lems has been western thought. Of course western peoples looked 
at world problems from the standpoint of western peoples, thought 
about them in terms of their own civilization and social experience, 
and propounded solutions agreeable with western concepts. On 
the political side, western civilization had had its periods of tribal- 
ism, of cosmopolitanism and universalism, of feudalism, and finally 
of virulent and aggressive nationalism. Concepts drawn from all 
of these phases of western political evolution w^ere conspicuous in- 
gredients of western thought about world problems and the world 
order of the future. 


II 

All thinking on world affairs has to reckon not only with the 
doctrine but with the stubborn fact of nationalism. Nineteenth- 
century political thought in Europe and the Americas was fervidly 
and uncritically nationalistic. Twentieth-century thought became 
highly critical of nationalism, but did not succeed in breaking its 
spell. Nineteenth-century thinkers had been chiefly concerned 
with the nation-state’s right to be. Opposition to nationalism in the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries came chiefly from the feudal, 
dynastic, and ecclesiastical adherents of the social order which had 
prevailed in Europe for nearly a thousand years. The feudal 
nobility enjoyed a status everywhere in Europe that was more dear 
to them than nationhood, and so did the dynastic rulers who were 
the capstone of the feudal edifice. Nobility and royalty, on account 
of their status, were privileged persons in all countries and had a 
common interest that was more European than national. The same 
was true of the clergy of the Roman Catholic Church. Nationalism 
had to combat those forces, and for that reason the earlier phi- 
losophies of nationalism dwelt upon the idealistic and spiritual 
aspects of the nation-state. The French philosopher Renan spoke 
for all nineteenth-century apostles of nationalism when he said that 
what makes a nation is not race, religion, a common language, or 
even a common territory, but “a soul, a spiritual principle.” As a 
result, said Renan, of the intricate workings of history,” a certain 
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people coine to have a spiritual affinity which sets them apart from 
all other peoples. When this spiritual fusion occurs, the people 
thus constituting a distinct nation not only have the right to be free 
and determine their o\m destiny, but it is for the best interests of 
all mankind that they should. Each nation, he said, has something 
unique to contribute, some special way of ser\dng “the common 

s. ^ 

task of humanit}’’' that it can best execute as a separate instrument 
in “that grand orchestral concert of mankind, w^hich is, after all, the 
highest ideal reality that we attain.’^ 

The twentieth centuiy" did not care for this sort of talk. National- 
ism was now an accomplished fact. The world was full of nation- 
states — so full that the alignment now was 'nation versus nation 
rather than nation versus the old regime. The great political 
struggles of the twentieth centuiy^ were destined to arise between 
rival nations and groups of nations. The right of national self- 
determination was still at issue, but the setting was different. The 
world \vas full of nation-states, some of which were great powers 
and others small powers. The right of self-determination could not 
mean the same for all. A big and powerful state, if unrestrained, 
could easily “self-determine’’ a small one out of existence. Did the 
right of self-determination mean that a state had the right to self- 
determine not only its own independent existence but also its own 
growth and expansion? There were forthright imperialists (always 
they were citizens of the great powers) who answered that it did 
mean precisely that. A nation’s right to become^ they persisted, was 
just as vital as its right to he. Independence, without security and 
self-sufficiency, was a mockery. Did not the Darwinian formula 
show that life is basically a struggle for existence and survival? 
Was not international conflict merely the top dimension of that 
struggle? Why, then, should it be wrong for a state to do what it 
must do in order to survive? The fact that some states never can 
meet nature’s requirements for survival should not diminish the 
right of those who can. Most imperialistic writers did not couch 
their rationalizations in quite such brutal terms. Without a gener- 
ous sugarcoating of “manifest destiny,” “bearing the white man’s 
burden,” ^^mission civilisatrice^^ “spreading enlightenment and 
Kullur^'^ and similar altruistic catchphrases, imperialism could not 
have been made palatable to the peoples of the great powers them- 
selv^. 




alternative was some sort of world order. But what kind of worL 
order? The more extreme nationalists would accept nothing th*a 
would compromise the sovereignty of the nation-state, nothin 

s 

of pursuing its ends. The world order as conceived by them 
be a structure built bv voluntary asrreements imnosinff no co 
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American isolationism, as first outlined by President Washington 
and as continuously reinterpreted in subsequent decades, was 
pointed primarily against “entangling alliances.” Washington's 
Farewell Address warned his countrymen against “permanent 
alliances with any portion of the foreign world,” but expressly 
approved “temporary alliances for extraordinary emergencies.” 
Washington’s idea was that in all circumstances the United States 
should play its own cards as far as possible. This became the 
historic foreign policy of the United States, but it did not lead to 
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uniform relations with all nations in all parts of the world. Playing 
her own cards meant one thing for the United States in relations 
with European powers, another thing in relations with Latin 
American states, still another thing in relations with the countries 
of the Far East, and so on. Hence the United States was often 
accused of having no consistent foreign policy. In one sense she 
did not, and neither did any other country following the principle 
of isolationism. Exactly the same thing was true of Great Britain’s 
balance of power policy, which was just as truly isolationist in 
principle as the American policy of no entangling alliances. The 
objective of the British policy was the highest attainable freedom 
of action for Britain, by keeping herself in the makeweight position 
in tlie ever-shifting alignment of great powers in Europe and Asia. 
All great powers throughout the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
made and remade ententes, pacts, and alliances so freely and 
frequently that historians were hard put to keep the record up to 
date, let alone keep it straight; and the motivation in every instance 
was basically isolationist — to gain a better position to play the cards 
their own way. It was definitely not their purpose to sacrifice 
national sovereignty or subordinate national interest to collective 
ends. 

Isolationist thought did not envision a unified world order, but it 
would not be truthful to say that it envisioned no world order at all. 
Although the quest of every state was the utmost security and inde- 
pendence, there were many reputable thinkers and statesmen who 
sincerely believed that the ultimate outcome would be a stabilized 
world society. The stabilization would come, it was believed, when 
the whole world was embraced in a webwork of alliances in which 
the counterpoised forces would be so equal that prolonged equilib- 
rium would necessarily follow. The fundamental fallacy of this 
belief was convincingly demonstrated by the sudden collapse of the 
isolationist house of cards in the frantic fortnight preceding the 
outbreak of World War 1. The old isolationism never recovered 
from the loss of prestige suffered at that time. However, in the 
interlude between the two world wars new creeds of isolationism 
were destined to arise. The most prominent of these were geo- 
politics and Bolshevism. 

Geopolitics is sometimes said to be a system of global thinking 
regarding the geographic factors in politics, but the practical 
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applications of geopolitics have been far more national than global. 
Geopolitics is not to be confused with political geography, which 
is an objective science. Geopolitics is not objective; it is a body of 
doctrine which postulates that geographic factors more than any 
others determine the destiny of nations and from that premise 
formulates concepts to correlate with national policies. Modern 
geopolitical doctrines stem largely from the wTitings of Ratzel and 
Haushofer in Germany, Kjellen in Sweden, Mackinder in Great 
Britain, and Spykman in the United States. Ratzel's epoch-making 
treatise on political geography appeared just at the close of the 
nineteenth century. It was not a geopolitical treatise in the present- 
day sense, but it was predicated on the principle of geographic 
determinism. RatzeFs view was that the evolution of human 
society is largely conditioned by geographic factors, the straggle for 
existence being mainly a struggle for space, and that organized 
societies must plan their courses of expansion according to the limits 
that nature has set. 

Kjellen was a twentieth-century disciple of Ratzel. He amplified 
the general theories of Ratzel and modified them in certain par- 
ticulars. He agreed that the struggle for existence, especially on 
the political level, is a struggle for space; but added that although 
space is limited by nature, the abilities of particular peoples to 
gain and utilize space vary greatly. Kjellen set forth certain con- 
cepts about the utilization of space in Europe which made him 
very popular in Germany, because they seemed to prove that the 
German people were destined to dominate Europe from the 
Scandinavian peninsula through the Balkans and then reach 
over into the Middle East. Mackinder, as would be natural for 
a Briton, looked upon the international scene as a struggle between 
sea power and land power. In order to survive, according to his 
theory, the maritime powers must prevent the domination of the 
great land mass of Europe and Asia by a single power or com- 
bination of powers. Mackinder said that the key to the situation 
lay in the control of an area comprising eastern Europe and west- 
ern Asia. This he called the ^‘heartland.’’ In terms of practical 
realities, Mackinder’s doctrine meant that the maritime powers 
should drive a permanent wedge, both political and military, 
between Germany and Russia. Haushofer made large use of the 
work of Ratzel, Kjellen and Mackinder. His doctrines gained 
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special eminence because of Ms close association with the Nazi 
regime in Germany. Haushofer accepted and turned to Germany’s 
advantage the geopolitical ideas of Mackinder. He agreed to the 
sea-power versus land-power theoi*)^ and also the “heartland” 
theor\’j but maintained that the trend is in favor of land power 
provided the continental peoples make proper use of the space 
available to them. This could not be done if Europe remained di- 
vided into a number of small countries none of which could be 
self-sufficient. Haushofer then argued that the “heartland” should 
be united, preferably by a coalition of Germany and Russia, and 
all of Eurasia brought under the dominion of the great land-mass 
states. Spykman took the view that the international struggle is 
primarily a contest between the peoples of the “rimlands” of the 
great continents and those of the “heartlands.” The policy of a 
state wns necessarily conditioned^ therefore, by its situation relative 
to “rimland” or “heartland.” 

One thing the foregoing and all other geopoliticians agreed upon, 
namely, that every^ state, if it wishes to pursue an intelligent foreign 
policy, should play its game according to the fall of the cards 
geographically speaking, and should never sacrifice a geographic 
advantage or miss a geographic opportunity. That is why w-e must 
classify geopolitics as isolationist. Mackinder counseled Britons, 
Haushofer Germans, and Spykman Americans how to shape their 
foreign policy so as to utilize to the utmost the geographic factors 
favorable to national independence and self-determination. All 
geopoliticians accepted and emphasized the space-struggle theory, 
and felt that the primary consideration for every state involved was 
to take care of itself and its own interests. 

Of Bolshevism little need be added to what has been said in 
previous chapters. Communism was conceived by Marx and 
Engels as a program for the world, and they formed the first 
International Workingmen’s Association as an instrument of inter- 
national cooperation and collaboration for the proletarians of all 
countries. When the Bolshevik Party gained power in Russia it 
was not only world-minded in the propagation of communism but 
was favorably disposed to other forms of internationalism. It was 
the teaching of Marx, however, that communism and capitalism 
were utterly irreconcilable, and that there must be no compromise. 
Consequently, when the expected world revolution did not come 
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off and the Bolsheviks found themselves increasingly isolated in a 
non-communist or strongly anti-communist world, their faith in 
the wisdom of Marx was strengthened. A communist state, they 
concluded, must never get itself so entangled with capitalist states 
that it w^ould no longer be free to pursue its own goals or be a will- 
ing party to international arrangements which might solidify the 
capitalist world against communism. The only itind of inter- 
nationalism in which communist Russia could unreserv'edly share 
was communist internationalism. Thus Bolshevism turned to iso- 
lationism as the only safe policy for communism. 

Ill 

The dream of a warless world has been common to all civiEza- 
tions and has been accompanied in all by numberless plans to 
realize it by reconstituting the social order. One of the earliest 
ideas of this character to appear in western civilization was that 
of internationalism. Although the concept of voluntary inter- 
national cooperation and organization dates back as far as the 
ancient Greeks, it did not reach its full stature until the twentieth 
century. Throughout the Roman era and the subsequent mediaeval 
period it was overshadowed by the cosmopolitan idea of imperial 
unity. It took a long time for European thinkers to realize that the 
complex forces of political evolution were inexorably taking their 
continent to just the opposite destination. Occasional theorists 
caught a sufficient glimpse of the future to perceive that universal 
empires, universal churches, and universal cultures were on the 
way out. Universal authority of all sorts was breaking down, and 
numerous independent states were being formed. From the four- 
teenth century onward, therefore, discussions of the problem of in- 
ternational relations came to occupy an ever-growing prominence 
in political thought. The terms of these discussions w^ere definitely 
z'rzif^mational, not supemanonal. They dealt with such matters as 
international cooperation, international organization, and inter- 
national law. A great many theoretical plans were produced 
plans for international arbitration, international union or federa- 
tion, international parliaments, international courts, and even inter- 
national armies. Nothing practical came of these proposals until 
the nineteenth century. The day of full-fledged internationalism 
could not come until the world was thoroughly nationalized, and 
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social and economic developments had made international rela- 
tions a matter of continuous importance in the lives of all men. 

The first genuinely international organization of the nineteenth 
centun^ grew out of the peace setdements following the final over- 
throw of Napoleon in 1815. The \ictorious allies banded them- 
selves together in an alliance to keep the peace and maintain the 
status quo in Europe. It was provided that general congresses of the 
participating powers should be held at periodic intervals or as 
need arose to deal with problems common to ah and to provide 
methods by which they could codperate in the prevention of war 
and disturbances likely to lead to wnr. This organization actually 
functioned (some thought for good, others Tor bad) for several 
years. But the spirit of rivalr}?- among its owm members was stronger 
than the spirit of cooperation, and so it gradually fell apart. How^- 
ever, the habit of international conference and consultation sur- 
vived, and the second half of the nineteenth century- saw a large 
number of general international conferences to deal with matters of 
common concern. These w-ere climaxed by the great Hague Con- 
ference of 1899 w-hich undertook to formulate codes of international 
law on several subjects and to set up machinery to facilitate the 
settlement of international disputes. At the instance of this con- 
ference, a second Hague Conference was held in 1907 which greatly 
amplified, if it did not perfect, the work of its predecessor. 

The most fruitful progress in international organization in the 
nineteenth century w-as the formation, through special international 
conferences, of a large number of permanent international unions 
to administer agreements regarding the management of common 
affairs of a technical nature. Such organizations as the Inter- 
national Postal Union, the International Metric Union, the 
Universal Telegraphic Union, the International Office of Public 
Health, the International Maritime Conference, the International 
Institute of Agriculture, and the Union of Railway Freight Trans- 
portation in Europe not only succeeded; they became indispensable. 
They provided services which were of vital importance throughout 
the world, but had little or nothing to do wuth political matters. 
They made it apparent, however, that at least in technical matters 
voluntary international organization could succeed. 

It remained for the twentieth century to experience and evaluate 
the most ambitious attempts at international organization, namely 
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the League of Nations established by the Paris Peace Conference 
of 1919 and the United Nations set up by the San Francisco Con- 
ference of 1945. These were attempts at world-wide international 
organization on a voluntary basis. Both w’ere based on elaborate 
and carefully drawn instruments which provided for permanent 
organs of procedure and operation comparable with the legislative, 
executive, and judicial institutions of a national state. Both were 
given wide jurisdiction over both political and technical matters. 
Both were provided with operating funds which could be admin- 
istered independently. Although the League of Nations failed to 
prevent World War II, its whole career could not be branded a 
failure. The peoples of the world were not convinced that inter- 
nationalism was an unrealizable goal. On the contrary, they were 
so hopeful of ultimate success that the United Nations, which was 
originally an alliance against Germany, Italy, and Japan, was con- 
verted into a permanent international organization designed 
eventually to include all nations in its membership. The fate of 
internationalism as a principle is therefore entirely bound up with 
the fate of the United Nations, and the future of the United Nations 
is not clearly predictable. 

The literature produced by these two attempts to establish a 
systematic world order based on the principle of internationalism 
was enormous. It came from almost every people on earth and was 
written in virtually every language. Naturally, therefore, variety 
was one of its outstanding characteristics. But there was agreement 
on the fundamentals which differentiated internationalism from 
other species of doctrine about the world order. .All international- 
ists believed that the nation-state was a political entity of such im- 
portance that its independence and sovereignty should be main- 
tained. For that reason, all internationalist concepts of a better 
world order rested on the voluntary consent of nations. This put 
the internationalist position squarely on a footing of rationalism. 
If international organization, law, justice, order, and peace were 
to come through the voluntary consent of nations, it had to be 
assumed that nations not only are rational but can be induced by 
appeals to reason to surrender enough of their sovereignty to make 
internationalism work successfully. Scores of internationalist writers 
dwelt on the theme that war is a form of collective insanity , that 
victory in war is a great illusion; that the winner never really wins 
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and that humanity and civilization always lose. Once this fact 
was fully and clearly brought home to the peoples of the world, the 
internationalists had no doubt that reason would assert itself; the 
nations of the world would agree upon some sort of co5perative 
plan by which their differences could be adjusted without recourse 
to war. 

Education, law, and organization were the means by which the 
internationalists expected to be able to bring the world to its senses. 
Educational work to that end was carried on by scores of peace 
societies and similar organizations in all countries. Great sums of 
money were poured into these enterprises; tons of peace literature 
were disseminated in every language; exchange professorships, 
scholarships for foreign students, tours of good will, international 
assemblages and conferences of workers for peace, and numerous 
other devices to promote international understanding were lavishly 
financed. Much was done also to encourage the growth of inter- 
national law. Internationalists were generally agreed that one of 
the great weaknesses of international society was the lack of an 
adequate body of law. True, there had been a considerable de- 
velopment, since the sixteenth century, of international law, or 
something called that; but it was deficient, the internationalists 
said, in many particulars; it had not kept pace with the needs of 
the modem world, and there were not appropriate tribunals to 
administer it. Give the world a truly comprehensive system of 
international law, soundly based on reason; set up effective inter- 
national judicial machinery; and nations would no longer have an 
excuse for war. All disputes could be settled by judicial procedures; 
and nations would prefer to have them settled in that manner, 
because the settlement would be quicker, fairer, cheaper, and better 
for all concerned than war. Great efforts were made and large sums 
of money expended to encourage the teaching of international law, 
to promote international meetings of lawmakers and jurists, and to 
secure the general acceptance of treaties of arbitration. Equally 
great was the effort to foster the development of both private and 
public organizations of an international character, the idea being 
that the experience. of working together in any sort of international 
organization would gradually build up a general confidence among 
the peoples of the world in such modes of procedure. 

It should be clearly understood, however, that the philosophy 
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behind all of these international measures was not anti-national. 
The internationalists did not contemplate the abolition of the 
nation-state; most of them did not even propose to submerge it in 
an international political structure. In their thinking the nation- 
state was indispensable. It was a natural social unit, and was 
better suited than any other to the requirements of modern com- 
munal life. No internationalist program proposed to take away 
from the nation-state any right or power which it did not volun- 
tarily yield. It was not the purpose of internationalism, nor of the 
League of Nations and the United Nations, the two greatest 
achievements of internationalism, to superimpose a world order, 
but rather to build one up through progressively rational, harmoni- 
ous, and peaceful interstate relations. The League of Nations and 
its successor, the United Nations, were never viewed as something 
standing over their members but as something existing among them. 

IV 

Many who called themselves internationalists were not such in 
fact. They were opposed to nationalism, and therefore styled 
themselves internationalists. In reality, however, they were just as 
much opposed to internationalism as to nationalism. They wanted 
to see the whole human race brought into a system in which the 
nation-state, if it survived at all, would be largely deprived of its 
autonomy. Although they seldom went so far as to advocate a 
world state with direct jurisdiction over ever^Uhing ever\^vhere on 
earth, they invariably demanded a world authority competent to 
deal directly with individuals rather than with states in matters of 
world concern. This authority could be developed, most of the 
universalists thought, by some sort of world federalism. Under a 
world constitution, they said, there could be a division of power 
between the central government for world affairs and the regional 
and local governments for matters of narrower consequence. The 
central government would derive its powers from the world con- 
stitution and not by grant from the member communities. Every 
human being would be a citizen of the world state, with rights and 
privileges guaranteed by the world constitution. Through electoral 
processes the world government would be made responsible to the 
peoples of the world rather than to the states of the world; through 
its own administrative and judicial machinery it would exert its 
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authority directly upon individual human beings all over the world. 
World law, world justice, world police, and all other requisites 
for universal government were also contemplated in most of the 
schemes advanced by advocates of a world state, 

Universalism undoubtedly made many converts, but in the sphere 
of actual affairs it made no headway. Even if there had been a 
sufficiently large body of world opinion to support practical steps 
in the direction of world government, it would have been very 
difficult to find the right steps to take. Assuming, as all universalists* 
did, that the world state would be inaugurated by common consent 
and not by conquest, the problem was how to transfer real authority 
and real power from the sixty-odd nation-states to a world state. 
It could not be accomplished merely by adopting a' world constitu- 
tion, for power does not reside on paper but in human beings 
aligned for action. Experience with the Covenant of the League of 
Nations and the Charter of the United Nations made it clear that 
the crucial alignments from the standpoint of world unity are those 
of the areas seating the states of greatest military power. What 
steps could be taken to make sure that those crucial power align- 
ments would operate differently within the framework of a world 
state than they have within the structure of international organiza- 
tions like the League and the United Nations? 

The most effective step, according to universalist theory, would be 
that of placing the world state in direct authority over every person 
on earth in matters of world import, regardless of his affiliations with 
lesser political units. The example of the central government of the 
United States was frequently cited as proof that this would be 
possible. It is true that the national government of the United 
States has both constitutional authority and real power over every 
American in federal matters; but it is not true that the states which 
form the American federal union ever were separate and inde- 
pendent nation-states. The original thirteen approximated that 
condition for a brief time, and so did Texas; but the other thirty-four 
were wards of the national government and were definitely attached 
to it for a considerable period before their admission to the union. 
Every student of American history knows that the addition of new 
states to the union was a leading factor in strengthening the central 
government. Many competent historians believe that the principle 
of states^ rights would have triumphed and that the union would 



not have endured very long if its membership had been • 

to the original thirteen states. In short, the analog}^ between the 
federal system of the United States and that of an imaginar}" world 
state, which would have to be formed under very different con- 
ditions, is not close enough to warrant the conclusion that the same 
or similar results would follow. Though it is conceivable that a 
world state might unite and assimilate America, Britain, Russia, 
France, etc. much as the United States government has done with 
New York, Rhode Island, California, Florida, etc., it is equally 
conceivable that its efforts in that direction might heighten the 
loyalties of the world’s peoples to their nation-states, just as the 
centralizing activities of the federal government have often excited 
states’ rights sentiment in the United States. And it must not be 
forgotten that the United States of America is a product, not of 
universalism or internationalism, but of a very fer\dd nationalism. 

Political universalism of the sort described in the foregoing para- 
graphs was effectively supplemented in the twentieth century by a 
strong revival of religious universalism and humanitarianism. 
Although there was no great amalgamation of religions, there was 
a decided movement on the part of all faiths and sects to reach a 
common ground of principle on the question of the individual 
conscience versus the state. That there is a higher law for the con- 
science of man than the sheer mandate of political authority was 
the unanimous opinion of religious thinkers everywhere. The 
difficulty was not one of theory, but of practice. Who was to say 
what the higher law was? Who was to decide when it did or did not 
apply? Who was to safeguard the individual’s freedom to follow^ 
the higher law? Such matters, some said, were in the province of 
ecclesiastical authority, and argued that there should be a universal 
ecclesiastical authority independent of aU states, even the w^orld 
state, which would have indefeasible jurisdiction in matters of 
conscience. Others felt that questions of conscience were primarily 
for the individual to settle according to his own lights and his 
personal communion with the deity. If all men were deeply infused 
with the ethos of religion, no state would ever succeed in command- 
ing anything contrary to the conscience of mankind. 

The pacifist humanitarians stood on virtually the same groun 
as the religious universalists, save that their conception of conscience 
was not a duty owed to the deity but a duty owed to humanity. 
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When the state engages in war and other forms of violent coercion, 
the humanitarian view holds that it violates the most fundamental 
law of social life, namely, that high and constructive social goals 
can be reached only by free men voluntarily associated in enter- 
prises in which they truly believe. In the forum of conscience, 
therefore, no man who has the good of humanity at heart can 
support the state in war and other measures of violence. 
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